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A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BILOXI  AND  OFO  LANGUAGES 

(ACCOMPANIED  WITH  THIRTY-ONE  BILOXI  TEXTS  AND  NUMEROUS  BILOXI  PHRASES) 


By  James  Owen  Dorsey  and  John  R.  Swanton 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Biloxi  material  contained  in  this  bulletin,  along  with  a  vast 
amount  of  similar  character,  was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,  by  whom  the  most 
of  it  was  collected.  The  care  and  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Dorsey’s  work 
have  rendered  that  of  his  scientific  editor  comparatively  trifling.  He 
had  already  incorporated  into  his  Biloxi  dictionary  all  of  the  separate 
words  and  phrases,  and  had  added  all  of  the  words  in  the  first  twenty  or 
thirty  pages  of  text.  The  texts  were  already  provided  with  interlinear 
and  connected  translations  and  notes.  Had  Mr.  Dorsey  s  plan  foi 
publication  been  carried  out  it  would  have  been  necessary  merely  to 
finish  extracting  words  from  the  texts  and  to  add  a  few  corrections  to 
the  notes  accompanying  them.  The  present  method  of  arranging  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Indian  tribes,  however,  has  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  bring 
together  Mr.  Dorsey’s  cards  under  various  stems,  and  to  convert  the 
English-Biloxi  part  into  a  directory  for  finding  the  stem  under  which 
any  given  word  is  listed.  This  rearrangement  and  the  historical 
account  of  the  Biloxi  are  nearly  everything  in  this  material  to  which 
the  scientific  editor  can  lay  claim. 

The  following  list  of  Biloxi  phonetics  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  Dorsey  himself  in  his  vice-presidential  address  on 
Biloxi  before  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  August,  1893.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  usage  of  students  of  Indian  languages  regaiding 
the  application  of  certain  signs  has  changed,  and  in  addition  it  has 
seemed  advisable  to  make  changes  in  some  of  the  other  signs, 
a  as  in  father. 
a  as  in  final  (Dorsey’s  a). 
a  as  aw  in  law. 
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a  as  a  in  cat  (Dorsey’s  a). 
b  occurs  only  once,  in  a  proper  name, 
c  as  sh  in  she. 
d  rarely  used  (see  t  and  t). 

d<£  as  d  followed  by  a  barely  audible  dh  sound  approximating  the 
Sanskrit  ddh. 
dj  as  j  \n  judge. 

e  as  in  they;  e,  the  same  lengthened, 
e  as  in  get. 

6  like  the  French  e  or  e. 

f  rarely  used,  and  then  owing  probabty  to  faulty  hearing, 
g  as  in  go ,  seldom  heard, 
h  as  in  he. 

i  as  in  machine;  I,  the  same  lengthened, 
l  as  in  it. 

j  as  in  French,  or  as  English  2  in  azure. 
k  as  in  hick. 

x  =  kh,  or  ch  as  in  German  ach  (Dorsey’s  q,. 

x  a  sound  heard  at  the  end  of  certain  syllables;  barely  audible  and 
nearer  h  than  x  ( kh)a — Dorsey’s  y. 
k  a  medial  sound,  between  g  and  k  (Dorsey’s  y). 

1  occurs  only  in  two  modern  names, 
m  as  in  me. 
n  as  in  no. 

n  before  a  k-mute,  ng  as  in  sing ,  singer ,  but  not  as  ng  in  finger . 
n  a  vanishing  n,  barely  audible,  as  in  the  French  bon,  vin,  etc., 
occurring  after  certain  vowels, 
o  as  in  no;  o,  the  same  lengthened, 
p  as  in  pen. 

p  a  medial  sound,  between  b  and  go  (Dorsey’s  d). 
r  occurs  in  one  proper  name, 
s  as  in  so. 
t  as  in  to. 

t  a  medial  t ,  between  d  and  t  (Dorsey’s  ?). 
tc  as  tch  in  catch. 

ty  a  t  followed  b}r  a  slightly  audible  th  (as  in  thin,  the  surd  of  df). 
u  as  in  rule;  u,  the  same  lengthened, 
u  as  00  in  foot  (Dorsey’s  u). 
u  as  u  in  but  (Dorsey’s  u). 
u  a  sound  between  0  in  no  and  u  in  rule. 

ii  like  German  u  and  French  u. 
w  as  in  we. 

y  as  in  you. 

a  Nevertheless,  probably  the  palatal  spirant  and  so  to  be  classed  with  a;.— J.  R.  S. 
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The  characters  n  and  n  really  indicate  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  They  differ  between  themselves  only  by  reason 
of  differences  in  sounds  following. 

In  the  vice-presidential  address  before  cited  may  be  found  also  a 
short  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  this  language,  probably  the  only  one 
in  existence.  In  the  material  left  by  Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  number  of 
cards  containing  short  grammatic  notes,  but  none  of  these  were  in 
condition  suitable  for  publication  except  two,  on  which  were  set  forth 
the  Biloxi  imperatives  in  tabulated  form,  as  follows: 


Sit! 

Stand  1 

Walk ! 

Run! 

Recline ! 

To  a  child . 

xaha' 

sio'hin' 

ni 

takhin' 

# 

o 

rd 

O 

Male  to  male . 

xihe'-kanko' 

si^'x-kanko' 

ni'-takta' 

tanhi»'-takta' 

toho'-lakta' 

Male  to  female . 

xihe-tki 

si»-tki 

ni'-tki 

taa'hio-tki' 

toho'-tki 

Female  to  male  .... 

xaha-te 

sin-dakte' 

ni-tate' 

tanhin'-tate' 

toho-te' 

Female  to  female  . . 

xihe-tki 

8in-tki 

ni-tki' 

tan'hin-tki' 

toho-tki' 

Make  it ! 

Carry  it ! 

Make  it ! 

Carry  it  1 

Singular. 

To  a  child . 

Male  to  male . 

Male  to  female . 

Female  to  male . 

Female  to  female  . . 

o»ni' 

oQ-tata' 

on-tki' 

on-tate' 

on-tki' 

ki 

ki-kanko' 

ki-tki' 

ki-tate' 

ki-tki' 

Plural. 

To  children . 

Male  to  males . 

Male  to  females. . . . 

Female  to  males  . . . 

Female  to  females  . 

ontu' 

on-tkafiko' 

0“-thtki' 

on-tatate' 

on-tatki' 

kitu' 

ki'-t§,kafiko' 

ki'-tattiki' 

ki'tatttte' 

ki'-tatilki' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  abbreviations  made  use  of  in  this  bulletin: 
m.,  man,  male;  w.,  woman;  masc.,  masculine;  fem.,  feminine; 
sp.,  speaking;  s.  or  sing.,  singular;  du.,  dual;  p.  or  pi.,  plural;  coTl., 
collective;  cl.,  classifier;  voc.,*  vocative;  st.,  sitting;  std.,  standing; 
reel.,  reclining;  cv.,  curvilinear;  mv.,  moving;  an.,  animate;  intj., 
interjection;  cf.,  compare;  D.,  Dakota  dialect;  (3.,  Omaha  and  Ponca 
dialect  (Dorsey’s  J3egiha);  K.,  Kansa  dialect;  Os.,  Osage  dialect; 
Kw.,  Quapaw  dialect;  Tc.,  Tciwere  dialect  (i.  e.,  Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri);  H.,  Hidatsa  dialect;  G.  indicates  that  the  form  to  which 
it  is  appended  was  obtained  through  Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet ;  Ek.  is  placed 
after  a  word  or  sentence  obtained  from  Banks  or  Bankston  Johnson, 
one  of  Dorsey’s  Biloxi  informants;  Bj.  indicates  a  word  or  sentence 
from  Betsey  Joe,  another  of  Dorsey’s  informants;  M.  is  placed  after 
words  or  expressions  obtained  from  Maria,  daughter  of  the  preceding; 
J.  0.  D.,  James  Owen  Dorsey;  J.  JR.  S.,  John  R.  Swanton;  +  after  a 
vowel  indicates  that  it  is  lengthened,  but  between  words  in  paren¬ 
theses  it  shows  that  a  word  immediately  preceding  is  compounded  of 
them.  ±  is  placed  before  syllables  sometimes  added  to  and  some¬ 
times  omitted  from  a  word  immediately  preceding.  A  grave  accent 
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is  sometimes  employed  by  Dorsey  instead  of  the  acute  accent,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  it  is  over  an  oral  particle  and  indicates  a  falling  tone. 

In  the  Biloxi-Englisli  section  it  has  been  impossible  to  reduce  all 
forms  under  stems  which  are  constant  and  always  consistent,  and  in 
some  case's  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enter  words  or  portions  of 
words  as  principal  headings,  though  they  are  evidently  compounds. 
The  classification  must  be  understood  as  representing  an  analysis 
carried  a  considerable  distance  toward  completion  but  not  actually 
completed.  The  final  analysis  can  take  place  only  when  all  of  the 
Siouan  dialects  have  been  recorded,  analyzed,  and  mutually  com¬ 
pared,  a  work  still  far  in  the  future.  Where  stems  have  several 
different  classes  of  derivatives  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate 
these  by  dashes,  but,  as  in  the  analysis,  consistency  throughout  has  not 
been  possible.  Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  the  myth  and  the  line  in 
the  text.  Biloxi  words  in  parentheses  without  an  English  translation 
or  explanation  are  inflections  of  the  verb  or  noun  next  preceding,  and 
are  given  in  the  following  order :  Second  person  singular,  first  person 
singular,  third  person  plural,  second  person  plural,  first  person  plural. 
Dorsey  has  inverted  the  usual  English  order  for  the  reason  that  in 
most  Siouan  dialects  the  form  for  the  third  person  singular  is  identical 
with  the  stem  and  therefore  makes  a  better  starting  point  than  the 
first  person.  An  English  explanation  in  quotation  marks  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  literal  translation  of  the  preceding  Indian  wTord,  and 
where  two  or  more  forms  of  the  same  Indian  word  are  given  in  suc¬ 
cession,  some  accompanied  and  some  unaccompanied  by  figures,  the 
figures  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  form  immediately 
preceding. 

The  material  on  Ofo  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  November  and 
December,  1908,  from  the  last  survivor  of  that  tribe.  In  general  the 
phonetics  appear  to  be  like  those  in  Biloxi,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  make  the  same  fine  discriminations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  signs  are  used :  6  like  o  in  stop;  a  like  ai  in  hair; 
’  denotes  a  pause.  Probably  the  consonants  followed  by  h,  which  is 
here  very  distinct,  correspond  to  the  aspirated  consonants  of  other 
Siouan  dialects. 


John  R.  S wanton. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  BILOXI  AND  OFO 

By  John  R.  Swanton 

THE  BILOXI 

The  name  of  this  tribe,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Mooney,  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  corruption  of  that  by  which  they  call  themselves,  “Ta'neks 
an'ya,”  or  “Ta'neks  anya'di,”  and  Dorsey  states  that  this  “agrees  with 
the  laws  of  Siouan  consonant  changes  {t  to  £>,  and  n  to  d  and  Z),” a 
though  its  present  form  is  due  rather  to  a  metamorphosis  undergone 
in  being  taken  over  into  the  Mobilian  trade  language.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  perhaps  by  Iberville  in  speaking  of  “the  Annocchy,  whom  the 
Bayogoula  called  ‘Bilocchy.’”* 6  The  t  \fas  probably  pronounced 
very  lightly.  Regarding  the  signification  of  Ta'neks  an'ya  Dorsey 
says,  “Taneks  is  apparently  related  to  t&ni,  ‘to  be  in  advance  of 
another,’  and  taPniki,  ‘first.’  The  second  word,  anya'di,  means  ‘peo¬ 
ple.’  The  whole  name,  therefore,  may  be  translated,  First  People. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  name  by  which  the  Winnebago  Indians  call 
themselves,  ‘Hotcaugara,’  First  Speech,  in  which  tcanga  is  a  variant 
of  a  word  signifying  ‘first.’”0 

The  size  of  this  tribe  and  the  place  occupied  by  it  in  the  history  of 
the  Gulf  region  were  very  insignificant,  yet  from  man}^  points  of  view 
its  career  verges  on  the  romantic.  There  is  no  mention  of  Biloxi 
or  Annocchy  in  any  of  the  De  Soto  narratives,  and  indeed  the  region 
where  they  were  found  in  later  days  was  some  distance  from  the  route 
which  De  Soto  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  Indians  met 
by  Iberville  in  1699,  when  he  came  to  establish  a  permanent  Loui¬ 
siana  settlement,  were  members  of  this  tribe/  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  only  known  relatives  of  our  familiar  Dakota,  Crows,  and 
Osage  on  the  entire  Gulf  coast  gave  their  name  to  the  first  capitals  of 
Louisiana,  old  and  new  Biloxi.  The  Biloxi  village  was  not,  however, 
on  Biloxi  bay,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  but  on  Pascagoula  river 
several  miles  to  the  eastward  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  other  tribes 
called  Pascagoula  and  Moctobi.  The  first  visit  to  this  tribe  was  made 
by  Bienville  in  June,  1699,  after  Iberville’s  return  to  Europe.  Sau- 
volle  observes  that  the  three  tribes  above  mentioned  lived  together  on 

a  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  xxx,  268,  1893. 

6  Margry,  D6couvertes,  IV,  172.  It  is  significant  that  Iberville,  who  met  Biloxi  Indians  before 
encountering  any  others,  is  the  only  one  who  gives  the  form  Annocchy.  In  addition  to  the  page 
above  cited,  this  form  occurs  on  pages  154, 155,  157,  and  163  of  the  same  volume.  In  English  it  would 
be  Anokshy. 

c  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  xxx,  267-268, 1893.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Hotcangara,  however,  is  probably  erroneous. 

d  Margry,  c  p.  cit.,  iv,  152-154. 
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Pascagoula  river,  16  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  a  village  consisting  of 
fewer  than  20  cabins.®  La  Harpe  reduces  the  distance  to  8  leagues,  and 
places  the  number  of  their  warriors  at  130,*  6  but  it  appears  from  Iber¬ 
ville’s  journal,  written  during  his  own  visit,  April,  1700,  that  Sau- 
volle’s  account  is  the  more  reliable.  During  the  latter  expedition 
Iberville  found  the  ruins  of  the  former  Biloxi  village  6£  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  says  of  it: 

This  village  is  abandoned,  the  nation  having  been  destroyed  two  years  ago  by 
sickness.  Two  leagues  below  this  village  one  begins  to  find  many  deserted  spots 
quite  near  each  other  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  savages  report  that  this 
nation  was  formerly  quite  numerous.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  had  been 
in  this  village  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  cabins,  built  long,  and  the  roofs,  as  we 
make  ours,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  They  were  all  of  one  story  of  about  eight 
feet  in  height,  made  of  mud.  Only  three  remain;  the  others  are  burned.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was  surrounded  by  palings  eight  feet  in  height,  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  There  still  remain  three  square  watch-towers  ( gueriles )  measuring  ten 
feet  on  each  face;  they  are  raised  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  on  posts;  the  sides  made 
of  mud  mixed  with  grass,  of  a  thickness  of  eight  inches,  well  covered.  There  were 
many  loopholes  through  which  to  shoot  their  arrow's.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there 
had  been  a  w'atch-tower  at  each  angle,  and  one  midway  of  the  curtains  (an  milieu 
des  courtines) ;  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  them  against  enemies  that  have 
only  arrow's.0 

Eleven  and  a  half  leagues  beyond,  i.  e.,  18  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  he  came  to  the  Pascagoula  village  where  the  Biloxi  and 
Moctobi  may  then  have  been  settled,  as  stated  by  Sauvolle  and  La 
Harpe,  though  Iberville  does  not  mention  them.  He  agrees  with 
Sauvolle,  however,  when  he  says  that  there  were  only  about  twenty 
families  in  that  place. 

Iberville’s  failure  to  mention  the  Biloxi  and  Moctobi,  added  to  the 
fact  that  both  Biloxi  and  Pascagoula  kept  their  autonomy  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  this  time  in  the  face  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the  Biloxi  were  then  living  some¬ 
where  else.  In  1702-3,  according  to  Penicaut,  St.  Denis,  then  in 
command  of  the  first  French  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  induced  the 
Biloxi  to  abandon  their  former  home  and  settle  on  a  small  bayou  back 
of  the  present  New  Orleans  called  in  Choctaw  Choiipicaeha,  or  Soup- 
nacha.d  Penicaut  is  apt  to  be  very  much  mixed  in  his  chronology,  but 
otherwise  his  statements  are  generally  reliable,  and  in  this  particular  he 
is  indirectly  confirmed  by  La  Harpe,  who  says  that  15  Biloxi  warriors 
accompanied  St.  Denis  in  his  expedition  against  the  Chitimacha,  March, 
1707. e  In  1708  Penicaut  notes  the  Biloxi  still  in  their  new  position/ 
but  in  1722  we  are  informed  that  they  settled  on  Pearl  river  on  the 


a  French,  Hist.  Coll,  of  La.,  p.  227, 1851. 

6  La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist,  de  l’£tablissement  des  Fraugais  fl  la  Louislane,  1831,  p.  16. 
cMargry,  op.  cit.,  IV,  425-426. 
d  Ibid.,  V,  442. 

<La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist.,  p.  102,  1881. 

/  Margry,  op.  cit.,  V,  476. 
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site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Acolapissa  Indians.  Whether  they  had 
been  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  up  to  this  time 
can  not  be  determined.  It  is  probable  that  between  1722  and  1730 
they  drifted  back  toward  Pascagoula  river,  for  Dumont,  whose  infor¬ 
mation  applies  to  the  latter  date,  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  then 
near  neighbors  of  the  Pascagoula  tribe.  The  method  employed  by 
these  two  peoples  in  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs  is  thus 
described  by  him:® 

The  Paskagoulas  and  the  Billosis  never  inter  their  chief  when  he  ia  dead,  but  they 
have  his  body  dried  in  the  fire  and  smoke  so  that  they  make  of  it  a  veritable 
skeleton.  After  having  reduced  it  to  this  condition  they  carry  it  to  the  temple  (for 
they  have  one  as  wrell  as  the  Natchez)  and  put  it  in  the  place  occupied  by  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  which  they  take  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  to  place  it  with  the  bodies  of 
their  other  chiefs  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  where  they  are  all  ranged  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  their  feet  like  statues.  With  regard  to  the  one  last  dead,  it  is  exposed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  on  a  kind  of  altar  or  table  made  of  canes  and  covered  with  a 
very  fine  mat  wTorked  very  neatly  in  red  and  yellow  squares  ( quarreaux )  with  the 
skiD  of  these  same  canes.  The  body  of  the  chief  is  exposed  in  the  middle  of  this 
table  upright  on  its  feet,  supported  behind  by  a  long  pole  painted  red,  the  end  of 
which  passes  above  his  head  and  to  which  he  is  fastened  at  the  middle  of  the  body  by 
a  creeper.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  war  club  or  a  little  ax,  in  the  other  a  pipe,  and 
above  bis  head  is  fastened,  at  the  end  of  the  pole  which  supports  him,  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  calumets  which  have  been  presented  to  him  during  his  life.  It 
may  be  added  that  this  table  is  scarcely  elevated  from  the  earth  half  a  foot,  but  it  is 
at  least  six  feet  wide  and  ten  long. 

It  is  to  this  table  that  they  come  every  day  to  serve  food  to  the  dead  chief,  plac¬ 
ing  before  him  dishes  of  hominy,  parched  or  smoke-dried  grain,  etc.  It  is  there 
also  that  at  the  beginning  of  all  the  harvests  his  subjects  offer  him  the  first  of  all  the 
fruits  which  they  can  gather.  All  of  this  kind  that  is  presented  to  him  remains  on 
this  table,  and  as  the  door  of  the  temple  is  always  open,  as  there  is  no  one  appointed 
to  watch  it,  as  consequently  whoever  wants  to  enters,  and  as  besides  it  is  a  full  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  league  distant  from  the  village,  it  happens  that  there  are  commonly  stran¬ 
gers — hunters  or  savages — who  profit  by  these  dishes  and  these  fruits,  or  that  they 
are  consumed  by  animals.  But  that  is  all  the  same  to  these  savages,  and  the  less 
remains  of  it  when  they  return  next  day  the  more  they  rejoice,  saying  that  their 
chief  has  eaten  well,  and  that  in  consequence  he  is  satisfied  with  them,  although  he 
has  abandoned  them.  In  order  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  extravagance  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  useless  to  show  them  what  they  can  not  fail  to  see  themselves,  that  it  is  not 
the  dead  man  wrho  eats  it.  They  reply  that  if  it  is  not  he  it  is  at  least  he  who  offers 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases  what  has  been  placed  on  the  table,  that  after  all  that  was 
the  practice  of  their  father,  of  their  mother,  of  their  relations,  that  they  do  not  have 
more  wisdom  than  they  had,  and  that  they  do  not  know  any  better  way  than  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example. 

It  is  also  before  this  table  that  during  some  months  the  widow  of  the  chief,  his 
children,  his  nearest  relations,  come  from  time  to  time  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  to 
make  him  a  speech  as  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  hear.  Some  ask  him  why  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  die  before  them.  Others  tell  him  that  if  he  is  dead  it  is  not  their 
fault,  that  he  has  killed  himself  by  such  a  debauchery  or  by  such  a  strain.  Finally 
if  there  had  been  some  fault  in  his  government  they  take  that  time  to  reproach  him 
with  it.  However,  they  always  end  their  speech  by  telling  him  not  to  be  angry 
with  them,  to  eat  well,  and  that  they  will  always  take  good  care  of  him. 


a  M6moires  Historiques  sur  la  Louisiane,  i,  pp.  240-243. 
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The  Biloxi  appear  to  have  had  an  unusual  facility  for  escaping  obser¬ 
vation,  for,  although  they  must  have  been  a  fair-sized  tribe  in  his  day, 
Du  Pratz  omits  them  entirely  from  his  systematic  review  of  Louisiana 
tribes.  The  only  mention  he  makes  of  them  is  incidentally  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  post  of  Biloxi,  when  he  remarks  that  there  “was  for¬ 
merly  a  little  nation  of  this  name.”®  From  this  time  on,  the  tribe 
appears  to  have  lived  near  the  Pascagoula  and  on  good  terms  with  the 
French  at  Mobile.  Their  history  is  a  blank,  however,  until  the  end  of 
French  dominion  and  the  beginning  of  English  government  in  1763. 
This  change  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  most  of  the  Mobile  tribes,  and 
the  following  year  a  number  of  them  obtained  permission  to  settle 
across  the  Mississippi  in  Spanish  territory.  The  Biloxi  probably  went 
in  this  migration,  but  the  first  we  hear  of  them  is  in  1784,  when 
Hutchins  states  that  they  were  west  of  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth 
of  Red  River.6  Their  settlement,  however,  can  hardly  have  remained 
long  in  the  low  country  close  to  the  Red  River  mouth,  so  that  Sibley  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  they  first  settled  “at 
Avoyall.”0  According  to  another  authority  there  were  two  Biloxi  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  present  parish  of  Avoyelles,  one  just  back  of  Marksville 
and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  Avoyelles  bayou.  The  former  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  more  important,  and  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  half-section  of 
land  adjoining  that  owned  by  the  Tunica.  It  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  an  Indian  whose  name  is  always  given  as  Bosra,  and  the 
title  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  United  States.^  Soon  afterward, 
however,  the  Indians  either  sold  or  abandoned  this  land  and  moved 
higher  up  Red  River  to  Bayou  Rapides,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rigolet  de  Bon  Dieu.e  In  1794-1796  they  moved  once  more  and 
established  themselves  on  the  south  side  of  Bayou  Boeuf  below  a  band 
of  Choctaw  who  had  come  to  Louisiana  at  about  the  same  period. 
Two  years,  later  the  Pascagoula  followed  and  settled  between  the 
Biloxi  and  Choctaw./  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Biloxi  and 
Pascagoula  sold  their  lands  to  Messrs.  Miller  and  Fulton,  the  sale 
being  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Government  May  5,  1805,0  but 
a  part  of  the  Biloxi  continued  to  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
where  they  gradually  died  out  or  became  merged  with  the  Choctaw 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  A  still  larger  part,  if  we  may  trust  the 
figures  given  by  Morse,  migrated  to  Texas,  and  in  1817  were  on  what 
is  now  called  Biloxi  bayou,  Angelina  county.*  The  ultimate  fate  of 

o  Du  Pratz,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  I,  p.  42. 

b  “  About  10  miles  above  the  Tonicas  village,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  a  village  of  Pascagoula 
Indians  of  20  warriors;  and  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  village  of  Biloxi 
Indians  containing  30  warriors. — Hutchins,  Hist.  Narr.  La.,  p.  45. 

c  Ann.  of  Cong.,  Ninth  Congress,  2d  sess.,  p.  1085. 

d  Amer.  State  Papers,  Pub.  Lands,  hi,  p.  243. 

«  Sibley  in  Ann.  of  Ninth  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1086. 

/  Amer.  State  Papers,  Pub.  Lands,  n,  pp.  792-796. 

tflbid.,  p.  791. 

h  Morse,  Report  on  Indian  Affairs,  1822,  p.  373, 
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these  is  uncertain,  though  the  writer  when  in  Texas  in  1908  met  two 
Indians  near  Hortense,  Polk  county,  whose  father  was  a  Biloxi. 
Dorsey  was  informed  that  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  party  of  one 
or  two  hundred  Pascagoula  Indians  and  mixed-blood  Biloxi  removed 
from  central  Louisiana  into  Texas,  “to  a  place  which  my  informant 
called  4  Com'-mish-y.’  ”  a  Dorsey  conjectures  that  Com'-mish-y  is  Com¬ 
merce,  Hunt  county,  Texas,  but,  as  Mooney  states,  it  is  evidently 
Kiamichi  or  Kiamishi  river  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  Oklahoma.6  No 
doubt  there  was  some  truth  in  this  statement,  but  the  number  must 
have  been  exaggerated  very  greatly,  since  Morse  in  1817  makes  only 
100  Biloxi  and  Pascagoula  together  on  lower  Red  river.0  In  1829 
Biloxi,  Pascagoula,  and  Caddo  are  said  to  have  been  living  near  each 
other  on  Red  river  near  the  eastern  border  of  Texas/  These  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Angelina  County  band  already  referred  to,  but  it 
is  still  more  likely  that  they  were  connected  -with  the  60  Pascagoula 
given  by  Morse  as  living  320  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Red  river/ 

In  Bulletin  43  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  the  writer  has 
given  the  following  estimate  of  Biloxi  population  at  various  periods: 
420  in  1698,  175  in  1720,  105  in  1805,  65  in  1829,  6  to  8  in  1908.  A 
Biloxi  woman  named  Selarney  Fixico  is  living  with  the  Creeks  in 
Oklahoma,  and  a  few  other  Biloxi  are  said  to  be  near  Atoka  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiamichi  river,  besides  which  there  are  a  few  in  Rapides 
parish,  Louisiana. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Biloxi  tribe  was  its  rediscovery 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  in  the  fall  of  1886  and  his  somewhat  startling- 
determination  of  its  Siouan  relationship.  Doctor  Gatschet  was  at 
that  time  in  Louisiana  engaged  in  visiting  the  smaller  tribes  of  that 
State  and  collecting  linguistic  data  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology.  After  considerable  search  he  located  a  small  band  of  Biloxi 
on  Indian  creek,  5  or  6  miles  west  of  Lecompte,  Rapides  parish,  with 
the  important  result  already  mentioned.  His  conclusion  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  between  January  14  and  February  21, 
1892,  Dorsey  visited  the  tribe  himself,  reviewed  and  corrected  all  of 
the  material  that  Doctor  Gatschet  had  gathered,  and  added  a  great 
amount  to  it,  besides  recording  several  texts  in  the  original.  A  large 
part  of  the  year  1892-93  was  spent  by  him  in  arranging  and  copying 
his  material,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  work  he  again  visited  the  Biloxi 
in  February,  1893,  when  he  added  considerably  to  it.  In  the  spring  of 
1893  he  laid  this  investigation  aside  and  never  resumed  it,  but  made 
the  material  he  had  collected  the  basis  of  his  vice-presidential  address 
before  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  meeting,  August,  1893.  His 

a  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  xxx,  268,  1893. 

b  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  22,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  16. 

c  Morse,  Report  on  Indian  Affairs,  1822,  p.  373. 

d  Porter  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  hi,  p.  696. 
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death,  which  occurred  February  4,  1895,  was  one  of  the  severest 
blows  that  the  study  of  American  Indian  languages  has  had  to  endure. 

All  that  is  known  about  the  ethnology  of  the  Biloxi  tribe,  besides 
what  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages  and  what  may  be  inferred  from 
that  of  other  tribes  in  the  same  general  region,  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Dorsey’s  vice-presidential  address  above  referred  to  and  in  the  texts 
which  follow. 

The  Siouan  tribes  most  closely  related  to  the  Biloxi  linguistically 
appear  to  have  been  the  recently  discovered  Ofo  of  the  lower  Yazoo, 
the  now  extinct  Tutelo  of  Virginia,  and  probably  the  other  Siouan 
tribes  of  the  East  as  well.  Among  the  western  Sioux  they  found 
their  nearest  relatives,  curiously  enough,  among  the  northern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  stock,  the  Dakota,  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  Crows,  and 
Winnebago.  A  closer  study  will  probably  establish  their  position  in 
the  group  with  much  more  exactness. 

THE  OFO 

The  Ofo  tribe  usually  appears  in  history  under  the  name  Offagoula, 
or  Ofogoula,  which  is  evidently  composed  of  their  proper  designation 
and  the  Mobilian  ending  meaning  “people.”  Du  Pratz  naturally 
but  erroneously  assumes  that  the  first  part  is  derived  from  Mobilian 
or  Choctaw  ofe,  “dog.”  By  the  Tunica,  and  apparently  by  the  Yazoo 
and  Koroa  as  well,  they  were  known  as  Ushpie  (  Vcpl),  and  this  word 
has  been  employed  by  some  French  travelers  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Yazoo  tribes  as  if  it  referred  to  an  independent  people. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Ofo,  so  far  as  the  waiter  is  aware,  is  in 
Iberville’s  journal  of  his  first  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  1699.  He  did  not  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  Yazoo, 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  informed  by  a  Taensa  Indian  that  upon  it  were 
“seven  villages,  winch  are  the  Tonicas,  Ouispe,  Opocoulas,  Taposa, 
Chaquesauma,  Outapa,  Thysia.”  a  Here  the  two  names  of  the  Ofo 
are  given  as  if  there  were  twro  distinct  tribes.  Margry,  the  tran¬ 
scriber  of  this  document,  has  evidently  misread  Opocoulas  for  Ofo- 
coulas.  Penicaut,  in  chronicling  Le  Sueur’s  ascent  of  the  Mississippi 
the  year  after,  says:  “Ascending  the  river  [Yazoo]  four  leagues  one 
finds  on  the  right  the  villages  where  six  nations  of  savages  live  called 
the  Yasoux,  the  Offogoulas,  the  Tonicas,  the  Coroas,  the  Ouitoupas, 
and  the  Oussipes.”  b  The  Jesuit  missionary  Gravier  visited  this  river 
later  in  the  same  year  in  order  to  see  Father  Davion,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  missionary  among  the  Tunica  and  was  reported  to 
bo  dangerously  ill.  He  says:  “There  are  three  different  languages  in 
his  mission,  the  Jakou  [Yazoo]  of  30  cabins,  the  Ounspik  of  10  or  12 
cabins,  and  the  Toumika  [Tunica],  who  are  in  seven  hamlets,  and 


o  Margry,  D&x>uvertes,  iv,  p.  180. 


b  Ibid.,  v,  p.  401. 
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who  corqprise  in  all  50  or  60  small  cabins.”®  In  this  narrative 
“Ounspik”  is  evidently  a  misreading  or  misprint  of  Ounspie,  which 
is  a  variant  of  Ouispie.  In  the  Tunica  mission  of  Father  Davion, 
Gravier  did  not  learn  the  proper  name  of  the  tribe.  In  the  journal 
of  his  descent  of  the  Mississippi  in  1721,  Charlevoix  mentions  “a 
village  of  Yasous  mixed  with  Curoas  and  Ofogoulas,  which  may  have 
been  at  most  two  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms.” 6  Januarv  26, 1722 
La  Harpe  entered  the  Yazoo,  and  describes  the  condition  of  the  lower 
Yazoo  tribes  thus:  “The  river  of  the  Yasons  runs  from  its  mouth 
north-northeast  to  Fort  St.  Peter,  then  north  a  quarter  northwest 
half  a  league,  and  turning  back  by  the  north  until  it  is  east  a  quarter 
northeast  another  half  league  as  far  as  the  low  stone  bluffs  on  which 
are  situated  settlements  of  the  Yasons,  Courois,  Offogoula,  and 
Onspee  nations;  their  cabins  are  dispersed  by  cantons,  the  greater 
part  situated  on  artificial  earthen  mounds  between  the  valleys,  which 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  anciently  these  nations  were  numerous. 
Now  they  are  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.” c 
Father  Poisson,  ascending  to  his  mission  among  the  Quapaw  in  1727, 
speaks  of  “three  villages  [on  the  lower  Yazoo]  in  which  three  different 
languages  are  spoken,”  d  but  professes  no  further  knowledge  regarding 
them.  In  his  general  survey  of  Louisiana  tribes,  founded  on  infor¬ 
mation  received  between  the  years  1718  and  1734,  Du  Pratz  assigns 
this  tribe  “about  60  cabins”  as  against  100  for  the  Yazoo  and  40  for  the 
Koroa,e  which  would  appear  to  be  a  very  considerable  overestimate. 

In  1729  the  Yazoo  and  Koroa  joined  in  the  Natchez  uprising, 
slew  their  missionary,  and  destroyed  the  French  post  that  had  been 
established  among  them.  “The  Offogoulas,”  says  Charlevoix, 
“were  then  on  a  hunt;  on  their  return  they  were  strongly  urged  to 
enter  the  plot;  but  they  steadily  refused,  and  withdrew  to  the  Tonicas, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  of  all  the  Indians  the  most  inviolably  attached 
to  the  French.”-^  The  earlier  association  which  we  know  to  have 
subsisted  between  these  two  tribes  may  also  be  assigned  as  a  probable 
cause  of  their  association  with  them  at  that  period.  During  the 
subsequent  hostilities  they  continued  firm  friends  and  efficient  allies 
of  the  French.  In  1739  an  officer  under  M.  de  Noailles,  ascending  the 
Mississippi  to  take  part  in  Bienville’s  projected  attack  on  the  Chicka¬ 
saw,  says:  “This  last  [the  Natchez  tribe]  is  the  cause  of  our  war 
against  the  latter  [the  Chickasaw],  and  induces  them  to  extend  their 
expeditions  to  this  very  fort  [Fort  Rosalie]  against  the  Ossogoulas, 
a  small  tribe  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  warriors  who  have  settled  here 

a  Shea,  Early  Voyages  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  133, 1861. 
b  French,  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  pt.  3,  pp.  138-139, 1851. 
c  La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist,  de  i’Etablissement  des  Franeais  &  la  Louisiane,  pp.  310-311, 1831. 
d Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  lxvh,  p.  317,  1900. 

«Du  Pratz,  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  n,  pp.  225-226, 1758. 

/  Shea’s  Charlevoix’s  History  of  New  France,  VI,  p.  86, 1872. 
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within  a  short  time.”0  In  1758  governor  De  Kerlerec  reports  that 
“for  some  years  some  Indian  families  of  the  offogoula  nation,  the 
remains  of  a  fairly  numerous  nation  which  the  Chilcachas  have  not 
ceased  to  persecute,  have  established  themselves  [at  Natchez];  they 
are  housed  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  and  in  war  expeditions  they 
join  our  troops  in  order  to  pursue  our  enemies.”  b  He  gives  the 
number  of  thfcir  warriors  as  fifteen.  In  1784  Hutchins  states  that 
they  had  a  small  village  of  about  a  dozen  warriors  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eight  miles  above  Point  Coupee, c  and  it  is 
evident  that  Baudry  de  Lozieres  is  only  recalling  earlier  conditions 
when  at  about  the  same  period  he  puts  them  back  in  their  old  situa¬ 
tion  along  with  the  Koroa  and  Yazoo.d  On  March  22,  1764,  it  is 
recorded  that  “The  Ossogoulas,  Chaktas,  Avoyelles,  and  Tonicas,” 
to  the  number  of  thirty  men,  attacked  an  English  convoy  of  pirogues, 
and  in  two  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest  killed  six  men  and 
wounded  seven,  thereby  causing  the  expedition  to  be  abandoned.* 6 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  attack  was  their  refusal  to  give  up  a 
slave  who  had  fled  to  them. 

After  1784  no  mention  of  this  tribe  appears  in  histories  or  books  of 
travel,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  it  had  long  been  extinct, 
when  in  November,  1908,  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
an  Indian  woman  belonging  to  this  tribe,  of  which  she  is  the  last 
representative,  who  remembered  a  surprising  number  of  words  of 
her  language,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  rest  of  her  people  had 
died  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  appears  to  have  learned  most  of  these 
from  her  old  grandmother,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  positive 
statement  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  was  Ofo.  This  woman,  Rosa 
Pierrette,  is  living  with  the  Tunica  remnant  near  Marksvilie,  La., 
and  her  husband  belongs  to  the  Tunica  tribe.  Already  in  May,  1907, 
the  writer  had  heard  from  the  Tunica  chief  of  the  comparatively 
late  existence  of  representatives  of  the  Ofo,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  one  word  this  man  could  remember  contained  an  initial/,  it  was 
assumed  that  it  belonged  to  the  Muskhogean  linguistic  famil}-.  It 
was  therefore  a  surprising  and  most  interesting  discovery  that  the 
Ofogoula  of  French  writers  must  be  added  to  the  Biloxi  as  a  second 
representative  of  the  Siouan  family  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  In  the  use  of  an /it  is  peculiar,  but  its  affinities  appear  to 
be  first  with  the  Biloxi  and  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes  rather  than 
with  the  nearer  Quapaw  and  the  other  Siouan  dialects  of  the  West. 

“  Claiborne,  History  of  Mississippi,  i,  p.  68. 

6  Report  of  the  15th  Session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  i,  p.  74. 

c  Hutchins,  Historical  Narrative  of  Louisiana,  p.  45,  1784. 

d  Baudry  de  Lozieres,  Voyage  a  la  Louisiane,  p.  251, 1802. 

t  \  illiers  du  Terrage,  Les  Derniferes  Annies  de  la  Louisiane  Franchise,  pp.  182-183. 


TEXTS  IN  THE  TANEKS  ADE,  OR  BILOXI,  LANGUAGE 

*  _ 

1.  Tcetkana'  yetcpi',  or  The  Rabbit  and  the  Frenchman 


Tcetkana' 

Rabbit 


Tcetkana'  Towedi'  tenaxi'  ata'mini  akitsi'  ato'  utcutu'. 

Rabbit  Frenchman  his  friend  to  work  he  helped  potato  they 
(person)  him  planted. 

a'to  pan'hin  du'ti  oxpa'.  Ekanhan'  kiya'  ye'ki  kitcutu'.  “  Tudiya"' 

potato  vine  ate  devoured.  And  then  again  corn  they  planted  “Root 

again. 

Aye'kiya11'  tudiya11'  ke  dutitcu' 

Corn  root  dug  pulled  up 


ka'  ndu'ti  xya',”  he'di  Tce'tkanadi'. 

(ob.  I  eat  it,”  said  Rabbit  the  (sub.), 

sign) 

Ka'wak  ka'ne-ni'  etuxa'.  “Ani'-kya-onm[-k']nkaketu',”  e'di 

What(ob.)  he  did  not  they  say.  ‘‘Water  dig  make  ob.  let  us  dig,”  said 
find  it  (i.  e.,  a  well)  sign 

ya'ndi.  Tcetkana'  ka'hanni.  Ani'-kya'-on'ni  kedi'  xyo. 

the  (sub.).  Rabbit  did  not  Well  he  dig  must 

desire  it. 

dande',”  [he'di  Towedi']. 

shall,”  [said  Frenchman  (sub.)] 


tca'ye. 

entirely. 

5  To  we' 

French¬ 

man 

“  Ani' 

‘ 1  Water 


kiya' 

again 


ayinni' 

yo*u  drink 
not 


Ayu'ya11 

Dew 


nka'kantcki'  ke 

I  lick  off 


nka'nde 

I  am  used 
to  it 


xa  na 


he'di 

said 


it  alone  (?) 

“  Kakon'hiwo! 

“  It  makes  no 
difference! 

Tce'tkanadi'. 

Rabbit  (sub.). 


Sunnitonni'- konha'- anya'- on'ni  usta'x  kane'di,  a'ni-kya'hon  ye'hika11. 


Tar 


made  he  stood  it  up  there, 


we 


ill 


close  to. 


person 

[=  A  tar  baby] 

Tcetkana'a  xok-yan'  yeskasa11'  dusi'  uxne'di.  Eyan'  hi  ha' 

Rabbit  cane  tin  bucket  took  was  There  he  then 

coming.  arrived 

10  Kawake'ni.  “Tena'xe,  kode'hi?  Yakxi'di?”  he'di  Tcetkana' 

He  said  “O  friend,  what  is  the  Are  you  said  Rabbit, 

nothing.  matter?  angry?” 

on'-ha  kte'di.  Atspan'hi  kte'  kan.  uSanhin'  kiya'  nkon  inkte'  xo. 

f with]  then  he  hit  He  stuck  he  hit  when.  “On  the  other  again  I  doit  I  hit  you  will 
— ^  it  side  if 

“In'naxta' xo,”  he'di.  Naxte' kan  atspan'hi. 

“I  kick  you  will,  he  said.  He  kicked  when  he  stuck  to  it. 
if”  it 


kikinno'. 

he  spoke  to 
him. 

Tca'kik 

Hand 

(ob.) 


used  it.  to  it 

Ya'nkinxnda' !”  heonde'. 


Let  me  go!”  he  was 

saying  that. 

“  Sanhinyan'  kiya'  nkon  in'naxta'  xo,”  he'di  [Tce'tkanadi'].  Naxte' 

"On  the  other  again  I  do  it  I  kick  you  will,  said  he  Rabbit.  He 

side  if  ”  kicked  it 

kan  atspan'hi.  Ekanhan'  ko  po'tcka  na'nki.  Eka11'  Towe-yau'  eyan' 

— ■ * —  ’ — —  ...i —  A - j  i - +  Then  Frenchman  there 


when  he  stuck  to  it.  And  then 


15  hi. 

arrived. 


Eyan'  hi  ha11' 

There  arrived  when 
(or,  and) 

kyan'hi-xne'di.  Ekan'  aso11' 

he  was  scolding  him. 


when  in  a  round 
(?)  ball 

du'kiitcke'. 

he  tied  him. 


he  sat. 


Frenchman 


han\ 


Then 


brier 


poska' 

patch 


Du'kiitcke 

He  tied  him 

(=  and) 

insihi'xti  ma'nki  e'di. 

he  was  much  afraid  of  he 

as  he  lay  said 


han', 


,  inpi 
when  laid  him  when 
down  (and) 

Eka11' 

Then 


“AsoD'  ayin'sihi'xti  ko', 

“Brier  you  fear  greatly  as, 

Tcetkanadi',  “Atci'!”  e'di. 

Rabbit,  (sub.)  "Oh  no!" 


said. 


ason'  in'nonda'hi  na,”  [e'di  Towedi']. 

brier  I  throw  you  .”  [saidFrenchman(sub.)]. 

“Ason'  kde'hinya  na',”  e'di  [Towedi']. 

“Brier  I  send  you  said  [Frenchman 

again  (?)  into  (sub.)]. 


uAson'  nkinsihi'xti,”  e'di  Tce'tkanadi'.  “Ayin'sihi'xti  ko' 

“Brier  I  fear  greatly,”  said  Rabbit  (sub.).  “You  fear  it  as, 


ason' 

brier 


greatly 


20  kdehinya'  xo',”  e'-han,  Tcetkana'  du'si.  “Asonwan'  inkanatce',” 

I  send  you  (contin-  said  and,  Rabbit  he  took.  “  Into  the  brier  I  throw  you, 

into  gent  sign),’ 

[e'di  Towedi']. 


De'  taho'. 

"[said Frenchman  (sub.)].  Went  fell. 


Ha'xahe  de'di  Tcetkanadi'. 

Laughing  went  Rabbit 

(sub.). 


Ehe'da11. 

So  far. 
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NOTES 

This  myth,  which  is  evidently  of  modern  origin,  was  dictated  by 
Betsy  Joe,  the  only  full-blood  Biloxi  residing  in  Rapides  parish, 
Louisiana,  to  her  daughter,  Maria  Johnson,  and  Bankston  Johnson, 
the  husband  of  Maria.  The  man  and  his  wife  dictated  it  to  J.  Owen 
Dorsey,  in  the  presence  of  Betsy  Joe,  so  that  the  old  woman  might 
supply  any  omissions. 

1.  Utcutu  (from  tcu) ;  akdtsi ,  woman’s  word  (used  by  Betsy  Joe), 
but  if  Bankston  had  been  speaking  in  his  own  name  he  would  have 
used  akldlsi . 

2.  Duti  oxpa,  “he  ate,  he  devoured,”  i.  e.,  he  ate  the  potato  vines 
till  he  had  devoured  all — one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  function 
performed  in  the  Biloxi  language  by  mere  juxtaposition.  See  9 
{axok-yan  yeskasa n  dusi  uxnedi ),  21  ide  taho). 

5.  Ani  kyd  onni  kedi  xyo.  The  use  of  xyo  here  is  peculiar,  but 
the  author  suggests  “must”  as  its  equivalent.  A  future  idea  seems  to 
be  expressed. 

7.  nkakaHcki  ke.  If  ke  be  part  of  the  word,  it  is  from  akaHckike , 
in  which  event,  akaHckike — akaHci;  but  if  it  be  a  distinct  word  the 
meaning  is  a  mystery. 

9.  Uxnedi  given;  but  it  may  have  been  intended  for  u  hinedi . 
ATa,  meaning  not  gained,  perhaps  “when.” 

11.  on-ha.  Ha  here  may  not  be  a  distinct  word,  in  which  case  it 
may  form  a  word  with  the  preceding  syllable. 

12.  Yankinxnda,  see  inki. 

16.  Ason  poska  insihixti  rnanki  edi  refers  to  what  the  Rabbit  said, 
but  is  merely  a  report  of  it,  not  the  exact  remark.  As  the  myth  was 
told  among  the  Biloxi,  this  sentence  was  probably  expressed  thus: 
HkaniAson jposka  nkinsihixti edi  Tcetkanadi ,  “Then  the  Rabbit  said, 
‘  I  am  in  great  fear  of  the  brier  patch.’” 

TRANSLATION  ° 

The  Rabbit  aided  his  friend  the  Frenchman  with  his  work.  They 
planted  (Irish)  potatoes.  The  Rabbit  took  the  potato  vines  as  his  share 
of  the  crop  and  devoured  them  all.  The  next  time  that  the}7  farmed 
they  planted  corn,  and  this  time  the  Rabbit  said,  “I  will  eat  the  roots.” 
So  he  pulled  up  all  the  corn  by  the  roots,  but  he  found  nothing  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  hunger.  Then  the  Frenchman  said,  “Let  us  dig  a  well.”  But 
the  Rabbit  did  not  desire  it.  He  told  the  Frenchman  that  he  must  dig 
it  alone.  To  this  the  Frenchman  replied,  “You  shall  not  drink  the 
water  from  the  well.”  “That  does  not  matter.  I  am  used  to  licking 
off  the  dew  from  the  ground,”  answered  the  Rabbit.  The  Frenchman 


a  Published  also  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  vi,  48-49, 1893. 
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made  a  tar-baby  and  stood  it  up  close  to  the  well.  The  Rabbit  ap¬ 
proached  the  well,  carrying  a  long  piece  of  cane  and  a  tin  bucket.  On 
reaching  the  well  he  spoke  to  the  tar-baby,  but  the  latter  said  nothing. 
“Friend,  what  is  the  matter;  are  you  angry?”  said  the  Rabbit. 
Still  the  tar-baby  said  nothing.  So  the  Rabbit  hit  him  with  one  fore¬ 
paw,  which  stuck  there.  “Let  me  go,  or  I  will  hit  you  on  the  other 
side,”  said  the  Rabbit.  And  when  he  found  that  the  tar-baby  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  he  hit  him  with  his  other  forepaw,  which  stuck  to  the 
tar-baby.  “I  will  kick  you,”  said  the  Rabbit.  But  when  he  kicked 
him,  the  hind  foot  stuck.  “  I  will  kick  you  with  the  other  foot,”  said 
the  Rabbit.  And  when  he  did  so,  that  foot  stuck  to  the  tar-baby. 
Then  the  Rabbit  resembled  a  ball,  because  his  feet  were  sticking  to 
the  tar-baby  and  he  could  neither  stand  nor  recline. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Frenchman  drew  near.  He  tied  the  legs  of 
the  Rabbit,  laid  him  down,  and  scolded  him.  Then  the  Rabbit  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  in  great  fear  of  a  brier  patch.  “As  you  are  in  such  fear 
of  a  brier  patch  I  will  throw  you  into  one,”  said  the  Frenchman. 
“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  Rabbit.  “I  will  throw  you  into  the  brier 
patch,”  repeated  the  Frenchman.  “I am  much  afraid  of  it,”  answered 
the  Rabbit.  “As  you  are  in  such  dread  of  it,  I  will  throw  you  into 
it,”  replied  the  Frenchman.  So  he  seized  the  Rabbit  and  threw  him 
into  the  brier  patch.  The  Rabbit  fell  into  it  at  some  distance  from 
the  Frenchman.  But  instead  of  being  injured,  he  sprang  up  and  ran 
off  laughingat  the  trick  he  had  played  on  the  Frenchman. 

2.  The  Rabbit  and  the  Bear 

Tcetkana'  Onti'  ki'tena'xtu  xa'.  Tcetkana'  Onti-k',  “  Heyan'-hin-ta',” 

Rabbit  Bear  they  had  been  Rabbit  Bear  “There  reach  thou” 

friends  to  each  other.  (ob.  case)  (m.  to  m.) 

ki'ye-han'  kide'di.  “Aso11'  tan'xti  nkati'  na'”  e-han'  kide'di.  E'yan 

said  when  went  home.  “  Brier  very  I  dwell  in  .”  Said  when  went  home.  There 

to  (and)  patch  large  (and) 

him 

ki'di-han'  kiduni'  da  tcaktca'ke  ha'maki.  Onti  yan/  e'yau  hi'  aso11' 

got  when  young  gath-  he  hung  up  a  lot.  Bear  the  th'ere  arrived  brier 

home  (and)  canes  ered  moving  patch 

one(?) 

tan'  inda'hi  hande'-t  xyan.  Ason'  poski'nki  xe  na'nki  Tce'tkanadi'. 

large  was  seeking  it  (an  archaic  Brier  round  and  he  was  sitting  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 

ending).  patch  little 

•  *  (See  Note.) 

5  E'kiha11'  taptowe'di  Tce'tkanadi'.  Ekikan'  On'ti  yandi'  inske'-lian 

And  then  made  a  popping  Rabbit  the  (sub.)  And  then  Bear  the  (sub.)  was  when 

or  pattering  noise  (  =  where-  scared  (and) 

with  his  feet  upon)  (See  Note.) 

yahe'ya11  de  sin'hinx-kan  Tcetkanadi',  “Hi+ha',  tenaxi',  aya'nde 

to  a  distance  went  stopped  when  Rabbit  the  (sub.)  “Oh!  or  Halloo!  O  friend,  that  was 
and  stood  you 

kan'  e'fikinyon'ni  wo'?  Ndoku'  xaha-ta',”  he'di  Tce'tkanadi'. 

when  did  I  do  that  way  ?  Come  from  sit  down ”  (m.  said  that  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 

to  you  that  place  to  me  to  m. ) 

Kiduni'-yan  ku-kan'  duti'  oxpa':  Tcetkana'  ko' son'sa  duti':  Tcetkana' 

Young  canes  gave  when  he  ate  swallowed  Rabbit  one  (only)  ate:  Rabbit 

to  him  all:  (See  N®te.) 
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son'sa 


On'ti  ya'ndi  o'xpa. 

Bear  the  (sub.)  swallowed 


aku'skusi'nki  na'x-kan, 

one  biting  off  little  pieces,  stood  when 
(only)  one  at  a  time  (or  mine-  all. 

(See  Note.)  ing)  (See  Note.) 

10  xana'  yahe'  ko,”  On'ti-3'andi'  he'di. 

always,  ’  this  (See  Note.),”  Bear  the  said  that. 

or  (sub. ) 

usually 

hin-ta',”  Tcetkana'  ki'ye-han'  kide'di.  “Ha'me  tan' 

reach  thou,”  Rabbit  said  to  when  went  home.  "Bent  tree  large 

him  (and) 


u 


Nka'kiyasi 

“I  liked  it 


He-han'to 

Said  when 
that 


kide'di. 

went  home. 


E}’an' 

“There 
(See  Note.) 


on'ni 

made 


(m.  to  m.) 
(See  Note.) 

e  -  han' 

Said  when 
(and) 

inda'hi 


nkati 

I  dwell 
in 


na 


kide'-kan 

went  when 
home 


Tce'tkanadi' 

Rabbit  the  (sub.) 


n 


ti'-wo  de'di.  Ha'me  ta11'  o 

another  departed.  Bent  tree  large  made 

house 
(= abroad) 

xotka'  uxe'  na'nki,  xyihe'  na'nki 

hollow  was  sitting  in,  was  growling 


ande'-txye.  Ayan' 

was  hunting  it  in  the  (archaic  Tree 
past  ending). 

[On'ti  ya'ndi].  Tce'tkanadi'  koxta',  yahe'ya11  kide'  xe'he.  On'ti  j^an, 

Bear  the  (sub.).  Rabbit  the  (sub.)  ran  from  to  a  distance  went  sat  down.  Bear, 

danger,  home¬ 

ward 


15  “He'+ha<,  cena'xe-di',aya'ndekan'e'tikin'yonni  wo'?  Ndoku'xalia-ta\ 


n 


“Halloo, 


O  friend, 


that  was  when 
you 


did  I  do  that 
to  you 


Come  from 
that  place 
to  me 


sit  down,” 
(m.  to  m.), 


he'di  O'ti-ya'ndi.  Ka'wa  ni'+ki  na'x  kan  e'tike  ya'nde  na'.  Axo'g 

said  Bear  the  (sub.).  What  not  haying  stood  when  he  was  still  (or  .  Young 

that  it  there  now) 

(See  Note.) 

duni'  da  de'di  On'ti  ya'ndi.  Ekanhan'  akidi'  si'psiwe'di  duti'  ha'nde. 

canes  to  went  Bear  the  (sub.).  And  then  small  black  bugs  that  he  went  eating. 


gather 

A'nde  a'on  de'  han  axo'g  kiduni' 

A  long  went  when  young  canes 

time  (and) 

[When  he  had  been  gone  a  long 
time]  (See  Note) 

Tcetkana'  kitcu'di,  mi'xyi  de/di 

Rabbit  put  them  down  to  go  went 
for  him  around  in 
a  circle. 


stay  in  decayed  logs, 
“  Bessie  bugs” 


(See  Note.) 


tci'na  yi'nki  da.  E'j’a11  kldi'. 

a  few  small  gathered.  There  returned 
(ones)  home. 

(See  Note) 

(On'ti  ya'ndi).  “0,”  kiye'  han 

Bear  the  (sub.)  “Oh!”  said  when 

that  (and) 


20  kiya'  kipana'hi  de'  han  inkne'  [On'ti  ya'ndi].  “  Inaye'ya11,”  he'kan 

again  turned  back  went  when  vomited  Bear  the  (sub.).  .  “  This  what  you  eat  said  when 

(and)  with  (?)” 

Tce'tkana'di,  “Aduti'  etike'  ko  ndu'xni  xa'  na,”  e'di  Tce'tkana'di. 

Rabbit  the  (sub.),  “Food  that  sort  I  have  not  eaten  .”  said  Rabbit  the  (sub.). 

(?)  in  the  past, 

E'  kan,  “Ayi'ndi  ko'  iya'nkaku'ya11  inkiya'nitepi'  yahetu'  ko'ke 

Said  when  “You  you  fed  me  I  like  it  so  well  (sic)  like  this  (sic)  sure 

it  •  enough 

nan'ni,  nikan'  eti'kiyanko^ni  xyexyo',”  On'ti  ya'ndi  he'di-hantca' 

it  has  been  when  you  treat  me  that  way  why-?”  Bear  the  (sub.)  said  that  when 

so  (sic)  (=as) 

te'ye  te  Tce'tkana'-kan.  “Ina-yan  kok  xahe'ni-k  te'in\Te  ki  ima'nki 

"to  kill  wish-  Rabbit  the  (ob.).  “Sun  moves  not  when  I  kill  (and)  lay  you 

him  ed.  you  down  (sic) 

25  xyo',”  e'di  On'ti  ya'ndi.  He  kan'  ya'ndi-yan  t!xtixy6'  na'fiki 

1”  said  Bear  the  (sub.).  Said  when  heart"  was  beating  as  he  sat 

that 

Tce'tkana'di.  Ayan'  xotka'  akl'pupsuki'.  Ekikan'  te'ye  te  Tce'tkana'- 

Rabbit  the  (sub.).  Tree  hollow  he  headed  off  Rab-  Then  to  kill  wish-  Rabbit 

bit  (in  it).  him  ed 

kan,  unatci'ktcl-dl  kakii'niiki,  xotkaya11'  haku'niiki.  Haku'nuki  hantca' 

the  (ob.)  then  dodged  about  got  out  of  hollow  tree  got  out  of.  Get  out  of  when 

ason'  poska'  de  xe'he-hantca'  hakxi'di  [Tce'tkanadi'].  Tce'tkana' 

brier  patch  (cv.)  went  sat  down  when  got  angry  Rabbit  the  (sub.).  Rabbit 
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hakxi'di 

got  angry 


hantca' 

when 


u 


I'yinda'hi  yuke'di  ko' 

“They  are  hunting  you  when 


ayande'-yuwa'ya"  nda'-hi 


30 


hani',” 

Note),” 

yuke'di-xya11' 

are  chasing  when 

Ehe'da11. 

So  far. 


[he'di  Tce'tkanadi'].  Eon'ni-di' 

said  that  Rabbit  the  (sub.).  For  that  reason 


onti-k' 

Bear  the 
(ob.) 


ha'ne  o-tu'xa. 

find  they  shot  him 
(customary  act). 


NOTES 


toward  the  place  where 
you  are 

tcu'nki  tcetka-k' 

dog  rabbit  the  (ob.) 

Ekan'  Tcetkana'  de' 

Then  Rabbit  had  gone. 


(See 

no'xe 

they 

on'xa. 


1.  kitenaxtu  ( tenaxi ). 

3.  tcaktcake  (teak).  In  uOnti  yan ,”  etc.,  yan  may  be  the  nominative 
sign,  instead  of  that  of  motion. 

4.  poskmki,  pronounced  poskin-\-ki  ( poska-\-yinki ). 

5.  inske-han ,  pronounced  inske<Jian. 

8.  sonsa  in  two  places,  pronounced,  son-\-sa. 

9.  ahuskusinki  (from  akuskuse-\-yinki ),  pronounced  akuskusin-\-ki. 

9.  Nkakiyasi  xana  yahe  ko.  Nkakiyasl  (kiyasi).  The  author 
thinks  that  ko  can  not  be  translated  by  any  single  English  word,  and 
that  it  probably  modifies  yahe. 

10.  Eyan  hiHa ,  pronounced  Eyan' hinta-\-  • 

16.  Kawa  niki ,  being  pronounced  Ka'wa  ni-\-ki ,  conveys  the  idea, 
“you  are  here  now,  but  I  have  nothing  for  you.” 

17.  duti  hande ,  pronounced  duti-\- ha' nde.  Aride  aon  de  han ,  etc. 
A  case  of  “hapax  legomenon.”  The  exact  equivalents  of  ande  and 
aon  can  not  be  given. 

18.  yinki ,  pronounced  yin-\-ki. 

20.  lnayeyan  given  as  meaning,  “this  is  what  you  eat  with;”  but 
it  is  rather,  “You  (O  Rabbit)  can  swallow  this.” 

21.  nduxni  (ti). 

22.  iyarikakuyan  (yaku). 

23.  etikiyankonni  (on). 

29.  nda-hi  hani ,  a  case  of  “hapax  legomenon,”  given  as  mean¬ 
ing,  “I  will  go,”  but  in  ordinary  Biloxi  that  is  expressed  by  Nda' 
dande' .  Nda! hi  as  recorded  by  the  author  may  have  been  intended 
for  Nyin'dahi ,  “I  seek  you.” 


TRANSLATION  a 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Bear  had  been  friends  for  some  time.  One  day 
the  Rabbit  said  to  the  Bear  :  “Come  and  visit  me.  I  dwell  in  a  very 
large  brier  patch.”  Then  he  departed  home.  On  reaching  home  he 
went  out  and  gathered  a  quantity  of  young  canes  which  he  hung  up. 
Meanwhile  the  Bear  had  reached  the  abode  of  the  Rabbit  and  was 
seeking  the  large  brier  patch;  but  the  Rabbit  really  dwelt  in  a  very 


a  Published  also  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  vx,  49-50,  1893. 
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small  patch.  When  the  Rabbit  knew  that  the  Bear  was  near,  he  began 
to  make  a  pattering  sound  with  his  feet.  This  scared  the  Bear,  who 
retreated  to  a  distance  and  then  stopped  and  stood  listening.  As  soon 
as  the  Rabbit  noticed  this,  he  cried  out,  “  Halloo!  my  friend,  was  it  you 
whom  I  treated  in  that  manner?  Come  and  take  a  seat.”  So  the  Bear 
did  as  the  Rabbit  had  requested  and  went  to  him.  The  Rabbit  gave 
the  young  canes  to  his  guest,  who  soon  swallowed  all,  while  the  Rabbit 
himself  ate  but  one;  that  is,  the  Rabbit  minced  now  and  then  at  one 
piece  of  cane,  while  the  Bear  swallowed  all  the  others.  “This  is  what 
I  have  always  liked,”  said  the  Bear,  just  as  he  was  departing.  Said  he 
to  the  Rabbit,  “Come  and  visit  me.  I  dwell  in  a  large  bent  tree.”  After 
his  departure,  the  Rabbit  started  on  his  journey.  He  spent  some  time 
in  seeking  the  large  bent  tree,  but  in  vain,  for  the  Bear  was  then  in  a 
hollow  tree,  where  he  was  growling.  The  Rabbit  heard  the  growls, 
and  fled,  going  some  distance  before  he  sat  down.  Then  said  the  Bear : 
“Halloo!  my  friend,  was  that  you  whom  I  treated  in  that  manner? 
Come  hither  and  sit  down.”  So  the  Rabbit  obeyed  him.  “You  are 
now  my  guest,”  said  the  Bear,  “but  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  eat.” 
So  the  Bear  went  in  search  of  food.  He  went  to  gather  young  canes. 
As  he  went  along,  he  was  eating  the  small  black  bugs  which  stay  in 
decayed  logs.  When  he  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  he  returned  to 
his  lodge  with  a  very  few  young  canes.  He  put  them  down  before  the 
Rabbit  and  then  walked  round  him  in  a  circle.  In  a  little  while  the  Bear 
said  “Oh!”  and  turned  back  toward  the  Rabbit  before  whom  he  vom¬ 
ited  up  the  bugs  which  he  had  eaten.  “Swallow  this,”  said  he  to  the 
Rabbit.  “I  have  never  eaten  such  food,”  said  the  Rabbit.  This 
offended  the  Bear,  who  said,  “When  you  entertained  me,  I  ate  all  the 
food  which  you  gave  me,  as  I  liked  it  very  well;  but  now  that  I  give 
you  food,  why  do  you  treat  me  thus?”  Then  the  Bear  wished  to  kill 
the  Rabbit,  to  whom  he  said,  “  Before  the  sun  moves  [sets?]  I  shall  kill 
you  and  lay  down  your  body.”  As  he  spoke,  the  Rabbit’s  heart  was 
beating  from  terror,  for  the  Bear  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  hollow 
tree  in  order  to  prevent  the  Rabbit’s  escape.  But  the  Rabbit,  who  was 
very  active,  managed  to  dodge  and  thus  he  got  out  of  the  hollow  tree. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  brier  patch  and  took  his  seat,  being  very  angry 
with  the  Bear.  Then  he  shouted  to  the  Bear,  “When  they  are  hunting 
you,  I  will  go  toward  your  place  of  concealment.”  For  that  reason  it 
has  come  to  pass  since  that  day  that  when  dogs  are  hunting  a  rabbit, 
they  find  a  bear,  which  is  shot  by  the  hunter.  After  making  his  threat 
to  the  Bear,  the  Rabbit  departed  for  his  home.  The  end. 
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3.  How  the  Rabbit  Caught  the  Sun  in  a  Trap: 

Myth  Translated  into  Biloxi 


An  Omaha 


Tc&tkana'  kdnkun'  kmonpa'  ti  xyapka'  ktihando11'  etuxa'.  E'witexti' 

Rabbit  his  grand- he  with  ner,  tent  ‘  low  he  used  to  live  they  say.  Very  early  in 

mother  (or,  they  two)  the  morning 

hena'ni  waxde'  etuxa'.  E'witexti'  hena'ni  de'  kike',  edi',  an'yadi 

every  went  to  they  say.  Very  early  in  every  went  though  behold  person 
hunt  the  morning 

si'  naskexti'  kiton'ni  de  on'kne  etuxa'. 

feet  very  long  he  first  had  already  ;they  say. 

gone 

ha'nde  etuxa',  Tce'tkanadi.  “Xki'tonni 


Anya'  kaka'  ye'hon  te' 

Person  what  (sort)  to  know  wished 


sign  of  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 
continuous 
action 

ha'nde  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'. 

sign  of  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 
continuous 
action 

An'yadi  si'  naskexti'  kiya' 

Person  foot  very  long  again 


‘‘I  first 


e'ya11  nkihin'  xyo,”  uyi'hi 

there  I  reach  will  (?)”  thought 


E'witexti'  ki'ne  de'  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'. 

Very  early  in  arose  went  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 
the  morning  from  re¬ 
clining 

de  on'kne  etuxa'.  Tcetkana' 


kide'di 

went 

home 


etuxa'. 

they  say. 


“Kunkun', 

‘  O  grandmother 


kiton'ni 

he  first 

xkiton'ni 

I  first 


had  already  they  say. 
gone 

te'  nka'nde  kike', 

wish  I  contin-  though 
ually 


yan'xldton'ni  on'kne,”  edi'  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'.  “Kunkun/, 

he  had  already  arrived  there  said  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.)  “  O  grandmother 
before  me  ”  he 


Rabbit 

tcima'na 

again 

kankonni' 

trap 


nkon'-han  netkohi'  xehenke' 

I  make  and  road  I  set  it  on 

it 

10  “Tcidlke'  -etikayo11',” 

“Why  you  do  that  way,” 


edi' 

said 

she 


ndu'si 

I  take 
him 

etuxa' 

they  say 


55 


xvo , 

will  (?)” 


edi' 

said 
he 

Tcetkana' 

Rabbit 


etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'. 

they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 


nyan'ni,”  edi'  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'. 

I  hate  him”  said  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 
he 

ki'ya  de  on'kne  etuxa'. 

again  had  already  they  say. 
departed 

Anya'di  si'  naskexti' 

Person  foot  very  long 


kunkun'.  uAnya'di 

his  grand-  “Person 

mother. 

De'di  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'. 

Went  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub.) 


hi'  xyan 

ar-  when 
rived 

Tce'tkanadi'. 

Rabbit  the  (sub.) 


Pska11'  yihi' 

Waiting  for  night 


de'  kne' 

had  gone 


to'x  manki' 

"  was  reclining 


E'yan 

There 

etuxa' 

they  say 


kankonni' 

trap 


netkohi' 

road 


xehe'kiye  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi'  etukon'ni.  E'witexti'  kankonni'  don'hi 

set  it  down  they  sav  Rabbit  the  (sub. )  he  did  that  V ery  early  in  trap  to  see  it 

for  him  way.  the  morning 

15  te'  dedi'  etuxa'.  Edi',  Ina'  ko  dusi'  [on'xa]  etuxa'.  Tanhinxti' 

wish-  he  they  say.  Behold  Sun  the  taken  [in  remote  they  say. 

ed  went  (ob.)  past] 


Running  very 
fast 


kide'. 

went 

home. 

ndu'si- 

I  take  it 

inkan' 

cord 


He'yaQ  ki'di  kunkunyan'  kutiki'.  “Kunkun',  kawaya11 

There  reached  his  grandmother  he  told  her.  “  O  grandmother,  something 

home 

inske'yanke',”  edi'  etuxa'  Tcetkanadi'. 

it  scared  me,”  said  he  they  say  Rabbit  the  (sub. 

f  -%-r  -  -  —  *  n 1 f  — X  ^  T\  /~v  v>  o  ^  i  ^ 


xye  m, 

Jbut 


xye'ni  inske'yanke'  hena'ni,’ 

but  it  scared  me  every,” 


ndu'si  na'unkihi 

I  take  it  I  wished  that  I 
could 

Psdehi'  dusi'  haiikeyan/  kiya'  de  etuxa' 

Knife  took  ha»  keya»'  again  went  they  say 
and  to  that 
place  (?) 

20  Stuxa'.  “  Kdpini'xtihay e' !  Tcidi'kika11  e'tikayon'ni. 

they  say.  “  You  have  done  very  wrong !  Why 


or  other 

“  Kunkun', 

“  O  grandmother, 

edi'  etuxa' 

said  he  they  say 


Tce'tkanadi'. 

Rabbit  the  (sub.) 


A'tckaxti'ye 

He  caused  it  to  be 
very  near 


have  you  done  thus? 


Ndohu' 

Come  right 
to  me 
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yan'xkiduwa'!”  Ina  e'tikihe'di  etuxa'. 

untie  me!”  Sun  said  that  to  him  thev  saw 

Tce'tkana'. 

Rabbit. 


Aki'duwaxi'  kida'  on'ni' 

Sun  said  that  to  him  they  say.  Going  to  one  side  was  going  back 

Pa'si  ha11'  inkan'  ko  psdehi'  ko  uksa'ki  Tce'tkana'[-di]. 

Stooped  and  cord  (the  knife  the  cut  it  Rabbit, 

and  low-  ob.)  (with) 

ered  his 
head 

Ina'  kuwo'  dedi'  etuxa'.  Tcetkana'  asonti'wa'nihiya'  hin'  adatctka', 

Sun  up  above  went  they  say.  Rabbit  between  the  shoulders  hair  was  scorched, 

Ina'  e'tukon'ni.  Tanhin'  kide'di  Tcetkana'.  “A'tcitci'+!  kunkun', 

Sun  did  that  way.  Ran  went  home  Rabbit.  “Ouchl  O  grand¬ 

mother 

ya'nkataxnixti',”  edi'  etuxa'  Tce'tkana[-di'J.  “  Kode'ha11,  nyinkado'di 

I  am  burned  severely,”  said  they  say  Rabbit.  “Alas!  my  grandson 

he 

de'  a'taxnixti',”  edi'  etuxa'  Tcetkana'  kunkun'  ko.  Ehe'da11. 

this  is  burned  severely,”  said  they  say  Rabbit  his  grand-  the.  So  far. 

she 


mother 


NOTES 


As  stated,  this  myth  is  from  the  Omaha,  which  the  author  told  to 
Betsy  Joe  and  Maria  Johnson,  her  daughter,  two  Biloxi  women,  in 
February,  1892,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Biloxi  equivalents  for  each 
sentence  of  the  Omaha  version.  After  gaining  this  text,  the  author 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  Bankston  Johnson  (in  addition  to  the  two 
women),  to  obtain  two  Biloxi  myths.  The  first  line  can  begin  with 
jfrdk,  “Behold,”  or,  “Once  upon  a  time.” 

I.  ti  xyapka  ( —ati  xyapka).  Perhaps  the  initial  a  was  omitted 
because  the  preceding  word,  kinonpa ,  ended  in  a.  Ktihandon ,  i.  e., 
kti  liande  on. 

8.  yanxkitonni  onkne.  The  Sun  had  passed  there  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Rabbit.  Plad  he  just  passed,  the  Rabbit  might  have 
said,  4 4  yan>  xkiton'ni  kne' .  ” 

9.  xe/ienke,  an  unusual  contraction  of  xehehunke  (xShe). 

II.  nyanni  ( iyan ). 

15.  Edi ,  Ina  ko  dusi  \onxa\  etuxa.  First  dictated  without  4 4  onxa. ” 
The  author  thinks  that  it  should  read,  “dusk  on'  kn$”  as  the  capture  of 
the  Sun  occurred  only  a  short  time  before  the  Rabbit  reached  the 
trap.  4  4  Dusi'  on'xa  ”  would  imply  that  he  had  been  caught  long  before. 

15.  Tanhinxti  kide ,  etc.  The  frequent  omission  of  connecting 
words  will  be  noticed.  Expressed  in  full,  the  sentences  read,  TanJiinxtk 
kide'  etuxa! ;  IIe!yan  kl'di-han  kunJcunyan'  kutikk  etuxa' . 

21.  Akiduwaxi  kida  onni  Tcetkana.  The  last  word  should  be 
Tcetkanadi. 

TRANSLATION 


The  Rabbit  and  his  grandmother  lived  in  a  tent.  He  used  to  go 
hunting  every  day,  very  early  in  the  morning.  But  though  he  used 
to  go  very  early  every  morning,  it  happened  that  a  person  with  very 
long  feet  had  passed  along  ahead  of  him.  For  many  days  the  Rabbit 
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wished  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  this  man  was.  He  continued 
to  think,  “I  will  reach  there  before  him!”  Nevertheless  it  always 
happened  that  the  person  with  the  large  feet  had  gone  ahead  of  him. 
So  one  day  the  Rabbit  went  home,  and  said  to  his  grandmother,  “O 
grandmother,  though  I  have  long  desired  to  be  the  first  to  get  there, 
again  has  he  gotten  there  ahead  of  me!  O  grandmother,  I  will  make 
a  trap,  and  I  will  place  it  in  the  road,  and  thus  I  will  catch  him.” 

“Why  will  you  do  that?”  said  his  grandmother.  “I  hate  the 
person,”  said  the  Rabbit.  He  departed.  On  reaching  the  place,  he 
found  that  the  person  had  already  departed.  So  the  Rabbit  lay  near 
by,  awaiting  the  coming  of  night.  That  night  he  went  to  the  place 
where  the  person  with  large  feet  had  been  passing,  and  there  he  set 
the  trap  (a  noose). 

Very  early  the  next  morning  he  went  to  look  at  the  trap.  Behold, 
the  Sun  had  been  caught!  The  Rabbit  ran  home  with  all  his  might. 
When  he  reached  there,  he  told  his  grandmother  what  he  had  seen. 
“O  grandmother,  I  have  caught  something  or  other,  but  it  scared  me. 
I  wished  to  take  the  noose,  but  the  thing  scared  me  every  time  that  I 
tried  to  get  it,”  said  the  Rabbit.  Then  the  Rabbit  seized  a  knife  and 
went  again  to  the  place  of  the  adventure.  He  went  very  near  the 
strange  being,  who  thus  addressed  him:  “You  have  done  very  wrong! 
Come  and  release  me!”  The  Rabbit  did  not  go  directly  toward  him, 
but  passed  to  one  side  of  him.  He  bowed  his  head,  and  cut  the  noose 
with  the  knife.  The  Sun  went  up  above.  But  before  he  went,  he  had 
scorched  the  fur  between  the  Rabbit’s  shoulders.  Then  the  Rabbit  ran 
home  (screaming  with  pain).  “Ouch!  I  have  been  burned  severely!” 
said  the  Rabbit.  “Alas!  this  time  has  my  grandson  been  burned 
severely,”  said  the  grandmother.  The  end. 


4.  A  Letter 

Tenaxi',  akutxyi'  na'tcka  nko11'  de'hiiikiye'.  Tenaxi',  tci'diki 

O  friend,  letter  short  I  make  it  I  send  it  to  you.  O  friend,  how 

hi'mankiya11  unna'xe  te'.  Ya'xkitca'daha'  xye'ni,  nki'xtu  ko 

youare(=recline?)  I  hear  wish.  You  have  forgotten  us  but  we 

inktca'tuni'.  Yi'ndonha  kikna'ni  snisni'hi.  Ta'  ahi' 

we  have  not  for-  We  see  you  perhaps  cold  time.  Deer  skin 
gotten  you.  re¬ 

mote  (?) 


ayatsi'-yan 

you  buy  the 


unna'xe 

I  hear  it 


na'unkihi'. 

I  hope  (or  wish). 


Ni'stuti  tko'he  ya'nkukutiki'  na'unkihi'. 

Correct  very,  altogether  you  tell  it  to  me  I  hope  (or,  wish). 


5  Akutxyi'  uksa'ni 

Letter  very  soon 


hu'yaxkiye'  na'unkihi'.  Nya'yin  naxe' 

you  send  it  hither  I  hope  (or,  wish).  I  ask  you  a  question 
to  me 


naunkihi. 

I  wish. 


No'we  nan'ni  hinya'ndihin'  dande'. 

Day  throughout  I  think  of  you  will, 

(or,  each) 
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NOTES 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  Biloxi  text  it  occurred  to  the 
author  that  he  might  read  an  Omaha  letter,  sentence  by  sentence,  to 
the  Biloxi  and  obtain  the  corresponding  sentences  in  their  language. 
As  his  informants  could  not  give  the  Biloxi  equivalents  for  about  half 
of  the  sentences  in  the  Omaha  letters  the  author  was  obliged  to  vary 
the  phraseology  now  and  then.  In  this  manner  he  obtained  two  short 
texts,  the  one  just  given  and  the  following  one.° 

1.  dehinkiye  (de). 

2.  Taxkitcadaha  (toted);  inkteatuni  (toted);  yindonha  may  be  from 
donhi . 

3.  -yan  may  refer  to  objects  at  a  remote  place. 

4.  yankukutlki  (kutl);  huyaxkiyZ  (Aw);  nyayin  nax&  (hayin). 

6.  hinyandihin  (yihi). 


TRANSLATION 

O  friend,  I  write  a  short  letter  which  I  send  you.  O  friend,  I  wish 
to  hear  how  you  are.  You  have  forgotten  us,  but  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  you.  We  may  see  you  in  the  autumn.  I  hope  to  hear  that 
you  have  bought  deer  skins.  I  hope  that  you  will  tell  me  just  how 
things  are.  I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  a  letter  very  soon.  I  wish 
to  ask  you  a  question.  ,  I  will  think  of  you  each  day  [until  I  receive 
your  reply?]. 


5.  A  Letter 

Hinkson'tkaka',  akutxyi'  ayo11'  non'd  ndonhi'.  Kitsan'yatu', 

O  younger  brother  (m.  sp.)  letter  you  made  it  to-day  I  saw  it.  O  ye  Americans, 

nyi'don-daha'  kikna'ni.  Yata'mitu'  kikine'pixti'  nkint-he'  etanko11'. 

I  see  you  (all)  perhaps.  You  work  for  your-  ■  I  like  it  (sic)  I  too  I  do  so. 

selves 

SoDpxon'ni  unkteu'  de'di  pixti'hinke'.  Aye'ki  unkteu'di;  ato' po'tcka 

Wheat  I  sowed  it  I  did  very  well.  Corn  I  planted;  Irish  potatoes 

unkteu'di;  unktei11'  sayi'  unkteu'di;  awi'ska  tu'donni'  unkteu'di; 

I  planted;  onions  I  planted;  turnips  I  planted; 

5  ta'tka  yinka'  unkteu'di;  panaxti'  pixti'hinke'.  Nkti'ya11  nkoD'ni 

peas  small  I  planted;  all  I  did  very  well.  My  house  I  made 

[=  beans] 

pixti'  xye'ni,  }ran'xkiha'taxni'.  Kci'xka  ohi'  inkta',  wa'k  son'sa 

very  good,  but  it  was  burned  for  me.  Hog  ten  I  have,  cow  one 

inkta',  a'kikune'  topa'  inkta,  ma'  son'sa  inkta'.  Hinkson'tkaka', 

I  have,  geese  four  I  have,  turkey  one  I  have.  O  younger  brother, 

naxa'xa  nyu'kutiki.  Ka'wa  nkye'ho°tuni'  naxo'  nkan'yasa'xtu 

now  I  have  told  it  to  you.  What  we  knew  not  heretofore  we  were  Indians 

hi1.  Tci'waxti'  ndonxt  on'.  Ku'timaiikde'  kihi'yehonhi'ye  etuke' 

when  Great  trouble  we  have  seen  (in  Being  up  above  he  taught  you  (sing.)  because 

(?).  the  past). 

10  ka'hena'n  iyehon'ni. 

everything  you  (sing.)  know. 


a  The  original  of  this  (first)  letter  may  be  found  in  Omaha  and  Ponka  Letters,  pp.  15,  16,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1891. 
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NOTES 

This  text  consists  of  the  Biloxi  equivalents  of  some  sentences  of  an 
Omaha  letter,  found  on  pages  37-40  of  Omaha  and  Ponka  Letters,  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1891. 
The  English  equivalents  of  the  sentences  were  given,  one  by  one,  to 
Betsy  Joe  and  her  daughter,  Maria  Johnson,  who  then  gave  the 
author  the  corresponding  Biloxi  words. 

2.  kikinepixti,  rather,  inJcikinZpixti,  “I  like  it  for  you;  I  like  what 
you  do  or  have”  (pi). 

3.  unhtcudi  ( tcu ). 

8.  nyukutlki  (kUtl). 

8.  nkyZhoHuni  ( yehon )/  nkaPyasaxtu  ( sahi ). 

9.  ndonxt  on,  in  full  ndonxtu  on  ( don ). 

10.  kahenan  iyehonni ,  in  full,  kahenani  iyehonni. 


TRANSLATION 


O  younger  brother,  to-day  I  have  seen  the  letter  which  you  wrote. 
O  ye  Americans,  I  may  see  you.  I  like  your  working  for  yourselves, 
so  I  am  working,  too.  I  sowed  wheat,  and  did  very  well.  I  planted 
corn,  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  and  peas.  I  succeeded  very  well 
with  all.  I  made  a  very  good  house  for  myself,  but  it  was  burned.  I 
have  ten  hogs,  one  cow,  four  geese,  and  one  turkey.  O  younger 
brother,  now  I  have  told  you.  When  we  lived  as  Indians,  we  knew 
nothing,  and  we  experienced  great  hardships.  You  [white  people] 
know  everything  because  God  has  taught  you. 

6.  The  Brant  and  the  Otter 


5 


Pudedna'  Xyi'nixkana'  ki'tena'xe  ha'nde  on'ni.  “Wite'di  ko 

Ancient  of  Ancient  of  Otters  a  friend,  each  to  was.  “To-morrow  when 

Brants  the  other 

eyan'hin-ta',”  Pudedna'  kiye'di.  Xyi'nixkana'di  e'  kan  de'di. 

reach  there  ”  (male  Ancient  of  said  to  him.  Ancient  of  Otters  the  said  it  when  went, 

to  male)  Brants  (sub.) 

Evan'hin  [han]  Pudedna',  “He  +  ha<,”  Xyini'xkana  e'di. 

Reached  there  [when]  Ancient  of  Brants  “Halloo!”  Ancient  of  Otters  said  it. 

“Kani'ki  na'x-kantca  na'.  Xe'xnank-ta',”  e'  han,  o'kuk  de'di, 

“I  have  nothing  at  all  as  I  sit.  Be  sitting”  (male  to  said  it  when  to  fish  went 

male), 

mantu'hu  du'xtaxtan'na  de'di.  O'  atca'xti  ki'di,  o'  huwe'di.  O' 

leather  vine  jerking  nowand  went.  Fish  many  were  he  carried  fish  he  cooked.  Fish 

then  to  straighten  it  killed  on  his 

back  (?) 


huwe'  de'-hed-han',  mii'suda' 

cooked  that  finished  when  dish 

Pude'dna  kan.  Duti'  Pudedna', 

Ancient  of  the  Ate  Ancient  of 

Brants  (ob.).  Brants 

e'  han,  natian'tata'  ha'nde. 

said  when  raising  his  head  he  was. 
it  often  to  swallow 


yi'nki  tcu'di.  Tcu'  han  kustu'ki 

sm»il  filled.  Filled  when  set  it  down 

before  him 

musuda'  xa'pkaxti  kdu'x-ni.  “Ta<,” 

dish  very  flat  he  could  not  Noise  made 

eat.  by  hitting 

with  his  bill 

Xe'naxkana'  pa  o'xpa  o'  huwe'. 

Ancient  of  Otters  himself  swal-  fish  cooked, 
(only)  lowed 
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“Iyi'xon  wo',”  Pudedna'  kiye'ndi.  “Anhan',  nki'yandi'pi  na' 

“Have  you  ?”  Ancient  of  Brants  he  said  to.  “Yes,  I  am  satisfied 

enough 

10  “  Hi'yandi'pi  hi'usa11,”  ki'ye  han' 

“  You  are  satisfied  how  possible?”  said  to  when 


(strong  denial)  him 

han  i'ndi  kiyo'xpa  kide'di. 

when  he  (Otter)  ate  it  up  for  rapidly. 


kiyo'wo  utco'  onni 

he  took  it  up 


more 


kustu'ki 

set  it  down 


him 


han, 

when, 


before  him 

“Wite'di  ko 

“To-morrow  when 


Xyi'nixka'di 

[Ancient  of]  Otters 
the  (sub.) 

kani'ki  na'x-kantca  na'. 

I  have  nothing  at  all  as  I  sit. 


Pude'd-na  kide' 

Ancient  of  Brants  started 
home 

eyan'hin-ta',”  kiye'di  Xyini'xkaka'  Pude'dnadi. 

reached  there  ’ ’  said  to  him  Ancient  of  Otters  (ob. )  Ancient  of  Brants 
(male  to  male)  (sub.) 

Pudedna'  tiya11'  inhin',  “He+ha<, 

Ancient  of  his  [remote]  reached  “Halloo! 

Brants  house  there 

Xe'xnank-ta',”  e'  han,  o'kuk  de'di,  mantu'hu  du'xtaxtan'na  de'di. 

Be  sitting”  (male  to  said  it  when  to  fish  went  “leather  vine”  jerking  now  and  went, 
male ) ,  then  to  straighten  it 

15  O'  atca'xti  ki'di,  o'  huwe'di.  O'  huwe'  de'-hed-han'  musuda'  yi'nki 

Fish  many  were  he  car-  fish  he  cooked.  Fish  cooked  that  finished  when  dish  small 

killed  ried  on 

his  back  (?) 

tcu'di.  Tcu  han  Xyi'nixka'ka11  kyu'stuki.  Ptcon'-yan  kuwe'ni  kan' 

he  filled.  Filled  when  Ancient  of  Otters  he  set  it  down  Nose  the  could  not  get  when 

(ob.)  for  him.  in  it 

kdu'x-ni.  Pudedna'  du'tcetce'hi  akan'tci  Xyini'xkana'di.  Tca'na 

he  could  not  Ancient  of  he  let  it  drip  often  licked  it  Ancient  of  Otters  the  Again 

eat.  Brants  up  (sub.) 

o'xpa  Pudedna'di  o'  huwe'-yan.  “Iyi'xo11  wo',”  kiye'di.  “Anhan', 

swal-  Ancientof  fish  cooked  the.  “ Have  you  enough  (?)”  he  said  to  “Yes, 

lowed  Brants  the  (sub.)  him. 

nki'yandi'pi  na'.”  “Ke!  hi'yandi'pi  hi'usaD.  ft'tikiyanko11'  xkudi' 

I  am  satisfied  .  ”  “Nonsense!  you  are  how  possi-  You  treated  me  so  I  came  back 

satisfied  ble?  (strong  hither 

denial) 

20  naxo',”  kiye'  han  tena'x  ksa'.  Etu'xa. 

in  the  past,”  he  said  when  friend  broken.  They  say  it. 
to  him 


NOTES 


Although  obtained  directly  from  the  Biloxi,  this  will  be  recognized 
as  an  Indian  version  of  ACsop^s  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crane. 

1.  Pudedna ,  ‘  ‘  the  Ancient  of  Brants,”  as  distinguished  from  jpudeda, 
ua  brant  of  the  present  day.”  So,  Xyinixkana ,  “the  Ancient  of 
Otters,”  as  distinguished  from  xyinixka  or  xanaxka ,  “an  otter  of  the 
present  day,” 

4.  okuk  dedi  (o  and  huh).  Duxtaxtanna  ( xtan ):  see  duxtan  dedi. 
O  atcaxti ,  “many  fish  were  killed;”  but  [t>]  atcaye ,  “to  kill  all  of 
another’s  [fish].” 

6.  de-hed-han ,  “in  full,”  de  hedan  han,  “ that  finished  when,”  i. e., 
“when  he  finished  that.” 

8.  natiaHata ,  to  raise  the  head  often  in  order  to  swallow  something, 
as  a  duck,  goose,  or  chicken  does;  but  anta ,  to  raise  the  head,  as  a 
person,  dog,  or  horse  does. 

10.  Hiyandipi  hiusa71;  Musa n  expresses  the  idea  of  a  positive  denial, 
the  very  opposite  of  a  previous  assertion.  Compare  the  {2egiha  axtan 
(followed  by  ta,  tadan ,  or  taba). 
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8.  e  han /  10.  kiye  han /  11.  hide  han.  Han  causes  the  omission  of 
the  ending  -di  in  verbs  that  it  follows,  as  in  edi,  kidedi ,  kiyedi ,  etc. 

11.  kiyoxpa  ( oxpa ,  see  8). 

12.  eyanhin-ta.  1st  masc.  imperative  addressed  to  a  male  ( e ).  See 
Xexnank-ta  in  line  4. 

16.  kyustuki—kustuki  (6).  Kuweni ,  negative  of  uwe  (see  wahe ,  to 

go  into). 

17.  kdux-ni ,  negative  of  duti  (7).  Dutcetcehi ,  pronounced  dutcetce 
-j-  hi. 

20.  ksd,  archaic  for  the  modern  word,  oye  (see  xo). 

TRANSLATION 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Ancient  of  Brants  and  the  Ancient  of  Otters 
were  living  as  friends.  One  day  the  Ancient  of  Otters  said  to  the 
Ancient  of  Brants,  “Come  to  see  me  to-morrow,”  and  departed. 
When  the  Ancient  of  Brants  reached  the  abode  of  the  Ancient  of 
Otters,  the  latter  being  exclaimed,  “Halloo  !  I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
give  you  to  eat!  Sit  down!  ”  Then  the  Ancient  of  Otters  went  fishing, 
using  a  “leather  vine,”  which  he  jerked  now  and  then  in  order  to 
straighten  it.  Many  fish  were  caught,  and  when  he  reached  home  he 
cooked  them.  When  the  fish  were  done,  the  Ancient  of  Otters  put 
some  into  a  very  flat  dish,  from  which  the  Ancient  of  Brants  could 
not  eat.  So  the  Ancient  of  Brants  hit  his  bill  against  the  dish 
(“7#/”),  and  raised  his  head  often  as  if  swallowing  something.  But 
the  Ancient  of  Otters  was  the  only  one  that  swallowed  the  cooked 
fish.  Then  said  he  to  the  Ancient  of  Brants,  “Have  you  eaten 
enough?”  To  which  his  guest  replied,  “Yes,  I  am  satisfied.”  “No, 
you  are  not  satisfied,”  rejoined  the  Ancient  of  Otters,  taking  up  more 
of  the  fish  which  he  set  down  [in  the  flat  dish]  before  his  guest,  and 
then  he,  the  host,  devoured  it  rapidly. 

When  the  Ancient  of  Brants  was  departing,  he  said  to  his  host, 
“Come  to  see  me  to-morrow.”  When  the  Ancient  of  Otters  reached 
the  abode  of  the  Ancient  of  Brants,  the  latter  being  exclaimed, 
“Halloo!  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  give  you  to  eat!  Sit  down!”  Then 
the  Ancient  of  Brants  went  fishing,  using  a  “leather  vine,”  which  he 
jerked  now  and  then  in  order  to  straighten  it.  Many  fish  were  killed, 
and  when  he  reached  home  with  them  he  cooked  them.  When  the 
fish  were  done  the  Ancient  of  Brants  put  some  into  a  small  round 
dish  into  which  the  Ancient  of  Otters  could  not  get  his  mouth.  So 
the  Ancient  of  Otters  had  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  what  dripped 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ancient  of  Brants.  This  the  former  licked  up. 
Again  did  the  Ancient  of  Brants  swallow  the  cooked  fish.  Finally  he 
said  to  his  guest,  “Have  you  eaten  enough?”  To  which  the  Ancient 
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of  Otters  replied,  “Yes,  lam  satisfied.”  “ Nonsense!”  rejoined  his 
host,  “you  are  not  satisfied.  I  have  served  you  as  you  served  me.” 
This  event  ended  their  friendship. 

7.  The  Opossum  and  the  Raccoon 


Ska'kana'di 

Ancient  of  Opos¬ 
sums  the  (sub.) 

e'yanhi  on' 

got  there  long 
ago 

Etike'  xon'ni 

He  did  that  all  the 
time 

Atuka' 

Raccoon. 


ewite'xti  e'yanhi'  yuhi'  yo'hi  yan-kan'  ka'wa  kita'ni 

very  early  in  to  reach  he  thought  pond  the  (ob.)  what  he  first 
the  morning  there 

ayo'hiya11  a'du  ha11'  ki'de  on  kane  eyan'hi  Ska'kana. 

the  pond  went  when  had  gone  home  reached  Ancient  of 

around  it  already  there  Opossums. 

ekekan'k  ku'tcko  Skakana'di.  Ku'tcko  ha'nde  ha'ne 


and  then 


lay  in  wait 
for  him 


)po 

ub. 


os- 

)• 


Kika'detu 

They  talked 
together 

hayo'ha  de  adudi'.” 

.  pond  that  he  goes 
around  it.” 

Skakana'  he', 

Ancient  of  too 
Opossums 


Ancient  of  0_ 
sums  the  (su 

ha11',  “Tci'dike  andede' 

when  ‘‘Which  of  the  two 


Lying  in  wait 
for  him 


u  • 


Siki'ya11  nkanan'pini' 

“I  sleep  I  do  not  till  day 
[=1  do  not  sleep  till  day] 

“5fkind-he'  nki'ya11  nkanan'pini' 

I  too  I  sleep  I  do  not  till  day 
=1  do  '  .  ‘ 


ewite'xti 

very  early  in 
the  morning 


he  was  he  found 
him 

kine'tu  ko' 

they  get  up  if 


xana 

indeed, 


Atuka'  he'di. 

Raccoon  said  that. 


[= 


i  not  sleep  till  day] 


10 


han'  ka'de:  Atuka'na  kide'di  hin'  Skakana'  he 

when  they  went  Ancient  of  went  home  when  Ancient  of  too 
Raccoons  Opossums 

ki'di  han'  ayu-xo'tka  taho'  yan'  ne-kde'.  Ina' 

reached  when  hollow  tree  lying  he  was  sleeping  Sun 

down  so  long. 

ki'tani  on'  yohi-yan'  ape'ni, 

he  first  long  pond  the  went 

before  around  it 

n'  Ska'kana'di 


home 

de'x-ne. 

was  going. 


xana',” 

indeed,” 

kide'di. 

went  home. 

kuhi'xti 

very  high 


he'di.  E 

said  that.  Said 
it 

Kide' 

Went 
home 

ki'n6 

he  arose 


han 

when 

han' 

when 


Atuka' 

Raccoon 


xon'niyo'hiyan  de 

crawfish  "the  that 


Kide'x-ne  yaoE 


oxpa 

he  He  was  going  singing 
swallowed.  home 

“Hi'na  ki'-yu  wus-se'-di.” 

[Song  of  the  Opossum] . 


naxe' 


Ancient  of 
Opossums 

Atuka'di 

Raccoon 
the  (sub.) 


ne'di. 

listening  was  (std.) 


Ind-he' 

He  too 


yaon'ni: 

sang 


o'kxipa.  Atuka'di  xon'niyo'hi- 

met  him.  Raccoon  crawfish 

the  (sub.) 

yau  o  xpa.  “  Jfka'dit  ondi'  xkida' ouni  nkiya11' te  han',”  Atuka'  he'di. 

the  he  ”  I  have  been  eating  I  was  going  I  am  sleep y,”  Raccoon  said 

swallowed.  so  long  home  (in  the  past)  that. 

“Kkind-he'  nka'dit  ondi'  nki'yanti'-xti  xkida'  onni,”  he'di  Ska'kanadi', 

“I  too  I  have  been  eating  I  (was)  very  I  was  going  said  that  Ancient  of  Opos- 
solong  sleepy  home”  (in  the  past)  sums  the  (sub. ) 

ye'tcpi  wa'di.  E'keon'nidi  kite'  nonde'  kike'  kine'  de'  on  kane'di 

hits  it  throws  it  although  he  gets  has  gone  already 
away  up  . 

Etu'xa. 

They  say. 


tells  a  ne  always.  Since  then 


15  ye'tcpi  wa'di  Ska'kana'di. 

he  tells  a  always  Ancient  of  Opos- 
lie  sums  the  (sub.) 


NOTES 


1.  ewitexti  eyan  nkihi'  nkuhi'  would  be  “  I  thought  that  I  would 
get  there  very  early  in  the  morning.” 

2.  adu  han ,  stem  du;  eti'lcaxon'xa  would  be  “you  do  that  all  the 
time,  do  no  other  way  but  that;”  ctiJcaye'dayan,  “you  say  that  all  the 
time.” 

4.  tddikl  ande’yanka ■  would  be  “  which  one  of  them  (way  off,  not 
seen);”  tcuwa! liandd yan ,  “which  one  (if  seen).” 
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8.  taJio'  ri&-kde\  would  be  “he  lay  down  so  long;”  xenan'x  sahi'xyZ , 
“he  was  standing  so  long,”  or  sinhin'  n&kde',  “he  was  standing  so 
long.” 

d&x-n8:  iddtu  and  nddtu  are  not  used. 

•  y 

9.  aj)&ni=adu'di  (stem  du ). 

11.  wus-se ,  the  crackling  noise  of  a  breaking  stick. 

TRANSLATION 


The  Ancient  of  Opossums  thought  that  he  would  reach  a  certain 
pond  very  early  in  the  morning  [and  catch  the  crawfish  that  might  be 
found  on  the  shore];  but  some  one  else  had  reached  there  first  and  had 
gone  round  the  pond  and  then  had  started  home  long  before  the  An¬ 
cient  of  Opossums  had  arrived  there.  This  unknown  person  acted  thus 
regularly  every  day.  So  at  length  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  lay  in 
wait  for  him.  At  length  he  found  the  person,  who  proved  to  be  the 
Ancient  of  Raccoons.  They  conversed  together,  and  they  agreed  to 
see  which  one  could  rise  the  sooner  in  the  morning  and  go  round  the 
pond.  The  Raccoon  said,  “1  rise  very  early.  I  never  sleep  till  day¬ 
light  comes.”  The  Opossum  made  a  similar  assertion,  and  then  they 
parted,  each  going  to  his  home.  The  Opossum  lay  down  in  a  hollow 
tree  and  slept  there  a  long  time.  He  arose  when  the  sun  was  very 
high  and  was  going  to  the  pond;  but  the  Raccoon  had  already  been 
there  ahead  of  him  and  had  gone  round  the  pond,  devouring  all  the 
crawfish.  The  Raccoon  sang  as  he  was  returning  home.  The  Opossum 
stood  listening,  and  then  he  sang  thus:  ‘  ‘Hi'na  ki'-yu  wus-se' -di”  He 
met  the  Raccoon,  who  had  eaten  all  the  crawfish.  The  Raccoon  said, 
“I  have  been  eating  very  long,  and  I  was  going  home,  as  I  am  sleepy.” 
To  this  the  Opossum  said,  “  I,  too,  have  been  eating  so  long  that  I  am 
sleepy,  so  I  was  going  home.”  The  Opossum  was  always  telling  a  lie. 
The  people  say  this  of  the  Opossum  because  when  one  hits  that  animal 
and  throws  it  down  [for  dead,  pretty  soon]  he  [the  opossum]  gets  up 
and  departs. 

8.  The  Wildcat  and  the  Turkeys 


Tumo'tchkana'di  Mam -k  akde  di-daha  hande  o  de;  tci  dilp  mki 

The  Ancient  of  Wild-  Wild  Tar-  he  crept  (pi.  ob.)  he  was  in  the  past  what  the  not 
cats  (sub.)  key  ( ob.)  upon  m[=invain] 

han'  panhin'  utoho'  xa'nina'ti  ha'nde.  Ma'  intci'na  a'tckaye  ind-he 

It  .  ,  ,  .  , _ n- _ i _  rr^ir^r  AnoiAnt  nf  hft  trot  near  he  too 


when  bag  he  lay  in  it  he  was  rolling  along.  Turkey 


utoho'  don'hi  hi'  panhin'-ka  kiya' 

to  lie  in  it  to  see  how  it  is  bag  (ob.)  again 


de'  -  hed  -  ha11' 

that  finished  when 


Tfimo'tckana'di 

Ancient  of  Wild¬ 
cats  (sub.) 


Ancient  of  he  got  near  he  too 
old  men 

[= Ancient  of  Turkey 
gobblers] 

kiye'  kan  utoho'  kan  dukutcke' 

said  to  when  he  lay  when  he  tied  it 
him  in  it 

xa'ninati'  kde'.  De'-heya11'  kidi'  kan 

rolled  it  ofl  for  some  So  far  he  when 

time.  reached 

again 
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Inxt-he' 

They  too 


utci' 


they  lie 
in  it 


Ad  o' pi  yuke'  yanka' 

Young  they  are  the  (ob.) 
[—The  young  ones.] 

'  utoho'  dukutckS’ 


sonsa' 

one 


5  kidu'we  Tdmo'tckana.  “Pixti',”  kedi'  Ma'  intcina'di. 

untied  it  Ancient  of  Wild-  “Very  good,”  he  said  Ancient  of  Turkey 
for  him  cats.  that  gobblers  (sub.) 

don'xtu  hi  kiyA'daha'  Ma'  intcina'di. 

they  see  he  said  to  them  Ancient  of  Turkey 

how  it  is  gobblers  (sub.) 

ko'x-ni  yuke'di  kike'  e'tikon'-daha'  ant-kde' 

they  were  unwilling  though  he  treated  he  till 

them  so  was 

pankin'  yanka'  a'ntatc-ko'ye  de'ye  de'  kude'ni. 

bag  the  (ob.)  he  placed  it  cross-  sent  it  then  did  not  go. 

wise  (with  the  end  off  (?) 

toward  him) 

e'di  Tumo'tckana'di.  “Wi'xkaxti  e'tike.  Kiyo'wo  utoho'  hi',”  kiye 

he  Ancient  of  Wild-  ‘‘Very  light  that  is  the  Another  lie  in  it  let(?),”  he  said 

said  cats  (sub.).  reason.  (More?) 

10  kan,  utoho'  kiyo'wo  panhin-yan'  diikutcke' .  Axe' 

when  lay  in  it  another  bag  the  he  tied.  Shoulder 


lay  in  it 

“Son'sa 

“One 


he  tied  it 

detike',” 

that  is  the 
reason,” 


he  got 
home 


Tumo'tckana'di.  He'yan  ki'di 

Ancient  of  Wild  There 

Cats  (sub.). 

nkaki'x  ki'di  kama'nkiya'. 

I  carried  on  I  have 
my  back  come  home. 


in'pi. 


In'pi 

Laidit 


down 

idon'hi 

beware  you 
look  at  it 


han', 

when, 


a'nu-de 

he  laid  it 
on 

“  Konni', 

“O  mother, 


to 

kide'di 

went 

home 

ka'wa 

what 


ya'nda 

you  be 


i  v 


nay 

lest,” 


he'di. 

he  said 
that. 


laid  it 
down. 

Idu'we 

Beware 
you  untie 

Eha11'  kupa'hani.  Kupa'hani  kan'  konniyan',  “  Ka'wakehi'  ha'ndeha11,” 

And  he  disappeared.  He  disap-  when  his  mother,  “  What  is  that,  anyhow?” 

then  peared 

kiye'  han,  panhin-yan'  du'we.  Du'we  kan'  son'sa-k  du'si.  Son'sa-k 

bag  the  untied.  Untied  when  one  (ob.)  she  held.  One  (ob.) 


she  said  when 
it  to 


she 

held 


when 


leg  the 


she  caught  both  she 
in  one  hand  held 


han, 

when. 


15  du'si  han  yukpe'-yan  a'kipta'ye  dan  axe'-yan  a'kipta'ye  dan' 

wing  the  she  caught  both  she 
in  one  hand  held 

tan'hin  ma'nki 

was  running 


“Topa'  ndan'ni 

“Four  I  hold 


na'xe 

he 

heard 

yi'nki 

small 


han 

when 


e'yan 

there 


nu+,”  he'di. 

help!”  she  said 
that 

ki'di.  Su'psupi 

he  reached  Black:  here 
again.  and  there 


Ekan'  Tumo'tckana'di 

And  Ancient  of  Wild- 

then  cats  (sub.) 

hu'x  mafiki'* 

he  was  coming 


pa 

head 


hu'x  rnanki' 

he  was  coming 


e'yan 

there  he  reached 


for 

nothing 

ki'di.  KoDniyan'  kyan'hi  ha'nde 


nati'  po'tcki 


hi' 


again. 

kiye'di 


His  mother  he  was  scolding  her 


round 

naha' 

after 


he  told  her 


tin'hinyoki-yan' 

a  room  at  the  side 


konm'-yankan. 

his  mother  the 
(ob.). 

hi' 


Ma'-yan  te'ye.  U'a 

Tur-  the  he  killed.  To  ceok 
key  it 

20  U'e  de'-hed[an]  kan' 

Cooked  that  finished  when 
it 

tahi'xti  in'hin  dande',”  kiye'di  konni'-yankan' 

very  many  they  come  will,”  he  told  her  his  the  (ob.). 

mother 

do'di  diikutcke' 


uwa 

to  enter 
it 


Kiye'  kan  ue'di. 

He  told  when  she 
her  cooked  it. 

kiye'di.  uAnya' 

he  told  her.  “Persons 


£kan' 

And  then 


throat 


she  tied  it 


u'we  han' 

she  en-  when 
tered 

Ndu'x-ni  hi'  yuhi'  e'tike  nixki'  do'di  diikutcke'.  Te 


I  am  not  to 
eat  it 


she  tied  it. 


she  for  that  because  throat 
thought  resaon 

on'  nanki'.  Tumo'tckana'di  int-pa'  kan  Ma  huwe'  duti' 

she  sitting.  Ancient  of  Wildcats  he  him-  when  Turkey  cooked  he  ate 

was  (sub.)  self 

[=he 

was  alone] 

Kon'ni  naxe'na'nki  hi'yiihi'  kokohe' 

His  was  hearing  as  he  thought  made  a 
mother  she  sat  noise,  etc. 

25  tcinasS'  ne  de'-hed-han'  “  Xkide'di  na',”  6  hin',  koko'x 


Dead 


koko'he  ne'di. 

he  was  making  a 
noise  by  walking 
back  and  forth. 

tu'wa  ki'di  ne'di,  adetcko'  n6di', 

back  and  forth  he  was  he  was  contin- 

walking  talking  uously 

•  55  X  Kin'  knlrn'v  g  Jjjn' 


he  was 
rattling 
(some¬ 
thing) 


con- 

tin- 

110U8- 

iy 


that  fin-  when 
ished 


‘  I  am  going  home 


he 

said 


when 


made  a 
noise,  etc. 


said  when 
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kiya'  kipa'nahi  kiyo'wo  kiya'  kide'  koko'x  6  hin'  in'txahe'ni  6'f  il$;6  ne  on 

again  turned  around  another  again  went  he  made  said  when  he  alone  was  doing  it 

home  a  noise, 
etc. 

de'-h£d-han',  “Ronni',”  kiyS',  “Ma'  huwe'  oxpatu'  na',”  kiya'  e. 

that  fin-  when  “O  mother,”  he  told  ‘‘Turkey  cooked  they  have  .”  again  he 

ished  her,  devoured  said 

it. 

“Ronni',  tcindaho'-pa  ma'nki  na',”  kiye'di.  “Aka'naki  datca-di',” 

“O  mother  hipbone  alone  lies  he  told  her.  “Come  out  gnaw  on  it” 

(male  to  female) 

kij^'di.  Kawake'ni  e'taxkiye'  kan  dupa'xi.  Dupa'x  kan  te  on 

he  said  to  her.  Nothing  ~  when  he  opened  He  opened  when  dead  was 

the  door.  the  door 

30  nanki'.  Pan'hin  tcupan'-k  adiikse'  han  kox-ta'di. 

sitting.  Bag  old(ob.)  he  put  when  he  ran  off. 

over  her 

NOTES 

1.  tctdikZ  niki ,  “What  is  the  matter,”  or  “what  result;”  “there 
is  none”  —  ^egiha/a71  (fringe ,  e^a71  fringe ,  “in  vain,  to  no  purpose.” 

2.  Ma  iHcina ,  “the  Ancient  of  Turkey  gobblers;”  intci<intcya , 
“an  old  man;”  -na,  “the  Ancient  one,”  or  eponym  used  in  the  myths 
in  forming  the  name  of  each  mythical  character,  as  Tceika-na,  “  the 
Ancient  of  Rabbits;”  Tumotckana ,  “the  Ancient  of  Wildcats;”  Puded- 
na ,  “  the  Ancient  of  Brants,”  etc.;  ind-he ,  “  he  too,”  i.  e.,  “the  Ancient 
of  Turkey  gobblers.”  Hi,  used  to  modify  other  verbs  when  they  occur 
before  verbs  of  saying  or  thinking:  ind-he  utoho  donhi  hi  panhin-ka 
kiya  Jciye  (2,  3);  donxtu  hi  Mye-dgha  (6);  utoho  hi  (9);  ua  hi  (19);  uwa 
hi  (20);  ndux-ni  hi  (22);  naxenanhi  hi  (24);  et  passim. 

4.  de-hed-han ,  in  full,  de  hedan  han,  “when  he  finished  that;”  this 
occurs  very  often  in  the  myths. 

4.  de  heyan  Jddi,  “he  went  so  far,  and  stopped:”  the  latter  clause 
is  implied,  not  expressed. 

5.  utci,  cf.  utoho  ( toho ). 

7.  Jcox-ni=kdhanni.  ant-kde,  in  full,  ande  or  hande  and  kde  “he 

continued  doing  so  until  — .” 

8.  antatc-koye .  Instead  of  placing  the  bag  with  the  side  toward 
himself  so  that  he  could  roll  it  easily,  he  placed  it  with  one  end  toward 
himself  and  pretended  to  try  to  turn  it  end  over  end. 

11.  Konni,  “O mother;”  konniyan  =  unniyan,  “his  mother;”  nkaklx 
Tddi  from  Mx  kldi  (<k/l,  han,  kldif);  kamankiya,  1st  sing,  archaic  for 
nkinpi  (<inpi). 

12.  Iduwe  ....  yanda  na;  yande,  2d  sing,  from  hande  or  ande, 
becomes  yanda  before  na  in  prohibitions. 

13.  Kawakehi  handeha n,  “what  it  is  anyhow”  (?)• 

14.  sonsa-k  dusk  “She  held  but  one,  as  the  other  escaped.”  The 
old  woman  was  blind.  She  held  the  turkey’s  legs  in  one  hand  and  its 
wings  in  the  other,  thinking  that  she  held  four  turkeys. 
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16.  nu-\-  implies  a  cry  for  help. 

17.  Supsttpi  ....  eyan  Hdi.  The  exact  force  of  the  clause  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  head  of  the  Wild  Cat  is  not  clear  to  the  writer. 

22.  Ndux-ni  hi  ytihi:  double  use  of  phrase:  1,  She  thought,  “1  am 
not  to  eat  it;”  and  2,  He  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  eat  it.  The 
former  is  the  meaning  in  the  present  case. 

24-25.  ne'di  ....  nedi'  ....  n$.  These  indicate  that  the  Wild¬ 
cat  was  standing  or  walking,  and  they  afso  show  continuous  or  incom¬ 
plete  action. 

25.  hin—han;  as  xyin=xyan. 

TRANSLATION 

The  Ancient  of  Wildcats  had  been  creeping  up  on  the  Wild  Tur¬ 
keys.  When  he  found  out  that  his  etforts  were  in  vain,  he  got  a  bag 
in  which  he  lay  and  rolled  himself  along.  He  approached  the  Ancient 
of  Turkey  gobblers,  whom  he  advised  to  get  into  the  bag  and  see  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  roll  in  it.  So  the  Ancient  of  Turkey  gobblers  got 
into  the  bag,  which  the  Ancient  of  Wildcats  tied  and  rolled  along  for 
some  time.  He  rolled  it  a  certain  distance  and  then  stopped  and  un¬ 
tied  the  bag.  “  It  is  very  good,”  said  the  Ancient  of  Turkey  gobblers. 
Then  the  Ancient  of  Turkey  gobblers  said  to  the  other  Wild  Turkeys 
that  they,  too,  ought  to  lie  in  the  bag  and  see  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be 
rolled.  Though  the  young  Turkeys  were  unwilling,  the  Ancient  of 
Turkey  gobblers  continued  urging  them  until  one  got  into  the  bag. 
The  Ancient  of  Wildcats  tied  the  bag,  placed  it  with  one  end  toward 
himself,  and  pretended  to  attempt  to  roll  it  off,  but  it  would  not  go. 
Said  he,  “It  will  not  go  because  there  is  only  one  in  it.  The  bag  is 
too  light.  Let  another  get  into  it.”  Then  another  Turkey  got  into 
the  bag,  which  the  Ancient  of  Wildcats  tied  and  placed  on  his  shoulder, 
and  he  started  home.  When  he  reached  home,  he  laid  the  bag  down. 

Then  he  said  to  his  mother,  “O  mother,  I  brought  something  home 
on  my  back  and  placed  it  outside.  Beware  lest  you  untie  the  bag 
and  look  at  it!”  Then  he  disappeared.  His  mother  said,  “What  is 
that,  anyhow  ?  ”  She  untied  the  bag,  and  one  of  the  Turkeys  escaped. 
She  managed  to  catch  hold  of  one.  She  grasped  both  legs  with  one 
hand  and  both  wings  with  the  other,  calling  out,  “Help !  I  have  caught 
four ! ” 

Then  the  Ancient  of  Wildcats  ran  swiftly  as  soon  as  he  heard  her 
cry.  He  ran  so  swiftly  that  he  appeared  a  mass  of  black  here  and 
there,  with  a  small  head  (?).  He  scolded  his  mother,  and  then  he 
killed  the  remaining  Turkey.  He  told  his  mother  to  cook  it,  and  she 
did  so.  When  she  had  finished  cooking  it,  he  told  her  to  enter  a  room 
at  the  side  of  the  lodge,  and  stated  that  very  many  persons  were  com¬ 
ing.  The  mother  entered  the  side  room  and  choked  herself  to  death,  for 
she  thought,  “I  am  not  to  eat  any  of  it.”  She  was  sitting  there  dead. 
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The  Ancient  of  Wildcats  was  there  alone,  and  as  he  was  eating  the 
Turkey  he  was  making  a  constant  noise  by  walking  back  and  forth. 
Thinking  that  his  mother  was  listening,  he  was  making  a  noise  as  he 
walked  back  and  forth,  and  he  was  talking  continually  and  keeping  up 
a  constant  rattling.  When  he  stopped  the  rattling,  he  said,  “Iain 
going  home,”  as  if  it  was  a  guest  speaking;  then  he  made  a  noise,  re¬ 
traced  his  steps,  and  made  a  noise  as  if  another  person  was  going.  He 
was  doing  this  by  himself  and  kept  it  up  for  some  time;  but  at  length 
he  desisted,  and  said,  “O  mother,  they  have  devoured  the  Turkey. 
Only  the  hip  bone  remains.  Come  forth  and  eat  it.”  As  she  did  not 
reply,  he  opened  the  door,  and  behold,  she  was  sitting  there  dead ! 

Then  he  put  an  old  bag  over  her  and  ran  off. 


9.  How  Kuti  Mankd^e  Made  People 


Ku'ti  ma'nkd^  anya'  on'ni,  anya'  son'sa-k  on'ni,  An'ya  sa'hi. 

The  One  Above  people  made  person  one  (ob.)  made  Indian. 

ne'di  anxti'-k  on  ha'  i'nonpa'ye  yan  kde'-nan'pi 

sleeping  woman  (ob.)  made  then  caused  to  be  slept  till  day. 

with  him 


Yanx 

He  was 

Aduti'-k  kikon'- 

Food  (ob. )  to  make 


daha'  da'nde  de'di. 

for  them  (fut.  sign)  he  went. 


idu'xtuni'  kan§. 

you  have  not  eaten  it 
already. 


Ka'wat  lyo  x-ne  de  on  ka,  anya  wodi,  ‘  Tci  dike 

What  was  standing  after  he  had  another  person  “Why 
up  straight  gone  (sub.) 


for  you  to 
eat  it 


gone 

kan  etikon'kanedi'  nkihi' 

he  lias  made  it  I  think 


na. 


51 


(sign  of  be- 
inten-  cause 
tion?) 

Du'ti  de'  hed-han'  ma'x-kan 

Ate  that  fin-  when  they  when 
ished  two  sat 

da'nde  ha'  ki'di  xe'ni  kan  aduti'  de'heda11 

but  when  food  that  finished 


E'k  iduxtu'  hi 

The 

aforesaid 

ob.  (?)  - 

5  £kan'  ue'di  anxti'-yandi.  Eka11'  du'xtu. 

And  she  woman  the  (sub.).  And  they 
then  cooked  it  then  ate  it 

ki'di.  Aduti'-k  kikon'-daha' 

he  came  Food  (ob.)  to  make  for  them  (fut.  sign)  then  he  came 
back.  back 

ama'x-kan  ki'di.  “Inkowa'  ata'mini  aduti'  ya'ne,  idu'ti  ya'yuke'  te 

they  two  when  he  came  “  For  himself  to  work  food  you  find  it  you  (pi.)  be  eating  want 
bftcki 

etike'tu  nixki',”  e  han'tca  de'di.  De  oD'-yandi',  a'kidixyo11'  kidi'ya, 

'it  is  so  because,”  he  when  (in  he  went.  When  he  had  gone  letter  he  he  sent  it 
said  anger)  a  long  time  made  back 

ki'dikyi' daha'  xe'ni,  Anya'  sahi-ya11'  kidu's-ni,  Kitsan'yadi  dusi' 

hesen| itback  to  but  Indian  the  did  not  take  American  the  he  took 

10  akidi'xya  du'sio-'ni  e'keo-'nidi'  Kitsa-'ya  a'kidixyo11'  j^pe'xtitu 

letter J  he  took  it  therefore  American  to  write  ^ei/how  todoit! 

Ekeha11'  a'ni  kse'pixti'  nax-ka11'  hanetu'.  Kitsan'ya-yan'  ta'naki  utoho 

And  then  water  very  clear  sit-  when  they  found  American  the  first  lay  m  it 

ting  (or  ob.)  it. 

To'we-yan  a'kiyan  toho';  e'ked-xyP'  A*'ya:sa'hi-ya»  he 

French-  the  next  he  lay;  afterward  Indian  the  too 

man  .  , 

Ekeon'ni  kasan'tuni'  xa.  Spani'  a'kiyan  m-yan  toho 

Therefore  they  are  not  as  a  Spaniard  next  wa-  the  ay 
white  rule.  .  ier  ^ 

kasan'ni:  a'ni-ya'ndi  xwitka'xti  kan  kasan'ni  cP'ni.  Heka“ 

in  the'  he  was  not  water  the  (sub.)  very  muddy  as  he  was  not  mthe  And  t 

past  white:  F 


on'ni. 


fikan' 

And 

then 


in  the 
past. 

a'kiya11  toho'. 

next  he  lay. 


on'ni, 


.5  anva'  tohi'  on  de'hedan/  ata'mini-pa' 

-  made  that  finished  to  work  only 


person  blue 
[■=  negroj 


akita' 

to  attend 
to  it 


anda-he'  kihi'  han 

he  con-  too  (?)  he  when 
tinued  thought  (or  and) 

for  him 
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ptcon'-k  kiduptpa'siye  kan'  ani-yan'-kan  xwitka'xti 

nose  (ob.)  caused  to  be  flat  when  wa-  the  (ob.)  very  muddy 
for  him  ter. 

Tca'ke^a'ndi-pa'  du'tca,  e'keon'nidi'  supi'xtitu'  xa. 

Middle  of  the  palm  only  washed,  therefore  they  are  very  as  a 

of  the  hand  black  ride. 


dikohe'. 

sure  enough, 
(or,  altogether). 

Etu'  xa. 

They  regu- 
say  larly(?). 


NOTES 

Biloxi  version  of  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

1.  anya  onni.  We  should  have  expected  here,  anya-k  onni ,  k  being 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  object,  as  in  sonsa-k ,  oPxti-k ,  aduti-k ,  etc. 

1.  2.  Yanx  nedi,  no  attitude  specified. 

2.  ha  =  han ,  then  (and);  k  =  kan ,  objective  sign. 

3.  Kawat ;  t,  a  contraction  of  -di,  denoting  the  subject.  Ek 
iduxtu  hi,  etc.;  Ek,  probably  from  e,  the  aforesaid,  and  -k,  the  sign 
of  the  object;  hi  probably  expresses  the  thought  or  intention  of  Kuti 
mahkdfo  as  alleged  by  the  “other  person.” 

4.  kane' ,  kanedi' ,  “already,”  a  sign  of  completed  action. 

8.  akldixyo71,  rather  akudexyi  on  (kde). 

8.  Mdiya,  archaic  form  of  kidiye;  cf .  Mdikyi-daha. 

12-13.  toho  used  instead  of  utoho;  eked-xyin  =  eked-xyan. 

15.  anda  =  ande  (?). 

TRANSLATION 


Kuti  mandk^e,  The  One  Above,  made  people:  He  made  one  person, 
an  Indian.  While  the  Indian  was  sleeping,  Kuti  mankd^e  made  a 
woman,  whom  he  placed  with  the  Indian,  and  the  latter  slept  till  day. 
Kuti  mankd^e  departed  for  the  purpose  of  making  food  for  the  Indian 
and  the  woman.  After  his  departure,  something  was  standing  erect 
[it  was  a  tree],  and  there  was  another  person,  who  said  to  the  Indian 
and  the  woman,  “Why  have  you  not  eaten  the  fruit  of  this  tree?  I 
think  that  he  has  made  it  for  you  two  to  eat.”  And  then  the  woman 
stewed  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  she  and  the  Indian  ate  it.  As  they 
were  sitting  down  after  eating  the  fruit,  Kuti  mankd^e  returned.  He 
had  departed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  for  the  Indian  and 
the  woman,  and  he  returned  after  they  had  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
and  had  seated  themselves.  “  Work  for  yourself  and  find  food,  because 
you  shall  be  hungry,”  said  Kuti  mankd^e  in  anger  as  he  was  about  to 
depart. 

When  he  had  gone  a  long  time,  he  sent  back  a  letter  to  them;  but  the 
Indian  did  not  receive  it — the  American  took  it,  and  because  he  took  it, 
Americans  know  very  well  how  to  read  and  write. 

And  then  [after  the  receipt  of  the  letter]  the  people  found  a  very 
clear  stream  of  water.  The  American  was  the  first  one  to  lie  in  it; 
next  came  the  Frenchman.  They  were  followed  by  the  Indian.  There¬ 
fore  Indians  are  not  usually  of  light  complexion.  The  Spaniard  was 
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the  next  to  lie  in  the  water,  and  he  was  not  white  because  the  water  had 
by  this  time  become  very  mudd}L  Subsequently  the  negro  was  made, 
and  as  Kuti  mankd^e  thought  that  he  should  continue  to  attend  to  work 
alone,  he  made  the  negro’s  nose  flat,  and  as  the  water  had  become  very 
muddy,  the  negro  washed  only  the  palms  of  his  hands,  therefore 
negroes  are  very  black  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

10.  W  hy  the  Buzzard  is  Bald 


Anya'di  o  tcayi'xti  a'nde  on'xa. 

Man  fish  killed  all  continued  in  the 
[=  was  killing  all]  past. 

di'x-towe  wite'-yan  tcuma'na11  de' 

he ’filled  to  mom-  the  the  next  he 

the  top  ing  went 

nitan'xti  aka'nanki  kyan'hi  kidedi'. 

very  large  came  up  scolded  went 


Na'we  naD'ni  o  tca'ye  naha'di 

Day  every  fish  he  killed  boat 
them 

nahadi'  nate'danye.  Ekan'  o' 

boat  he  filled  half  And  fish 

full.  then 

“Oya'  idu'ti  te  ko'  son'sa  non'pa 

“Fish  you  eat  wish  when  one  two 
(ob.) 


him  home.  *  — , 

kik6'  tca'haye  idu'ti  pi'  hena'ni.  An'ya  nkita'ya11  de'x  tca'yuxki'ySxti 

or  you  kill  you  eat  good  every  time  People  my  now  you  have 
them  [=should  have.]  o11 


na,”  ki  ye  kan  kide  .  Eyan  ki  di 

said  to  when  went  There  reached 
him  home.  home 


ou  have 
:illed  all 
for  me 

han',  “Ani'  ndon'ni  nka'nda  hi' 

when  “Water  I  see  not  I  continue  (sign of 

thought, 
etc. 
=ought) 

vi'hi  xidi'  e'tiyankonni'  nixki', ”  e'  han  ama'wo  de  on'xa.  Ama'wo-k 

J  he  chief  he’did  that  to  me  because  *’  said  when  another  went  in  the  Another  (ob.) 

thought  it  land  re“g°tte  land 

in,hin  ati'-k  in'hin  anxti'  an'hin  nax-ka11',  a'kuduksa'ye  don'hi  ne'di, 

he  ’  house  (ob.)  he  woman  crying  sat  the  peeping  through  a  hewasstd  .look- 

reached  reached  (ob.)  crack  mg  at  her 

ti'  ku'duksa'ye  do»'hi  ne'di.  Ekanha“'  “  Dupa'xi-di'  ”  kiye'  o“ 

house  a  crack  J  he  was  std.  look-  And  then  “Open  the  door  (male  said  to  her  in  the 

ingather.  to  female)  past 

tcidike' ni'kixti.  “  Ka'tcidikte'  hon'na  nkande'  na,”  he  han',  ku'duksa' 

how'  not  "at  all  ’  “Ant  just  like  lam  said  when  crack 

[altogether  in  vain  1  #  , 

10  yinkixti'  u'we  han,  “Tcl'dike  iya»'hin  hi'  ina'nlyi  wo,  kiyedi.  Efca, 

very  small  he  when  “Why  you  cry  (see  you  sit  ?  said  to  her.  And 


he 

went 

in 


(see  you  sit 
note) 


e'keka”',  “Ka’wa  xidi'  ko'hldi  hu'  ha-  tidupi',  a“yadi'  tca'jS. 

’then  “Some-  strange  far  up  comes  when  alights  people  itkills^ 

thing  above  , 

S  &  tesfflr da^’”  fp1  sss 

vrn  wn'  ”  ki've  kan'  a'kuwe  de'di.  Heya11'  a'hi.  Heya11  a  hi  ha 

usu-W?”’  he  slid  when  she  took  him  away.  She  reached  there  She  reachg  there  when 
any  to  her  with  him.  with  him  , 

anxti'  van  kide'di.  E'yan  a'hi  tox  ma'nki.  Ekan  tidupi  kawa 

woman  Ihe  started  back.  She  reached  there  he  was  reclining.  And  then  alighted  (or  som 

wlth  him  the  ground) 


£kan'  te'ye.  Nixu'xwi 


And  then  he  killed 
it. 


Ear 


L5  xiya'-  yan,  ka'wa  xi'  niton'xti  naski'xti. 

bad  ''the7  some-  myste-  very  large  very  tall. 

(cunning)  thing  rious  .  v .  ...  /  i  „n 

so-'sa  kidakxo'pi  ptco-'-va-  ki’dakxo’pi :  6'tiko”  ha  kide  di.  Kide  ka 

home.) 
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ewit&'xti  E'xka  po'tckana'  ha'ne  ewite'xti.  Nixu'xwi  isanhin/xa  ma'x- 

very  early  Buzzard  short  old  one  found  very  early  in  Ear  on  one  side  lying 

in  the  it  the  morning, 

morning 

kan  ha'ne.  Hind-h6  ha'nS  han/  nixuxw  yan  dakxo'pi,  yo  a' wo  dakxo'pi. 

(ob.)  he  found  He  too  found  when  ear  the  cut  it  off  flesh  another  cut  it  off. 
it.  it  [piece] 

Ekeha11'  He'xkanadi'  anya'  tca'ye  ha'nde  ha11'  he'ya11-  k  te'ye  he'di. 

And  then  the  Ancient  of  people  killed  he  was  (or  when  that  one  (ob.)  he  he  said 

Buzzards  them  continued)  killed  that. 

all  him 

20  “Intan'-nikixti'.”  Anya'xi  ti'-  yan  e'yan  kiha'hi11.  Anya'  teye', 

“I  was  the  first”  (?).  Chief  house  the  he  carried  it  there  Man  he  killed 

for  him. 

he'di.  l£kan'  xiy  on  te.  Dutca'  de'  he'd-  han  sanin'pixti'  ku'hiya11 

he  said  And*  then  chief  make  wanted.  Washed  that  finished  when  white  and 
that.  clear 

Te've  ande'- 

He  who  had  killed 
him 


axehe'  kana',  ku'hiya11  haxe'yetu  kana'nki. 

they  set  in  the  up  high  they  made  him  sitting  in  the 

him  past  sit  past. 


up  high 

ka11' 


inda'hiyetu  kan' 

they  sent  for  him  when 


Eka11'  ptco11'-  yan 

his  nose  the 


;aIJ 

And 

then 


nixuxwi- 

ear 


yan 

the 


ya 

the  (ob.) 
(at  a  dis¬ 
tance) 

yahe'ya11 

these 


in'hin. 

he 

reached 
there. 

e'ya11  a'hi,  an'ya  xi'-  yan  kitcu'  de'di.  Ekeha11',  “£'tu  na'nkdedi 

he  brought  chief  the  he  threw  them  And  then  “  Is  this  st.  one 

thither  down  before  him. 

25  anya'xi'di  wo',”  e  ha11' du'si  pe'ti- kan  pa'  wewe'ye.  fi'tike  ha11' 

*  chief  ?  ”  Said  when  took  fire  into  head  he  stuck  it  And  then 

it  hold  of  partly  in. 

a'yinki'natce'-k  ide'-  k  taho'  kiya'.  Ekeha11'  xyixyi'he  a'nde 

he  threw  at  when  fell  when  fell  to  again.  And  then  he  was  making  a  sort 

random  (?)  the  of  blowing  noise 

ground(?) 

on'di.  E'keya  ©“'nidi'  pa'-  ya11  yfi'ko.  E'keon'nidi'  anyaxi'-  yandi 

in  the  That  is  why  head  the  is  naked  Therefore  chief  the  (sub.) 

past.  (bald). 

anxti'-  yan/  i'nt-  kan  ku  on'ni.  Ku'  ka11  yi'nko11  a'nde  on'ni. 

woman  the  him  (ob.)  gave  in  the  Gave  to  when  he  was  marrying  in  the 

to  him  past.  him  her  past. 

Eka11'  anxti'- ya'ndi,  “Sku'ma11  nka'da,”  kiye'-  di.  Eka11'  de  ko'x-ni 

And  then  woman  the  (sub.)  “We  bathe  we  go”  she  said  to  And  to  go  he  refused 

him.  then 

30  hande'-  ya11  a'kuwe  der  te  ha'nde  de'  ko  de'di.  Eka11'  ani'  yi'nki 

he  con-  when  to  take  him  wish-  she  was  this  And  water  small 

tinued(?)  (?)  along  ing  then 

nax-ka11'  eyin'hin.  Ekeha11',  uUma'ki-di',”  ki'ye  ha11'  e'xtiyanxena'nki. 

sitting  (ob.)  they  reached  And  then  “Go  and  bathe”  he  said  when  at  some  he  was  sk¬ 
it.  (male  to  female)  to  her  distance  ting. 


“U'mak-te',”  kiye'di,  ko'x-ni  kan,  tca'k!-  k  o11'  ani 


“Go  and  bathe” 
(female  to  male) 

a'tcu  de'di. 

threw  it  on  him. 


she  said 
to  him 

A'tcu  de' 

Threw  it  on 
him 


he  refused  when  hand  (ob.),  using  water 


kan 

when 


am 

water 


anxti' 

woman 


wahe' 

she  cried 
out 


kide'di. 

aloud  (?). 


Ki'de 

Went 

home 


ikan'hin 

she  dipped 

yp 

niton'xti-  ka11'  we  de'di.  Eka11' 

very  large  into  enter¬ 
ing 


he  went. 


And 

then 


on'xa. 

in  the 
remote 
pagj. 


NOTES 


1.  tcaylxti.  Before  xti,  e  becomes  as  in  nasfo,  naskl'-xti;  inspe, 
fospl-xti,  etc. 

3.  oya,  according  to  the  Biloxi  archaic  for  odi  (sic);  rather  for  o  yan 
(J.  O.  D.). 
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5-6.  ani  ....  nixM.  This  reads,  “Because  the  chief  did  that  to 
me  (i.  e.,  scolded  me),  he  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  see  the  water,”  but 
the  better  rendering  is,  “The  chief  said  that  to  me  because  he  thought 
that  I  ought  to  keep  away  from  the  water.” 

6.  amawo ,  i.  e. ,  ama  awo. 

9.  honna,  archaic  for  eke. 

10.  tcidike  iyanhin  hi  inanki  wo,  given  as  meaning,  “Why  do  you 
sit  there  crying?”  So,  T&Ldike,  ayinkxyihi  hi  inanki  wo,  “Why  do 
you  sit  there  laughing?”  As  inanki  is  the  2d  sing,  of  the  classifier 
(denoting  continuous  action)  instead  of  xehe,  “to  sit,”  the  exact  force 
of  hi  before  this  classifier  is  not  plain. 

12.  teak  tiduwi  xa  wo,  archaic  for  teak  tiduwi  xya. 

17.  Exka  potekana,  “the  Ancient  of  Black-headed  Buzzards,”  iden¬ 
tical  with  Hexkanadi  in  37,  7. 

18.  Hind-h&  instead  of  ind-he;  so,  haxeyetu  (22)  for  axeyetu.  Nix- 
uxw  yan ,  in  full,  nixuxwi  yan,  as  in  23. 

21.  xiy  on,  contracted  from  xi  yan  on. 

22.  kana  used  where  kane  might  have  been  expected. 

22.  kanahki,  “sitting  in  the  past.”  Compare  kane,  “moving  or 
standing  in  the  past,”  and  ka-manki.  “reclining  in  the  past” — these 
three  being  past  forms  of  nanki ,  ne,  and  mahki. 

25.  peti-kan ,  “into  or  out  of  the  fire.” 

26.  ayinkinatc$-k  ide-k  taho,  probably  contracted  from  ayi^Mndtcti 
kan  id&  kan  taho. 

33.  ani  nitonxti-  kan  we  dedi,  “he  went  into  the  very  large  water,” 
is  better  than,  “when  the  water  was  very  large;”  wahe  kidedi,  “she 
cried  out  aloud,  or  forcibly,”  rather  than,  “she  cried  out  and  started 
home,”  for  the  latter  is  the  meaning  of  kide  onxa. 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  a  man  who  was  killing  all  the  fish.  One  day  he  would 
kill  many  fish  and  fill  his  boat  with  them  quite  to  the  top,  and  the 
next  morning  when  he  went  to  the  water  he  filled  his  boat  half  full. 
At  length  a  very  large  fish  came  to  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  thus 
reproved  the  man:  “  When  you  wish  to  eat  fish,  you  ought  not  to  kill 
more  than  two  or  three.  As  it  is,  you  are  killing  all  of  my  people.” 
On  hearing  this  the  man  departed.  On  reaching  his  home  he  thought, 
“The  chief  of  the  fishes  said  that  to  me  because  he  thought  that  I 
ought  to  keep  away  from  the  water.”  So  he  went  to  another  place. 
On  arriving  there,  he  went  to  a  house  in  which  sat  a  woman  crying. 
He  stood  looking  at  her  through  a  crack  in  the  house.  At  length 
he  said  to  her,  “Open  the  door,”  but  it  was  altogether  in  vain.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  Then  he  said,  “I  am  just  like  an  ant.”  He 
became  that  small,  and  crept  through  a  very  tiny  crack.  When  he 
got  within,  he  said  to  her,  “Why  do  you  sit  here  crying?” 
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Then  the  woman  said,  “  There  is  some  strange  being  that  comes  from 
the  country  far  up  above  [in  the  upper  world?],  and  when  it  alights 
on  the  ground,  it  kills  the  people.  It  will  kill  me,  too,  to-night.” 

The  man  asked  her,  “Where  does  it  usually  alight?”  Then  she 
took  him  thither.  He  lay  down  there,  and  the  woman  started  home. 
By  and  by  something  bad  and  cunning  alighted.  It  was  very  large 
and  tall  as  well  as  mysterious.  But  the  man  killed  it,  cut  off  one  ear 
and  the  nose,  and  started  home. 

V ery  early  the  next  morning  the  Ancient  of  Black-headed  Buzzards 
found  the  body  of  the  slain  monster.  He  cut  off  the  other  ear  and  a 
piece  of  the  flesh,  and  he  said  that  he,  the  Ancient  of  Black-headed 
Buzzards,  had  killed  the  monster  that  had  been  devouring  the  people. 
“I  was  the  first  [to  overcome  him],”  said  he.  He  carried  the  ear  and 
piece  of  flesh  to  the  chief’s  house,  and  said  that  he  had  killed  the  man. 
Then  they  wished  to  make  the  Ancient  of  Black-headed  Buzzards  a 
chief.  They  washed  him,  making  him  very  white,  and  seated  him  on 
an  elevated  seat,  and  they  were  seated,  too. 

They  sent  for  the  man  who  had  really  killed  the  monster;  and  he 
brought  to  the  chief’s  house  the  nose  and  ear  of  the  monster,  throw¬ 
ing  them  down  before  the  chief.  And  then  he  said,  “Is  this  sitting 
one  [the  Ancient  of  Black-headed  Buzzards]  a  chief  ?”  No  sooner  had 
the  words  passed  his  lips  than  he  seized  the  Ancient  of  Black-headed 
Buzzards  and  thrust  his  head  into  the  fire.  He  threw  him  about  at 
random,  making  him  fall  to  the  ground.  And  then  the  Ancient  of 
Black-headed  Buzzards  was  making  a  sort  of  blowing  noise,  just  as 
buzzards  now  make.  And  because  he  was  treated  thus,  his  head  is 
bald. 

When  the  chief  learned  the  truth,  he  gave  to  the  real  slayer  of  the 
monster  the  woman  whom  he  had  met  in  the  solitary  house.  And 
the  woman  said  to  her  new  husband,  “Let  us  go  bathing.”  But  the 
man  refused  to  go  for  some  time.  At  length  he  yielded  to  her  entrea¬ 
ties,  although  he  did  not  care  about  going.  They  went  to  a  small 
stream.  He  said  to  the  woman,  “Go  and  bathe,”  but  he  sat  at  some 
distance  from  the  stream.  The  woman  said  to  him,  “Go  and  bathe,” 
and  on  his  refusal  she  took  up  water  in  her  hand  and  threw  it  on 
him.  Immediately  the  stream  became  very  large,  and  the  man  went 
into  it  and  was  never  seen  again.  Then  the  woman  shrieked  aloud 
and  went  home. 

11.  How  the  Dog  Delivered  Men 

Ma'ni  ande'-yan  Anya'  tcaxti'ye  a'nde  on'xa.  E'ke  on'nidi'  anya' 

Wild  that  run-  Men  was  killing  many  of  in  the  Therefore  people 

Turkey  ningone  (People)  them  as  he  ran  past. 

anahin'-kan  nanpu'ni  ha'nde  on'nidi  e'keon'ui  un'nahoD'ni.  Anya' 

hair  (ob.)  wore  as  a  was  because  therefore  he  has  hair.  People 

necklace 
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tca-uxe'-k  dasi'  yukpe'-  yan 


finger 
nails 

Anya' 

People 

kan' 

when 


(ob.)  strung  leg 


the 


tci'dikon' 

how  to  do 


te'tu  hi 


they 
kill  it 


in  or¬ 
der  to 


no'xe 

he  ran 


a'tckaxti 

very  short 


kikontu'  anya'di, 

hey  made  people  the 
it  for  him  (sub.) 

hi'  kiye'tu  xe'ni 

that  he  they  said  but 
should  to  him 

ku-da'nixti  ndu'ti 

infe-  superfluous  I  eat  it 
rior,  (= what  is 
left) 


mush 


adu'  a'nde  on'nidi'  yukpe'  kfide'xye. 

vas  wrapping  because  '  leg  striped  or 

around  spotted. 

ni'kixti  tanhi'-xti  kan/  Tcu'nki  a'kutitan'tu 

not  at  all  he  ran  so  as  Dog  they  set  him 
fast  on  it 

kide'  dusi'  te'ye.  Mank  te'  kan  aduti'-k 

with  force  took  it  killed  it.  Wild  dead  when  food  (ob.) 

Turkey  (or  as) 

Aduti'  pi'xti-k  duti'  a'nda 

Food  very  (ob.)  be  eating  it 
good 

manki'.  Ekeka11', 

were  And  then 

tkiprp 

he'di  Tcu'nki. 

said  Dog. 

that 


Tcu'nki 

Dog 

adu'ti 

food 


kikon'tu. 

they  made 
it  for  him. 

hena'uixti 

all  kinds 


nka'nda 

I  continue 


he' 


U  55 

shall” 

(?) 


“Aduti' 

“Food 

Ekehan' 

And  then 


Eke'di 

That  is 
why 


»nni'  ne 

kan'  du'si 

mantk  de' 

xehe 

du'ti  ha'nde 

on'ni. 

sit¬ 

ting 

(ob.)  he  took 

he  went 
aside 

sat 

down 

was  eating  it 

in  the 
past. 

aduti'-k 

kuda'ni-k 

du'ti  xya'. 

Etu' 

xa. 

food  (ob.) 

not  the  (ob.) 
best 

he  habit- 

eats  ually. 

They 
say  it 

regu¬ 

larly. 

NOTES 

2.  unnahonni ,  “the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast  of  a  turkey  gob¬ 
bler.” 

4.  tanhi-xti ,  for  tanhin-xti. 

6.  aduti  pixti-k ,  “good  food.”  The  noun  and  adjective  together 
are  the  object  of  the  verb,  as  the  objective  sign  is  joined  to  the  adjec¬ 
tive  rather  than  to  the  preceding  noun. 

9.  mantk  de,  in  full,  mant-kan  de. 

TRANSLATION 

The  Wild  Turkey  was  killing  very  many  human  beings.  He  took 
their  scalps,  and  wore  their  hair  as  a  necklace;  therefore  the  turkey 
has  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  present  day.  He  took  off  the  finger  nails  of 
the  people  and  strung  them  [on  sinew],  wrapping  the  strings  of  nails 
around  his  legs;  consequently  a  turkey’s  legs  are  now  covered  with 
ridges  just  above  the  feet. 

The  people  could  find  no  way  to  kill  the  Wild  Turkey  because  he 
ran  so  fast;  therefore  they  set  the  Dog  on  him,  and  the  Dog  did  not 
have  to  run  very  far  before  he  caught  the  Wild  Turkey  and  killed 
him.  Then  men  made  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Dog:  they  told  him 
that  he  should  be  eating  the  very  best  kinds  of  food;  but  they  had 
there  all  kinds  of  food.  Then  the  Dog  said,  “I  am  going  to  eat  the 
food  which  others  leave.”  And  the  Dog  took  some  mush  which  was 
there,  went  aside,  sat  down  and  spent  some  time  in  eating  it.  There¬ 
fore  dogs  do  not  eat  the  best  kinds  of  food,  but  those  which  are 
regarded  as  inferior,  or  what  is  left. 
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12.  The  Ant,  the  Katydid,  and  the  Locust 
Ka'tcidlkte-na'-di  ti'  onx  n&'.  Eka11'  snihi'-xti  kan'  Slsoti'-di 

The  Ancient  of  Ants  (sub.)  house  was  making.  And  cold  very  when  Katydid  (sub.) 

Yosaha'  i'non-pa'  eyan'hi.  Ti'  utcu'we  te  ha'nde  ka11',  Ka'tcldikte' 

Locust  he  too  arrived  there.  House  to  borrow  wished  continued  when  Ant 

kyan'hi-daha' :  “Amin'hin-dixyin'  iksa'pi  han  ya'on-pa  ya'kitatu  ha' 

scolded  them  “Warm  when  you  grow  when  s'inging  only  you  attend  when 

to  it  (pi.) 

ati'-k  kayon'ni.”  Eka11'  wo'xakitu  ha'  tca'tu  on'ni,  snihi'xti  kan'. 

house  (ob.)  you  do  not  And  they  became  and  they  died  very  cold  as. 

make.”  ashamed 

5  E'keon'nidi'  ana11'  dixyiD'  tcatu'  xa.  Etu'  xa.  Eke'-dixyin'  amin' 

Therefore  winter  when  they  die  regu-  They  regu-  That  is  why  warm 
[=  every  winter)  larly.  say  it  larly.  weather 

dixyin'  kiya'  a'kuwetu'  xa.  Etu'  xa.  E'lse  on'nidi'  ami11'  dixyin' 

when  again  they  come  out  regu-  They  regu-  Therefore  warm  when 

larly.  say  it  larly.  weather 

yao11'  pa  a'kitatu'  xa.  Etu'  xa. 

singing  only  they  follow  regu-  They  regu- 
it  larly.  say  it  larly. 

NOTES 

This  must  be  a  version  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  fable,  as 
told  by  iEsop. 

2.  Yosaha ,  used  where  we  should  expect  some  such  form  as  Yosahena , 
the  Ancient  of  Locusts,  as  yosahe-di ,  is  a  locust;  but  as  yosahayi  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  locust,  Yosaha  may  be  the  Ancient  of  Locusts. 

translation 

The  Ancient  of  Ants  was  building  a  house.  When  it  was  very  cold, 
the  Katydid  and  the  Locust  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Ancient  of 
Ants,  asking  for  shelter.  The  Ancient  of  Ants  scolded  them,  saying, 
“When  you  get  your  growth  in  warm  weather,  instead  of  building  a 
house,  you  give  all  your  attention  to  singing.”  Then  the  Katydid  and 
the  Locust  became  ashamed,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  cold  they 
died.  Therefore  katydids  and  locusts  die  regularly  every  winter,  and 
for  that  reason,  too,  they  come  forth  again  every  summer.  And 
therefore  they  do  nothing  but  sing  in  the  warm  weather. 

13.  The  Crow  and  the  Hawk 

An'tckahonna'  tando'-yan  Pax&xkana'  yinka't-i.  E'ke-ha'nde-kan 

The  Ancient  of  Crows  her  younger  The  Ancient  of  she  married  "  At  length 

brother  [Chicken-]  hawks  him. 

tedi  yi'nkati.  E'keon'ni  ka11'  Antcka-na'  a'tcodon-ta'  ha'nde  onni' 

he  her  husband.  Therefore  the  Ancient  she  was  mourning  for  him  in  the 

died  of  Crows  past 

Paxexkana'.  Ekeon'nidi'  hane'  dixyin'  wahS'  dusi'  de  on'ni.  Etu 

the  Ancient  of  Therefore  it  finds  when  cries  out  catches  has  gone  (?).  They 

[Chicken-]  hawks.  one  it  say  it 

xa'.  Eke'  xya  kan'  hane'  dixyin'  awa'he  yu'ke  xya'.  Etu'  xa. 

regu-  So  regu-  as  it  finds  when  they  are  crying  out  as  regu-  They  regu¬ 
larly.  larly  one  they  move  larly.  say  it  larly. 
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NOTES 

1.  Antckahonna ,  identical  (?)  with  Antcka-na  of  2.  The  exact  signi¬ 

fication  of  the  syllable  “  hon ”  is  not  clear  (see  tantonna,  p.  47).  Tando- 
yan ,  “her  younger  brother,”  used  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
suHkaka ,  “his  younger  brother.”  PaxZxkana  is  represented  as  a 
female  in  this  myth.  Eke-hande-kan ,  “at  length,”  from  eke ,  “so;” 
hande ,  idea  of  continuance;  “when;”  t$di,  instead  of  ttdi; 

yinkati = yinkatiya11. 

2.  Eke-onni  kan  seems  to  be  identical  with  eke  onni-di;  atco- 
don-ta  hande  onni  (sic) — perhaps  antcodon-ta  is  another  form  of  antcodon , 
“  to  mourn  for  the  death  of  a  relation;”  hande  expresses  continuance, 
and  onni  shows  that  the  action  was  in  the  past. 

3.  The  subject  of  hane  is  Antcka-na. 

TRANSLATION 

The  Ancient  of  Chicken-hawks  took  for  her  husband  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Ancient  of  Crows.  In  the  course  of  time  the  husband 
died.  Therefore  the  Ancient  of  Chicken-hawks  was  mourning  for  her 
husband  [the  younger  brother  of]  the  Ancient  of  Crows.  For  this 
reason  when  a  crow  finds  a  chicken- hawk  it  cries  out  and  goes  after  it 
in  order  to  catch  it  (?).  The  people  say  that  this  happens  regularly 
when  a  crow  finds  a  hawk:  they  are  crying  out  as  they  move. 

14.  The  Crow  and  the  Wood-rat 


Anya'  xo'hi-ya'ndi  yi'nki  kso'wo11  na'nki  han,  sonsa'  An'tckahonna 

Person  old  the  (sub.)  son  she  raised  she  sat  and  one  Ancient  of  Crows 

them 

ku'  han  awo'-yan  Adu'ska-na  ku'.  Yi'nkadon'tu.  Ekeka11'  wax  a'de 

gave  and  other  the  Ancient  of  gave.  They  married.  And  so  hunting  they 

Wood-rats  went 

anyato'-yan.  Ade'  onnidi'  sonsa'  nasuki'  o'  dixyin'  awo'-yan  ko' 

man  the.  They  went  as  one  squirrel  killed  other  the  (sub.) 

ansima'-k  o'  dixyin',  e'tike  kin'hin  han'  nasuki'  An'tckahon'na 

duck  (ob.)  killed  thus  they  arrived  when  squirrel  Ancient  of  Crows 

5  ku'  han,  awo'-yan  a'ndeha11  ko'  ansuna-k'  ku.  £kan'  nasu'k  a'dusudu'ye 

gave  and  other  "the  duck  (ob.)gave.  And  squirrel  she  was  singeing 

ha'nde  ondi',  psniinu'nta  awa'hiye.  Ekehan'  Adu'skana'  a'pudiixka' 

off  the  hair  [see  midnight  she  got  it  And  then  Ancient  of  industrious 

onde',  cooked.  Wood-rats 

15] 


wa'di  ansima'  du'stanstan'hin  de-he'd-han  ue'  awa'hiye'.  Anya'  xo'hi- 

very  duck  picked  feathers  that  finished  stewed  got  it  done.  Person  old 

often  and  fast  when  it 

yan  aku'd-ha  de'-hed-han'  yan/  hamax  kan  Antckahon'  naxa'xa  awa'hiye, 

the  feeding  her  that  finished  when  sleep- they  lay  when  Crow  just  then  she  finished 

ing  cooking, 

psnunii'nt  kan  awa'hiyg  han,  “Awa'hinkS  ni'.  Kine'  ha  duxtu-te',” 

midnight  at  finished  and  “  I  have  finished  .  Arise  and  eat  ye”  (female 

cooking  cooking  to  males) 

10  kiy6'-daha'  an'ya  xo'hi.  Ekeka11'  an'ya  xo'hi-yan,  “^kadute'da11  ni'! 

she  said  to  person  old.  And  then  person  old  the,  “I  have  finished 
them  eating 
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ni<,”  6  han'  kiya'  yan'ni.  Ekeka11'  Antckana'di 

I  have  had  .  ”  said  and  again  slept.  And  then  Ancient  of 

plenty  Crows 

woxaki'  na'fiki  han',  wite'-yan  a'kitupe'  de'di.  A'kitupe'  wa'  ande' 

ashamed  sat  and  next  the  to  carry  went.  She  was  carrying  some- 

morning  thing  all  the  time. 

Antckana'di  na'wi  kan  ekSd-xyin'  Adu'skana  ko  pusi'  -yan  kan' 

Ancient  of  Crows  day  when  after  that  Wood-rat  the  (sub.)  night  the  when 

a'kitupe'  ne  kide',  na'wan-dixyin'  yan'x  ne  kde'-pusi';  kiya' tcumana 


was  (stood)  carrying 


all 


15  a'kitupe'  de'di  pusi'd-xyin. 

to  carry  went  night  when. 


day  was  till  night  again  long  ago  (?) 

sleeping 

E'tike'tu  onde'  An'tckanadi',  “Ku'hadi 

“  Up-stairs 


They  did 
that 


r(?)  Ancient  of  Crows, 
“di',  (sub.) 


don'xtu-t6'. 

look  ye 
(female  to  males). 


Pusi' 

Night 


adadi' 

gather  at 


afterf^ 

(see  onc 
line  6.) 

yuke'  ko  yihi'xtitu  ha'ni.  N^int  ko' 

they  who  the  most  might  I  (suh.) 

have  (?) 

na'wi  nkada'  nkande'  ko  yanktci'dike  ni'ki  ni'.  E'tiixkike'.  Kuhadi' 

day  I  gather  I  am  I  am  of  little  .  It  makes  no  Up-stairs 

or  no  account.  difference. 

don'xtu-te',”  e'  kan  kohi'  aditu'  kan,  tcina'  psohe'  tcutcu'k  ma'x 

look  ye”  said  when  up-  they  climbed  when  very  few  corner  piled  here  (ob.)  lay 

(female  to  males)  stairs  and  there 

kan,  “  U+ 1  edidi11'  uti'  e'tikS,”  e  'han,  dan'  du'ti  de'-hed-han'  ekeka11' 

when  ‘‘0!  (See  Note.)  "said  and  took  ate  that  finished  when  and  then 

20  Adu'skana  he',  “Na'wi  ada'di  yuke'ko  ayi'hitu  ha  ni'.  Nkint  ko' 

Wood-rat  too,  “Day  gathers  at  they  who  they  have  may  I  (sub.) 

much  have  (?) 

pusi'  han  nkada'  ko  yanktci'dike  ni'ki  ni'.  E'tuxkik8.  Kuhadi' 

night  when  I  gather  I  am  of  little  or  no  account  .  It  makes  no  Up-stairs 

difference. 


don'xtu-te',”  e' 


look  ye”  (female  said  when 
al< 


kan  Aduskana'. 

Wood-rat. 


to  males) 

a'yix  wa'di.  Ekeka11'  xo'hi-yan 

she  had  so  much.  And  then  old  the 


Aditu'  kan,  Hide'de  nedi'!  u'ti-yan 

mast  the 


when,  They  were  falling 
continually 


wa'  dan  duti'  de-  hed-  han' 

ate  that  finished  when 


They 
climbed 
up 

ahiske' 

fond  of  it,  very  took 
begrudged  it 
to  any  one 
else,  was 
greedy 

tcipu'xi  ado'pixti  ktcin'hiny6'.  Ekon  han'  An'tckahonna'  ko  tcinto'hii 

blanket  very  new  she  covered  Did  when  Ancient  of  Crows  blue  cover 

[wood-rat] .  that 

25  tcu'pa11  ka11'  ktcin'hinye  An'tckahon'na.  Ekeha11'  inkana'nk-wade' 

decayed  (ob.)  she  covered  Ancient  of  Crows.  And  then  .  sunrise  toward 

[Ancient  of 
Crows] 

udu'nahi  de'di.  Ekeha11'  ayitu't  supi'  a'xehe  yaon'  na'nki.  Ekeha11' 

turned  went.  And  then  stump  black  sat  on  sang  sat.  And  then 

akidi'  xaxa'hi  du'si  han  an'tcka  tukpe'  ondi',  “A+  !-a+ 1”  e'  han'tca  de'di. 

insect  rough  here  took  and  crow  she  changed  “Caw!  caw!”  said  awhile  went, 
and  there  into  it 

E'ke  on'nidi'  onhon'  e'tikihe'tu  xa'.  Etu'  xa.  E'ked-xyi11'  Adu'skana' 

Therefore  crying  they  say  that  always,  they  regu-  After  that  Wood-rat 

say  it  larly. 

ko  tcipu'xi  ktcin'hint  kan'  adu'ska  tii'kpe  han  isa'-k  uwe'  onnidi' 

blanket  she  covered  when  wood-rat  changed  and  thicket  (ob.)  went  be- 


her 


30  e'ke  on'nidi'  hin  on'xti  xya'. 

therefore  hair  is  very  always. 


into  it 

Etu'  xa. 

They  regularly, 
say  it 


into 


cause 
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NOTES 

1.  ksowo71  (ksapi);  anya  xohi,  “old  person,”  in  this  myth  and  else¬ 
where,  “an  old  woman.” 

2.  YmkadoHu.  One  son  of  the  old  woman  was  given  to  the  Ancient 
of  Crows  as  her  husband,  and  the  other  sou  to  the  Ancient  of  Wood- 
rats;  anyato-yan ,  “  the  two  sons  of  the  old  woman.” 

3.  onnidi,  “  as,”  “  while”  ;  sonsa  ....  awo-yan  one  [man],  the  other 

[man]. 

6.  ondi ,  “as,”  “while”  (?):  compare  onde  (15)  and  see  p.  16,  line  1; 
psrmriunta  ( psi ). 

8.  akud-ha  ( =  akudi-daha? ),  said  to  be  the  archaic  form  of  akudij 
hamax  kan  ixom<.manki  (ma),  and  kan. 

10.  NkadutMa71  —  nkaduti ,  edan  ( ti ). 

12.  akUtipe,  not  “to  carry  on  the  back”  ( ki'di )  nor  “to  lay  on  the 
shoulder”  ( anu  d&),  but  to  carry,  either  on  the  shoulder  or  in  a  wagon, 

etc. 

15.  pusid-xyi71 ,  contracted  from  pusi  dixyin,  during  the  night. 

17.  niki  ni ,  pronounced  ni-\-ki  ni ,  the  last  vowel  with  considerable 

emphasis. 

19.  Midi71  uti  etik&.  The  exact  meaning  is  uncertain.  The  phrase 
was  first  given  as  meaning,  “Are  these  acorns  or  mast  that  you  have 
here'$”  Subsequently  was  rendered,  “It  is  that  way,”  which 
does  not  seem  to  make  sense  with  the  rest. 

22.  HidMe  nedi..  IIidMe(ide ),  to  fall  of  its  own  accord.  The  redu¬ 
plication  of  de  indicates  repetition  of  the  action;  nedi,  a  classifier  of 
auxiliary  verb,  to  move  or  stand,  denoting  continuous  action. 

23.  a yix<iayihi  or  yihi;  ahiske ,  to  be  unable  to  get  one’s  fill;  hence, 
to  wish  to  keep  all  for  himself,  to  be  greedy. 

24.  tciHohu /  used  here  for  tohi ,  “blue;”  tcin  may  be  compared  with 
ktcin  in  ktcinhinye  “to  cover.” 

25.  inkanank-wade  [ina,  “sun;”  akanaki  or  akanki,  and  wade). 

26.  ayitut  ( tudi ). 

29.  ktcinhint  ( tcin ). 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  raised  two  sons.  One  son  she  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Ancient  of  Crows,  the  other  to  the  Ancient  of  Wood-rats. 
When  the  two  men  went  hunting,  one  killed  a  squirrel,  and  the  other 
a  duck.  On  reaching  home,  one  man  gave  the  squirrel  to  his  wife, 
the  Ancient  of  Crows;  the  other  gave  the  duck  to  his  wife.  She  who 
took  the  squirrel  was  singeing  off  the  hair  for  a  long  time,  and  she  did 
not  get  it  cooked  until  midnight.  But  the  other  woman,  the  Ancient 
of  Wood-rats,  was  very  industrious;  she  picked  ofi  the  duck  feathers 
very  quickly,  and  then  she  stewed  the  duck,  which  was  soon  done. 
The  old  woman  [mother  of  the  two  men]  gave  the  food  to  her  [the 
Ancient  of  Wood-rats],  and  when  the  meal  was  over  they  went  to  bed 
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and  were  sleeping  when  the  Ancient  of  Crows  finished  cooking.  This 
was  at  midnight.  She  said:  “  I  have  finished  cooking.  Arise  [ye]  and 
eat.”  Then  replied  the  old  woman:  “I  have  finished  eating.  I  have 
had  plenty;”  and  she  went  to  sleep  again. 

Then  the  Ancient  of  Crows  sat  there  ashamed.  The  next  morning 
she  went  to  bring  something  on  her  back.  She  was  doing  this  all 
day.  Subsequently  the  Ancient  of  Wood-rats  was  carrying  something 
on  her  back  all  through  the  night,  and  during  the  day  she  was  sleep¬ 
ing;  but  when  night  came  she  resumed  her  occupation. 

After  they  had  been  acting  thus  for  some  time,  the  Ancient  of  Crows 
said:  “  Look  upstairs.  They  who  gather  at  night  ought  to  have  col¬ 
lected  the  most.  As  I  gather  in  the  day,  I  am  of  little  or  no  account. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  to  me!  Look  upstairs.”  Then  the  others 
climbed  up,  and  found  a  few  things  piled  here  and  there  in  the  corners. 
The  old  woman  exclaimed,  “  O!  all  that  you  have  collected  is  a  parcel 
of  acorns!”  (?)  Then  she  took  them  by  the  handful  and  ate  them. 
Subsequently  the  Wood-rat,  too,  said:  u  Those  who  gather  during  the 
day  ought  to  have  collected  much.  As  I  gather  things  at  night,  I  am 
of  little  or  no  account.  But  it  makes  no  difference  to  me!  Look  up¬ 
stairs.”  When  they  climbed  and  looked  the  objects  were  falling  con¬ 
stantly,  as  the  Wood- rat  had  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  mast.  The 
old  woman  was  very  greedy;  she  took  the  mast  by  the  handful  and 
ate  it.  Then  to  show  her  appreciation  of  the  Ancient  of  Wood-rats 
she  gave  her  a  new  blanket.  But  when  she  did  that,  she  put  on  the 
Ancient  of  Crows  a  decayed  blue  cover  [of  some  sort].  Then  the 
Ancient  of  Crows  turned  and  went  toward  sunrise.  She  came  to  a 
black  stump  on  which  she  sat  and  sang.  By  and  by  she  seized  an  insect 
which  had  a  rough  body,  and  immediately  she  changed  into  a  crow 
flying  off  as  she  cried  “A!  a!”  And  the  people  always  say  that  for 
that  reason  crows  are  cawing. 

Subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  Ancient  of  Crows,  the  Ancient 
of  Wood-rats  changed  into  an  ordinary  wood-rat,  after  putting  on  the 
new  blanket,  and  went  into  a  thicket.  And  because  of  the  blanket, 
the  wood-rat  always  has  plenty  of  hair. 


15.  Ama  Kidunahi,  or  The  World  Turned  Over 
Ama'  kidu'nahix  kan'  an'ya  de'  tea  on'ni  etu'  xa.  Ekekan' 

Earth  rolled  [or  turned  when  people  this  they  died  (in  they  say  regularly.  And  then 
over  and  over?]  the  past) 

an'xti  son'sa  antatka'  nonpa'ye  dan  ayan'-k  ato'we  nank  on'ni. 

woman  one  child  shetooktwo  finished  (?)  tree(ob.)  she  lodged  in  it  sat  in  the  past. 


Na'x  kide'  ani-yan'  xe'pi  kan  tci'dike  de' 

Sat  till  water  the  went  down  when  how  to  go 

kan'  fi'xka-na'ske-na'  kan  “Tidu'wi-yanka-te 

when  Ancient  of  Red-headed  when  “  Help  me  to  get  down  ’ 
Buzzards  (female  to  male), 

5  ko'  antatka'  son'sa  iku'  hi  ni',”  kiye'di. 

if  child  one  I  will  give  to  you  ”  she  said  to 

(female  speaking)  him. 


ti'dupi'  hi  ni'ki  nax 

to  alignt  none  sat 

',”  kiye'  kan,  “e'ke 

’  she  said  to  when  “so 
him 

Kiy&'  kan  tidu'wiye 

She  said  when  he  helped  her 
to  him  to  get  down 
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xe'ni  kan  antatka'-yan  ku'ni  on'ni  etu' 

though  when  child  the  she  did  not  in  the  they 

give  to  him  past  say 

si'ndi-pa'  kiduspe' 


xa.  Kudeska' 

regularly.  Bird 


natci'ya11 

cloud  the 


na'nlj 

sat 


du'stuki 

grasped  with 
their  claws 

pa'di  sonson'ti 

only  why  all  sharp  at 
the  ends 


onni' 


in  the  past  tail  atone 


x/ 


yuke 

they  are 


xya 

always 


on'ni, 

in  the 
past 


e'ke  on'ni  si'ndi-pa 

so  in  the  past  tail  only 


sank  in  the 
water 

etu'  xa. 

they  regularly, 
say 

sonson,ti. 

all  sharp  at 
the  ends. 


na'nk 

sat 


10  du'stuki 


grasped  in 
his  claws 

na'nk 

sat 


na'nk 

sat  in  the  past 


on'ni 


e 

he 


he' 

too 


on'nidi' 

in  the  past, 
because 


sindi'-p  sonson'ti 

tail  alone  all  sharp  at 
the  ends 


Puka'yi 

Largo  red¬ 
headed 
woodpecker 

sonson'ti. 

all  sharp  at 
the  ends. 

etu'  xa. 

they  say  regularly. 


Oraa'yi-na' 

Ancient  of  Yellow- 
hammers 

he' 


on'nidi' 

in  the  past, 
because 

e'tike 

was  there 


si'ndi- 

tail 

nank 

sat 


too 


e'tike 

was  there 


si'ndi-p 

tail  alone 


Te'-inkayi' 

Ivory-billed 

woodpecker 


na'tci-k 

cloud  (ob.) 

ehe'tike 

was  there 
too 


NOTES 

1.  Kidunahix ,  probably  contracted  (judging  from  the  x)  before 
kan,  from  kldunahihi ,  “to  turn  over  more  than  once.”  When  the 
world  turned  over,  it  made  water  so  deep  that  it  reached  to  the  sky 
and  drowned  all  the  people  but  the  woman  and  her  two  children 
[probably  a  boy  and  a  girl] ;  sonsa ,  pronounced  son-\-sa. 

3-4.  Nax  kan,  a  contraction  of  nanki  before  a  k. 

4.  Kxka-naske-na  kan ,  perhaps  we  should  insert  eyan'hi ,  “he 
arrived  there,”  between  the  noun  and  kan,  in  order  to  complete  the 
sense. 

5.  iku  hi  ni ,  given  as  archaic  for  nyiku  dande;  but  iku  now 
means,  “you  give  (or  gave)  it  to  him,”  and  at  present  they  would  say, 
inku  dande  or  nyiku  dande ,  “I  will  give  it  to  you;”  hi  ni  is  a  femi¬ 
nine  future  ending,  “  must ,”  of  which  hi  na  is  the  masculine. 

6.  Kudeska.  “The  birds  were  clinging  to  the  edges  of  the  cloud, 
their  tails  hanging  down  into  the  water.” 

8.  sonsonti ,  “all  [the  tail-feathers]  were  sharp  at  the  ends.”  Had 
it  referred  to  one  alone,  jpsoHi  would  have  been  used. 

8.  Omayi-na.  The  omayi  is  so  called  from  its  note,  “  Hu'  hv!  ” 
made  when  it  gets  an  insect  from  a  tree,  etc. 

9.  Pukayi ,  a  large  red-headed  woodpecker,  with  a  long  bill, 
stays  in  the  swamps,  and  cries,  “  KV -ti-tl' -tt-M' -tl-ti! -tV’’  The  white 
people  call  it  the  “  Kate  bird.” 

10.  Te-inkayi,  a  white-billed  [woodpecker?]  that  stays  in  swamps 
and  cries,  “Te'-ink!  Te'-ink!  Te' -ink!  ” 

TRANSLATION 

They  say  that  when  the  world  turned  over,  the  people  died.  A 
woman  took  two  children  and  lodged  in  a  tree.  She  sat  there  waiting 
for  the  water  to  subside,  for  she  could  find  no  way  of  reaching  the 
ground.  On  seeing  the  Ancient  of  Red-headed  Buzzards,  she  cried 
83515°— Bull.  47-12 - 4 
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to  him,  “Help  me  to  get  down,  and  I  will  give  you  one  of  the  children.” 
He  assisted  her,  but  she  did  not  give  him  the  child.  There  were  birds 
clinging  by  their  claws  to  the  cloud,  their  tails  alone  being  under  the 
water,  and  that  is  why  their  tails  are  always  sharp  at  the  ends.  One 
of  these  birds  was  the  Ancient  of  Yellowhammers.  Therefore  its  tail- 
feathers  are  sharp  at  the  ends.  The  large  Red-headed  Woodpecker 
was  there  too,  as  well  as  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  therefore  their 
tails  have  their  present  shape. 

16.  The  Rabbit  and  the  Old  Woman 


An'ya  xohi-di'  anya'  tcaxti'  kan  tci'diko11  de'  tetu'  hi  ni'ki.  Ekan' 

Old  woman  (sub.)  people  she  killed  when  how  to  do  it  that  they  kill  can  (?)  not.  Then 


her 


he  changed 
into  one 


he  reached 
there. 


psuki'-k  xehe'ye 

gourd  cut  in  when  he  set  it  in 
two 

kan/  ane'  vuke' 


when  found  they  were 
(her) 


very  many 

Tce'tkanadi'  anya'  xo'hi  tiikpe'  heyan'hi. 

Ancient  of  Rabbits,  old  woman 
(sub.) 

pa'-k  uksa'ki  han'  ko' 

nead  he  cut  off  and 
(ob.) 

ha'nde  ha11'  te'x 

he  was  (or,  and  dead 
continued) 

5  a'ne.  Tcetkana'di  i'ndi  ni'ki  kiya'xtu  hi'  yi'hi  wahe'  na'nki. 

found  Ancient  of  Rabbits,  he  not  they  think  that  he  thought  he  cried  he  sat. 

(her).  the  (sub.)  about  him  out 

Anya'  xohi'  kye'hontuni'-di  e'tike  ha'nde  han',  “£'de  ande'de  don 

Old  woman  they  did  not  know  as  (did)so(?)  she  was  (?)  and,  “This  one 

on'  na'nixyo',”  e  han',  “Te'ye  xye  na',”  e  ha11',  ti'-k  ha'psuktu' 

doneit  musthave”  said  and  “Let  us  kill  her”  said  and  house(ob.)  theysur- 

rounded 

kan  ti'  una'ktciktci-de'  u'tupi  kane'  yan  kan'  kuduksa'  aka'nanki 

when  house  he  dodged  about  hole  dug  stood  (?)  the(?)  when  crack  he  came  forth 

from 

han'  de'yinki-daha'  de'  ande.  Awode'-yan  natcke'  no11  de'de  han' 


maDx 

she  lay 


An'ya  xo'hi-yan  te'ye, 

Old  woman  the  he  killed 

ha11'  isa'-yank  ustu'ki 

and  thicket  the  (ob.)  he  stood 

it  up  (?) 

han  pa  ni'ki  ma'x  kan 

and  head  wanting  she  lay  when 


and  he  got  away  from  them 


Skirt  the  kicked  off  threw  away  and 


du'si 

he  took 


•10  ko'  psuki-yan' 

gourd  cut  in  the 
two 

de'di.  E'yan  ki'di 

went.  There  got  home 


he  was 
departing. 

han  mahe'  de'di,  anyato'  tii'kpe  han'  mahe' 

and  crying  out  went  man  changed  and  crying 

into  out 

ha11'  ko'-k  psuki-ya'nk  an'yaxi'-3Tan  ku'. 

and  gourd  (ob.)  cut  in  two  the  (ob.)  chief  the  gave  to 

him. 

Anya'xi-yan'  ku'  kan  an'xti  pi'  diko'hixti  nax  kan' 

Chief  the  gave  to  when  *  woman  good  sure  enough  sitting  when 
him 

anxti'-yanka'  Tcetkana'k  ku'  kan  yinko11'  na'iik  onni'. 

woman  the  (ob.)  Ancient  of  (ob.)  gave  when  he  sat  married. 

Rabbits  to  him 

anya'di  kike'  don'-daha'  dixyi11'  mahe'  ha'nde  ou'  yandi'  anya'di 

man  though  he  sees  them  when  crying  out  continues  man 

15  kike'  don'-daha'  dixyi11'  wahe'  de  xa'.  Ekeha11'  tupto'we  de  xa'. 

though  he  sees  them  when  crying  out  he  regu-  And  then  making  patter-  he  regu- 

goes  larly.  ing  sounds  with  goes  larly. 

the  feet 

Etu'  xa. 

They  say  regularly. 


anyaxi' -yandi 

chief  the  (sub.) 

E'ke  on'nidi' 

Therefore 
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NOTES 

1.  tcidiko71,  etc.  The  people  did  not  know  how  to  kill  the  Old 
Woman. 

2.  The  Ancient  of  Rabbits  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman. 

3.  isa-yank  ustuki  hande ,  “he  was  standing  it  up  in  the  thicket” 
(sic).  How  a  gourd  could  be  stood  up  is  a  puzzle.  Better  say,  He 
was  placing  it  upon  a  thicket;  manx=max<manki  ( ma )  before  a  k. 
Ane=hane. 

5.  kiyaxtu  (yihi). 

6.  etike  hande ,  as  the  friends  of  the  bad  old  woman  did  not  know 
the  disguised  Ancient  of  Rabbits,  they  thought  that  she  (he)  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  bad  old  woman ;  do11  on ,  the  meaning  of  don 
here  is  uncertain,  a  case  of  hapax  legomenon  (?). 

7.  Teye  xye  na ,  “let  us  kill  her;”  analogous  to  kutiki  xye  na ,  “  let 
us  tell  it;”  aku  xye  na ,  “let  us  feed  him;”  atamlni  xyZ  na ,  “let 
us  work,”  etc. ;  hapsuktu  (psuk). 

9.  non  dede,  probably  intended  for  no71  dedi. 

11.  ko-k,  in  full,  ko-kan ,  “gourd,  object  of  an  action;”  psukiyank, 
contracted  from  psuki  yan-kan. 

13.  yinko71  nahk  onni,  “he  sat  married;”  (1,  married;  2,  sit;  3,  past 
sign).  The  act  of  sitting  beside  the  woman  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief  and  others  constituted  the  public  marriage  ceremony. 

13-15.  Therefore  as  the  Ancient  of  Rabbits  was  crying  out  when 
he  saw  the  people,  so  does  an  ordinary  rabbit  go  oft’  crying  out  and 
making  pattering  sounds  with  his  feet  when  he  sees  human  beings. 
This  appears  to  be  the  sense. 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  an  Old  Woman  who  killed  many  human  beings.  But 
how  to  kill  her,  the  people  did  not  know.  At  length  the  Ancient  of 
Rabbits  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  going  to  the  house  of  the  bad 
Old  Woman,  whom  he  killed.  He  cut  off  her  head  and  placed  it  in  a 
gourd  which  he  had  cut  in  two.  Then  he  placed  the  gourd  containing 
the  head  on  a  thicket,  allowing  the  dead  body  to  lie  undisturbed.  W  hen 
the  people  of  the  bad  Old  Woman  arrived,  they  found  her  headless 
body  lying  there.  The  Ancient  of  Rabbits  sat  there,  crying  out 
because  he  thought  that  by  thus  crying  he  would  disarm  suspicion 
that  he  was  the  slayer  of  the  Old  Woman.  But  as  the  disguised 
Ancient  of  Rabbits  was  a  stranger  to  the  friends  of  the  bad  Old 
Woman,  they  began  to  suspect  him.  They  said,  one  to  another, 
“This  one  must  have  done  it.  Let  us  kill  her  !”  They  surrounded 
the  house  [to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Ancient  of  Rabbits].  But  the 
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Ancient  of  Rabbits  dodged  about,  and  after  digging  a  hole  he  escaped 
through  a  crack,  getting  beyond  his  pursuers.  As  he  went,  he  kicked 
off  the  skirt  and  threw  it  away.  He  seized  the  gourd  containing  the 
head  of  the  Old  W oman,  and  went  along  crying  out,  though  he  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  man. 

On  reaching  home,  he  gave  the  gourd  and  the  head  to  the  chief,  and 
the  latter  gave  him  a  very  pretty  woman  as  his  wife.  The  Ancient  of 
Rabbits  sat  beside  her. 

It  was  because  of  what  the  Ancient  of  Rabbits  did,  as  told  in  this 
story,  that  ordinary  rabbits  now  cry  out  and  run  off,  making  pattering 
sounds  with  their  feet,  when  they  see  human  beings. 


17.  The  Ancient  of  Tiny  Frogs  (Peskana)  and  his  Grandmother 


Peskana' 

Ancient  of  Tiny 
Frogs 


kunkun'yan-di 

grandmother  (sub.) 


axi'kiy 


ye, 

shut  him  up 
to  make  him 
mysterious 


inkane^e 
caused  him 
to  vomit 


ha'nde 

[she]  was 


ondi'. 

in  the 
past(?). 


Intohe'danye  han'  a'kuwe  han  i'nkana'nld 


She  finished  [mak-  when 
ing  him  brave  ?] 

ne'.  Ekeka11' 

moved.  And  then 


took  him 
along 

Tantonna' 

Ancient  of 
Panthers 

wa'di, 

very 


aya 

tree 


kiye'  kan  indo 

said  to  when  brave 
[him] 

han  e'yanhi'.  Peskana' 

and  arrived  Ancient  of 

there.  Tiny  Frogs 

yatka'  xoxo'ki  po'tcka 

jaw  broken  here  short 
and  there  (=round) 

kiya'  yao11'  nix  ne'  kan 

again  singing  was  when 
walking 


and 


ki'di 

came 
there 
n' 


sunrise 


uwa'de 

toward 


udunahi' 

she  turned 


yao11'  mx 

sang  walked 


kan', 

when 


adix  de' 

he  went 
climbed 

ki'dus  kan' 

took  hold  when 
of  him 


“  Itu'ksik 

“Your  sister’s 
son 

kuhi'xtiya11' 

very  high 


de' 

this 


dusi' 

grasp 

him 


donhon-te',” 

look  at  him”  (fe¬ 
male  to  male) 


du'si 

grasped 


de 


on'ni. 


went  in  the 
past. 

Onti'  kiya' 

Bear  again 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


in'hin  dusa'  uxtaho' 

he  reached  tore  he  fell 

there  it 

han'  aya11'  induko'  kan 

and  tree  he  whipped  when 

him  against 

kiya'  de'di.  Ekeka11' 

again  went.  And  then 


don'hi  ha11' 

look  at  him  and 


da-te 


r  r? 


go”  (female 
to  male) 

ha11'  u  du'si 

and  com-  grasped 


ki'ye  kan' 

said  to  when 
[him] 

Peskana'.  Ekeka11' 

Ancient  of 


aya 

tree 


n' 


ki'di 

came 

there 

ade'di 

limbs 


ayindiiko' 

grasped  whipped  him 
him  against  the  tree 

yuke'  naha'  a'de. 

*  they  after 
were 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 


ka11',  “Itii'ksiki'  idu'si 

when  “Your  sister’s  you  seize 
son  him 

du'kuka'pi  tcude'  a'nde 

pulled  off  threw  he  was 
them  down 

kan  si'ndi  tu'di 

when  tail  [at  the] 
root 

Ketca'na  yao11' 

Again  singing 


they 

went. 


son 


wa 

very 


aya 

tree 


n' 


du'si 

And  then 

ing  him  Tiny  Frogs. 

10  psii'ki  de  on'ni.  Ekeka11'  intcpe' 

broke  it  he  in  the  And  then  laughing 

off  went  past.  at  him 

nix  ne'  kan  Yanasa'  ki}^a'  ki'di. 

was  when  Buffalo  again  came 

walking  there. 

de'  idu'si  don'hi  ha11'  da-te',”  kiye  ka11' 

this  you  look  at  and  go  thou  ”  (fe-  said  to  when 

grasp  him  him  male  to  male)  (him) 

in'tiitcu'  tca'ye  a'nde  naha'  u  du'si  Peskana'ka. 

he  pulled  used  it  up  was  after  com-  seized  Ancient  of  Tiny 
up  by  the  (?)  ing  him  Frogs  (ob.). 

roots 

ayaE'  induko'  kan  tinska'  kso  ha11'  tonxka'  de'  kan  intcpe'  yuke'  naha' 

tree  whipped  when  back  of  broken  and  hump-  went  when  laughed  they  after 

him  against  it  the  neck  backed  at  him  were 

15  kiya'  a'de.  Ekeka11'  kiya'  yao11'  nix  ne'  kan,  Ita'  kiya'  kidi'  kan 

again  they  And  then  again  singing  was  walking  when  Deer  again  came  when 

went.  there 


ehe'duxkiye',  ‘  ‘  Itu'ksi 

she  said  the  same  “  Your  sister’s 
thing  to  him 

extihi11'  san'han 

that  very  strong 
one 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 


du'si 

seized 

him 


ha11' 

and 
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ehe',  “Itftksi'  de'  idu'si  don-te',”  ki'ye  kan'  pitce' 

to  him  “  Your  sister’s  this  you  grasp  look  at  him  ”  said  to  when  leaping 
too  (?)  son  him  (female  to  (him)  up 

male) 

naha'  u  du'si.  Ekeka11'  ayan'  induko'  kan  pftteo11'  xoxo'ki  han 

after  com-  seized  And  then  tree  whipped  him  when  nose  broken  here  and 

ing  him.  against  and  there 

e'keon'ni  piitco11'  yink  sti'.  Ekeka11'  Peskana',  “Ha'awitka'  d6 

therefore  nose  small  very.  And  then  Ancient  of  “  Under  the  leaves  here 

Tiny  Frogs 

na'nki  da'nde  na',  Enan'x  kike'  ita'  kinoxwo11'  yan  inhin'  yan'xa 

I  sit  will  .  (see  Note.)  deer  chase  him  arrive  ^nearly 

(see  Note.) 

20  i'nkuduta11'  da'nde  na',”  kiye'  han,  ekeha11',  “Pes!  pesl  nkedi' 

I  urge  you  on  will  .  ”  said  to  and  and  then  “(cry  of  the  Tiny  Frog)  I  say  it 

[him] 

ko,  tciwa'ya-ta',”  kiye'  han  eyanhin'  diko'he  ko,  “Pes!  pes!  pe's! 

when  do  your  best”  said  to  and  arrived  there  just  when  “  (cry  of  the  Tiny  Frog) 

(male  to  male)  [him] 

ilka'  dande'  na.  E'ke  ko',  tci'nahin-ta',  tci'waxtiya-ta',”  kiye'  on'ni. 

I  say  will  .  So  (?)  when  go  fast  do  your  best  ”  safd  to  in  the 

it  (male  to  male)  (male  to  male)  [him]  past. 

Etu'  xa.  E'keon'nidi'  Peskana'  oho11'  hande'  dixyin'  ita'  kinoxwo11' 

They  regu-  Therefore  Ancient  of  crying  he  was  when  deer  runs  after  him 

say  it  larly.  Tiny  Frogs  out- 

yan'xa  etu'  xa  anya'adi. 

almost  they  regu-  people 
say  larly  (sub.). 

NOTES 


tidupi'  ha'nde 

alighting  he  was 


1.  P&skana.  The  j veska  is  said  to  be  a  tiny  black  frog,  not  more  than 
an  inch  long,  with  a  sharp  nose,  living  in  muddy  streams  in  Louisiana; 
its  note  is,  “  Pes-pes-pes !”  It  is  called  also  “  apeska It  differs 
from  the  bullfrog,  common  frog,  and  tree  frog. 

1.  awikiye  (xi.  “mysterious,”  “superhuman,”  and  the  causative  end¬ 
ing  kiye),  given  as  meaning  “to  shut  one  up  in  a  house,  give  him  an 
emetic  and  diet  him.”  Had  the  mother  acted  instead  of  the  grand¬ 
mother,  axiye  would  have  been  used;  ondi  here  seems  equivalent  to 
onni ,  a  sign  of  past  action  {-di  being  occasionally  used  instead  of  -ni), 
rather  than  “as”  (see  No.  14,  line 6;  onde ,  No.  14,  line  15);  Intohedanye , 
given  as  meaning,  “to  finish,”  but  as  edan  and  heda"  mean  finished, 
and  -y&  is  a  causative  ending,  may  not  into  be  “brave”  (compare  indo , 
indoxti ,  iHoxti ,  “to  be  brave”)? 

2.  inkananki ,  i„  e.,  ina  akancinki ,  “sun  comes  forth;”  uwade  — 
wade  ( wa ). 

2,  3,  nix  ne,  to  be  compared  with  adlx  de ,  line  4,  nix  being  from 
ni,  and  adlx  from  adi.  Most  words  ending  in  i  add  an  x  before  a 
dental  (d,  n). 

3.  Tantonna ,  archaic  for  tanta ;  probably  Tant-hon-na  (compare  Antcka- 
hon-na ,  No.  13,  line  1). 

3,  7,  11,  15.  kldi,  used  instead  of  eyanhi  or  inhin  (?). 

3.  Ituksik  =  ituhsiki  in  line  7,  etc.;  dusi  used  instead  of  idusi  as  in 
line  7 ;  on,  in  donhon-tl ,  an  imperative,  can  not  have  a  past  reference;  it 
must  be  the  other  onni  expressing  continuous  action  or  action  at  the 
moment  of  speaking. 
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4.  kuhixtiyan:  compare  kohi,  Tcuhi;  dusa  dusadi;  uxtaho ;  see  toko 
toKo;  si. 

5.  induko{in , instrumental  or  locative,  “place  where;” duko  dukodi ); 
potcha  usually  means  “globular,”  but  here  it  is  said  to  mean  “short.” 

8.  adedi,  adeti=ayan  adeti;  tcude  =  tca  dedi;  u  —  hu-di. 

9.  ayinduko,  contracted  from  ayan,  in~,  instrumental  or  locative  sign, 
“place  where,”  and  dukodi. 

11.  kiya.  The  use  of  kiya  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  text  before 
kidi  is  peculiar,  as  each  animal  did  not  come  “again.” 

13.  iHutcn  tcayZ  may  be  indutitcu  tcaye  dutitcu. 

14.  kso:  see  ksa. 

16.  ehZ  refers  to  the  one  addressed,  the  Deer. 

18.  Haawitka ,  contracted  from  haawi ,  “leaves,”  and  itka,  “under, 
within;”  nahki intended  perhaps  for  unnahki,  “1  sit;”  enanx  kike,  con¬ 
tracted  irome  nahki  kike,  according  to  a  law  of  euphony,  and  translated 
(1)  “I  am  going  to  stay  so — it  makes  no  difference;”  and  (2)  “Let  it 
stay  so — it  makes  no  difference;”  Mnoxwon  ( =  klnoxfwe  on)  noxe  or  noxwe; 
yan  shows  that  a  remote  place  is  referred  to,  “the  place  where  they 
chase  the  deer.” 

20.  ihkiidutan  ( dutaP ). 

21.  tciwaya-ta,  from  tciwaye. 

20-22.  “Pes!  pes! — tciwaya-ta ,”  and  uPes!  p&s!  p&s! — tciwaxtiya- 
ta ,”  seem  to  be  equivalents,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  second  phrase 
was  an  actual  warning  given  to  the  Deer  after  the  instruction  given  in 
lines  20-21. 

22.  tclnahin-ta,  tclnahixti  de — tciwaxtiya-ta ,  tciwaxtiye ,  tciwaye. 

23.  Peskana:  this  should  b epgska,  an  ordinary  tiny  frog  (?). 

24.  anyaadi=anyadi ;  waadi^wadi /  haawi =hapi  and  awvyan. 

TRANSLATION 

The  Ancient  of  Tiny  Frogs  was  shut  up  by  his  grandmother  in  order 
to  give  him  superhuman  power;  and  for  that  purpose  she  was  making 
him  vomit.  When  she  finished,  she  took  him  along,  going  eastward 
and  singing  as  she  proceeded.  At  length  the  Ancient  of  Panthers 
met  them.  To  him  the  old*  woman  said,  “This  is  your  sister’s  son. 
Look  at  him  and  wrestle  with  him!”  The  Ancient  of  Panthers  was 
very  brave.  He  climbed  very  high  up  a  tree,  which  he  tore  to 
pieces,  falling  to  the  ground  with  it.  Then*  he  seized  the  Ancient  of 
Tiny  Frogs,  but  the  latter  caught  hold  of  the  Ancient  of  Panthers  by 
the  hind  legs  and  whipped  him  against  a  tree,  breaking  his  jaw  in 
several  places,  so  the  Ancient  of  Panthers  slunk  off  with  a  short  jaw. 
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The  old  woman  and  her  grandson  resumed  their  journey.  By  and 
by  they  encountered  the  Bear,  to  whom  the  old  woman  said,  “  Look  at 
your  sister’s  son  and  go  and  wrestle  with  him.”  The  Bear  was  pulling 
off  the  limbs  from  a  tree  [to  show  his  strength].  Presently  he  rushed 
on  the  Ancient  of  Tiny  Frogs  and  seized  him.  But  again  was  the  An¬ 
cient  of  Tiny  Frogs  the  stronger;  he  took  the  Bear  by  the  hind  legs, 
whipped  him  against  a  tree,  breaking  off  his  tail  near  the  roots,  and  in 
this  state  did  the  Bear  depart.  After  laughing  at  the  Bear,  the  two 
resumed  their  travels. 

Again  was  the  old  woman  singing  as  she  walked,  and  on  meeting  a 
Buffalo  she  said  to  him,  just  as  she  had  said  to  the  others,  “Look  at 
your  sister’s  son,  and  go  to  wrestle  with  him.”  That  very  one,  the 
Buffalo,  was  very  strong;  with  his  horns  he  uprooted  a  tree  and 
spent  a  little  while  in  destroying  it.  Then  he  rushed  at  the  Ancient 
of  Tiny  Frogs.  But  the  latter  was  too  powerful  for  the  Buffalo,  whom 
he  seized  by  the  hind  legs  and  beat  against  a  tree,  till  the  back  of  his 
neck  was  broken  and  he  became  humpbacked.  As  he  departed  the 
old  woman  and  her  grandson  were  laughing  at  him,  but  very  soon 
they  went  along. 

Again  did  the  old  woman  sing  as  she  walked,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  met  a  Deer.  To  him,  too,  she  said,  “Look  at  your 
sister’s  son  and  wrestle  with  him.”  After  leaping  up  and  alighting 
on  the  ground,  the  Deer  attacked  the  Ancient  of  Tiny  Frogs;  but  the 
latter  seized  him  by  the  hind  legs  and  beat  him  against  a  tree,  breaking 
his  nose  in  several  places  and  leaving  him  a  very  small  nose. 

Then  said  the  Ancient  of  Tiny  F rogs  to  the  Deer :  “I  shall  remain 
here  under  the  leaves.  It  makes  no  difference.  When  [the  hunter] 
has  nearly  reached  the  place  where  they  chase  the  deer,  I  will  urge  you 
on  [to  escape],  by  saying,  ‘Pes!  pes!’  When  I  say  that,  do  your  best 
[to  get  away]!”  The  Ancient  of  Tiny  Frogs  had  scarcely  finished 
giving  this  information  to  the  Deer,  when  he  cried  out,  “Pes!  pes! 
pes!  I  will  say  it,  as  it  is  so.  Go  quickly!  Do  your  best !  ”  For  just 
then  the  hunter  had  come  sure  enough. 

Therefore  when  a  tiny  frog  cries  out  now  the  people  say  that  some 
one  has  almost  run  after  a  deer  [or,  is  on  the  point  of  running  after  a 
deer], 

18.  The  Water  People 

Anya'  xoxo'hitu  antatka'  nax  ka'  kinon'tu  ha11'  sinto'  ya'ndi  ade' 

People  they  are  old  child  sitting  (ob.)  they  had  the  and  boy  the  (sub.)  speech 

care  of  [another’s 

children]  * 

kuna'xSni'xti  kan  ade'  ki'yetu'  dixyi11'  etike'  kwia'hanixti  ande' 

did  not  listen  to  when  speech  they  said  to  when  fever]  so  he  would  not  think  was 

at  all  him  of  such  things 

[=they  spoke  to  him] 
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xya  han'  ka'wa  kike'  ki'yetu'  dixyi11'  e'tike  na'ni  wo'  yuhi' 

always  and  what  no  matter  they  said  to  when[-ever]  it  will  not  be  so  he  thought 

him 

xa.  Eke'  nika11',  “Na'wi  ne'yan  ani'  nita11'  hu  han'  klduspe'ye 

usually.  So  since,  “  Some  of  these  days  water  great  be  com-  and  to  cause  to 

ing  sink  in  it 

5  idon'hondak-te',”  ki'yetu'  dixyin',  “E'tike  na'ni  wo',”  e'di.  Ekeka11' 

you  might  see  it”  (fe-  they  said  to  when  [-ever]  ‘‘It  will  not  be  so”  he  said  it.  And  then 
male  to  male)  him 

“Na'wi  ne'ya11  idon'hi  da'nde,”  kiye'di.  Ki'ye  kan',  “E'tike  na'ni 

‘‘Some  of  these  days  you  see  it  shall”  she  said  to  She  said  to  when,  “It  will  not  be 

him.  him 

wo',”  yi'hi  han  a'tctu  ka11'  ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  tankiya11'  a'kuwe  da'  on,  “Ani' 

so,”  he  and  they  sent  when  lake  close  to  his  sister  he  took  along  “Water 
thought  him  for  as  he  went 

something 

de'tike  ki'duspeyu'nke-daha',”  yi'hi.  Ani'-k  don'hi  ne'di.  Ekeka11'  ani'- 

thisisthe  it  sinks  us”  ’  ’  he  Water  (ob.)  looking  [hel  And  then  water 

thought.  at  stood. 


way  tnougnt.  at  st 

yan  hu  on'ni.  Ekeka11'  tci'dike  de'  mant  ada'  hi  ni'kixti  ne'di.  Ekeka11' 

the  was  coming.  And  then  how  this  out  of  they  to  with  none  [they]  And  then 

the  way  go  reach  at  all  stood. 
l=sret] 

10  de'  kiduspe'-daha'.  Kukin'hinnixti  kan'  xoxo'hi  ya'ndi  i'ndaha'de 

now  it  sank  them.  Did  not  get  home  when  old  people  the  (sub.)  to  hunt,  they 

(sic)  at  all  (sing.)  went 

tcu'wa-k  a'de  ne'di  ko'  utoho'ye  yuke'di.  Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  in'x  kan 

somewhere  they  moving  when  following  they  were.  Lake  close  to  stood  when 
went  the  trail 

ani'  hu'  onde'  taho'  ki'pana'x  kane'  kan  don'hi  yuke'  naha'  ka'de. 

water  had  been  it  lay  it  turned  back  it  stood  when  looking  they  afterward  they 
coming  or  moved  at  it  were  went 

back. 

E'yan  kin'hin  han'  “Ani'-k  wahetu'  yeke',”  e'  yuke'  naha'  ayo'hi-k 

There  reached  when  “Water  (ob.)  they  went  must  saying  they  afterward  lake  (ob.) 
home  into  have”  it  were 

sahi'xti  wa'tatu  kike'  kudo11'  xtonni'xti  ha11'  an'ya  xo'hi  kan'  akuwe'  han 

very  long  they  though  they  could  not  see  and  old  woman  (ob.)  carrying  and 
time  watched  it  [them]  at  all  her  along 

15  ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  a'hintu  ha11'  ya'o11  hi'  kiye'tu  ka11'  ya'on  nax  ka11'  a'ni 

lake  close  to  they  took  and  sing  to  they  said  when  sing  she  sat  when  water 
her  there  to  her 

na'ta  a'kuwe  axaxa'  hama'nhd  ha11'  i'nkihi  donhi'  amax  ka11'.  “Yao11' 

middle  they  com-  they  were  standing  and  laughing  they  were  looking  when.  “  Sing 
ing  forth 

sanhan'hadi',”  ki'ye  ka11'  yao11'  sanhan'xtihe'  na'nki  xe'ni  kan  ka'- 

make  it  loud  ’ (male  he  said  when  sing  making  it  very  loud  she  sat  but  when  they 
to  female)  to  her 

kuwetu'ni  onni'.  Etu'  xa.  E'keon'nidi'  anya'  a'nitka'k  yuk;e' 

did  not  come  out  [on  They  regularly  Therefore  people  in  the  water  they  are 
the  land]..  say  [usually]. 

xa.  Etu'  xa. 

usually.  They  usually, 
say 

NOTES 


1.  antatJca ,  “a  hoy  and  his  sister;”  nax  ha ,  wrongly  rendered 
“orphan”  by  an  informant,  but  “  orphan”  is  implied  in  the  following 
verb,  hinoHu  ( non );  in  this  case,  hinoHu-dqha ,  “they  had  the  care  of 
them,”  might  have  been  used. 

4.  Ehe  nikan ,  “as  it  was  so,”  or,  “since  he  acted  so.” 

5.  idonhondah-te ,  imperative  in  form,  but  used  in  a  prediction 
—  idonhi  dande( line  6),  “you  shall  see  it.” 
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8-9.  Ani-yan  hu  onni,  “the  water  was  rising  and  approaching  the 
bank.’’ 

10.  Kukinhinnixti  really  applied  to  one  person,  the  regular  plural 
being  kukinxtunixti;  indahade ,  contracted  from  indahi  and  ade. 

12.  Am  hu  onde  taho  klpanax  kane ;  here  are  three  stages:  1,  the 
rising  {hu  onde);  2,  the  turning  point  {taho);  3,  the  receding  of  the 
water. 

13.  wahetu  refers  to  the  two  children. 

14.  kudon  xtonnixti,  used  instead  of  kudonxtu-daha-nixti ,  “they  did 
not  see  them.” 

17.  sanhanhadi  is  here  the  imperative  (a  male  speaking  to  a  female) 
of  the  indicative,  which  has  the  same  form  (< sanhanhadi ,  sanhanha- 
yedi ,  etc.). 

18.  anitkak ,  contracted  from  ani,  “water,”  itka,  “within,”  and 
kan ,  the  objective  sign. 

Another  ending  of  this  account  is: 

Ekeon'xadi'  anya'adi  ani'-k  yu^e'di  etu'  xa. 

That  is  usually  people  water  in  they  are  they  usually. 

the  reason  why  (sub.)  say 


TRANSLATION 

An  old  couple  had  the  care  of  two  orphan  children.  One  of  these 
children  was  a  boy  who  was  disobedient,  paying  no  attention  when 
the  old  people  spoke  to  him.  Whenever  they  said  anything  to  him, 
no  matter  what  it  was,  he  always  thought,  “It  will  not  be  so.”  Since 
he  acted  so,  the  woman  often  said  to  him,  “Some  of  these  days  there 
will  come  deep  water  which  you  shall  find  will  take  you  beneath  it;” 
but  whenever  she  said  this,  he  replied,  “  It  will  not  be  so.”  As  he 
always  made  this  response,  the  old  people  sent  him  on  an  errand, 
allowing  him  to  take  his  sister.  They  went  close  to  a  lake,  and  as  the 
boy  stood  looking  at  the  water,  he  thought,  “This  must  be  the  water 
that  is  to  sink  us.”  And  then  the  water  rose  higher.  The  boy  and 
his  sister  stood  there,  being  unable  to  find  any  way  of  escape,  and 
finally  they  were  submerged. 

As  the  children  did  not  return  home,  the  old  people  started  out  to 
seek  them;  they  were  going  somewhere  following  the  trail.  At  length 
they  stood  close  to  the  lake,  where  they  were  standing  looking  at  the 
water  which  after  rising  had  receded  again,  and  by  and  by  they 
departed.  On  reaching  home, they  were  saying,  “They  must  have 
gone  into  the  water.”  And  as  from  that  day  they  watched  the  lake 
for  a  very  long  time,  they  did  not  see  the  children  at  all.  So  at  length 
they  took  an  old  woman  close  to  the  lake,  and  commanded  her  to  sing 
[magic  songs?].  As  the  old  woman  was  singing,  the  children  appeared 
above  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  lake;  they  were  standing  there 
laughing  and  were  looking  about. 
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Then  the  old  man  said  to  the  old  woman,  “Sing  loud!”  But 
although  she  sang  very 'loud,  the  children  did  not  come  out  of  the 
water  [to  the  land].  Therefore  the  people  usually  say  that  there  are 
people  under  the  water. 

19.  The  Buffalo:  a  Fragment  of  a  Myth 


Ku'ti  ma'nkde 

The  One  Above 


Yinisa' 

Buffalo 


ayink-ta' 

his  animal 


ti  tcu'  han 

house  put  them  and 
in  it 


anya'-sahi' 

Indian 


inda'hiye-daha'  ma'x  kide'  e'yan  in'hin,  intoko'  ma'nki  han 

he  sent  for  them  he  sat  till  there  they  arrived  sunset  he  reclined  and 

inda'hiye-daha'  ma'x  kide'  ko  a'de  ondi'  eyin'hin.  Ekeka11'  ti' 

he  sent  for  them  he  sat  till  now  they  in  the  past  they  arrived  And  then  house 

(?)  went  there. 

de  ne'  kan  dupa'xi  kidon'hiye'-daha'.  Ekeka11'  Yi'nisadi'  ti' 

there  stood  (ob.)  he  opened  showed  it  to  them.  And  then  Buffalo  (sub.)  house 

[the  door] 

5  de'x-towe  na'x  kan  donhi'  yuke'  de'-  hed-  ha11'  kiya'  kuduske'ye. 

full  of  them,  sat  when  they  were  look-  that  finished  and  again  shut  the  door. 

or  filled  it  ing  at 

Tlk  kiyo'wo  ne  dupa'xi.  Ekeka11'  e'yan  ko' 

House  another  std.  he  opened  And  then  there  when  (?) 

(ob.)  [the  door] . 

na'  don'ki  yuke'  ehe'da11  ku'duske'ye.  Kij^o'wo 

they  were  looking  at  so  far  and  shut  the  door.  Another 


On'ti  de'x-towe 

Bear  full  of  them, 
or  filled  it 


no  farther  (?) 
[or,  that  finished] 

de'x-towe  na'nki. 

it  sat. 


ne  dupa'xi  e 

std.  he  opened  that 

[the  door] 


ko'  Ita' 

when  Deer 

(?) 

kiya'  ku'duske'ye.  Ekeha11' 

again  shut  the  door.  And  then 


full  of  them 
or  fill  it 


Ekeka11'  donhi'  yuke'  de'-  hed-  ha11' 

And  then  they  were  looking  at  that  finished  when 


ti'wo  ne'ya11  dupa'xi  ka'wa  ni'ki. 

another  the  std.  he  opened  [the  what  [was]  not 
house  door] 

10  “Ku'hi-  k  adon'xtu-ta',”  kiye'-daha'  kan'  ku'hiya'n-k  adou'xtu 

“  Upward  ob.  (?)  look  ye  ”  (male  to  he  said  to  them  when  upward  ob.  (?)  they  looked 
males) 

kan'  anya'  nitan'xti  tox  ma'nki  ka'wa  ka'toko'ni,  ani'  tcetce'hi 


when 


person  very  large  was  lying  what  he  was  not  lying  on  water  was  dripping 

!  mm 


off  of  1 


ma'nki.  Don'hi  amanx  kan'  widwide'  kan  e'uka'de  i'de  yuke' 

was  lying.  They  were  looking  while 


kan 


They  were  looking 
at  him 

intcpe'-daha'  ande'. 

he  laughing  at  them  he  was. 


ti'wo 

another 
house 

15  “  Tcina' 

“As  much 


ne'ya11- 

the  std. 


it  lightened  because  they  just  went  falling  about  when 

(See  Note,) 

Ekeha11  duxtuxta11  a'ko  de'ye-daha'  han 

And  then  he  pulled  them  out  out  he  sent  them  and 
[one  after  another?] 

kan 


kan'  dupa'x 


doxpe'di  yihi'xti  ne' 


(ob.)  he  opened  [the  when  clothing  (sub.)  a  great  quan-  stood 
door]  tity 

ayo'yuxtu'  ko  dantu-ta,”  kiye'daha'  kan,  in'ske 

you  (pi.)  desire  as  take  ye”  (male  to  he  said  to  them  when  greedy 


kan, 

when 

wa' 

very 


jdhi'xti  da11'  ka'hi 


as  take  ye”  (male  to  he  said  to  them 
males) 

ha“  tike'  wa'  kan  doxpe'  tcu  d.e'  yuke' 

heavy  very  as  clothing  they  threw  they  were 

down 


a  great  took  they  were  when 
quantity  returning 

kinhon'xa.  E'keon'nidi'  anya'-sahi'  ka'wa  kik6'  donhin'  dixyin/ 

they  came  back  Therefore,  Indians,  what  soever  they  see  it  whenever 

in  the  past. 

ahin'sk6tan'  yuke'  xa.  Etu'  xa.  E'keon'ni  kan' 

covetous  they  are  usually.  They  say  it  usually.  Therefore, 


Yinisa'  ti 

Buffalo  house 
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tci'  nanki'  dande' 


on'ni  xye'ni  sinto'  yandi  ksi'x  wa'di  dupa'x 


they  [sit]  in  future  sign  past  sign  but  boy  the  (sub.)  bad  very  opened  [the 
the  [=  were  going  to]  door] 

20  kan  akuwe'  ade'  onni'.  E'keon'nidi'  ayo'ka  yuke'  xa.  On'ti  yan 

when  they  got  out  they  in  the  past.  Therefore,  swamp  they  are  usually.  Bear  the 

went 


he'  ti  tci'  nank  on'ni  xye'ni  ehe'deko11  akuwe'ye. 

too  house  they  sit  in  (past  sign)  but  just  so  he  did  he  turned  them 

out. 

ehe'deko11  akuwe'ye.  Sinto'-di  ksi'hu  wa'di  e'tikon'tu 

just  so  he  did  he  turned  them  out.  Boy  (sub.)  bad  very  they  did  so 


<»/ 

Ekeka11'  ka'hena'ni  ayo'ka  yuke'  xa.  Etu  xa'. 


Ita'  yan 

Deer  the 

onxa'. 

regularly 
in  the  past. 


Andthen(or  so  many  things  swamp  they  are  usually.  They  say  usually. 
Because  so) 


NOTES 

This  is  all  that  the  informant  could  remember;  hence  there  is  no 
information  about  the  “bad  boy”  of  line  19. 

1.  ayink-ta ,  compare  hayinki ,  “stock,  Jiorses,  cattle;”  indahi- 
ye-daha ,  “he  caused  some  [one]  to  seek  them.” 

2.  max  hide  shows  that  Kuti  mankde  continued  sending  messen¬ 
gers  for  the  Indians  until  (hide)  they  came ;  iHoho ,  contracted  from 
ina ,  “sun;”  toko ,  “to  recline.” 

3.  eyinhin—e'yan  in'hin. 

4-5.  Yinisadi  ti  dex-towe  nax  kan,  etc.  Ytnisadi  is  subject  of 
dex-towe ,  “the  Buffaloes  filled  the  house,”  nax  refers  to  the  house. 
donhi  yuke ,  “the  Indians  were  looking  at  the  house;”  “they  were  look-, 
ing  at  them”  [the  Buffaloes],  would  have  been,  donhi-daha  yuke  or 
donx-daha  yuke. 

9.  kan  “when,”  should  be  inserted  between  dupaxi  and  kawa 
niki. 

12.  eukade  ide  yuke:  the  exact  sense  of  eukade  is  uncertain;  ide 
yuke ,  “they  were  falling  of  their  own  accord.”  The  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  alarmed  the  Indians  so  much  that  they  kept  falling.  intcp£- 
daha  ande ,  Kuti  mankde  was  laughing  at  their  terror;  duxtuxtan  ako 
dey%,  “  to  pull  them  out  of  it;”  duxtan  ako  deye  also  means  “  to  pull  him 
out  of  it,”  and  duxtuxtan  seems  to  be  frequentative  (as  if  dux-du-xtan , 
instead  of  duxtanxtan ),  from  duxtan  (see  xtan). 

14.  doxpe-di ,  di  sign  of  the  subject:  “many  garments  were  stand¬ 
ing  there,”  i.  e.,  were  piled  up. 

15.  ayoyuxtu ,  as  if  from  oyuhi ,  instead  of  ayoyixtu  from  oyihi; 
yihixti ,  pronounced  yihi-{-xti. 

16.  kahi ,  3d  pi.  of  kudi;  kinhonxa,  contracted  from  kinhin  onxa. 

17.  donhin  (do71);  ahinsketan  (=ahiske),  “to  be  greedy,  covetous.” 

19.  ksix<ksihu  of  22;  ti  tci  nanki ,  etc.  Tci  is  probably  from 

tcidi,  “they  recline”  «to/io),  but  as  nanki  refers  to  a  sitting  object, 
perhaps  manki ,  “the  reclining  object,”  or  amanki ,  “the  objects,” 
should  be  substituted  after  tci  in  19  and  21. 
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TRANSLATION 

The  One  Above  put  his  animals,  the  Buffaloes,  into  his  house  and  con¬ 
tinued  sending  messengers  to  the  Indians  [to  visit  him]  until  they  con¬ 
sented  and  went  to  him.  He  dwelt  in  the  west  and  continued  sending 
messengers  to  the  Indians  [to  visit  him]  until  they  started  to  his  house. 
When  they  arrived  he  opened  the  door  of  the  house  and  showed  them 
the  objects  within.  The  Buffaloes  filled  the  house,  and  the  Indians 
were  looking  on  the  scene  for  some  time.  When  they  had  gazed  long 
enough  he  shut  the  door,  and,  taking  them  to  another  house,  he 
opened  the  door  of  that  one.  Behold,  it  was  full  of  the  Bears,  on 
whom  the  Indians  gazed  a  while,  and  then  the  door  was  shut.  When 
he  opened  the  door  of  a  third  house  it  was  full  of  Deer,  and  when  the 
Indians  had  gazed  on  them  long  enough  he  closed  the  door.  When  he 
opened  the  door  of  a  fourth  house  nothing  was  seen.  Then  the  One 
Above  said  to  the  Indians,  “  Look  upward.”  They  did  so,  and  lo!  a 
giant  was  reclining  in  the  air,  resting  on  nothing,  and  water  was  con¬ 
tinually  dripping  from  him.  As  they  stood  looking  at  him  lightning- 
gleamed,  and  the  Indians  fell  here  and  there,  while  the  One  Above  was 
laughing  at  their  terror.  « 

He  pulled  them  out  of  the  house  and  conducted  them  to  a  fifth  one, 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  they  beheld  many  piles  of  garments. 
“Take  as  many  as  you  please,”  said  the  One  Above  to  the  Indians. 
As  they  were  very  greedy,  they  took  a  great  many  and  were  carrying 
them  homeward;  but  as  they  were  very  heavy  they  threw  down  the 
greater  part  and  came  home  with  only  a  few  garments.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Indians  are  covetous  whenever  they  see  anything. 

The  Buffaloes  were  designed  to  remain  in  the  house  [and  Indians 
would  have  had  no  trouble  in  making  use  of  them],  but  a  boy  was 
so  bad  that  he  opened  the  door  and  let  them  out;  therefore  they  are 
in  the  swamps  [sic:  probably,  on  the  prairies].  In  like  manner,  the 
Bears  were  to  have  remained  in  the  house,  but  the  bad  boy  turned 
them  out.  Just  so  did  he  let  out  the  Deer.  The  boy  was  very  bad, 
and  he  acted  thus  toward  the  different  animals  [which  the  One  Above 
had  confined  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians].  Therefore  so  many  things 
[animals,  etc.,]  are  now  in  the  swamps. 

20.  The  Duck  and  Her  Brothers 
Anxti-di'  pa'-tcitcuki'  de'-hed-han  awode'-k  in'daskon/  nanki'.  E'ke 

Woman(sub.)  head  that  fin-  when  sunshine(ob.)  with  her  she  sat.  So 

[=to  wash  the  ished  back  to  it 

head] 

nax  kan'  anetu'  hantca'.  Ekeha11',  “  Kawa-din'  ta'niki'xti  eyanhin' 

sat  when  they  after  And  then  “Whichever  one  the  first  to  reach 

found  her  awhile]?).  there 

tutce'di  ko  tankixti',”  e  han'  ki'titi'ki  a'xa  han'  Tconktcona'  eyan-din' 

touches  if  his  full  sister,”  said  and  in  a  row  they  and  Ancient  of  Fish-  he  was  the 
her  stood  hawks  (?)  one 
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ta'niki'xti  eyanhin'  apu'xi  kan  wahedi'.  Ekeka11'  Kota'pkana'di  ki'ya 


the  first 


felt  her  when  she  squalled.  And  then 


eyanhi' 

reached 

there 


apu  xi 

felt  her. 


arrived 
there 

Ekeka11'  wahe'di. 

And  then  she  squalled. 


the  Ancient  of  again 
Marsh  Hawks 

he'  eyanhi'  apu'xi. 

too  arrived  felt  her. 
there 

“Tehinye'  te  ni'ki 

“We  kill  you  wish  not 


Paxe'xkana 

Ancient  of  Red¬ 
tailed  Hawks  (?) 

Kude'ska  da-ha'yi-na  he'  eyanhi'  apu'x  kan  wahe'. 

The  Ancient  of  Blue  Darters  too  reached  felt  her  when  she 

there  squalled 

xye'ni  hetinyo11'  nyuke'di  na',”  e'  han  a'kuwex  ka'de.  Pe'tuxte'-yan 

but  we"  just  do  we  are  .”  said  and  they  took  her  home  Fire  was  made  the 
so  to  you  with  them.  [=  the  camp] 

akin'hin  ha11'  wata'ye.  Pe'tuxte'-yan  wata'ye  kan  wax-ni'  yuke'di. 

they  took  and  made  her  Camp  the  made  her  and  hunting  they  went, 

her  thither  watch  it.  watch  it 

Wax-ni'  yuke'  han  kin'hin  ya'on-daha'.  Ekeka11'  Yinisa'di  a3uhi'xti 

They  were  hunting  and  to  return  she  sangfor  them.  And  then  Buffalo  very  many 

10  kin'hin.  Atcka'di  kin'hin  ko  uItan'ni  ne'  a'wixtupi'  xtu'wiyu'nkitu-te'.” 

theycame.  Close  theycamewhen  “Mortar  that  turned  over  or  .  turn  it  over  (upside 

upside  down  on  down)  on  me” 

(fcmaleko  males). 

Ekeka11'  awixtu'witu  han/  Yinisa'  kite'  tca'ye.  Tca'yetu  kan'  ki'nkinke 

And  then  they  turned  it  and  Buffalo  shotat  killed  They  killed  when  half 

over  them.  them 

a'de,  a'tcu  yuke'di.  Ekeka11',  “Hkint-ko'  Yinisa'  ndu'x-ni  ha  ni',’ 

de-  thev  were  “barbe-  And  then  “I  (sub.)  Buffalo  I  eat  not  idea  .” 

of 

dura- 


de¬ 
parted 
(Pi-) 


they  were  “barbe¬ 
cuing” 

[jerking  meat]? 


,/  55 


tion 

[=  I  never  eat] 

Ekeka11'  ku'desk 

And  then  bird 


e  kan',  “kudeska'  nasuki'  yahe'  pa  ndu'ti  xya 

saidwhen  “bird  squirrel  these  only  I  eatB  usually 

or  habit¬ 
ually.” 

kiyo'  a'de  ka11',  ekeha11'  itaQ'  awixtu'wiye  a'de  on'-kan  anakin'-yan  akuwe' 

to  they  when  and  then  mortar  turned  over  on  they  (past  when  hair  the  coming 
shoot  went  her  went  sign)  out  of 

for  her 

15  max  ka11'  Kudeska'  tcut-kana'  anahin'-k  si'-yan  adudu'ye  toho'  ha'nde 

lying  when  Ancient  of  Red  birds  (?)  hair  (ob.)  foot  the  got  wrapped  fell  was 

around  [=was  falling 
about] 

kan,  ekeka11'  poda'de  eyan'hin,  anya'  intcitcya'  inonpa'  eyan'hin.  Ita11' 

when  and  then  owl  came*  there  man  old  man  with  him  came  there.  Mortar 

ku'hiyetu  ka11'  an'xti  de'  e'ya11  xehe'  pa'x  kiidexyo11'  na'nki.  Ekeka11' 

they  raised  it  when  woman  this  there  sat  bag  striped  mak-  sat.  And  then 

ing 

a'ko  de'ye  ha11',  “Tci'dike  a'tcu  a'yihixti'hayetu'  wo,”  he'  yuke'ka11, 

they  took  her  when  “How  jerked  you  (pi.)  have  so  much  ?”  said  they  when 

out  meat  (?)  of  it  that  were 

“Inkowa'  i“da'hi  o'tu  ni',”  e  han't  kike',  “  Tci'dike  yo11'  o'tu  ko'  nkind- 

“Themselves  hunting  they  .”  said  although  “How  you  they  as  we 

it  shoot  make  sh00t 

20  he'd  yan'xkikon'-daha',”  kiye'  yuke'  kide',  “E'keko',  Anks-o^'tu-te',” 

too  you  do  it  for  us”  they  they  for  some  “Well  Ariw  make  ye 

said  to  were  time  (female  to  males) 

(See  73,  3) 

kiye'-daha'  kan,  a'nksi  son'sa  on'tu.  Ekeka11'  “A'nksi  son'sa  e'^ike,. 

said  to  them  when  arrow  one  .  they  And  then  “Arrow  one 

made. 

tci'dike  de'  tca'hiyetu'  na'ni  xa',”  kiye'-daha'  ka11,  “ETax  kike'!  xkite 

how '  now  you  kill  them  can  it  be  tn  thprn  when  “ :t  makes  no  I  shoot 

all  possible?” 


1  It  makes  no 
difference 


at 


ndutcke' 

I  pull  out 
[the  arrow] 


nda'ou 

lam 

going 


ndonhi' 

I  see  it 


na 


55 


(masc.) 


e 

said 


ka11', 

when 


“  E'ti 

“  Here 


a'hin 

they 

are 

■oming 

4/ 


awixtu'wiyeya'nktu-te',”  he'di  xye'ni  kan  ita11'  kukufhini 

you  (pi.)  turn  it  upside  down  over  [she]  but  when  mortar  could  not  raise 

me”  (female  to  males)  said 

that 


ko'  ita11' 

when  mor¬ 
tar 

yuke'  kan 

they  when 
were 
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25  de'-hed  ki'xka11  kite'  u'tcine  han'  int-ka11'  inko'wa  yuke'  kide'  du'si 

then  too  they"  when  shot  missed  and  that  (ob.)  they  were  depending  pn  her  took 


{sic)  (?) 


came 

(sic) 


at 


[one] 


to  protect  them  (See  line  19)  her 


dedi'  Yinisa'  intciya'.  An-he'  kan 

de-  Buffalo  old  man.  With  horn  (ob.) 

parted 

‘  ‘  Tcidike'di  ka'wa  nke'  yankan/  naxetu' 

“How  what  Isay  when 


anahin,-k  adu'ye  de'di. 

hair  (ob.)  wrapped  departed, 
it  around 

han' 

and 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


Kudeska'  daha'yi-na-di' 

Ancient  of  Blue  Darters  (sub.) 


they  hear 
me 

a'tcka 

close 


kika',”  e 

I  wonder”  said 


Paxe'xkana'-k 


Ancient  of  Red-  (ob.) 
tailed  Hawks  (?) 


naxe 

heard 


a'nde 

was 

han 

and 


Pax6'xkana'-k  kiyohi'. 

Ancient  of  Red-  (ob.)  he  called 
tailed  Hawks  (?)  to. 

30  kiyo'-daha'  awo'  yuke'-yan,  “Ta'nkid  ka'wa-k  e 

called  to  them  other  they  the  “Your  sister  what(ob.) 

were 


[she] 

han 

and 

kiya' 

again 


Ekeka11' 

And  then  • 

ya'onni. 

she  sang. 


na'xe 


han 

heard  it  and 

ka'wa  de' 

a  little  (See 
farther  Note) 

nanke'di  na',”  e 

is  saying  in  the  .”  said 
distance  as  she  (masc.) 


sits 


kane 


past  of 
nS 


A'ni 

Water 


35 


han/  ki'kiyo'ho11  haDtca'  ka'de.  Heyan/  kinx  kan/  kupa'hani  on/ 

and  theywvere  call-  they  There  got  when  she  had  already 

ingtoonean-  went  home  disappeared 

other  home 

[=  they  went  home 
at  intervals,  one 
after  another] . 

ha11',  ku'dSsk  dftktltcke'  peti-yan/  inki'natce  amixyS'  hadedi'. 

and  bird  tied  fire  the  threw  it  into  they  passed  went  on 

rapidly. 

na'taxti'-ya11  ande'.  Ekeka11'  KUdeska'  daha'yi-na'-di  ta'nikixti' 

very  middle  the  she  was.  j  And  then  Ancient  of  Blue  Darters  (sub.)  the  first 

de'heyanhi11'  ha11  anahin'-kc  tcina'ni  kidu'we  han/  ki'di.  Ki'di  kan' 

he  reached  there  and  hair  (ob.)  some  he  untied  and  came  Came  when 

for  her  back.  back 

Paxe'xka- na'-di  kiya'  de'di.  Eyanhin'  kiya'  nan'tcka  ne'hi  kidu'wg 

Ancient  of  Red- (sub.)  again  went.  Arrived  again  a  little  more  (sic)  he  untied 

tailed  Hawks(?)  there  for  her 

ha11  ki'di.  Ekeka11'  Kota'pka-na'  kiya'  de'  yandi'  kinki'nke  kidu'we 

and  came  And  then  Ancient  of  Marsh  again  went  when  one  half  he  untied 
back.  Hawks  for  her 

han  ki'di  kan'  Tconktco-na'  kiya'  de  ya'ndi  pana11'  duwe'  hantca'  dusi'x 


and 


came  when 
back 


Ancient  of  Fish- 
hawks  (?) 


again  went  when 


ku'di  din'  a'ni  ye'hi  ki'di  ha11'  dutcupi' 

was  re-  water  edge  of  came  and  dropped  ner 

turning  back 


all 

taho'. 

she  fell. 


untied  after  so  took 
long  a  hold  of 
delay  (?)  her 

Po'xwe  taho'  hau 


Made  a 
splashing 
sound  in 
water 


she 

fell 


and 


kan' 

when 


anya' 

person 


yandi' 

the  (sub.) 


kikidon'hi 


looking  at  one 
another 


axehe'  ha'maki. 

■  they  were  sitting. 


“  To-hon'-k”  e 

cry  of  the  yellow-  said 
eyed  duck 

40  Ekeka11',  “Nto'wa  ahi-te',”  kiye'-daha'.  Ekeka11'  eyin'hin,  a'ni-ye'hi 

And  then  “This  way  come  ye”  said  to  them.  And  then  reached  water  edge 

(female  to  there 

males) 

t'xaxa.  Ekeka11'  yatcon'-daha'.  Tconktcona' 

(ob.)  they  reached  and  And  then  she  named  them.  Ancient  of  Fish- 
were  standing.  hawks  (?) 

yatco11'.  “Anya'di  Tconktcona'hiye'  e  ya'tc-iyo11' tu-k  ya'nda  hi 


kan  in'hin  a'xaxa. 


ta'nikixti' 

he  first 


she  named 
him. 

ni'.  Ekeha11' 

.  And  then 
(fem.) 

idu'ti 

you  eat 


“  People  calling  you  ’  that 

Ancient  of  Fish-hawks  (?) 

o'di  tca'haye  idu'ti 

fish  you  kill  you  eat  duck 


ansuna' 


they  name 
you 

yahe' 

this 


when  you  shall  be  so 


yan 

(ob.) 


tca'have'di 

you  kill  all 


aya'nde 

you  con¬ 
tinue 


kik£'  nkint-ko'  te'heya'nkani',”  kiye' 

though  me  (sic)  you  kill  me  not  ”  she  was  saying  to 


onni\ 


him. 
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45  Kota'pkana'  he'danxkiyedi/.  Paxe'xkana  ko',  “Paxe'xkana'  anya'adi 

Ancient  of  Marsh  she  said  the  same  Ancient  of  Red-  “Ancient  of  Red-  people 

Hawks  thing  to  him.  tailed  Hawks  (?)  tailed  Hawks  (?) 

e  ya'tciyon't-k  aya'nde  han/  anya'  haman'  dukse'tu  ko  tce'tka 

that  ’they  name  when  you  con-  when  people  ground  they  clean  when  rabbit 

you  tinue  up  [clear  it] 

kike'  kokta'  tcft'mux  kike'  a'de  kokta'  e'tiketu'  ko  tca'haye  idu'ti 


rats,  mice  or  (?) 


catch 

Are 


run  out  they  do  so  when  you  kill  all  you  eat 


E'keon'ni  kan/  nawunde'  uksi'  hande' 

Therefore  to-day  smoky  it  [forest] 

is 

Kude'ska  daha'yi-na  ko',  “Kude'ska 

Ancient  of  Blue  Darters  (ob.?)  “  Bird 


whether  runout 
(?) 

kike'  yanda'  hi  ni',”  kiye'  on'ni. 

though  you  shall  be  she  was  saying 

[at  any  so  (fern.)  it  to  him. 
rate?] 

dixyin'  e'kande'  xya.  Etu'  xa. 

whenever  so  he  is  usually.  They  usu- 

say  it  ally. 

50  mi'ska  kike'  tca'haye  idu'ti  ya'nda  hi  ni'.  Kfide'ska  daha'yi-na' 

small  though  you  kill  all  you  eat  you  shall  con-  .  Ancient  of  Blue  Darters 

(?)  tinue  (fern.) 

e'  han  yatc-iyon't  kan  yanda'  hi  ni',  e'  ni  anya'adi.”  E'ke  on'ni 

say  when  they  name  you  when  you  shall  con-  .  say  .  people.”  So  she 

tinue  (fern.)  (fern.)  did 

kan  Tahankona'  yatcon'-daha'  onni'.  E'keon'ni  kan'  e'tike  ya'tci  yu'ke 

when  the  Summer  Duck  she  named  them  in  the  Therefore  so  name  they  are 

past. 


xya  . 

usually. 


E'tu  xa'. 

They  usually, 
say  it 


NOTES 


I.  pa-tcitcuki  {pa  and  tcitcuki);  tcUcuki  differs  from  dutcadi ,  “to 
wash:”  awode-k ,  awode ,  archaic  for  haode ,  and  k—kan ,  the  obj.  sign. 

3.  Tconktcona ,  ‘ ‘  a  hawk  as  large  as  an  eagle;”  it  eats  fish  and  certain 
species  of  ducks,  but  never  harms  the  summer  duck  (see  lines  42-43). 
It  is  probably  the  fish-hawk.  (See  Ridgway  on  birds;  also  Baird.) 

4.  Kotapkana ,  the  marsh  hawk  [identified  by  the  large  white  patch 
on  the  rump],  “a  hawk  with  a  white  spot  on  the  back;  the  rest  of 
the  feathers  resemble  those  of  a  dove.  It  catches  ducks  [except  the 
summer  duck],  though  rats  form  its  chief  article  of  food.  It  lies  about 
in  the  fields.  It  is  smaller  than  th Qpaxexka  and  the  tconktcona .” 

5.  Paxexkana.  The  paxexka  “eats  rats,  mice,  and  rabbits  that  are 
scared  out  from  the  brush  when,  in  the  spring,  the  people  clear 
the  ground  by  burning  brush.”  Is  this  the  red-tailed  hawk  [see 
paxexka  in  the  dictionary]  ? 

6.  Kudeska  da-hayi-na.  The  kudeska dahayi,  or  “blue  darter,”  as  it 
is  called  in  Louisiana,  eats  small  birds;  but  neither  it  nor  the  paxexka 
eats  summer  ducks. 

7.  petuxte-yan  ( peti ,  “fire;”  uxte,  “to  make  a  fire;”  yan,  “the”). 

10.  awixtupi  xtuvj iyunk itu- te.  The  use  of  awixtupi  here  seems 

unnecessary,  awixtuwitu  instead  of  awixtuwiyetn  (see  line  14). 

II.  kinkinke  instead  of  ukinkinke /  ndux-ni  liani ,  ha  ni  used  instead 
of  xa  ni  (female  sp. ). 

12,  18.  atcu,  given  as  meaning  “to  barbecue”  meat;  but  atcu  is* 
also,  “jerked  or  dried  meat,”  therefore  “barbecue”  is  used  in  the 
first  sense,  “to  smoke  or  dry  meat.” 
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14.  kiyo  ade;  but  kiyo  in  kiyo-daha  (line  30)  is  from  Jciyohi. 

14.  ekehan  used  after  kan ,  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
So,  too,  ekekan  after  kan ,  in  line  16. 

14.  anahin ,  “hair;”  the  topknot  or  crest  of  the  summer  duck  is 
called  “hair,”  because  the  Tahankona  was  once  a  woman  with  hair. 
The  cry  of  this  duck  is  given  as  “a Sp!  sp /”  and  once  as  “  To-hon-\-k ” 
(line  39). 

15.  Ktideska  tcut-kana ,  the  Ancient  of  Red  Birds.  Nothing  in  the 
text  gives  a  clew  to  the  identity  of  this  bird,  or  why  he  was  introduced 
just  at  this  place.  He  may  have  come  with  the  Buffaloes  (see  line  28). 

16.  poda.de ,  archaic  name  for  the  pddi  or  swamp  owl. 

16.  anya  iHcitcya ,  peculiar  for  two  reasons:  1,  the  use  of  anya 
“man,  person,”  before  “old  man,”  which  appears  unnecessary;  2,  the 
use  of  iHcitcya ,  a  frequentative  of  intciya ,  as  if  several  old  men  were 
there. 

17.  pax  kudexyon  nanki ,  in  full,  pahi  kudexyi  on  nanki. 

18.  ayihixtihayetuf  you  (pi.)  have  so  much  of  it  (; yihi ).  Compare 
Kansa  and  Osage  hu;  (fegiha  ahigi. 

19.  hant,  probably  haHca ,  idea  of  duration  (continuance  or  delay). 

19-20.  nkind-hed,  “us  too,”  or,  “for  us  too;”  tankid ,  in  line  30. 

20.  kiye  yuk$  fade;  line  25.  inkowa  yuke  kide.  In  each  case  klde 
indicates  duration;  “for  some  time,”  or  “until.” 

20.  aiiks-ontu-te<anksonni  ( anks ,  on). 

22.  tctdike  ....  nani  xa,  “how  can  it  be  possible?”  Nani  or 
nanni ,  when  preceded  by  a  pronoun  ending  in  - xtihin ,  expresses  strong 
improbability;  and  in  this  case  a  similar  idea  is  conveyed,  xa  here, 
“can,”  seemingly  unnecessary  after  nani. 

22.  etaxkike ,  “it  makes  no  difference! ”  =  eticxkike. 

23.  eti,  “here.”  See  &ti,  “this.”  Compare  de,  “this;  that;  here;” 
etc.  ahin=ahi ,  3d  pi.  of  hu. 

24.  awixtuwiyeyanktu-te ,  used  where  analogy  would  require  awixtu - 
wiyahktu-te ,  as  the  objective  fragment  pronoun  yahke  or  yank  super¬ 
sedes  -ye;  khkuhini,  neg.  of  kuhiye-;  de-hed:  perhaps  hed=he ,  “too.” 

25.  Perhaps  xyeni ,  “but,”  should  be  supplied  between  kide  and 
dusi  dedi. 

26.  An-he,  peculiar  use  of  the  instrumental  or  locative  (a11)  before 
the  noun  instead  of  before  the  verb,  “with  or  on  his  horns.” 

29.  Paxexkana-k  naxe ,  etc.  Here  Paxexkana-di,  the  nominative, 
appears  to  be  the  proper  form,  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  kdwa 
de ,  perhaps  intended  for  kawa  deye ,  “to  send  it  [ his  voice]  a  little 
farther.” 

30.  Tankid  (tahki).  See  nkind-hed  in  lines  19,  20.  kikiyoho71,  con¬ 
tracted  from  kikiyohi  on  {yohi). 
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31.  kinx—kinhin  before  a  &-sound;  June,  past  form  of  ne ,  the 
standing  or  moving  ob.  [in  the  past;]  kudesk  dU'Mcke  may  be  the 
kudeska  tcut-kana  of  line  15. 

32.  amixyZ  hadedi ',  used  because  they  were  going  rapidly.  Had 
they  been  walking  at  an  ordinary  gait,  mixye  a! de  (3d  pi.  of  mixye 
dedi)  must  have  been  used.  The  woman  was  sitting  on  a  buffalo  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  when  the  four  brothers  saw  her.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  buffalo  with  water  occurs  also  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Inke-sabe  gens  of  the  Omaha  tribe. 

37-38.  diisix  kudi ,  perhaps  contracted  from  dusi  han  kudi. 

39.  anya ,  “the  four  Hawk  persons.” 

44.  nkint-ko ,  instead  of  nkint-kan. 

46.  haman=hama,  ama. 

46-47.  tcetka  kike — tcumUx  kike  “whether”  rabbit  “or”  rats  and 
mice  (?). 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  a  woman  who  washed  her  head,  and  then  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  sunshine.  When  she  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time, 
the  Hawk  persons  found  her.  Whereupon  it  was  said,  “  Whoever  is 
the  first  one  to  reach  her  and  touch  her  shall  have  her  for  his  full 
sister.”  No  sooner  was  this  said  than  the  four  were  standing  in  a 
row.  The  Ancient  of  Fish-hawks  was  the  first  to  reach  her,  and 
when  he  felt  her  she  screamed.  Then  the  Ancient  of  Marsh  Hawks 
reached  her  and  felt  her.  And  she  cried  out.  The  Ancient  of  Red¬ 
tailed  Hawks,  too,  reached  her  and  felt  her.  Last  of  all  the  Ancient 
of  Blue  Darters  reached  her  and  felt  her,  and  she  screamed  once  more. 
Then  said  he  to  the  woman,  “We  do  not  wish  to  kill  you,  but  we 
are  just  doing  so  to  you.”  Then  the  four  took  her  awa}r  with  them. 
They  took  her  to  their  camp  and  made  her  attend  to  it  while  they 
went  hunting. 

While  they  were  absent  hunting,  she  sang  [magic]  songs  [to  induce 
them]  to  return.  By  singing  these  songs  she  made  a  great  herd  of 
Buffalo  come  to  the  camp.  [The  brothers  could  not  have  gone  far, 
because]  when  the  herd  had  come  very  close,  the  woman  said  to  the 
four  brothers,  “Turn  the  mortar  upside  down  over  me.”  And  when 
they  had  done  so,  the  brothers  attacked  the  Buffalo  and  killed  many. 
About  half  of  the  herd  escaped,  and  the  men  spent  some  time  in  jerking 
the  meat.  Then  said  the  woman:  “  I  never  eat  buffalo  meat.  I  always 
eat  birds  and  squirrels.”  Then  the  brothers  departed  to  shoot  birds 
for  her,  and  as  they  were  starting  they  turned  the  mortar  upside  down 
over  her,  leaving  some  of  her  long  hair  outside  the  mortar.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Ancient  of  Red  Birds  [who  chanced  to  pass  there]  got  her 
hair  wrapped  around  his  feet,  which  made  him  fall  about  here  and 
there. 
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Presently  the  Swamp  Owl  and  an  old  man  arrived  there.  When 
they  raised  the  mortar,  there  sat  the  woman  making  a  striped  bag. 
They  said  to  her,  “How  is  it  that  you  have  such  a  great  quantity  of 
jerked  meat?”  To  this  she  replied,  “They  themselves  [i.  e.,  the 
brothers]  seek  the  game  and  shoot  it.”  Then  the  inquirers  said,  “Do 
for  us  as  you  have  done  for  them  when  they  shot  at  the  game.”  The 
woman  replied,  “Make  some  arrows.”  Then  they  made  a  single 
arrow.  “If  there  is  but  one  arrow,  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  kill 
all  the  game?”  exclaimed  the  woman.  “It  makes  no  difference,” 
replied  one  of  the  questioners;  “I  shoot  at  the  game,  and  then  I  go 
on  till  I  see  the  arrow  and  pull  it  out  [ready  to  shoot  at  something 
else?].”  Just  then  the  woman  said,  “When  the  animals  are  approach¬ 
ing,  turn  the  mortar  upside  down  over  me.”  But  they  could  not 
raise  the  mortar,  and  when  the  animals  came,  one  of  the  two  men  shot 
at  one  and  missed.  Then  were  they  depending  on  the  woman  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  but  an  aged  Buffalo  man  seized  the  woman,  wrapping  her 
hair  around  his  horns,  and  thus  carried  her  away. 

Then  the  woman  said  [to  herself],  “I  wonder  if  they  can  hear  if  1 
say  anything?”  So  she  sang.  And  the  Ancient  of  the  Blue  Darters 
was  close  to  her  and  heard  her.  So  he  called  to  the  Ancient  of  Red¬ 
tailed  Hawks.  And  when  the  Ancient  of  Red-tailed  Hawks  heard,  he 
went  a  little  farther  and  called  to  the  others.  “  What  is  your  sister 
saying  as  she  sits  in  the  distance  ?  ”  said  each  one  to  the  others.  Then 
they  started  home  at  intervals,  one  after  another.  On  reaching  home 
they  found  that  their  sister  had  disappeared.  They  seized  the  bird 
that  was  tied  (perhaps  the  Ancient  of  Red  Birds),  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  went  off  in  great  haste.  Behold,  the  woman  was  [sitting]  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  Ancient  of  Blue  Darters  was  the  first  to  reach  her.  He  untied 
some  of  her  hair  and  returned.  Then  the  Ancient  of  Red-tailed  Hawks 
went  to  aid  his  sister.  He  untied  a  little  more  and  then  returned. 
The  Ancient  of  Marsh  Hawks  went  and  untied  one-half  before  he 
returned.  When  the  Ancient  of  Fish-hawks  went  he  untied  all  the 
rest,  and  after  some  delay  managed  to  take  hold  of  her.  He  was 
returning  to  land  with  her,  and  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  water  he 
lost  his  hold  and  dropped  her.  She  made  a  splashing  as  she  fell  and 
cried  out  “  TohonJrk!”  as  the  four  brothers  were  sitting  on  the  land 
looking  at  one  another. 

Then  said  she  to  them,  “Come  hither.”  So  they  approached  her 
and  stood  at  the  water’s  edge.  Then  she  gave  them  names,  beginning 
with  “the  Ancient  of  Fish-hawks.”  “The  people  shall  call  you 
Tconktcona ,  and  you  shall  have  that  name.  You  shall  eat  fish  and 
ducks,  but  you  must  never  kill  me  or  any  of  my  kind,”  said  she.  She 
said  the  same  thing  to  the  Ancient  of  Marsh  Hawks.  To  the  Ancient 
of  Red-tailed  Hawks  she  said,  “The people  shall  call  you  PaxZxka,  and 
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you  shall  continue  so.  When  the  people  clear  the  ground,  and  rabbits, 
rats,  and  mice  run  out  of  brush  on  account  of  the  flames,  you  shall 
kill  and  eat  them.5’  And  to-day  the  people  say  that  this  is  the  reason 
why,  when  the  forest  is  smoky,  this  hawk  acts  thus.  To  the  Ancient 
of  Blue  Darters  she  said:  “Though  the  birds  be  small,  you  shall  always 
kill  and  eat  them.  The  people  shall  call  you  The  One  Who  Always 
Collects  Birds,  and  that  shall  always  be  your  name.” 

When  she  had  done  this,  she  named  the  Summer  Ducks.  Therefore 
the  summer  ducks  always  have  the  name  tahankona. 

21.  The  Wolf  and  the  Opossum 


10 


Kiicka'yokaua'  Ayi'hin  -k  te'yS  han' 

The  Ancient  of  Wolf  (ob.)  killed  and 

Opossums 

hed-  ha11'  u'dasi'  han  nupii'ni  nix  ne'di. 

finished  when  strung  them  and  wore  around  was’  walking. 

his  neck 

“Ha'ma  yuxku'+  Ha'ma  3mxku'+! 

“Ground  dew  Ground  dew 

In'su-na'  hinwa'+ye, 

Teeth 

A'nixa'nixye.” 

He  plays  at  intervals 
as  he  goes  along.” 

E'fikehe'  nix  ne'di.  Ayi'hinna'-di  e'ma  a'hi 

Saying  so  was  walking.  The  Ancient  (sub.)  close  to  him 

of  Wolves 

iye'  ya'nde  wo\”  Ekeka11', 

you  say  you  continue  .  ”  And  then 

[you  are] 

pixti'  nke'x  nka'nde 

very  I  said  I  continued 

pretty  [I  was] 

kito'he  tani'ya11  a'xaxa: 

to  hide  from  [going]  or  they  were 

him  to  be  ahead  standing 

“Xaye'  pixti+!  Xaye'  pixti-}- ! 

“Flowers  very  pretty  Flowers  very  pretty. 

Hinwa'+ye!  Hinwa'+ye! 


insu'- 

teeth 


yan 

the 


kida' 

gathered 

them 


de' 

that 


a'kuwe'di. 

came  out. 


Ekeha11', 

And  then 


“Ka'wa-k 

“What  (ob.) 


“  Axaye'hi 

“Flowers 


na\” 

>» 

(masc.) 


“Ya'man 

“Nothing 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 


na 


/  n 


hedi. 

.  ”  he  said 
(masc.)  that. 

a'de  han/ 

he  spoke  and 
(when) 


A'nixa'nixye!” 

He  plays  at  intervals 
as  he  goes  along.” 

fi'tikehe'  nix  ne'  naha', 

Saying  so  was  walking  subse¬ 
quently 

han'  ke'tcuma'na  insu'  kin'hin-aon'-daha' 

and  again  teeth  he  sang  about  them 


‘ 4  ]£'xtixti'k 

“A  very  long  dis¬ 
tance 


de'di 

he  went 

nix  ne'di. 

was  walking. 


WO 


\  11 


ayu'hi 

he  thought 


Ekeka11'  e'ma 

And  then  right 
here  [or 
close  to 
him] 


Eke'  yandi',  “E'de  te'yanke'-daha'  ya'ndi 

So"(?)  when  “This  one  he  killed  us  the  one  who 

(sub.) 


L5  a'hi  a'kuwe'tu. 

they  were  they  came  in 
coming  sight. 

na'ni  xyo',”  e  ha11'  dukutcke'  hiDpi'  insu'-yan  kiya'  kiha'netu'  han, 

must  be”  said  and  tied  him  laid  him  teeth  the  again  they  found  for  him  and 

down 

ekeha11'  teye'  tetu  kan',  “Aya11'  tci'dike  tiki-k'  ayon'  yan' 

and  then  to  kill  him  they  wished  when  “Stick  any  sort  (ob.)  you  use  you 

xkite'tu  kan'  nta  hi'-usan,”  e'x  to'manki.  Ekeha11',  “Aya11' 

hit  me  when  [if]  I  die  shall  not”  when  he  was  reclin-  And  then  "Tree 

he  ing 

said  it 
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ne'  tu'di-yan  in'dutcke'x 

std.  root  the  by  dig  it  up  when 


ka'hi  han  yanxkite'-son'sa-til 

they  bring  it  and  they  hit  me  once 


son'sa 


xo 


t  V 


kan' 


duteke' 

a'de. 

Anva' 

to  dig  it  up 

they  went.  Person 

ekeka11' 

wa'ta 

na'nki. 

and  then 

watching 

he  sat. 

aya11'  tce'tka 

ma'nki. 

tree 

dead 

lies 

tce'tkasa11 

with  bark 
peeled  off 

ka'  (or  ko)  unkte' 

when  (when)  I  die  once  will”  said  when 

tutco11'  son'wa  wata'ye  etike'  yuke'  kan 

eye  on  one  side  caused  to  so  they  were  when 
watch 

Ekeka11'  wa'ta  na'x  kan  “Yanxkidu'we  han 

And  then  watching  he  sat  when  “Untie  me  and 

e'kike  kse'  haku  ha11'  yanxkite'  teya'nke  han'  yankinhin'totan'- 

breakit  bring  it  "hither  and  hit  me  kill  me  and  you  be  so  brave  on 

account  of  me 

e'keyankon'-unkto'x-mank-ta',”  ki'ye  ha11', 

do  so  to  me  that  I  may  lie  so  (masc.  said  to  him  and 
or  I  will  lie  so”  imper. 

ending) 

anisti'  kid  u' we  han'  ay  a11'  tcetka'  kse' 

sure  he  untied  and  tree  with  to  break  it 

enough  him  bark  off 

te  ha'nde  kan/  ama'  tupe-k'  u'we  Kuska'kana'di.  Ekeka11' 

wished  continued  when  ground  hole  (ob.)  went  in  Ancient  of  Opossums.  And  then 

[was] 

Ayi'hi11  ya'ndi  kin'hin  ha11'  kiya'  naxa'xa  ke'tu  ama'-yan. 

Wolf  the  (sub.)  came  and  again  just  now  they  dug  ground  the. 

Eke'  yuke'  kan  man'tkan  hu'  haka'naki.  Ekeha11'  kina'hi  tcu'ti 

So  they  were  when  elsewhere  was  came  out.  And  then  painted  red 

coming  himself 

keyan'hi.  Ekeha11',  “Ka'wa-k  on'-k  6'tike  yayuke'di 

he  reached  And  then  “What  (ob.)  doing  when  so  you  (pi.)  are 

there* 

“Kuckana'di  te'hiyanke'-daha'  han 

“Ancient  of  Opos-  he  killed  us  *  and 

sums  (sub.) 

nyuke'di  na',”  6'tu  ka11',  “Nku'w6 


nka'kito'x-mank-ta', 

[as]  I  am  lying  down  (masc. 
for  (?)  imper. 

ending) 

“  Yan'xkidu'we”  han 

“Untie  me”  when 


u  xne 

he  was 
coming 


wo',”  kiye'daha'  kantca', 


said  to  them 


when  [for  some 
time] 


e'ti-k 

there  (ob.)  went  in 


u  we 


ka11' 


e'tanko11' 

we  do  that 


we  are 


as  [be¬ 
cause] 

ndu'si  nka'kana'x  ka11  te'yetu-ta',” 

I  catch  I  come  out  when  you  (pi.)  kill  him” 


they 

said 


him 

haka'naki 

came  out 


hu'di. 


han 

and 


mikon'ni 

hoe 


(male  to  males) 

a' ten 

put 


(masc.) 

kiya'  he'va11 

again 


when 


"I  go  in 


there 


Ekeha11'  eyan'hin 

was  com-  And  then  reached 
ing.  there 

e  ka11,  “Kuckana' 

said  when,  “Ancient  of 
Opossums 

etanko11'  nyu'ke,”  e'tu 

we  do  that  we  are"  they  said 

ko'  te'hiyetu'  hi  na', 

when  you  all  must  kill  him  ” 


a'xe 

[on  his] 
shoulder 

ha11', 

when 


kid6'.  [Hu' 

he  went  Was  corn- 
back.  ing 

kina'hi  yo'ki  na'ti  si' 

Sainted  different  [-ly]  all  over  yellow 
imself 

“Ka'wa-k  iyo11'  ya'yuke'di  wo',” 

“WThat  (ob.)  you  do  you  (pi.)  are  ?” 


te'-yanka-daha' 

he  killed  us 


ha11  e'ti-k  u'we  ka11' 

and  there  (ob.)  went  in  because 


e'  ha11 

said  and 


ka11',  “ftku'wS  ndu'si  akana'nki  ke 

when  “  I  go  in  I  catch  him  come  out 

/ 


u'we  de'di.  Ekeha11'  “JE'xtixti' 


nkin'hin 

I  have  come 


wo',” 


went  in  departed 

ha11',  “ftki'ndi 


And  then 


“A  very  long  dis- 
distanco 

ftki'ndi 

I  (sub.) 


kiy6' 

said  to 


naxo'+,” 

in  the  past  ’’ 

[act  seen] 

ya11  kiduxta11' 

the  they  pulled 
for  him 

txa  £tu'  xa. 

only  they  say  usually 


ayi'hi  hau',  **  JNRi'ndi  na' 

he’thought  and  “I  (sub.) 

(masc.) 

kan,  si'ndi-yan  aka'nnki  ne'  ka11 

came  out  [in  stood  when 
sight] 

Ekeon'nidi'  si'ndi 

Therefore  tail 


nkoD'ni 

I  "did  it 


de' 

going  when  tail  the 

dukin'xtu  kide'  onni.' 


they  slipped  the 
skin  off 


si'ndi- 

tail 

haho'- 

bone 
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NOTES 

1.  Kuckayokana ,  given  as  Kuskakanadi  in  line  26;  Kuckanadi  in 
line  30;  and  Kuckana  in  line  35,  archaic  names  for  the  opossum,  now 
called  kcixka  yoka,  “swamp  hog.”  This  last  name  confirms  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  yoka,  in  Kuckayokana,  means  “swamp;”  if  so,  the  first 
name  may  be  rendered  “the  Ancient  of  Swamp  Opossums,”  and 
Kusk-aka-na ,  “  the  Ancient  of  Younger  Opossums  {a'ka,  in  kinship 
terms  being  “younger”).  Why  so  many  variants  should  occur  in 
the  same  myth  is  a  mystery.  Udasi=dasi. 

3-5.  The  words  of  this  song  are  given  just  as  they  were  sung,  but 
their  exact  meaning  has  been  lost.  Hama= ama,  “ground;  vyuxku, 
said  to  mean  dew;  hinwa+ye is  unintelligible;  no  reason  can  be  suggested 
for  the  connection  of  anixanixye  with  the  preceding  words  of  the  song; 
anixanixye ,  frequentative  of  anixye,  to  play  [at  one  place  or  time]. 

7.  Yam  a11  na,  etc.  This  absolute  denial,  followed  by  a  modifying 
assertion,  resembles  a  (fegiha  idiom:  “  What  did  you  say  V*  And,  “  I 
said  nothing,”  meaning,  “I  said  nothing  which  concerns  you,  nothing 
which  you  think  that  I  said.”  This  is  said  when  the  one  questioned 
was  observed  to  be  speaking. 

8.  nkex  nkande  na:  nkex<nke  (e),  by  a  law  of  euphony,  e  before  n 
becomes  ex,  just  as  i  before  d,  n,  etc.,  becomes  ix. 

9.  kitohe  refers  to  the  Wolf  people. 

10.  The  Ancient  of  Opossums  made  this  change  in  the  first  line 
of  his  song  because  he  knew  that  the  Wolf  people  could  hear  him. 
But  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  he  had  passed  out  of  hearing  he  sang 
the  original  words. 

13.  wo  before  the  verb,  “he  thought,”  does  not  indicate  a  query, 
hence  it  should  not  be  rendered  by  a  “  ?”  (See  line  38.) 

14.  kinhin-aon-dqha ,  “to  sing  about  him  or  her.”  See  yacPni ,  “to 

sing.” 

14-15.  emaahi  akuwetu,  3d  pi.  of  ema  hu  akanaki,  “right  there, 
coming  hither,  he  came  in  sight.” 

17.  tcidike  tiki,  “any  sort;”  (fegiha  'an  ctecU;  nta  used  instead  of 
unkte,  “I  die”  (see  line  20). 

18.  hi-usan.  Is  usan  used  after  any  other  word  or  syllable  be¬ 
sides  hi? 

18.  &x  tomanki.  Does  Zx=8  han,  or  is  the  x  introduced  for  euphony 
between  e  and  t  ? 

19.  indutckex  kahi,  the  a?  is  a  contraction  of  han ,  before  a  k, 
rather  than  a  euphonic  insertion;  tcetkasan,  after  ayan,  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  tcetka  san,  “a  white  rabbit.”  (See  lines  22,  25.) 

19.  yanxki te~sonsa- tu ,  “they  hit  me  once;”  ka  ko,—\i  ka  be  re¬ 
tained,  ko  should  be  omitted,  and  vice  versa. 
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21.  sonwa ,  evidently  from  sonsa,  “one,”  and  wa  or  wayan ,  “toward, 
on  that  side.  ”  wataye  or  watayZ? 

23-24.  yanHnhintotan-n^akitox-mank-ta,  from  inhintotan  idtox-mafiki , 
“he  (A)  is  so  brave  over  [or,  on  account  of]  him  (B)  as  he  (B)  is  lying 
down;”  inhintotan  (<into),  “to  be  brave:”  compare  intoxti ,  indoxti ,  “to 
be  very  brave.” 

40.  dukinxtu  ( <Jcinti ). 

40-41.  haho-txa  ( aho ,  £m). 

TRANSLATION 

The  Ancient  of  Opossums  killed  a  Wolf,  and,  after  stringing  the 
Wolfs  teeth  as  a  necklace  for  himself,  he  walked  along  singing  a  song: 

Hamayuxku+!  Hama  yuxku+! 

Insu-na  hinwa+y8! 

AnlxanlxyS. 

While  he  was  singing,  the  Ancient  of  Wolves  came  in  sight  close  to 
him.  “  What  are  you  singing?”  said  he  to  the  Ancient  of  Opossums. 
“Nothing,”  replied  the  latter.  “I  was  saying,  ‘What  very  pretty 
flowers  [are  here]!”’  After  this  conversation  the  Ancient  of  Wolves 
disappeared,  and  he  and  his  people  went  some  distance  ahead  and  hid 
from  the  Ancient  of  Opossums. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  walked  along  singing: 

Xaye  pixti-j-!  Xaye  pixti-}- ! 

Hinwa+yS!  Hinwa+y6! 

AnixanlxyS! 

He  sang  this  for  some  time  until  he  thought  that  he  had  gone  very 
far  from  the  Ancient  of  Wolves.  Then  he  sang  again  about  the  wolf 
teeth  as  he  was  walking.  Just  then  the  Wolf  people  were  coming  out 
of  the  undergrowth,  and  appearing  before  him.  When  they  appeared 
near  him  they  said,  “This  one  must  be  he  who  has  killed  some  of  us.” 
So  they  tied  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  and  laid  him  down;  whereupon 
they  searched  him  and  found  the  necklace  of  wolf  teeth.  Then  they 
wished  to  kill  him,  but  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  said,  “If  you  hit  me 
with  any  sort  of  stick  I  shall  not  die,  but  if  some  persons  go  to  a  dead 
tree  which  has  the  bark  peeled  off  and  dig  it  up  by  the  roots  and  bring 
a  stick  from  that  and  hit  me  but  once  with  it  I  shall  die  at  once  [and 
shall  not  revive].  Then  the  Wolf  people  went  to  dig  up  the  tree. 
They  left  as  a  guard  over  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  a  one-eyed  person, 
who  sat  there  watching  him.  Then  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  in  order 
to  play  a  trick  on  his  guard  said,  “Untie  me  and  bring  a  stick  from 
the  dead  tree  and  kill  me  by  hitting  me,  and  be  very  brave  over  me  as 
I  recline;  do  so  to  me  and  I  shall  lie  so  [dead].”  When  he  had  said 
this,  sure  enough  the  one-eyed  person  untied  him,  and  was  thinking  of 
breaking  off  the  fatal  stick  when  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  entered  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  thus  escaped. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Wolf  people  just  at  this  time  they  dug  into  the 
ground.  While  they  were  digging  their  foe  came  in  sight  at  another 
place.  He  had  painted  himself  red  before  he  approached  them.  ‘ Why 
are  you  all  acting  thus?”  said  he.  At  length  they  replied,  “We 
are  doing  so  because  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  killed  some  of  us  and 
entered  a  hole  here.”  “I  will  enter,”  said  the  Ancient  of  Opossums, 
“and  after  catching  him  I  will  bring  him  out  and  you  all  must  kill 
him.”  Then  he  entered  the  hole.  In  a  little  while  he  emerged  bear¬ 
ing  a  hoe  on  his  shoulder  and  with  his  body  painted  yellow  all  over. 
“What  are  you  all  doing?  ”  said  he,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger.  “We 
are  doing  so  because  the  Ancient  of  Opossums  killed  some  of  us  and 
entered  this  hole,”  replied  the  Wolf  people.  “I  will  go  in  and  catch 
him,  and  when  I  bring  him  out  you  all  must  kill  him,”  said  the  Ancient 
of  Opossums.  Again  did  he  enter  %the  hole.  When  he  thought, 
“I  have  gone  a  very  long  distance,”  he  began  to  call  out,  “  I  am 
he!  Iam  the  one  who  did  it!”  But  while  he  thought  that  he  had 
gone  far  into  the  hole,  he  was  in  error;  for  his  bushy  tail  stuck  out 
of  the  hole  in  full  sight  of  the  Wolf  people,  who  seized  it  immediately 
and  slipped  off  the  skin.  Therefore  the  tails  of  opossums  since  that 
day  have  been  nothing  but  bone. 


22.  The  Wolf  that  Became  a  Man 
Anya'di  wa'x-  ni  yuke'  han  uxte'  yuke'  hantao'.  E'yan  kin'hin'  yuf:e' 

Person  hunting  walk-  they  and  making  they  and  shot  a  There  they  were  arriving 
ing  were  a  lire  were  deer. 

dixyin'  Ayi'hindi'  tuka'nitu'  tu'kpe  eyan'hin.  Ekeka11'  tuka;nituyan' 

when  Wolf  (sub.)  their  uncle  changed  into  reached  And  then 


their  uncle 


reached 
there. 

wo'  yihi'  han  “Tuka'ni  ko'  e'ya11  na'x  kan  nyidon'hi  nkahi'  unkihi'  na,” 

that  [they]  and  "Uncle  the  there  sits  as  we  see  you  we  were  [we]  thought,  ’ 
thought  (sub.?)  coming 

he'tu  kan',  “Sld'nksu  wa'di  ka'wa-k  yo'  ma'uki  na'ni  nkihi' 

they  when  “  I  want  fresh  meat  very  what  (ob.)  you  lies  perhaps  I 
said  [bad]  shot  thought 

5  utoho'hinye'-daha'  nku'x  ne'di,”  e'di.  Ekehan'  petuxte'  wata'y8 


I  followed  your  (pi.)  trail  I  have  been  said  he.  And  then  camp  causing  him 

coming*"  watcn 


camp 

tao'  kin'x 


wax  a'de.  Tuka'nituya11'  yi'hi  han  wax  a'de  on'  tao'  lau'x  kan 

they  went  Their  uncle  thought  and  went  hunting  still  on  shota  came  when 

hunting.  the  way  deer  back 

ahin'ske'  wa'  a'nde  ta  duxke'  a'nde  de'-hed-han'  a'yukunf  ti  sa'hiye 

he  was  very  he  was  deer  he  was  flaying  that  fin-  when  roasted  it  all 
greedy  ished  over  raw 

ti  ha'-i-txa'  du'ti  ha'nde  kan',  “Ka'!  tuka'ni  ka  ta'  a'yukuni'  ti 

all  it  was  bloody  he  was  eating  when,  "  Oh:  uncle  oh!  deer  roasted 

over 

sa'hiye  du'ti  ba'nde.  Tuka'ni  ko'  ha-i'-txa  ha'nde  ko'  kudon'honni 

raw  he  is  eating.  Uncle  (sub.)  bloody  it  is  the^  he  does  not  see 

as?] 

lOha'mi",”  kiyS'tu  ka»'  “E'Sde  tcfku'yixti',”  hS'di.  E(ike'  ha’nda 

when  "This  way  verv  sweet’'  he  said  So  he  should 


all 

over 


perhaps  ’ 


they  said 
to  [him] 


he  said 
that. 


be 


hi'  kiye'  han  kiya'  waxa'  a'de.  Ekeha11'  ita'  kiyo'wo  o  ki'x  kan 

and  again  hunting  tbev  And  then  deer  more  shot  earned  when 


that  said  to 
him 


they 

went. 


And  then  deer 


on  the 
back 


15 
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ahinske'  wa'di,  tca'na  duxke'  ne'di. 

greedy  very  again  flaying  stood. 

in'xkiyadu'y&  a'nde  kan'  etikS' 

he  wrapped  around  he  was  when  so 
himself 


E'ke  ha'nde  kan'  tcipu'xi  tcupan' 

So  he  was  when  blanket  old 

ta  duxke'  ne'  kan  si'ndiya11 

deer  flaying  it  stood  when  tail  the 


kiha'netu.  “Xo  +  xo,  tuka'ni  ko  si'ndi  on'ni  wo,”  kiye'tu  kan' 

they  found  for  “Oh!  uncle  (sub.)  tail  uses  ?”  they  said  to  when 

him. 

“Xo'xoxo'xo,”  ex  de'di.  Ekehan'  Ayihi11'  intcyo'xti  de'di. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  he  said  went.  And  then  Wolf  very  aged  man  went. 

E'keon'nidi'  anya'  wax  ni'  yuke'  oxtetu'  dixyin'  a'tcka  wohS' 

Therefore  men  hunting  walk  they  are  they  make  whenever  close  barking 

a  fire 

a'nde  xya',  etu'  xa.  E'xa. 

it  is  usually  they  usually.  That  is  all. 
say 


NOTES 


3.  wo,  before  the  verb,  “to  think”  (see  myth  21,  lines  13,  38). 

3.  unlcihi ,  sing-,  for  pi. ;  so  yihi  (line  6),  “he  thought  ”  for  “they 
thought.” 

4.  flkinksu  (inks) ,  “to  crave  or  want  fresh  meat;”  yo  (o);  utoho- 
hinye-daha  ( toho ). 

6.  wax  ade  on  ( on<onni ,  “action  going  on  at  the  time”);  they  were 
then  on  the  way,  were  going  in  search  of  game,  when  they  shot  a 
deer. 

10.  tcikuyixti  {tckuye  xti);  handa  hi  ( hande ,  hi),  euphonic  change. 

12.  tcana  —  tcumana. 

15.  iHcyoxti  (intc),  pronounced  intcyo-\-xti,  “a  very  old  man.” 

16.  oxtetu ,  “they  make  a  tire,”  i.  e.,  they  camp;  atcka  wohe  ande 
xya,  “there  is  usually  a  barking  close  by;”  ande,  being  in  the  singular, 
can  not  refer  to  a  number  of  wolves;  exa  (xa),  to  stop  doing  any¬ 
thing. 

TRANSLATION 


Some  persons  who  were  going  hunting,  having  camped,  shot  a  deer. 
As  they  were  returning  to  camp  with  the  game  a  Wolf  who  had 
assumed  the  form  of  their  mother’s  brother  reached  there.  They 
thought  that  he  was  indeed  their  mother’s  brother,  so  they  said,  “As 
you,  our  mother’s  brother,  live  yonder,  we  thought  that  we  would  be 
coming  to  see  you.”  The  supposed  uncle  replied,  “I  have  a  strong 
craving  for  fresh  meat,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  you  had  shot  some 
animal  and  that  its  body  was  lying  here,  I  have  been  following  your 
trail  till  I  got  here.” 

Then  the  men  made  him  watch  the  camp  while  they  went  hunting 
again.  The}7  thought  that  he  was  their  mother’s  brother,  and  while 
they  were  walking  along  in  search  of  game  they  shot  a  deer  and 
returned  to  camp.  The  Wolf  was  very  greedy,  so  after  flaying  the 
deer  he  roasted  the  meat,  and  was  eating  some  of  it  while  it  was 
entirely  raw  and  bloody  all  over.  Observing  this,  the  men  said: 
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“Oh!  mother’s  brother!  oh!  he  is  eating  the  venison  that  is  still 
raw,  though  it  has  been  put  on  to  roast.  Perhaps  he  does  not  see 
that  it  is  all  bloody.”  But  the  Wolf -man  replied,  “This  way  it  is 
very  sweet.” 

They  said  to  him  that  he  should  remain  so,  and  they  went  hunting 
again.  They  shot  more  deer,  carried  them  home  on  their  backs,  and 
found  that  the  Wolf-man  was  very  greedy.  Again  he  stood  flaying 
the  bodies.  While  he  was  doing  this  he  had  an  old  blanket  wrapped 
around  himself,  and  as  he  stood  flaying  the  men  discovered  his  tail. 
“Oh!  does  mother’s  brother  have  a  tail?”  said  they  to  him.  On 
hearing  this,  he  said,  “Oh!  oh!”  and  departed.  Behold,  he  departed 
as  a  very  aged  male  wolf.  Therefore  when  Indians  go  hunting  and 
camp  there  is  usually  the  barking  of  wolves  close  by  them.  That 
is  all. 

23.  The  Red-winged  Blackbird 


Anya'  xohi'  axka'  tcu  yihixti'  nax  kan/  Ita'  nonpa/  eyin'hin. 

Person  ancient  persim-  put  be-  very  many  sat  when  Deer  two  reached 

mons  fore  tire  there, 

to  dry 

“Tci'dike-yon'nidi'  ayihixti'haye  wo\”  Ekeka11',  “Ansudi'  tcin'xti  kan' 

“  How  do  you  do  that  you  have  so  many  ?”  And  then  “Pine  very  fat  (ob.) 

nku'tcutca'ti  unkpatco11'  unkpaxa'  han  unktaDhin'  nde'  a'xka  ne'ya11 

I  split  it  my  nose  I  sticK  it  in  and  I  run  I  go  persim-  the  std. 

mon 

nkinhinyo'  kan  i'de  kan  nku'kidadi'  din  e'tankon'xti  ni',”  e'  han 

I  butt  against  when  they  because  I  gather  *  I  do  just  so  .”  said  and 

fall  (fern.) 

“Pi'  tiko'hixti  na'”  du'ti 


5  son'sa  kuku'-daha'  ta'-yan. 

one  she  gave  to  each  deer  the. 
of  them 

don'hi  han/,  “Hkin'xtu 

saw  and  "We 

u'tcutca'ti  han/  putco11' 

split 


!  gather 

Ekeka11', 


And  then  “  Good  sure  enough 


ate 


he' 

too 


(masc.) 

etanko11'  ndu'xtu  hi  na',”  e'  han  ansudi' 


and 


nose 


we  do  so  we  must  eat”  said  and  pine 

paxa'  han  tan/hin  de'  han  hinyo'  kan  ndoku' 

stuck  in  and  ran  went  and  butted  when  back 

against  it 

Ekeka11'  anya'  xohi'  inkxihi'  ha'nde 

And  then  old  woman  laughing  at  she  was 

[them] 

tcu'-k  pehe'  ne'  yao11'  ne'  kan  Yihin'di 

which  pound-  stood  singing  stood  when  Wolf  (sub  ) 

she  had  ing 
dried 

hine'di  wo',”  ki'yetu  kan',  “Ya'ma11  na',”  edi 

are  you  saying  ?”  they  said  when  “Nothing  .”  she 

as  you  stand  to  her  (masc.)  said 

Anya'  xo'hi-ya11.  Kiya'  a'de  ha11'  kitohe'  a'max  ka11'  kiya'  tcuma'na 

Old  woman  the.  Again  they  and  hiding  from  they  when  again  a  second  time 

went  her  stood 


ktaho'  te  ma'nki. 

he  fell  dead  lay. 

adukson'hon  axka' 

covered  it  up  persim¬ 
mon 

10  han',  “Ka'ka  ye 

and  “What 


hither 

naha' 

a  while 

kin'hin 

came 


yaoD'  ne' 

singing  she  when  listening  they  stood 
stood 

iye'  hine'di  wo\”  kiye'tu  kan',  “Ya'ma11  na',”  e'  hande'  kike',  “Kak 

were  you  saying  ?”  they  said  when  “Nothing  .”  she  she  was  though  “What 
as  you  stood  to  her  (masc.)  said 

tohe'haye'  ayi'ne  hantca'  yeke'  na,”  kiye'  yuke'  naha'  inda'he  ta'-yan 

you  hide  you  stand  must  .”  said  to  they  a  while  seeking  deer  the 

(masc.)  were 

xo'hi  ya'ndi  anhin'  nax  ka11' 

old  woman  the  (sub.)  weeping  sat  when 


kaE 


naxe'  ama'nki  naha'  kiya'  kinhin'  ha11',  “Ka'wa-k 

awhile  again  came  and  “What  (ob.) 


15  ha'ne 

found 


du'si 

took 


ha'de. 

they  went. 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


anya' 
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Kutcin'ckana'  eyin'hin  ha11',  “Ka'k  a}mn'-k  yan/hi  ina'nki  wo',” 

Ancient  of  Red-  came  there  and  “What  you  when  you  cry  you  sit  ?  ” 

winged  Blackbirds  do 

kiye'tu  kan',  “Ta-k'  ya'nka-kyan'hi  a'de  ni',”  e'  kan,  “E'ke  ko' 

they  said  when  “Deer  (ob.)  they  took  from  me  they  she  when  “Lo!  if 

to  her  went  (fern.)  said 

nkakyan'hin  nkin'x  kan  i'duti  hi  na',”  e'  han  a'de.  Ekeha11' 

we  take  it  from  we  when  you  shall  eat  it  said  and  they  And  then 

[them]  come  (masc.)  went. 

akude'diye  a'da  on'ni.  Ekeha11'  a'tckaxti'ye  ha11'  niye'tu,  “Tin'wetu” 

creeping  upon  they  were  And  then  [they]  got  very  and  they  flew  They  made  a 
[the  wolves]  going.  close  up,  whirring  sound 

20  niye'tu  ya'ndi.  Ekeka11'  ta'-yan  i'uki  kixyoxtu'  Yi'hin  ya'ndi. 

they  flew  when.  And  then  deer  the  leaving  they  ran  off  Wolf  the  (sub.), 

up 

Ekeka11'  ta'-yan  du'si  e'ya11  kikin'xtu  ha11'  e'keon'nidi'  Ku'tcincka'adi 

And  then  deer  the  took  there  brought  it  and  therefore  Red- winged  (sub.) 

back  to  her  Blackbird 

Yihin'-k  kin'sinhiye'  on'nidi'  e'keon'nidi'  niye'tu  xyin'  nati'  tinwe' 

Wolf  (ob.)  they  made  [them]  as  therefore  they  fly  up  when  only  whirring 

cowards  [entire] 

a'de  xya',  etu'  xa. 

they  regularly,  they  usually, 
go  say 

NOTES 

1.  Anya  xohi  refers  to  an  old  woman,  tcu ,  “to  [string  and]  put 
down  a  number  of  small  objects,”  refers  here  to  persimmons.  The 
Biloxi  used  to  string  the  persimmons  and  place  them  before  a  fire  to 
dry.  They  pounded  the  dried  persimmons,  and  made  bread  of  the 
powder.  Tcldlke- yonnidi.  probably  from  tcldikonni  ( tcldikS.  onni ), 
“how  did  he  do  that?” 

3.  nkutcutcati  { tcati ). 

3.  unkpatcon  { ptcun );  unkpaxa,  1st  sing,  of  paxa;  nkinhinyo ,  1st 
sing,  of  hinyo  (line  7). 

4.  fikiikldadi  {da). 

9.  aduksonhon  (< adukse ,  on,  hon). 

9.  Yihindi ,  the  Ayihindi  of  myth  22,  2;  kaka  for  kawa-kan  (line  10); 
?/(5  for  iye  (e);  hinedi= ayine  of  line  14. 

10,  13;  Ydman  na  (masc.)  should  be  Yaman  ni  (female  sp.). 

13,16.  Teak,  cf.  kawa-k  (12);  ayine  {na) ;  see  Arnett  (10). 

15.  hade  for  adZ  {de). 

19.  akudediye ,  given  as  k dedye'  in  1892. 

20.  kixyoxtu  {koxta). 

21.  Mkinxtu  {ki).  Kutcincka' adi  used  instead  of  Kutdnckanadi. 

TRANSLATION 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Old  Woman  who  was  putting  a  great 
quantity  of  [strung]  persimmons  before  a  fire  to  dry.  While  she  sat 
there  two  Deer  came  to  her  and  said,  “How  do  you  manage  to  have  so 
many  ?  ”  The  Old  Woman  replied,  “  1  split  a  very  fat  pine  into  many 
slivers,  and  I  run  two  of  them  into  my  nostrils;  then  I  run  and  butt 
against  the  persimmon  tree,  the  persimmons  fall,  and  I  gather  them. 
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Thus  have  I  done  to  acquire  what  you  see.”  Then  she  gave  a  persim¬ 
mon  to  each  Deer.  They  tasted  them,  and  said,  “This  food  is  very 
good.”  (?)  Having  seen  what  she  had,  and  having  eaten  some,  they  said, 
“We,  too,  must  do  so  in  order  to  eat.”  So  they  split  a  pine  tree,  and 
stuck  slivers  into  their  nostrils,  and  running  along  they  butted  against 
the  tree,  and  so  hard  did  they  butt  that  they  fell  dead  and  lay  there. 

Then  the  Old  Woman  after  laughing  a  while  at  their  folly  covered 
them  up,  and  stood  there  pounding  the  persimmons  which  she  had 
dried  and  singing  as  she  stood  there.  Then  came  the  Wolf  people  and 
said  to  her,  “What  are  you  saying  as  you  stand  here?”  The  Old 
Woman  replied,  “Nothing.”  Then  the  Wolf  people  departed  a  short 
distance  and  hid  themselves.  Again  sang  the  Old  Woman,  the  Wolf 
people  listening  a  while.  Then  they  came  again,  saying,  “  What  were 
you  saying  as  you  stood?”  “Nothing,”  replied  she;  but  the  Wolf 
people  could  not  be  deceived.  “You  must  be  hiding  something 
where  you  stand,”  said  they  for  some  time.  At  length  after  searching 
around  they  found  the  bodies  of  the  Deer,  which  they  seized  and  car¬ 
ried  off. 

And  then  the  Old  Woman  sat  there  crying.  By  and  by  the  Ancient 
of  Red-winged  Blackbirds  came,  and  said,  “What  have  you  suffered 
that  causes  you  to  cry?”  She  said,  “ They  have  carried  off  the  Deer 
from  me.”  “If  so,”  replied  the  Ancient  of  Red-winged  Blackbirds, 
“we  will  take  it  from  them,  and  when  we  bring  it  back  you  shall  eat 
it.”  So  they  departed  [all  the  Red-winged  Blackbirds],  and  they 
arrived  near  the  place  where  the  Wolf  people  were,  and  crept  up  on 
them.  When  they  got  very  close  they  flew,  making  a  great  whir¬ 
ring.  This  scared  the  Wolf  people,  who  ran  off,  leaving  the  venison. 
Then  the  Ancient  of  Red- winged  Blackbirds  [and  his  people]  took  the 
venison  and  brought  it  back  to  the  Old  Woman.  Therefore  the  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  make  cowards  of  the  wolves,  and  when  these  birds 
fly  up  they  always  make  a  whirring  sound. 

24.  A  Ghost  Story 

Anya'  tiko'hedi'  nipa  atsi'  ustuki'  ant  kan'  Ana'tci-di  eyin'hin  han' 

Person  ’real  (sub.)  whisky  bought  set  it  up  he  was  when  Ghost  (sub.)  came  there  and 

kiin'  yuke'di.  Ayihixti'  in  ha11'  awo'  ne  kiya'  ku  e'yan  he'tike 

drank  it  they  were.  Very  much  drank  when  another  std.  again  gave  there  he  did  that 
for  him  to  him 

ayihi'xti  in'  e'tike  yuke'  kan  donhon'-daha'  ne'di.  Anya'  tiko'he 

very  much  he  drank  so  they  were  doing  when  was  looking  at  them  stood.  Man  real 

ya'ndi.  Ekehan'  “De  yan'xkiyo'xpa  te  yuke'di  ha'nu11,”  yi'hi 

’the  (sub.)  And  then  “Here  they  drink  up  for  me  wish  they  are  perhaps”  he  thought 

[or  This] 

5  donhon'-daha'  ne'  kan,  “Kode'  yan'xkiyo'xpa  t6'  ya'yuke'di  ha'nfln 

was  looking  at  stood  when  “Now  drinking  it  up  for  me  wish  you  (pi.)  are  perhaps 
them 

hi'  yihi'  ayine'  yeke'  na,”  kiye'tu  Anatci'  yan.  Kiye'  han 

that  thinking  you  stand  must  be  .  ”  they  said  to  Ghost  the.  Said  to  him  and 
[ing]  (masc).  him 
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konicka'  yan  kutu'  dixyin'  tci'na  on'ni  ko'  he'ena'ni  xya'  ne'di. 

bottle  the  they  gave  when  how  much  had  been  as  so  much  yet  (?)  it  stood, 
to  him 


Ekeka11'  i'ndidin 

And  then  he  for  his  part 

yan  e'tu  kan',  “Yata'naxti' 

'the  they  said  when  “Very  soon 


yan  ko'  fwuhi'. 

drank  it  when  low. 


in' 


Ekeka11'  Anatci' 

And  then  Ghost 


iki'kahi11'  ko 

you  tell  about  it  if 


/  5) 


i'ta  xo 

you  die  shall  (if)” 


yuke'- 

they  are 

kiye'tu 

they  said 
to  him 


10  kan  “Iki'kahin'ni  ko' 

when  “  You  do  not  tell  when  (if) 

ku'kikahin'ni  ha'nde  de' 

he  did  not  tell  he  was  there 
about  it  (now?) 

ki'kahi11'.  Anya'di-din' 

he  told  about  it.  People  (sub.)  for 
their  parts 

naha'  ind-he'  £tike' 

a  while  he  too  so  (such) 


yande'  xya'xti  xyo'  ” 


i. 


kan', 


kiye'tu 

you  be  (live)  always  shall,  if—”  they 'said  to  him  when 

han  in'titcya'  han  ta'-hi-yan  inhin'  kan 

and  old  man  and  the  time  to  die  arrived  when 
(when?)  (past) 

a'kika'hi11  ma'nktu  kan'  naxe'  ma'nki 

telling  news  to  they  when  listening  he  reclined 

one  another  reclined 

donhonni'  e'di.  Ekehan'  kana'raini  te  on' 

he  had  seen  he  said.  And  then  not  day  dead  was 


ma'x  kan 

reclining  when 


nan'pi. 

day. 


Etu' 

They  say 


xa. 

usually. 


NOTES 

The  narrator  failed  to  see  any  connection  between  the  two  kinds  of 
spirits  referred  to  in  this  text.  (See  page  175  of  Old  Rabbit  the 
Voodoo  and  other  Sorcerers,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  1892,  for  an 
account  of  the  alleged  importance  of  whisky  in  the  preparation  of 
“luck  balls.”) 

1.  Anya  tikohedi ,  a  real  or  living  person,  as  distinguished  from  a 
ghost;  ustuki  refers  to  the  bottle,  konicka  (7);  ant,  a  contraction  of 
ande ;  kiin  (in). 

2.  awo  ne:  the  first  ghost,  after  drinking  his  (ghostly)  fill,  passed 
the  bottle  to  another  ghost. 

4.  yanxkayoxj>a  (oxjja). 

4-5.  The  ghost  speaks  about  the  secret  thought  of  the  living  man. 

8.  -din,  for  his  part  (?). 

9-10.  ko  .  .  .  xo,  and  ko  .  .  .  xyo,  “if,  shall,  provided  (conditional).” 

11.  kHkikahinni  ( kanhi )/  intitcya=intciya  or  intcya;  ta-hi-yan  {ta<i- 
tedi ,  “to  die;”  hi  conveys  a  future  idea;  yan,  “the”);  so,  itahiya11, 
“  the  time  for  you  to  die;”  unktahiyan ,  “  the  time  for  me  to  die.” 

12.  akikahi n  manktu ,  continuous  form  of  akikaxtu ,  “they  tell  one 
another”  ( kanhi ). 

13.  kanamini  ( ka ,  ni,  negative  signs;  nami = nanpi,  nawi,  “day.”) 


TRANSLATION 


A  certain  man  bought  [a  bottle  of]  whisky,  and  when  he  was  putting 
it  up  [on  a  shelf?],  some  ghosts  came  thither,  and  they  were  drinking 
his  whisky.  When  the  first  ghost  had  drunk  a  great  quantity,  he  gave 
it  [the  bottle]  to  another  [ghost],  who  likewise  drank  a  great  deal. 
When  the  ghosts  were  acting  thus,  the  man  stood  looking  at  them, 
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thinking,  “Perhaps  they  wish  to  drink  all  of  my  whisky,  and  leave  me 
none.”  “You  must  be  thinking,  ‘  Perhaps  they  wish  to  drink  up  all  of 
my  whisky,’”  said  one  of  the  ghosts  as  he  handed  the  man  the  bottle. 
When  the  man  examined  the  bottle,  behold,  it  was  just  as  full  as  it 
had  been  when  the  ghosts  had  appeared!  But  when  the  man  took  a 
drink,  the  supply  of  whisky  ran  low.  Then  said  the  ghosts' to  him, 
“If  you  tell  about  this  very  soon  you  shall  die;  but  if  you  do  not  tell 
it,  you  shall  live  always.”  So  the  man  did  not  tell  of  this  incident 
till  he  had  become  a  very  aged  man,  and  his  time  to  die  had  arrived. 
Then  were  the  people  telling  news  to  one  another,  when  this  old  man 
lay  there  listening.  After  a  while  he,  too,  said  that  he  had  seen  such 
[things  as  ghosts].  And  then  he  died  before  day,  and  when  day  came 
he  was  lying  there  dead,  so  they  say. 

25.  A  Fox  Story 


Toxka'  di  netkohi' 

Fox  (sub.)  road, 
path 


e-k 

it 

(ob.) 


wa'ta. 

he 

watched. 


Na'wi 

Day 


iude' 

dung 

nan/ni 

every 


xehe'ye  han 

caused  it  and 

to  sit 

eyan'hin  don/hi.  Ka'wa 

he  came  he  What 

there  looked. 


e'tike  ha'nde  han' 

he  had  done  so  when 


kike' 

ever 


anya 

man 


kan  akxi'  han 

when  he  got  and 

(past)  angry 

inske'ye  kan  kokta' 

scared  him  when  ran  off 
(past) 

insinhin'xti  etu'  xa. 

he  is  much  they  usu- 

say  ally. 


-ti'  -k  inhin' 


house  (ob.)  reached 


akxi' 

angry 


ne 

stood 


de 

went 


on'xa. 

in  the 
past. 


afraid  of 


toxka'-di  netkohi' 

fox  (sub.)  road 


E'ke  on'xa 

Therefore  [from 
this  past  act] 


kan 

when 
(past) 

E'ke-  on'xa-  din' 

Because  of  this  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past 

toxka'  e  ya'tctu. 

toxka  that  they  name 
him. 


ku'sini' 

had  not 
stepped 

in  it 

anya'  ya'ndi 

man  the 
(sub.) 

anya'  -k 

man  (ob.) 


E'ke  on'xadi' 

Therefore  [on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  past 
act] 


wa'adi 

very 


tako'tci 

turning 

somersaults 


-k  inde'  ni'tu  anya'di  kike'  usi'  dixyaD'  kine'pi 

(ob.)  dungs  they  person  soever  steps  if  he  is  glad 

walk  (sub.)  (some)  in  it 

taho'  ande',  xa,  anya'adi  etu'  xa. 

falling  he  is  usu-  the  people  they  usu¬ 
ally  say  it  ally. 


NOTES 

This  story  was  told  by  Bankston  J ohnson  alone,  the  women  being 
absent.  He  would  not  tell  it  in  their  presence.  Biloxi  men  used  to 
say  that  when  a  fox  saw  a  person  stepping  in  his  (the  fox  s)  dung,  he 
was  so  delighted  that  he  turned  somersaults. 

2.  Kaioa  kike,  “whatsoever,”  followed  by  a  negative,  means 
“  nothing  at  all”  (<£egiha,  edadan  ctewan—ji  or  maji,  or  baji);  kusini 
(usi) — akxi<hakxidi. 

4.  Eke  onxa-din,  and  (5).  Eke-on-xadi  forms  of  “  therefore,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  act  in  the  (?)  remote  past  (sign,  onxa). 

5.  toxka  e  yatctu,  “They  named  the  fox;”  Toxka,  “  because  he  had 
run  away  (kokta  or  koxta )  from  the  man.”  Is  this  a  case  of  metathesis  ? 
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TRANSLATION 

There  was  a  Fox  that  left  his  dung  in  the  path,  and  when  he  had 
done  so,  he  watched  it.  Every  day  he  used  to  return  to  the  place  and 
look  at  it.  And  when  he  saw  that  no  one  had  stepped  in  it,  he  became 
angry  and  went  to  a  man’s  house;  but  the  man  scared  him  and  caused 
him  to  run  off.  From  this  event  people  called  the  fox  toxka.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  foxes  are  now  afraid  of  human  beings.  And  it  is 
on  this  account,  also,  that  when  a  fox  sees  a  person  stepping  in  his 
(the  fox’s)  dung,  he  is  so  delighted  that  he  turns  somersaults. 

26.  The  Humming-bird 

Antatka'  tcude'tu.  An'tckahon'na  ha'ne-daha',  naha'ti  tcu'  kode've 

Child  they  Ancient  of  Crows  found  them  boat  put  taking*' all 

abandoned.  them 

in  it 


kide'di.  E}Tan'  ki'di  ha11'  na'wi-k  xehe'  na'nkini  aduti'  hande',  e  han' 

she  went  T*here  reached  and  day  she  was  not  sitting  food  was  she  and 

home.  home  said 

kiya'  yeki  aku-nuxa11'  de'di.  Ekeka11'  yek-su'  to'pa  ne'  kan  du'si 

again  corn  to  go  to  gather  she  went.  And  then  corn  grain  four  there  when  took 

over  the  scat-  were 

again  tered 

ko'wohe  de'ye.  Ekeka11'  aye'k  pi'  tiko'hixti  si'nd  on  ma'nki. 

upward  she  sent.  And  then  corn  good  exceedingly  tail  having  reclined  (?) 

5  Ekeka11'  ti'-yan  he  du'si  ko'wohe  de'ye.  Ekeka11'  ti'-van  pi' 

And  then  house  the  too  took  upward  she  sent.  And  then  house  ~the  good 

tiko'hixti,  ti'  kude'xyi  ne'di.  Ekeka11'  tando'  he  du'si  ko'wohe 

"exceedingly  house  spotted  it  stood.  And  then  her  too  she  took  upward 

younger 

brother 

de'yS:  tidupi'  anya'  pi'  tiko'hixti  ne'di.  Ekeka11',  “  Jfkind-he' 

she  sent  1  he  alighted  man  good  exceedingly  he  stood.  And  then  “  I  too 

[him] 

yandu'si  ko'wohe  deya'nka-te',”  kiye'di  tando'  yanka'.  Elj;ekan'  du'si 

take  me  upward  send  me”  she  said  her  "the  (ob.).  And  then  took 

(female  to  male)  to  him  younger 

brother 

ko'wohe  de'ye  ka11',  ti'dupi  ha11'  anxti'  pi'  tiko'hixti.  Ekeha11' 

upward  sent  her  when  she  alighted  and  woman  good  exceedingly.  And  then 

10  tcu'nki-yan  du'si  ko'wohe  de'yetu:  ti'dupi  han'  tcunk  pi'  tiko'hixti. 

dog  the  took  upward  they  sent  he  alighted  and  dog  good  exceedingly. 

him 

Ekeha11'  toxpe'  tcupa11'  ne  kan  dan  ko'wohe  de'yS.  Ekeka11' 

And  then  clothing  decayed  there  (ob.)  took  upward  sent  it.  And  then 

was 


toxpe'  pixti'  apstuki'  na'nki.  Ekeka11'  An'tckana'di 

clothing  very  sewing  it  [she]  sat.  And  then  Ancient  of  Crows 

(sub.) 

kukid-onni-xti  kan 

she  had  not  re-  when 
turned  home  at  all 

e  ha'nde  ha11',  de 

say-  was  and  went 
ing  (when) 


15 


ku'x  nanke'di. 


good 

E'ke  on'nidi' 

Therefore 


was  returning  in 
the  distance. 


kuki'd-onni',” 

has  she  not  re¬ 
turned  ” 

nanki  An'tckahon'na. 

sitting  Ancient  of  Crows. 


ku'x  na'nki  on'ni 

was  returning  (i-  e.  was 
then  on  the  way) 

han  ani'-yanhin 

and  wa-  the  reached 
(when)  ter 


ko', 

when 


‘  ‘  Tci'dike 

“Why 


ka11' 

when 


ek 

there 


Naha't 

Boat 


e'yanhin  haQ/, 

she  arrived  and 
there  (when) 


u 


Ka'k 

“What 


you  do 


tcoka' 

piece 
broken 
out  at 
the  top 

nr 


xwe'he 

she  sat  in 


ha11' 

and 

(when) 


e'tike 

so 


na'x 

sat 


xe 

was 

ka11 

when 


e'tike 

so 


ina'nki 
you  sit” 


ha',” 


kiye' 

said  to 
her 


ka11, 

when 
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the  this" 
is  it 

aka'naki 

came  out  of 


“  Cnkti'-ya11  nkyehon'ni  S'tike  na'tiki  ni',”  he'  kan,  “Iti'-ya11  e'ti, 

“My  house  the  I  did  not  so  I  sit  said  when  “Your  the  this 

know  it  (fem.)  that  housi 

ni',”  kiye'  kan,  insk6'  nati'.  Insk6'  wa'  a'nde  ha11' 

said  to  when  she  was  so  (much).  She  was  very  was  and 

(fem.)  her  scared  scared  (when) 

han/  yek-su'  da11  ha11'  ni  utcu'de  han  nahati'  naxti'k  ani'  na'ta- 

and  corn  grain  took  and  water  threw  and  boat  kicked  when  water  middle 

them  into 

hantc  kide'di.  Eva11'  ki'di  ha11' 

a  while  went  home.  There  reached  and  ground 

home  (when) 

de'-hed-ha11',  tca'k  dutca'  de'-hed-ha11',  ti'-ya11  a'puxi, 

’  ’  that  fin-  when  house  the  felt 

ished 


20  yan 

the 


de' 

went 


kan  don/ki 

when  looked  at  It 


dukse' 

swept 


that  fin-  when 
ished 


don'hi. 

looked 
at  it. 

Paxka' 

Mole 


Ekeha11' 

And  then 


hands  washed 

tca'k  kude' 


where 


isi' 

her 

foot 


ye' hi 

close  to 


ka11' 

when 


ni 

she  went 
not 

paya' 

plowing 


na'nki,  ka'wa  pastu'ki  na'x  kan, 

sat  what  sewing  sat  when 

Ekeka11',  “Ay a11'  toho' 

And  then  “Log 


da  on'ni. 

was  going 
along. 


tcupa11'  nanki'  nanxkiya',”  e'hexa.  Ekeha11'  kiya'  apstu'ki  nan'x  kan 

decayed  ‘lam  not  that”  stopped  And  then  again  sewing  sat  when 

right  there. 

25  Mo'moxka'di  e'yanhin',  yonwe'  adu'  ha'nde  kan',  “  Axi'yehi  nanki' 

Humming-bird  come  there  making  a  going  was  when  “  Blossom  I  am 

(sub.)  humming  around 

nanxkiya',”  kite'tu  kan/  nati'  yoDwe'  de'x  kupa'hani.  E'yan  ki'di 

not  that”  she  hit  at  when  making  a  went  disappeared.  There  reached 

him  humming  home 


han',  “Ani'sti  na'!  Anxti' 

and  “Sure  enough  (it  is)  Woman 
(when) 


pi'  tiko'hixti  na'nki 

good  exceedingly  sits 


na 


[male] 


e'  kan, 

said  it  when 


^wueuj  L  •* 

indaxtu'.  Ekeha11',  “O'd-ahi-di'  tci'x  kide'  e'ya11  ki'di  ka11  akini' 

_ _ _ _ i.*  And  then  “near  cWna  lsv  them  all  there  reach  when  walk 


they  sought 
her. 


‘Bear  skins 


lay  them  all 
along 


there 


reach 

home 


walk 
on  it 


kide'  e'ya11  ki'di,  tcidike'  ha 

going  there  reach  how  would 

home  home  it  be 


ni',” 


6'tu  ka11',  “  Tcitca'pixti  ni'! 

they  when  “Too  slippery 
said  (fem.) 

30  Toho'  ni,”  edi'  An'tckahon'na.  Ekeka11',  “Itani'  tci'x  kide'  e'ya11 

--  - . .  .  ^ -  And  then  “Mortars  lay  them  all  there 

along 

e'tu 

they 
said 

“Hanan'!  e'xtihi11'  inahin'tixti  ni'.  Inahin'-k  toho'-k  a'dukta 

“Oh  no!  how  could  is  too  apt  to  It  turn  when  she  when  [might] 

that  be?  rock  (fem.)  [might]  fall  crushfier 

Ekeka11'  “Anya'di  tci'  kide'  de  e'ya11  ki'di  dixva11',  ekeka11' 

And  then  “Men  lay  them  all  this  there  reach  if  and  then 

along  home 


Fall 

ki'di 

reach 

home 

ka11', 

when, 


ni'.” 


said  it  Ancient  of  Crows. 

(fem.) 

xya11'  akiui'  kide'  e'ya11  kidi'  dixyi11',  tcidike'  ha 

when  walk  on  go  there  reach  when  how  would 

home  home  be 


ni',” 

?  >> 


(fem.) 


^  lClil.  )  - - — o  . 

akini'  kide'  e'ya11  kidi'  dixyi11',  tcidike'  ha  ni',”  e'tu  ka11',  Antckana 

wfliir  nn  fro  there  reach  if  how  would  it  ?”  they  when  Ancientyf 


walk  on 

35  de' 

this 

[time] 


go 

home 


reach 

home 


how  would  it 
be 


kake'ni. 

said  noth¬ 
ing. 


An'hin  na'nki  de'-hed-ha11' 

Was  crying  that  fin-  when 

ished 


they  when 
said 

an'xti  topi'-ya11 

woman  young  the 


ha11' 

and 
(when) 


Ancient  of 
Crows 

ki'tci 

did  not 
wish  to 
give  her 
up 

Ita'mino'ye  de'-hed-ha11' 

She  dressed  that  fin-  when 
her  ished 


an'hin  na'nki  de'-hed-ha11'  ita'mino'ye 

was  crying  that  fin-  when  she  dressed 

(.wiieu;  ished  her.  #  i  /  i  «  i 

anahin'-yan  kida'katcke'  de'-hed-ha11',  tando'-va11  ita  mino  ye  de  -hed- 

hair  the  tied  it  for  her  that  .fin-^  when  ^her^  the  she  dressed  him  tnat.gfied 

ha11',  e'ke  han'tca  kudutan'-daha'.  “Aya'yiki'  ma'nki  ko,  sa^r^n^|1 

when  so  after  some  she  sent  them  off.  “  Your  kindred  , 

delay  (?)  Ltherej 
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Ekeka11'  a'de. 

And  then  they 


Akini'  ha'de.  Tuka'nitu-ya11' 

Walking  they  Their  mother’s  the 
on  went.  brother 


astu-te',”  kiye'-daha'. 

step  ye  on”  she  said  to  them. 

(female  to  went, 

male  and 
female) 

40  ma'x  kan  a'si  sanhanxti'ye  a'de.  Inon'ni  ya'ndi  ya'hi  ye'hiya11  tox 

lying  when  step-  very  hard  "  they  Her  elder  the  (sub.)  bed  close  to  was 
ping  in  went.  sister 

ma'x  kan,  “Ati'  kude'xyi  donha'-yan  e'ti  ma'nkide  ha',”  e'  han  pitce' 

lying  when  “House  spotted  saw  it  (?)  the  this  the  this  reel. ob.  ?”  said  and  leaping 

one 

a's-kan  tirpo'  kan  pitce'  ya'hi-yan  adi'  de  xehe'.  Anya'xidi'  yihka'ditu 

stepped  burst  when  leaped  bed  the  climb- went  sat  Chief  they  married 

when  on  ing  down.  her  to  him 

kan'  inktcan'hi  xehe'  onni'.  Wax  a'de.  Ekeka11'  anxti'-yan  he'  antatka' 

when  next  to  her  he  was  sitting.  Hunt-  they  And  then  woman  the  too  child 

ing  went. 

du'si  da'  on  ha11'  wa'xi  yinki'  ha'aksi'hi  ha'nde  han  ki}ra'  kipo'nahi. 

took  was  go-  and  shoe  small  she  forgot  and  was  and  again  turned  back, 

ing  left 

45  Eyan'  ki'di  ha11'  waxi'  yi'nki  dusi'.  Kiya'  da  oD'  kan,  Insu'-ketco'na 

There  re-  and  shoe  small  took.  Again  was  go-  when  Ancient  One  with 

turned  ing  Crooked  Teeth 

e'k  xe  na'nki  han,  “Nda'o  hu'  han  si'niho11'  du'ti  hantca',”  kiye' 

there  was  sitting  and  “This  way  come  and  mush  eat.  awhile”  said  to 

her 

kan,  e'yanhin'  dutcupa11'  dusi'  a'pad  on  han'tca  ki'ya  de'di.  Ekekan' 

when  went  there  dipped  it  up  took  wrapped  it  and  sub-  again  de-  And  then 

with  the  up  sequently  parted, 

hand 

kiya'  tcuma'na  ta'niya11  kiya'  xe  nanki'.  Ekeha11'  kiya'  tcumana', 

again  a  second  ahead  of  again  was  sitting.  And  then  again  a  second  time 
time  her 

“Nda'o  hu'  han  si'niho11  du'ti  hantca',”  kiya'  kiye'  kan,  “ Si'niho11  ni' 


“  Hither  come  and 


mush 


eat 


a  while  ”  again 


said  to  when 
her 


‘Mush 


50  ndu'ti  te'  e'tike 

I  eat  wish  so 

ndu'ti  hi'  e'tike 

I  am  to  eat  it  and  so 


nkande'  nanxkiya',” 

I  am  not  that  one  ”  said 


w/ 

e 


kan, 

when 


“  Tama'nk  tcin'cti 

“Deer  brisket  very  fat 

nda'  onni  ni',”  e'  ka11',  “Idu'ti  hi  ya'.  Du'ti  hi' 

I  am  going  .”  said  when  “You  are  not  the  one  The  one  to 

(fern.)  to  eat  it.  eat  it 

ko'  nki'ndi  ni',”  e'  han  a'su  on'xti-k  ta'niya11  de'kiye.  Ekeka11' 

the  lam  .”  said  and  large  brier  (ob.)  ahead  sent  for  her.  And  then 


(fern.) 

a'nde  ondi'  aka'naki 

was  going  along  came  out  of 
it 

a'nde  ondi'  aka'naki 

was  going  along  came  out  of 
it 

55  a'nde  ondi'  aka'naki 

was  going  along  came  out  of 
it 


patch 


mx  lie 

was  walk¬ 
ing 

nix  ne' 

was  walk¬ 
ing 


ka11  a'su  tohon'ni  kiya'  de'kiye  ka11' 


when 


bamboo  brier 
(vine) 


again 


sent  for 
her 


when 


ka11  ama11'  ku'dotc  on'ni  de'kiye  ka11' 

when  ground  muddy  made  sent  for  her  when 


na'nteke  ha11'  noxpe'  na'x  kan 

nearly  and  got  mired  sat  when 


Insu'-ketco'na 

Ancient  One  with 
Crooked  Teeth 

/ 


eyan'hin  te'ye  han  a'hi-yahk  kidu'si  ha11  hin'a'hi  han  waxi'  yi'nki- 

came  there  killed  and  skin  the  (ob.)  took  from  and  made  it  and  shoe  small 

her  her  grow  on  her¬ 

self 

han  de'di.  Ekeha11'  o'xte-yan  eyan'hin. 

and  went.  And  then  camp  the  she  reached 

there. 

“Itft'ksiki  pis  te'xti  a'nde  ha  xa11',”  kiye'  ha11,  “Du'si 


yar 

the 

du' 


81 
took 


du'si 

took 

ha11', 

and 


Antatka'-yan 

Child  the 


‘Your  sister’s 
child 


to 

suck 


has  a 

strong 

desire 


is  (?)  (fern.  said  to 

speaking)”  him 


and,  "Take  it 


haku-te 

bring  it 
hither  ” 


xt  11 


kiye'  kan  du'si  e'ya11 

said  to  when  he  took  there 
him  it 


kiki'x  ka11  psi'ye  te  ka11'  psi'  t6 

he  *  when  to  she  when  to  it 

brought  suckle  wish-  suck  wish- 

it  back  it  ed  ed 

there  for 
her 
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nifci'. 

DOt 


Ekeha11' 

And  then 


wahe'xti.  El^eka11',  “E'de  he'dan 

it  screamed  And  then  “That  far  (?) 

exceedingly. 


kuyankye'honni 

you  do  not  know  me 


na'nki  han'tca 


ha',” 

?  ” 


han 

and 


tuka'niya11  du'si 

its  mother’s  took  it 
brother 

Ekeka11'  extixti' 

And  then  very  far 


han' 

and 

yanka' 

when 

(?) 


a'ni 

water 


a'ni 

water 


ye'hi 

edge 

ta'we 

making 
a  slap¬ 
ping 
sound 


6 

said 
she 

da'  onni' 

was  going 

nanke'di. 

was  sitting 
in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 


de  x  ki'di  kaD' 

now  I  have  when 
come 
back 

kite'di.  Ekeka11' 

she  hit  at  And  then 
it. 

ya'on  da'  onni'. 

singing  was  going. 


Eke'  na'nke  ondi'. 

So  [she]  was  sitting 
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E'yan  ki'di.  Ekeka11'  antatka'-yan  kudi. 

There  she  And  then  child  the  he  gave 

came  to  her. 

back 

[to  land] . 

he'tu  kan'  du'si 

they  when  he  took 

finished  it 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


psi'yS 

suckling 

it 


there. 

a'nde 

she  was 


de' 

that 


kide'di. 


went 

home. 


E'yan  ki'di  kan'  antatka'  a'diya11  dusi' 

There  reached  when  child  the  father  took  i 
home 

yeho11'  han,  “Psi'  xyu'hu  hi'usa11,”  “Tohu'di  wiho'hanko11'  xku' 

knew  it  and  “Sucking  smells  bad  [how  possi-  “Rattan  vine  I  got  milk  from  it  I  gave 

ble?]”  .  to  it 

nka'nt  kantca  na'”  e'  hande'  kike',  “Tca'k  a'nde  ko  ya'nk&tiki-ta',” 

I  have  because  .”  say-  he  was  though  “Where  she  is  the  tell  me  (male  to  male),” 

been  (male  ing  [-ver] 

sp.) 

he'di.  E  ha'nt  ka11,  “Anxti'  a'nde  ko'  ku'  te  ni'ki  e'di  na 

said  Say-  a  while  when,  "Woman  that  the  to  be  wishes  not  said 

that.  ing  it  com¬ 

ing  back 

e  kan  “O'xte  tan'xti  han  inxyon'xti  awa'hi  du'ti  han  wa'x 


/  5) 
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he  when  “Making  a  very 
said  fire  large 

hi',”  e'tu  ka11'  awahi' 

let,”  they  when  cooking 

said 


and  making  haste  cook  it  eat  and 


hunt¬ 

ing 


(male 

sp.) 

ada 

they 

go 


£  'tike  yuke'  han 

Sodoing  they  were  and 


inda'hi 

to  seek 
her 

tcdpa11' 

decayed 


he  pushed 
her. 

Ekeha11' 

And  then 


aya1 

tree 


nf 


ne'  ka11  uxta'x  ka11  awo'  ne'ya11  uxta'ki. 

stood  when  [he]  when  that  other  one 
[she]  pushed 

her 

uxta'ki  pe'ti  de'ye  da'xiini'yetu. 

pushing  her  fire  sending  they  burnt  her. 

her  [into  it] 

a'de  antatka'  oDni'yan.  E'yan  in'hin  na'nteke  ha11' 

they  child  his  mother.  There  arrived  nearly  and 

went 

tu'kpe  ne'  ka11  anxti'-yan  tando'-yan  ani'  ye'hi-yan  in'hin 

changed  stood  when  woman  the  her  the  water  edge  the  reached 
into  brother 

n'  ne'  ka11  e'yan  ki'di  anxti'-yan.  Ekeka11'  antatka'-yan 

stood  when  there  reached  woman  the.  And  then  child  the 

again 

75  ku'  ha11  anahi11'  kidon'hi  ne  ha11'  tcaki-k'  adudu'ye  de'-hed-ka11' 

and  hair  looking  at  stood  and  hand  (ob.)  wrapped  that  fin-  when 

her  «.  round  «  ished 

and  round 

tcaki-k'  i'nkiyo'ho11.  Ekeka11'  eyanhin'  du'si  yinka'di  ya'ndi. 

hand  (ob.)  he  called  to  him  And  then  arrived  took  her  her  husband  the  (sub.) 

with  it.  there 

Ekeha11'  ka'dedi.  E'ya11  kin'x  ka11  apehe'  a'nde  ha11'  tando'-va11 

And  then  they  took  There  reached  when  pounding  she  was  and 


ha11' 

and 


gave 

to 


yaoE 

singing 


a'tci 

she 

asked 

him 


her  home. 

ha11,  “Kan'xo 

and  “Grandfather 


[corn?] 


ti'  -  yan 

house  the 


de' 

go 


ha11 

and 


atcta11' 

sieve 


utcu'wi 

borrow  it 


her  the 
younger 
brother 

/  5) 


ku-te',’ 

be  coming 
back  ”  (fe¬ 
male  to 
male) 
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de  ko'x-ni. 

to  go  he  was  un- 


kiye'  kan 

said  to  when 

him  willing. 

80  eyan'hin  han/  ka'wa  a'hi  ne'  -  ka11  don'hi. 

she  arrived  and  what  skin  stood  (ob.)  she  saw  it, 

there 

nati'x  kane'  -kan  daxu'ni 

stretched  had  been  (ob.)  burnt 
standing 

kan  donhi' 

when  she  saw 
it 

“Tanta'hi 

“  Panther  skin 


“Ayi'ndi  de'd-ki,”  kiye'  kan  de  on'nidi' 

“You  go  yourself”  said  to  when  having  de- 


fitiko 


,n/ 


na'nteke 

nearly 

han'tca. 


Had  done 
so 


a  while 


kane' 

had  been 
standing 

e  ha'nt  kan, 

she  was  when 

said 

e  kan,  “Kanxo',  ka'wa 

said  when,  “Grandfather,  what 

85  kiye'  kan,  “Etike'  nakihi',”  e' 

he  said  when,  “It  is  so  I  do  not  said 
to  her  think”  she 

ko  ta'mank  tcin'cti  nyi'ku 

if  deer  brisket  very  fat  I  give  to 

you 


her  parted 

Insu'  ketco'na  a'hi-kan 

Ancient  One  with  skin  (ob.) 
Crooked  Teeth 

na'x  kan  ha'ne  du'si  duxke'. 

sat  when  found  it  took  it  skinned 

her. 

“E'wa  ne'  ko  ka'wa  a'hi,” 

“Yonder  stand-  the  what  skin” 
ing 

da'nde,”  kiye'  kan,  “Etike'  nakihi',” 

said  to  when,  “It  is  so  I  do  not 

her  think” 

“Tumo'tck  a'hi  da'nde  xya11',” 

“Wildcat  skin  it  is  ” 

“Ka'wa  a'hi  ko'  ya'nkdtiki' 

and  “What  skin  the  you  tell  me 


it  is” 

a'hi.” 

skin.” 


han. 


da'nde 

it  was 


xyan',” 


kan 

when 


hantca' 

and  subse¬ 
quently 

de  e'ya11 

went  there 


tanhin'x 

running 


a'hi. 

she  took 
it. 


90  sinto' 

boy 


ta'ya11 

her 


kiye' 

he  said 
to  her 

kide'. 

went 
home. 

Kitcu' 

She  put  it 
down  for 
him 

du'si  ha11' 

took  and 


hi  ni',”  kiye'  kan, 

will  .” 

(fern.) 

“fi'tike' 

“So  it 


she  said  when 
to  him 

/ 


“  Tank  awo'  a'hi 

‘ 1  Sister  other  skin 


ha 

is 


nr 


nkedi'  nixki',”  e' 

.  I  said  because  ”  she 
(fern.)  said 

Eya11'  ki'di  ha11'  tama'nld-ya11  da11'  tanhin/ 

There  reached  and  deer  brisket  the  took  running 

home 

han  tanhin'x  kide'.  E'ya11  ki'di  han' 

and  running  went  There  reached  and 

home.  home 


tan'hin 

running 


de' 

went 


“Taon/” 

cry  of  the 
“  squealer 
duck” 


eke' 

she 

became 

so 


dixy  a11'. 

when. 


Eke' 

Slie 

became 

so 


dixyin' 

when 


a'ni  -  yan 

water  the 

sinto' 

boy 


kide' 

went 

back 


taho' 

fell 


ta'ya11  kosa'yi 

her  minnow 


ha11, 

and 

te' 

face 


sau 

white 


tu'kpe. 

changed 

into. 


E'keon'nidi' 

That  is  why 


etike' 

it  is  so 


xya, 

now 

(?) 


Taha'nkona'di  e'tike  o' 

The  “squealer  is  so. 
duck”  (sub.) 


,n/ 


m. 


NOTES 


This  text  is  all  of  the  myth  that  Betsy  could  remember;  but  there 
was  more  of  it. 

1.  AHckahonna ,  “the  Ancient  of  Crows,”  a  female;  tcu  never  re¬ 
fers  to  a  single  object,  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  - daha /  kodey$ 
todedi ,  “to  take  them  all  home”  {-daha  not  added),  refers  to  objects 
that  can  walk. 

3,  etc.  Though  the  context  gives  no  clew,  the  Indians  say  that 
it  was  the  girl  who  threw  the  grains  of  corn,  the  house,  etc.,  into  the 
air,  changing  them  by  her  magic  power. 

4.  sind  on  manki.  “it  was  tasseling.” 

18.  insM  nati.  Nati  usually  precedes  the  qualified  word. 

25-26.  The  speaker  was  the  Pretty  Woman,  who  had  recently 
been  a  child.  The  people  of  the  other  village  trusted  the  Humming¬ 
bird;  hence  they  sent  him  to  learn  about  the  Pretty  Woman.  Because 
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of  this  first  visit  of  the  Humming-bird,  the  Indians  now,  when  they 
see  a  humming-bird,  say,  “A  stranger  is  coming,”  for  the  humming¬ 
bird  can  be  depended  on  at  all  times. 

28-29.  The  people  who  wished  to  have  the  Pretty  Woman  go  to 
their  village  were  ready  to  honor  her  by  spreading  bearskins  all  along 
the  path  from  the  abode  of  the  Ancient  of  Crows  to  their  own  village. 

30-31.  Then  they  offered  to  cover  the  path  with  mortars  on  which 
the  Pretty  Woman  could  walk. 

33.  Next  they  offered  to  cover  the  entire  way  with  recumbent  peo¬ 
ple,  on  whom  the  Pretty  Woman  might  walk.  No  objection  to  this 
was  raised  by  the  Ancient  of  Crows. 

35.  Anhin ,  pronounced  AnJr hin. 

37.  T&dakatcke ,  archaic  for  kidukutcke. 

38.  kudutan-daha  (dutan) .  The  Ancient  of  Crows  sent  off  the  Pretty 
Woman  and  her  brother,  hence  -daha  is  added. 

40.  inonni  yandi ,  not  the  real  elder  sister  of  the  Pretty  Woman. 

42.  The  Pretty  Woman  married  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  she 
and  her  brother  had  come;  yihkaditu ,  from  yinka,  to  give  a  female  in 
marriage;  in  this  instance  the  di  is  not  dropped  before  tu.  It  might 
be  written  -ti  instead  of  -di. 

45.  Insu-ketcona,  perhaps  lnsu-hetc-on-na,  from  insudi ,  “teeth;” 
ketci,  “crooked”  (ketci,  “bent  like  a  fishhook”);  onni,  “to  use  or 
have;”  and  -na,  a  termination  for  names  of  archaic  or  mythical 
personages. 

47.  apcLd  ipo). 

48.  xe  refers  to  Crooked  Teeth. 

50,  etc.  nanxkiyaj  and  51,  iduti  hi  ya.  The  “  ya  ”  in  these  instances 
may  be  a  contraction  of  yaman ,  “  no,  nothing,”  with  which  compare 
iyaman)  kiyaman ,  koyaman,u  to  have  none.” 

56.  hin  ahi ,  she  [Crooked  Teeth]  made  the  skin  of  Pretty  Woman 
grow  on  herself. 

58.  pis  texti ;  and  59,  jpsi/ye,  psi:  the  first  is  from  p>isi—psi. 

63.  nankedi ,  i.  e.,  the  Pretty  Woman,  who  was  still  alive. 

67.  Teak  ande ,  etc.  Said  by  the  chief,  the  husband  of  Pretty 
Woman,  who  suspected  that  Crooked  Teeth  had  removed  his  wife. 

68.  Anxti  ande ,  etc.  The  reply  of  the  wife’s  brother. 

69.  Oxte ,  etc.  Said  by  the  husband;  awahi  refers  to  Crooked 
Teeth. 

78.  Kanxo.  This  old  man  was  not  the  real  grandfather. 

82,  etc.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the  Pretty  Woman  of  the 
grandfather. 

TRANSLATION 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  and  his  wife  abandoned  their  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  a  son.  These  children  were  found  by  the  Ancient  of 
Crows,  who  put  them  in  her  boat  and  carried  them  home.  She  did 
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not  remain  at  home,  for  she  said  that  she  must  seek  food,  so  she 
departed  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  cornfields  again  to  gather 
the  scattered  corn. 

After  her  departure  the  little  girl  found  four  grains  of  corn,  which 
she  threw  up  into  the  air.  On  coming  down  again,  behold,  the  four 
grains  had  changed  into  stalks  of  corn  that  had  tasseled.  Then  the 
girl  threw  the  house  [skin  tent]  into  the  air,  and  when  it  came  down, 
behold,  it  was  a  very  beautiful  house,  spotted  all  over.  Next  she 
threw  her  little  brother  up  into  the  air,  and  when  he  alighted,  behold, 
he  had  become  a  very  handsome  man. 

Then  said  the  girl,  “Take  hold  of  me  and  throw  me  up,  too.”  And 
so  her  brother  threw  her  up  into  the  air.  When  she  alighted,  behold, 
she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  became  famous  as  Pretty 
Woman.  Then  she  threw  the  dog  up  into  the  air,  and  when  he 
alighted,  behold,  he  was  an  excellent  dog,  far  different  from  what  he 
had  been.  Then  she  threw  their  old  clothing  up  into  the  air,  and 
when  it  came  down,  behold,  the  Pretty  Woman  sat  there  sewing  the 
best  of  garments. 

Meanwhile  the  Ancient  of  Crows  was  returning  home,  though  still 
at  a  distance.  Before  she  had  returned,  while  she  was  yet  on  the  way, 
Pretty  W oman  said,  ‘  ‘  W  hy  has  she  not  returned  ?  ”  So  Pretty  W Oman 
departed  to  seek  the  Ancient  of  Crows,  whom  she  found  sitting  by 
the  stream  in  a  boat  that  had  a  piece  broken  out  at  the  top  near  the 
gunwale.  On  reaching  her,  Pretty  Woman  addressed  her,  “Why 
are  you  acting  thus?”  The  Ancient  of  Crows  replied,  “I  am  here 
because  I  did  not  recognize  my  house;  I  do  not  know  what  has 
become  of  it.”  And  when  the  Pretty  Woman  said,  “That  is  your 
house,”  the  Ancient  of  Crows  was  so  scared  that  she  took  some  grains 
of  corn  in  her  hands,  threw  them  into  the  water,  kicked  her  boat  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  gazed  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
started  home. 

When  the  Ancient  of  Crows  got  home,  she  swept  her  yard,  washed 
her  hands,  and  felt  of  the  house  and  gazed  at  it.  F  rom  this  time  forward 
she  did  not  wander,  but  remained  at  home  sewing.  By  and  by  the 
Mole  came  close  to  the  feet  of  Pretty  W oman  and  went  along  rooting 
up  the  soil.  When  Pretty  Woman  noticed  him,  she  exclaimed,  “I  am 
not  a  rotten  log,  that  you  should  come  so  close  to  me.”  As  soon  as 
she  spoke  the  Mole  stopped  rooting  the  ground. 

The  Ancient  of  Crows  and  Pretty  Woman  continued  their  sewing. 
In  a  little  wdiile  the  Humming-bird  approached,  making  a  humming 
noise  and  going  around  Pretty  Woman,  who  exclaimed,  “I  am  not  a 
blossom  that  you  should  fly  around  me!”  As  she  spoke  she  hit  at  the 
Humming-bird,  who  flew  away  making  a  great  humming,  and  soon  was 
out  of  sight.  When  he  reached  home  he  said  to  the  people,  “It  is 
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really  so.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  woman  there.”  So  the  people 
went  to  seek  her,  as  they  wished  to  take  her  to  their  own  village. 

When  they  reached  the  abode  of  the  Ancient  of  Crows  they  made 
known  their  errand  and  said,  “If  we  should  spread  bearskins  all  the 
way  from  this  house  to  the  house  of  our  chief,  so  that  she  could  walk 
on  them  all  the  way,  how  would  that  suit?”  “They  would  be  too 
slippery,”  replied  the  Ancient  of  Crows;  '“  she  would  be  sure  to  fall.” 
“Suppose  then,”  said  the  messengers,  “we  should  lay  a  row  of  mor¬ 
tars  all  along  from  this  house  to  that  of  our  chief,  so  that  she  could 
walk  on  them  all  the  way,  how  would  that  suit?”  “Oh  no!”  replied 
the  Ancient  of  Crows,  “that  could  not  be;  they  would  be  apt  to  rock 
and  as  they  turned  with  her  she  would  fall  and  might  be  crushed  to 
death!”  “  Well,”  replied  the  messengers,  “  suppose  that  a  row  of  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  laid  on  the  ground  from  this  house  to  that  of  our  chief, 
so  that  she  could  walk  on  them,  hoAV  would  that  suit?”  The  Ancient 
of  Crows  could  saj^  nothing  in  reply;  but  she  was  weeping  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  give  up  the  Pretty  Woman,  whom  she  did  not 
wish  to  leave  her  house.  But  finally  she  stopped  weeping  and  dressed 
Pretty  Woman  in  her  finest  clothing,  tied  her  hair  for  her,  and  then 
put  on  the  brother  his  gayest  attire.  When  this  was  done  she  told 
them  to  depart,  saying  to  them,  “If  your  kindred  lie  there,  step  on 
them  with  all  your  might.”  Then  the  two  departed  with  the  mes¬ 
sengers. 

When  they  beheld  their  [adopted]  mother’s  brother  lying  there,  they 
stepped  on  him  with  all  their  might.  The  Prett}^  Woman’s  [adopted] 
elder  sister  was  lying  close  to  a  bed,  and  as  she  said,  “Is  this  one  who 
is  reclining  the  one  who  saw  the  spotted  house?”  she  leaped,  and 
as  her  feet  came  down  on  her,  the  elder  sister  burst  open.  Then  the 
Pretty  Woman  climbed  upon  the  bed  and  took  her  seat.  And  they 
married  her  to  the  chief,  who  sat  next  to  her. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  people  went  on  the  hunt.  The  Pretty 
Woman  took  her  child  and  was  about  to  accompan}^  the  people,  but  she 
had  forgotten  the  shoes  of  the  little  one,  so  she  left  it  and  turned  back 
to  get  them.  When  she  reached  the  deserted  village  site,  she  found 
the  shoes,  and  started  off  again,  hoping  to  overtake  her  family.  But 
on  the  way  she  encountered  a  bad  woman,  called  “Crooked  Teeth,” 
who  was  a  kind  of  witch.  This  bad  woman  called  to  her,  “Come  this 
way  and  eat  mush  with  me.”  So  Pretty  Woman  went  thither,  dipped 
her  hand  into  the  kettle,  took  out  some  mush,  which  she  wrapped  up 
and  carried  with  her  as  she  resumed  her  journey.  But  Crooked  Teeth 
got  in  advance  of  her  and  again  took  a  seat,  awaiting  her  arrival. 
Again  did  Crooked  Teeth  say  to  Pretty  Woman,  “Come  this  way 
and  eat  mush  with  me.”  But  Pretty  Woman  replied,  “I  am  not  the 
one  who  wishes  to  eat  mush.  I  am  to  eat  a  very  fat  deer  brisket,  and 
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it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  am  journeying.”  “No,”  said  Crooked 
Teeth,  “you  are  not  the  one  to  eat  that,  but  I  myself  am  the  person.” 
So  she  by  her  magic  power  made  a  large  brier  patch  and  placed  it  in 
front  of  Pretty  Woman.  The  latter  spent  some  time  in  getting 
through  the  large  brier  patch,  but  at  length  she  emerged  from  it  and 
was  walking  along,  when  Crooked  Teeth  interposed  another  obstacle, 
a  number  of  bamboo  briers  [vines],  which  she  placed  in  advance  of 
Pretty  Woman.  The  latter  spent  some  time  in  passing  these  bamboo 
briers,  but  at  last  she  got  clear  of  them  and  was  walking  along,  when 
Crooked  Teeth  made  a  very  muddy  place  in  front  of  Pretty  Woman. 
The  latter  had  nearly  passed  all  of  this,  when  she  got  deep  in  the  mire 
and  could  not  escape  from  Crooked  Teeth,  who  went  to  her  and 
killed  her. 

Then  Crooked  Teeth  took  off  the  skin  of  Pretty  Woman,  and  put  it 
on  herself.  She  took  the  little  shoes,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
chief.  The  chief,  when  he  saw  her,  thought  that  she  was  his  wife. 
She  took  the  child  and  said  to  his  mother’s  brother,  “Your  sister’s 
child  must  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  nursed.  Take  him  up  and  hand 
him  to  me.”  So  the  young  man  took  the  child  and  handed  him  to  the 
supposed  mother.  She  wished  to  nurse  him,  but  the  child  refused  to 
be  nursed,  screaming  vehemently.  Then  said  the  supposed  mother, 
“I  went  far  away  for  your  sake,  and  now  that  I  have  returned,  is  it 
possible  that  you  do  not  know  me?”  She  was  very  angry,  and  hit  the 
child.  Then  the  child’s  uncle  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  singing  as  he  went  along.  When  he  got  there,  the  true  mother 
was  sitting  far  out  in  the  stream,  making  a  slapping  or  splashing  sound 
in  the  water.  On  his  approach  with  the  child  she  came  to  land,  and 
received  the  child  from  her  brother.  She  nursed  it  and  handed  it  back 
to  her  brother,  who  took  it  home  again. 

When  they  reached  home,  the  child’s  father  suspected  that  his 
brother-in-law  had  taken  the  child  to  the  true  mother,  and  remarked, 
“  How  is  it  possible  that  the  child  should  smell  so  bad  after  being- 
nursed?”  And  when  the  uncle  replied,  “I  got  some  milk  from  a 
rattan  vine  and  gave  to  it,”  the  chief  said,  “No  matter  where  my 
wife  is,  tell  me.”  Then  Pretty  Woman’s  brother  said,  “Yonder 
woman  does  not  wish  her  to  come  back.”  Whereupon  the  chief  said 
to  the  disguised  Crooked  Teeth,  “Make  a  very  large  tire,  and  hasten 
to  cook  food  so  that  they  may  eat  it  and  go  hunting.”  While  the  bad 
woman  stood  there  superintending  the  cooking,  first  one  man  pushed 
her,  then  the  other,  and  they  finally  pushed  her  into  the  fire  where  she 
was  burnt  to  death. 

Then  the  chief  went  with  his  brother-in-law  in  search  of  Prett}^ 
Woman.  When  they  had  nearty  reached  the  place,  the  chief  changed 
himself  into  a  decayed  tree,  and  the  woman’s  brother  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  sang,  causing  the  woman  to  come  ashore.  He 
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handed  the  child  to  her,  and  looking  for  a  few  moments  at  her  hair,  he 
wrapped  it  round  and  round  one  hand,  while  he  waved  the  other  hand 
to  the  chief.  When  the  chief  reached  there,  he  took  hold  of  his  wife, 
and  then  the  men  took  the  woman  home. 

When  they  reached  home,  Pretty  Woman  sat  there  pounding  corn. 
By  and  by  she  asked  her  brother  to  go  to  their  grandfather’s  house 
and  borrow  a  sieve;  but  the  brother  refused  to  go,  saying,  “Go, 
yourself.” 

So  she  departed.  On  her  arrival  she  saw  some  sort  of  skin  there. 
It  was  the  skin  of  Crooked  Teeth.  The  old  man  had  found  the  body 
of  Crooked  Teeth  after  she  had  been  burnt;  he  had  flayed  it  and  had 
stretched  the  skin.  “What  kind  of  skin  is  that  one?  ”  asked  Pretty 
Woman.  “It  is  a  panther  skin,”  replied  the  old  man.  “I  do  not 
think  so,”  replied  Pretty  Woman.  “Grandfather,  what  skin  is  it?” 
“It  is  the  skin  of  a  wildcat,”  said  he.  “  I  do  not  think  so,”  replied  she. 
“If  you  will  tell  me  what  skin  it  is,  I  will  give  you  a  very  fat  deer 
brisket.”  “It  is  the  skin  of  your  other  sister,”  said  the  old  man 
[referring  to  Crooked  Teeth].  “  That  is  so,  and  I  said  what  I  did 
because  1  suspected  this,”  answered  Pretty  Woman.  Then  she  ran 
homeward. 

On  reaching  home,  she  took  the  deer  brisket  in  her  hand  and  ran 
till  she  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  to  whom  she  gave  it. 

Returning  home  again,  she  took  her  boy  and  ran  toward  the  watei. 
She  fell  into  the  water,  saying,  “Ta-on,”  and  immediately  she  became 
a  “squealer  duck,”  that  utters  such  a  note.  At  the  same  time  her 
boy  was  changed  into  a  minnow.  1  herefore  since  that  time  there 
have  been  “squealer  ducks”  and  minnows. 


27.  The  Indian  and  the  Deer  People 


Anva'  wuki'xti  wax  ni'  ha'nde  han  sika-k'  ato'pixti  ha  ne,  da"x 

Person  worthless  hunt-  walk-  was  and  deer-skin  very  fresh  founa,  took  it 

ing  ing  (ob.)  UP 

kide'  ne'di.  Ekeha"'  eyan'x  kl'di  ya"'xa  ko,  “ftko'  ha"  nlp'di  nka 

going  moved.  And  then  there  reached  almost  when,  “I  shot  and  I  shot  it  1  saj 

home  (?)  'home  at  11 

ni',”  yihi'  nix  ne'  kan  Ita'  kidixi'yetu',  a"'xti  han'  lvidixi'yetu'. 

Will,"  ^  he  ^  g0ing  ra^;cd  When  Deer  theShgimtUP  WOman  wUh  him 

Ekehl"™a'hi-ya"'  kitci'  yuke'di,  i"'xtuta'tu  ha"',  ” 

And  then  skin  ‘the  did  not  they  were,  it  was  theirs  and,  GJ^2StolSe™ 

give  it  up  , 

i  e'  yuke'  ka",  “E'ke  ko',  nyiku'-daha'  ko',  ya"'yinkaxtu'  hi  hi  da", 

say-  they  when,  “So  if,  I  give  it  back  to  if,  you  (ph)  marry  will 
•  you  (pi.)  me 


ing  were 


kan. 


u 


Inda'l”  hetu'  ka",’  ku'-daha'.  Ekeha"'  almwi'x  ka'de, 

said  when  “Well!”  they  said  when,  he  gave  it  to  And  then  went 

he  that  mem.  home, 

“A"va'xi-van'  na'xe  kantca',”  he'  hantca'  a'de  onnidi'.  Ama"'  tupe' 
^  Gro“°d  bolem 
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ne 

stood 

a'd6. 

they 

went. 


kan 

(Ob.) 


in'x 


kan 

reached  when 


xa'pid  adukse' 

box  covering  it 


ne 

stood 


kan 

(ob.) 


ma'nta 

out  of  the 
way 

E'yan  in/x  kan  ahon'yS,  anya'  xi-yan'  a'hi-yan  ku'di. 

gave  to 


de'ye 

sent  it 


There  reached  when  caused  a 


chief 


the  skin  the 


him. 


wahe' 

entering 
(Pi.) 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 


skin  to  be 
[put]  on  him, 

10  ya'nki-yan  akuwe'  de,  “Aman/  tupe't  kan  aka'naki  ko',  ya'nki-yan 

female  *the  taking  him  went,  ‘‘Ground  this  hole  (ob.)  she  gets  out  when,  female  the 

from 

pitce'di  ko  ayind-he'  pitca  hi',”  kiye'di  xye'ni,  pitce'ni  ha'nde  kan 


leaps 

awo'd 

another 

O'tu 

They 
shot 
him 

kiyo'wo 

another 


when  you 

akyan'hi. 

took  her 
from  him. 


too  leap  will,”  said  to  him  but, 

A'de  o11'  ni  ha'nde 


was 


They  had  gone  walking  he  was  when 


leaping  not 

kan  anya'di 

persons 


yan'xa 

almost 


15  kike' 

though 


ku' 

gave  to 
him 

inkowa' 

he  himself 


kiya' 

again 

han 

and 

ksi'hi 

not 

thinking 


ki'de  on'  e'yan  ki'di. 

he  had  gone  there  arrived 

back  again. 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


when 

o'tu. 

they 
shot at 
him. 

a'hi-yan 

skin  the 


“  Aksup-ta'I 

“  Look  sharp! 


ha'nde 

was 


kan' 

when 


kute'ni, 

he  did  not 
die, 

ku'  kan 

gave  when 
to 

him 

ketca'na 

again 


ketca'na 

again 

ketca'na 

again 


kide'di. 

he  went 
back. 

de'. 

went. 


Eya11' 

There 

Ketca'na 

Again 


kiya' 

again 

o'tu 

they 
shot  at 
him 

ki'di 

arrived 
again 

inkowa' 

he  himself 


de',” 

she 

goes,” 


e'tu 

they 

said 


ketca'na. 

again. 


kan' 

when 

El*:e' 

So 


de' 

went 

kike' 

though 


kan', 

when, 


ketca'na 

again 


a'hi-yan 

skin  the 


anya'-xi 

chief 


o'tu. 

they 
shot  at 
him. 

ya'ndi. 

the  (sub.), 


20  Ta 

Deer 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 

“  Kiya' 

“  Again 

kidu'si 


kiya' 

again 


ki'de. 

went 

back. 


E'yan 

There 


ksi'hi 

not 

thinking 

kidi' 

arrived 

again 


ha'nde 

was 


xye  m 

but 


kan' 

when 

kan' 

when 


gave  to  took  from 
him  [chief] 


ide 

you 

go 

han 

and 


very 


xi'di-k  ku' 

mystery 
(ob.) 

kide'di.  Eya11'  ki'di  ha11' 

he  went  There  reached  and 
home.  home 

han  kiha'ne  ta-xi'  yan-kan'  kiyo'tu. 

and  they  found  mystery  the(ob.)  They  shot  at 
it  for  him  deer 

tca'k  hu  on'ni  ko'  eya1 

whence  he  had  come  there 


ite'  tiko'he  nan'ni  xyo',” 

you  sure  must  in  that 
die  enough  case,” 

kide'di,  tca'k  hu  on'ni 

went  home  where  coming  he  had  been 
[=  whence  he  had  come] 

ta'-o  wa'adi  tci'diki'xti  kan'  wata' 


kiye' 

said  to 
him 

ko'  eya' 

the  there 


han 

and 
n' 


killed 

deer 


n' 


it  for  him. 

kiya'  de'di. 


again  he  went. 


‘‘She  came 
home 


e'di 

said 


an'va-xi' 


chief 


“  Ki'di  on'ni  na',” 

long  .” 
ago  (male) 

25  on  de'  -  hed  -  ha11'  ku'  kidu'si 

made  that  finished  when  gave  took  it  from 

to  him  [chief] 

e'yan-k  o11'  ta-o'  ha'nde  on'ni. 

that  (ob.)  using  killing  was  in  the 
deer  past. 


ya'ndi. 

the  (sub.) 


yuke' 

how  he  could  (Ob.  ?)  watch-  they 
do  it  ing  were 

Ekeka11'  eyan'hin  du'si  han 

And  then  he  reached  he  took  and 
there 

De  on'nidi'  eyan'hin  kan', 

Going  he  was  he  reached  when 
there 

ta  -  pa'  -  k.  kiya' 

deer  head  (ob.)  again 


Ekeha11' 

And  then 


han  kiya' 

and  again 


kide'di. 

went  home. 


Eya11' 

There 


xa. 

usually. 


ki'di  han' 

reached  and 
home 

E'ke  kan' 

That  is  why 


E'ke  on'ni  hetu' 

So  in  the  they 
past  say 

ta-pa'-k  on'  ta'-o  yuke'  onxa'  anya'  sahi-di'  tcumana'  yanka'  etu' 

deer  head  using  killing  they  usually, in  Indians  (sub.)  a  long  time  they 

deer  were  the  past  ago  say 

ta  te'  topa'  yanxan'  te'  tiko'he  etu  xa'. 

deer  dies  four  when  dies  sure  enough  they  usually. 

[times]  say 


(ob.) 

xa.  Eke'  edi' 

usually.  That  is  why 
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NOTES 

1.  danx ,  i.  e.,  dan  han ,  before  hide;  so  eyanx  (2)  for  eyanhin  before 

Mdi. 

3.  anxti  han,  etc.  Can  han ,  “here,”  be  used  instead  of  kan,  “if, 
when”  (perhaps  used  in  the  sense  of  although)?  According  to  the 
context  the  meaning  appears  to  be,  “  Though  they  were  women  they 
overtook  him.”  The  Deer  people  who  overtook  the  man  were  women. 
These  Deer  women  seem  to  have  been  harmless  compared  with  the 
Deer  women  of  Dakota  folklore. 

5.  yanyinkaxtu,  - tu ,  pi.  ending;  x,  a  sign  of  contraction  before 
- tu ,  therefore  the  verb  stem  must  have  been  either  yinkaha71  or  yin- 
Tcahi,  rather  than  yirika' donni'  or  yinka'tonni'  ( yinkati+onni ),  the  usual 
[modern]  form;  hi  has  a  future  reference;  hidan,  judging  from  the 
context,  is  a  masculine  interrogative  sign;  inda,  a  sign  of  consent. 

7.  Anyaxi-yan  naxe  kantca ,  etc.  The  chief  must  hear  your  request 
before  we  can  give  you  our  answer;  ade  onnidi ,  for  that  reason  [to 
notify  the  chief]  they  departed;  onnidi  usually  refers  to  some  ante¬ 
cedent  generally  expressed. 

8.  xapid ,  instead  of  xapi:  (a)  the  final  d  may  be  a  contraction  of 
-di,  the  sign  of  the  nominative  or  subject  (see  awod,  12);  or  (b)  it 
may  be  compared  with  tupet  (10)  used  instead  of  tupe  (in  7);  adukse'  — 
atukse' ;  wahe  (compare,  uwe  and  wa),  “they  go  down  into  [a  hole  in 
the  ground  or  under  water].” 

9.  ahony8  ( ahi ,  on,  -ye). 

12.  awod;  final  d  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  -di,  the  sign  of  the 
subject  or  nominative.  (See  xajpid,  8.) 

14.  Aksup-ta  (aksupi),  “to  be  on  the  alert,  look  sharp.”  Compare 
the  (jDegiha  sabe'\  imperative,  saba'-ga! 

20.  Ta  xidi ,  a  magic  deer. 

22.  Though  the  Indians  shot  the  magic  or  mystery  Deer  they  could 
not  kill  its  spirit.  The  man  to  whom  it  had  been  given  took  up  its 
skin  and  carried  it  back  to  Deer  Land. 

24.  The  deer  head  now  given  differed  from  the  deerskin  and  the 

mystery  Deer. 

27.  yahka,  a  sign  in  form  of  the  object,  but  in  use  of  the  subject. 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  once  a  worthless  man  who  was  walking  along  in  search  of 
game.  He  found  a  deerskin  that  had  but  recently  been  taken  fiom  the 
animal.  He  took  up  the  skin  and  started  toward  home.  When  he 
had  nearly  arrived  there,  he  thought,  “  I  will  say  that  I  shot  at  it  and 
killed  it.”  While  he  was  thinking  thus,  some  Deer  women  overtook 
him.  They  did  not  wish  to  let  him  retain  the  skin,  which  they  said 
was  theirs,  so  they  said  to  him,  ‘‘Give  it  back  to  us.” 
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The  man  replied,  “I  will  return  it  to  you  if  you  [all]  will  marry 
me.”  ‘‘Agreed,”  said  the  Deer  women,  and  then  he  gave  them  the 
skin.  “But  before  we  can  act  in  the  matter,  we  must  first  tell  the 
chief,”  said  the  Deer  women,  and  for  that  reason  they  departed  for 
Deer  Land,  taking  the  man  with  them.  By  and  by  they  came  to  a 
hole  in  the  ground  that  was  covered  by  a  box.  They  pushed  the  box 
aside,  and  went  down  into  the  hole.  When  they  reached  their  own 
land,  they  put  a  deerskin  on  the  man:  it  was  a  skin  which  the  chief 
gave  him. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Deer  women  departed,  taking  the  husband 
along.  [Up  to  this  time  only  one  woman  had  become  his  real  wife, 
the  rest  must  have  been  his  potential  wives.]  Said  the  chief  to  the 
man  before  starting,  “  When  your  wife  emerges  from  the  hole  in  the 
ground  and  makes  a  leap,  you  too  must  leap.”  But  the  man  did  not 
leap  at  the  proper  time,  so  another  person  came  and  deprived  him  of 
his  wife.  After  he  was  separated  from  the  Deer  women  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  about  as  a  deer,  and  when  some  Indians  spied  him  they  shot  at 
him.  They  had  almost  given  him  a  fatal  wound,  when  he  started  off 
to  Deer  Land,  which  he  soon  reached. 

Another  skin  was  given  him,  and  the  chief  said,  “Look  sharp;  she 
goes  again!  ”  And  though  he  went  with  his  wife,  he  was  forgetful  of 
the  warning  given  him,  and  so  they  shot  at  him  again.  Though  he 
was  wounded,  he  did  not  die,  but  off  he  went  again  to  Deer  Land. 
On  his  return  thither  another  deerskin  was  given  him,  and  again  did 
he  depart  for  the  Indian  country.  Another  time  did  he  prove  forget¬ 
ful,  and  therefore  he  was  wounded  again.  On  his  return  to  Deer 
Land  the  chief  said,  “  If  you  go  again,  and  do  not  remember,  in  that 
case  you  must  surely  die!”  Then  the  chief  gave  him  a  magic  deer 
instead  of  a  deerskin,  and  let  him  return  to  the  Indian  country. 
On  his  return  thither  he  killed  so  many  deer  that  the  Indians  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  do  it.  So  thejr  watched  all  his  movements,  and 
at  last  they  found  his  magic  deer,  at  which  they  shot.  The  man  went 
to  the  spot,  took  up  the  deerskin  [of  the  magic  deer]  and  carried  it 
back  to  Deer  Land.  After  going  for  some  time,  he  arrived,  and  when 
he  saw  the  chief,  the  latter  said.  “  She  came  back  long  ago,”  referring 
to  the  magic  deer. 

Then  the  chief  gave  to  the  man  a  deer  head,  instructing  him  how  to 
use  it.  The  man  took  the  deer  head  and  departed  once  more  for  the 
Indian  country.  He  reached  there  again,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  was  using  the  deer  head,  by  means  of  which  he  killed  many  deer, 
so  the  old  people  have  said.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  of  the 
deer  head  to  the  Indian  that  the  Indians  who  lived  long  ago  became 
expert  in  killing  deer  by  means  of  other  deer  heads.  And  the  people 
say  that,  because  of  the  acts  of  the  man  who  had  the  Deer  woman  for 
a  wife,  now  each  natural  deer  seems  to  die  four  times,  and  not  till 
it  dies  the  fourth  time  does  it  really  expire. 
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28.  Tuhe,  the  Thunder  Being 


Tuhe'  tukani'  yandi'  Tuhe'  ti'tka  de'ye,  axi'kiye  ha'nde  kan 

Thunder  his  mother’s  the  (sub.)  Thunder  into  the  sent  him  treating  him  was  when 

being  brother  being  house  (  =  “  doctoring”) 

axi'kiye'  han  tixyi'  ke  de'di.  Ekeka11'  yinko11'  a'nde  inkanhiQ 

treating'him  and  medicine  to  dig  went.  And  then  v,ia  “Hfo 


his  wife 


was 


to  dip  up 
water 

de  ne'  ha11  na'sukl-k  ha'ne  han  “Nasuki'  yande'  yan'xkiyo'tu-te',” 

was  eoiner  and  squirrel  (ob.)  found  and  “Squirrel  that  shoot  at  it  for  me  ’(female 

to  males) 


e'  ha'nde  kan, 

say-  she  was  when 

ing 
it 

5  kike',  “Itcitca' 

though  ‘  ‘  Brush  (under¬ 
growth) 

nkoa  de'  nko' 

I  do  this  I  shoot 


“Tci'dike 

‘‘How 


de' 

this 


nko' 

I  shoot 


hi 

can 


ni'ki 

not 


na 


. » 


(masc.) 


e'  hande' 

saying  was 


atu'we 

ha'nde 

ni',” 

e'  ha'nde  ka11',  “Tci'dike 

lodged  in  it 

it  is 

» f 

saying  was 

when 

“  How 

(fern.) 

it 

hi  ni'ki 

na',” 

e'  ha'nde  kan, 

ta'nki 

yandi' 
the  (sub.) 

can  not 

n 

saying 

was  when 

his  sister 

(masc.) 

it 

anksa'wi-k  aku'dhksa'ye  kh'  kan 

arrow  (ob.)  pushing  it  through  gave  it  when 
a  crack  to  him 

ta'nkiya11  eyanhin',  tcaoxe'  kida  de',  pa'naxti'kiye  yihi'  xe'ni 

his  sister  ’  ’ ’’ 


ku'dhksa'ye  o'k  taho'  kan 

through  a  crack  he  shot  it,  it  fell  when 
when 


arrived  there 


claws 


kan 

when 


tca'oxe 

claw 


I'fik 

small 


sti' 

very 


ne 

stood 


picked  up 

ka11 


went  she  got  all  from  it 

a'ksix 

she  forgot 
and  left  it 


but 


she 

thought 

kane'  ka11  e'-yan 

(ob.  or  she  forgot  the  past  (ob.  or  that 
when)  and  left  it  (ob.)  when) 

10  kidu'si  han  in'xkidu'sasa  de'  e'dan  ha11'  ha-i'txaxti'  han 

took  from  and  scratched  herself  often  this  finished  and  (when)  very  bloody  and 

pe'taxti  yehiya'  toho'  ha11  ihe'  ma'nki.  Ma'x  ki'di  yinka'di. 

fire-place  close  to  she  lay  and  grunting  the  reel.  [As  she  was]  he  came  her  husband. 

ob.  reclining  home 

aka'naki' 


yandu'sasa' 

scratched  me  in 
many  places 


Ekeka11',  “Itft'ksiki'  axiya'ki-daha'  yande'  dixya11' 

And  then  “Your  sister’s  son  you  putting  them  in  the  you  were  when(— but) 

house  to  treat  them 

te'-hed-kan  etike'  ma'nki  ni',”  e'di. 

that  fin-  when  so'  I  recline  .  ”  she  said. 

_ y  r _  ished  (fern.) 

u  Yaka'naki  yande'  xa  di'  inke'  nixki'  aka'naki  a'nde-han  tca-ta , 

“You  got  out  you  are  in  the  past  s6  because  to  get  out  (^aele  to“alekt time) 

/  55  Lon'  rlp/rli.  Ekeha11' 


he  got  out 

Ekeka11', 

And  then 
J  55 


da'  ku  hi', 


said  to 
him 

and 

"Arrow 

gather  come 
back 

a'nksi 

da' 

ki'di. 

Ekeka11',  “ 

arrow 

gath¬ 

ered 

reached 

home. 

And  then 

kiidex; 

yi'j” 

kiya' 

kiye'  ka11' 

spotted 

L” 

again 

said  to  when 
him 

to  (?)” 

fitikS' 

“  Such 


ki'ye 

said  to 
him 


ka11' 

when 


de'di. 

went. 


And  then 


t  55 


niki 

not,” 


xehe'ye  han 

put  it  down  and 

Tcetkana'di 

Ancient  of  food 

Rabbits 

20  “Ka'wak  iyo11' 

“What  you  do 

kiid&xyi'  e'  kan 

spotted  said  when 
(=as) 

u 


ni  ha'nde. 

walking  was. 


again 

Anksi' 

Arrow 


went. 


kiye'  kan, 

said  to  when 
him 

In'ye  o11'  han 

Food  made  and 


“a'nksi 

“arrow 


in'dahi  ni  ha'nde 

seeking  walking  was 


in'ye-yan 

the 


ha'ne 

found 

ya'nde 

you  are 


du'ti 

eating 


na'  nki.  Ekeka11' 


mi' 

you 
walk 

etike'  hnni' 

so"  I  walk 


the  sitting 
one. 

wo'.”  kiye'  kan, 

(?)”  said  to  when 
him 


e  yan 

there 


de'di 

went 

kan, 

when 

ki'di. 

came 

back. 


And  then 

Tuka'nidi'  a'nksi 


0.1 


“My  mother’s 
brother 


arrow 


nka'nde  na',”  h(5'  ka”,  Tcft'tkanadi', 

•  ••  •  j  — Ancient  of  Rabbits 


I  am 


said  when 
(masc.)  that 


‘To'hu  sdp'ka'  pflp«'  topa'yS  ku-ta',”  My8'  ka”,  g^pS'.  Ejya” 

“Black  rattan  vine  cut  through  in  four  be  returning^  ihmmrh 

often 


pieces  [with]— (male  him 

to  male  1st  time). 


through. 
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ki'di 

came 

back 


kan 

when 


kan  anksl-k 

when  arrow  (ob.) 


xa'nina'ndiye  kan'  de' 

he  [Rabbit]  rolled  when  went 
them  over 

kude'xyi  yihi'xti  kan 

spotted'  a  great  when 
many 


kan  nd8s-xidi' 

when  rattlesnakes 


din  akikmo'xwe 

the  ran  after  one 
(sub.)  another 

pClpe'  de'  diikutck6'  topa'y&  han 

lie  cut  there  tied  four  pieces  and 
through  (?) 
often 


25  ki'x  klde'di. 

[Tuhel  went 
carried  home, 
on  his 
back 

kan/  ma 

when  turkey 


Eya11'  ki'di  kan'  anks  on'  na'nki  han,  ma  hin',  kiya'  kiye' 


There 


iMahi' 

to  seek 


reached  when  arrow  mak-  was  sit- 
home  ing  ting 


and 


turkey 

feathers 


again 


said  to 
him 


ha'nde  onde'. 

was  in  the  past  (?) 


Ma'-yan 

Turkey  the 


ha'n& 

found 


te'-  hed- 

that  finished 

san  hin',” 

white  feather,” 

ande' 

was 


han'  e'yan  kikihin'  dixya11',  “fitike' 

when  there  took  home  to  him  when,  “Such 

kiya'  kiye'  kan,  ketca'na  kiya'  de.  Ma' 

again  said  to  him  when  a  second  time  again 


dixya11' 

when 


ayo'  yeho 

edge  of  lake 


30  ansiina' 

duck 

dukta'x 

scared  them 
off 


kanko11' 

trapping 

kan 

when 


am 

water 


na'nki. 

he  sat. 

na'ta- 

middle 


da  o11' 

was  going 
along 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 

a'de 


hin  kida' 

feather  gathered 
for  [un¬ 
cle] 

niki'.  Ma' 

not.  Turkey 

san  in'dahi 

Turkey  white  seeking 

dixya11'  Anya'  in'titcya'  -di 

when  man  old  man  (sub.) 

tcunk-ta'  yandi  ansuna' 

dog  his  the  (sub.)  duck 

ta'ant  kan,  “He-he+ha'<! 


went. 


yan 

the  they  went  they  sat  when 


‘Oh  ! 


^  / 
e 


han, 

and 


ka'wa-  din  e'tku  hu'o11  han'  ansuna'  yan'xkidukta'x  kan,” 

who  (sub.)  here  is  coming  and  duck  *  scares  off  for  me  ?  ”  said 

“Te'hinyi  innon'de-k  don-ta',”  e'  kan  de  on'ni  di'.  Atcka'ye  kan, 

“I  kill  you  I  throw  you  when  See  it!”  said  when  he  was  going  He  [Tuhe]  got  when 

(male  to  male  along.  close 

1st  time) 


away 


“Ka'k 

"What 


n' 


iyo 

you  do 


mi 

you 

walk 


ya'nde 

‘you  are 


WO 


kiye'  kan,  “Tnka'ni-di'  ma'  san 

said  to  him  when,  “My  mother’s  (sub.)  turkey  white 
brother 


35  hin'  e'  kan, 

feather  said  when 


6'd 

finish 


eti'kS  nka'nde  na',”  e'  kan,  “E'yan  xki'di  nka'dad 

so  lam  .  ”  said  when,  "There  I  get  home  I  eat 

(masc.) 

kan  Ayan'-toho'  xa'ninando'-  yan  nki'x  kan  nyintko'  te'- 

when  Log-they-roll  the  I  reach  there  when  I  whip  you  that 


heda11'  ko,  ma  sa11'  yate'  yuka'  xo,”  kiye'  han 

finished  when  turkey  white  all  about  they  be  will  (pro-  said  to  and 

(everywhere)  vided)  ” 


a'kuwe 

taking  him 


de'di. 

went. 


duko'  de  ondi'. 

whipped  he  was  going 
him  along. 


Eyan'hin  asu'  to'hi-k  pupe'  topa'ye 

Reached  bamboo  brier  (ob.)  cut  it  four  pieces 
there  through  often 

kinhin'  han  kiyo'wo  ato'pi-  k  o11'  kiya'  duko'  de  ondi'. 

he  reached  and  another  new  (ob.)  using  again  whipping  he  was  going 
there  [with  along, 

him] 


Sanhin'yan 

Other  side 

Sanhin'yan 

Other  side 


40  ki'di 

he 

reached 

again 

ha11' 

and 


etikondi'  topa'ye  han'  in'kix  kide'  kan  xe'  nanki'  ayi'txaxti 

lie  did  that  four  times  and  he  left  him  went  when  sitting  the  st.  one  very  bloody 


and 


home 


tcu'nki 

dog 


van 

"the 


amaki'  ade'  wahe' 

trailing  they  went  yelping 
something 


kan 

when 


sade' 

whistling 


nax 

he  sat 


kan' 

when 


tcu'nki 

yan 

kin'hin 

ha11'  akantci' 

dog 

the 

reached 

and  licked  him 

there 

hantca' 

kode' 

ye-daha' 

de'di  din' 

after  some 

he  too 

k  them  all 

he  went 

time 

along 

te'heda11' 

finished  that 


a'-i- 

blood 


yan 

the 


Anya'  intitcya'  ti'- 

man  old  man  house 


tcaki'yetu 

they  took  it  all 
off  [clean]  for 
him 

yan  inhin' 

‘  the  he 

reached 


kan  tcu'nki  e'yan  ade'  ya” 

hen  dog  there  they  went 

[“  without  stopping  ”] 


in'tcitcya-  k'  du'si  te'yetu.  Ekeha11' 

oldman  (ob.)  seized  they  killed  him.  And  then 
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L5  Anya'  xo'hi-  yan  he'  du's-tu  kan',  “$Tj;int-ko'  nkaku'di  ni',”  e' 

Person  old  the  too  they  seized  when  “I  I  fed  him  ’’  rav- 

[old  woman]  her  (fern.)  ing 

ha'nde  ki'k6,  te'yetu  kan'  ku'hiya11  a'di  han  ansdna'  a'tcu 

[she]  was  although  they  killed  her  when  upward  he  climbed  and  duck  dried 

ayihi'xti  kan  pa'wehi  i'dS  kan  du'ti  tcu'nki  yan  kode'ye  duti' 

a  great  many  (ob.)  he  knocked  [they]  fell  when  ate  dog  the  he  collected  eating 

them  them 

ha'nde  ondi'.  E'dan  han'  kide'  ne'  kan  ta'nki  ya'ndi  te  on'ni  yihi' 

he  was  in  the  past.  (?)  He  fin-  and  going  stood  when  hia  sister  the  (sub.)  dead  he  was  "  she 
ished  home  thought 

han  utoho'ye  hux  ne'.  Ekeka11'  nia  san'  tcu'nki  no'xetu  kan/  ta'nki- 

and  following  his  she  was  And  then  turkey  white  dog  *  they  chased  when  his  sister 
trail  coming. 

50  yan  hux  ne'  yuwa'ya11  kan  niye'  de'  kan  ta'nki-  yan  asa'hi 

the  was  coming  toward  her  (ob.)  flying  went  when  his  sister  "the  leaped  up 

with  arms 
above  her  head 

du'si  toho'  kan  eyan'hin.  Hin'  kida'  te'-hed-haa'  eyaa'  kiki'x  kan 

to  catch  fell  when  he  reached  Feathers  picked  that  fin- when  them  (ob.)  he  carried  when 

there.  off  ished  home  to 

him 

tuka'ni-  yankan',  “Ita'  kan,”  kiya'  kijTe'  kan  a'nde  ondi'.  Kiya'  ta-o' 

his  mother’s  the  (ob.),  “Deer  sinew,”  again  said  to  when  he  was  going  Again  shot 
brother  him  about.  deer 

han  ika11'  yan  ldda'  te'-hedan  e'yan  kikihi11'  dixya11',  “fitike'  niki'.  Ita' 

and  sinew  "the  picked  that  finished  that  he  carried  when,  “  Such  not.  Deer 
(collected)  (ob.)  home  to  him 

sa11'  ika11',”  kiya'  kiye'  kan  ita'  san'  inda'hi  ni  ha'nde  kan/  Ita'  san'  yan 

white  sinew,”  again  said  to  when  deer  white  seeking  walk-  he  was  when  Deer  white  the 

him  ing 

55  ha'ne  han,  “  Ka'k  iyon'  ini'  ya'nde  wo',”  kiye'  kan,  “Tuka'nidi'  ita' 

found  and,  “What  you  do  you  you  are  ?”  said  to  when  "My  mother’s  Deer 
him  walk  him  brother  (sub.) 

san'  ika11'  yanke'  kan  e'tike  nka'nde  na',”  kiye'  kan,  “Nkinka11'  dus-ta'. 

white  sinew  said  tome  as  so  lam  .  ’’  said  to  when  “My  sinews,  take  (male 

(masc.),  him  to  male,  1st 

time) . 

Ekeha11'  ansan'kudi-  k  duka'  ya'xkunonda-ta',”  kiye'  kan  ekon'ni. 

And  then  mulberry  tree  (ob. )  peel  off  put  it  in  for  me”  (male  to  said  to  when  he  did  so. 

the  bark  male,  1st  time),  him 


Ekeka11', 

And  then 


“Nati'  i'ta  ni'  iki'yuhi'  din  etikiyo11'  kan  kaya'nde 

"Just  you  die  that  they  wish  because  “they"’ do  when  you  are 

for  you  to  you 

/ 


to  you 

na.  Ku'-ite'ni  he'eya11  yaki'di  idon'hi  hi  na',”  kiye'  ka11 

.  You  do  not  die  to  the  same  you  reach  they  see  you  shall  .  ”  said  to  him  when 

(masc.)  place  home  (masc.), 

60  ld'de  on'nidi'.  E'yan  ki'di  kan,  “Ku'deska  yi'iiki  inda'hi  ku-ta'. 

—  ■  ...  “  young  toseekit  becoming 

back  (male 
to  male,  1st 
time). 

Eyan'hin  kan'  Ku'deska 

Reached  when  Bird 
there 


he  was  going 
homeward. 


There  he  reached  when, 
home 


‘Bird 


Anta-tka'  inixyi'  hi 

Child  to  play  shall 

roughly 
with  it 

yi'nki  dusi'  yan'xa 

young  took  it  almost 


na 


I  » 


,  kiye'  kan  de'di. 

.  ”  said  to  when  went, 

(masc.),  him 


ha'nde  ka11  xo'hi  ya'ndi  ki'di  han  adudu'di. 

he  was  when  old  one  tne  (sub.)  reached  and  was  flying_ 
(female)  home 


round  and 
round. 


Ekeha11' 

And  then 


*  *  / 

inr 


a'nde  han,  “Ka'k  iyo11' 

she  was  and  “What  you  do  you  walk  you  are 

[doing  so]  (when) 

Tuka'ni  din'  ku'desk  yiiiki'  antatka'  i'nixyi  hi', 

“My  mother’s  the  (sub. )  bird  young  child  play  roughly  must, 
brother  with  it 


c  < 


6' 

said 


65  nka'nde  na',”  6'  kan,  “Eke'ko,  nki'ndi  clin'  ta'niki  tan'yan  xk!  di 

I  am  said  when,  “Well!  I  (sub.)  first  village 


(masc.), 


kiye' 

said  to 
him 

kan, 

when, 

kan 

etike' 

as 

SO 

'van 

xki'di 

llage  I  come 
back  from 
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ndon'x  kantca',”  e'  han  ko'x  tinpka'  kan 

I  see  wait!”  said  and  poke-berries  (ob.) 


went  [flying] 
around 


eyan'hin  ha11'  ku'hiya11  udu'naho11' 

reached  and  up  above 

there  [the  house] 

ako'hi-k  i'de  a'nde  kan', 

yard  (ob.)  fall-  was  when, 
ing 


han 

and 


“Tedi',”  kiye', 

‘  ‘  He  is  dead  ’  ’  said  to, 


da11'  hantca  de'di.  Ekehan' 

took  a  and  subse-  went.  And  then 
lot  in  quently 
her  claws 

ko'x-tinpka'  dutcitcki'  kan 

poke-berries  squeezed  when 

“kine'pi  wa'.”  Tci'dike'xti 


“glad 


kan 

when 


ta'nkiya11  ko  an'hin 

his  sister  the  (sub.)  crying 


a'nde 

was 


kan 

when 


very.1 

don'hi 


Just  so 


[she]  saw 
her 


han 

and 


kidedi' 

went  home 


yuke' 

they 
were 

70  Pasan'-din.  Eyan'  ki'di  han',  “Antatka'  tca'naska  ha',” 

Eagle  the  There  reached  and,  “Child  how  large  ?," 

(sub.)  home 

“Xe'he  na',”  e'  kan,  “Eke'  ko,  a'ka  ande'dedi11'  adute'  xa 

“Sits  .  ”  said  when,  “Well  youngest  this  one  (sub.)  hungry  always  .’"said 

alone  (masc.),  (fern.) 

“Eya11'  yaki'di  ko  xe'  na'nki  ko,  ‘ku'desk  yinl^i',  aye'x 

“There  "you get  (fut.)  sit- the st. one  if  ‘Bird  young  you  said 
home  when  ting 


e'  kan, 

said  when, 


m,  e' 


ha11,  ku'  ha11, 

and  give  it  and 
to  him 


yayuke' 

you  are 


yau 

the 


te' 

this 


na 


/  ? 


V  / 

e 


i'ta 

you 

die 


ni' 

that 


75  Eyan' 

There 


ki'di 

he  got 
home 

v  / 

e 

said 


iki'yihi' 

they  wish 
for  you 

yaki'di  kan 

you  get  when 
home 

han',  “Ku'desk 

and  “  Bird 


a'nde 

is  it  .  ’ 

(masc.), 

din'  e'tik:iyon'  yu'kedi' 

be-  they  do  to  they  are 

cause  you 


idonxtu' 

they  see 
you 

yinki' 


han  asa'hiya-te',  kiye'  han,  nati' 

say  it  and  pitch  it  on  him  said  to  and  just 
(female  to  male), 

ni  kan'  ku'-ite'ni. 

because  you  do  not 

die. 

kiye'  kan  kidedi'.  Eyan' 

said  when  he  went  There 

to  him  home. 


hi 

shall 


ni 


I 


(fern.) 


small 


you 

said 


yan 

the 


han  asa'hiye  kan 

and  he  pitched  when 
it  on 


kan 

when 


de'di  aho'-yan  pa' 

went  bone  the  alone 


80 


an-tatka'-k 

children  (ob. ) 

Ekeka11' 

And  then 


du'si 

[bird] 
took 
[child] 

i'de  de'di. 

one  falling  went. 

oyihi'xtitu  xa',  dutute'di, 

"they  want  always  they  wish  to 
badly  eat  them 

tuka'ni  vandi'  a'nksi  on 


ayex  yayuke' 

you 
were 

aki'kino'xe 


te' 

this 


a'nde 

it  is 


na 


/  5) 


de' 

went 


they  chased  it 
one  after 
another 

Eke  on'nidi' 

Therefore 

f 


a'de. 

they 

went. 


(masc.), 

Ku'hi 

Up 


aya'p  pa  san' 

eagles 


etu 

they 
say 

te'-hed-han' 


xa 

always. 


his  mother’s  the  (sub.)  arrow  mak-  that  finished  when 
brother  ing 


naha'ti  uxehe'ye 


boat 


a'ni 

tan' 

sanhin'yan 

ha'hi 

water 

large 

on  the  other 

took  him 

side 

thither 

ki'ye 

ha11' 

int-ko' 

a'kiya 

said  to 
him 

and 

he  (sub.) 

behind 

xe'ni 

nao1 

Jde'ye  su' 

p  kan, 

but 

grass  set  afire  blac 

k  when, 

kide'. 

E't 

ran  ki'di 

kan  a' 

went 

There  reached  when  wa 

back. 

again 

set  the  grass 
afire. 


“  To  set  the  grass 
afire 


ade'yS 

burning  it 

“Kide' 

“  Gone  home 


a'nt  kan  naon'de'ye 

was  when  setting  the 
grass  afire 

yeke'  na,”  yihi'  tanhiD'x 

must  have  .  ”  he  he  ran  and 
(masc.)  thought 


caused  him 
to  sit  in  it 

da-ta',” 

go”  (male to 
male,  1st 
time), 

da  on'ni 

he  was 
going 


middle  the  he  was  when 


bow 


string 


dixya11' 

when 


85  du'wS  inki'natce,  uka'nki  du'xta11  hu'.  A'ni  ye'hi-kan  inhin' 

untied  threw  it  it  caught  pulling  it  it  was  Water  e'dgeof  (ob.)  it  came  to 

on  to  it  coming. 

uksa'ki  kiya'  de.  Pfikxyi'  on  te'-he'dan  han'  kiya'  inld'natc8,kiya' 

he  cut  it  again  went.  Loop"  made  that  finished  and  again  threw  it  again 

uka'nki,  kiya'  du'xta11  hu'.  A'ni  ye'hi-kan  inhin'  dixya11'  uksa'ki 

•*  '-*—■*  —  again  pulling  it  it  was  Water  edge  of  (ob.)  it  came  when  he  cut  it 

coming. 


it  lodged  or 
caught  on 


to 
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kiya'  de.  Pukxyi'  on  tehe'da11  han/  kiya'  inki'natce  kiya'  uka'nki, 

again  went.  Loop  made  finished  and  again  threw  it  again  it  lodged  or 

that  caught  on  it 

kiya'  du'xta11  hu'.  A'ni  ye'hi-kan  inhin'  dixya11'  uksa'ki  kiya'  de. 

again  pulling  it  it  was  Water  edge  of  (ob.)  it  came  when  he  cut  it  again  went, 
coming.  to 

90  Pukxyi'  on  te-he'dan  han  kiya'  Nd'natce  kustan'hinni  kan  inki'x 

Loop  made  that  finished  and  again  threw  it  could  not  reach  when  he  left 


to  it 

kide'di.  Ekeka11',  “Jika'peni,”  nan'we  nix  ne'  kan  pu'spus 

went  home.  And  then,  “I  can  go  he  he  was  when  gettmg 

around  it”  thought  walking  dusk 


kan  Tinka'na,  “Tin+”  he'  kan, 

when  ’  Sap-sucker  note  of  said  when, 

the  bird  that 

ha11'  nix  ne'  kan, 

and  was  when, 
walking 


“  Se'hiye ! 

“  O  pshaw! 


ku'desk 

bird 


him  and 

nix  ne' 

he  was 
walking 

ku'dini 

ugly 


e^ike'xtihi11',”  e 

such  a  one  is  that,”  said 


“JHji'ndi  nkon'  dixya11'  ayi'ni 


‘I  (sub.)  I  do  it 


if 


you  get 
well 


pi'hena'ni.” 

could.” 


“Tcidi'yanko11'  kan  nki'ni  pi'hedi  ko  e'kiyankon-ta', 


can 


95  ki'ye 

said  to 
him 

de' 

this 

kan 

when 


kan', 

when 

nka'di 

I  climb 

y&'tci 

tongue 


1  You  do  anything  if  I  get  well 
for  me 

“"Onkti'-dik  iyan-ta',”  kiye' 

“  My  house  (ob.)  you  sleep”  (male  said  to 
to  male,  1st  time)  him 


if  do  so  for  me  ”  (male 
to  male,  1st  time) 

“Tci'dike 

“How 


kan, 

when, 


na'm 

can 

naski'xti 

very  long 


WO 


t 


kan 

when 


e- 

said 


kan, 

when 


yS'tci 

tongue 


du'si 

took  hold 
of  it 


a'di 

climb¬ 

ing 


de'di. 

he  went. 


kina'wiye 

poked  it  out 
for  him 

Ekeha11' 

And  then 


rived 


here 


ku'hiya11  adi'  tox  ma'x  kan  An'ya  xo'hiya11  hu'x  nanke'di.  E'ke 

up  there  climbed  he  was  lying  when  Old  woman  was  coming  in  the  Well 

distance. 

he'eyan'hin  ha11',  “He+!  ne'tka  ma'nki  ha'  xan,”  e'  hantc  kite'  hant 

there  shear-  and,  “O  yes!  right  he  lies  ?  ”  said  when  she  hit  was 

on  [the 
tree] 

kiya'  nix  ne' 

again  was  walk¬ 
ing 

oho11'  ha'nde 

was  crying  out 


.00  kide' 

till 


nan'p 

day 


kan  kiya'  kupa'hani.  Ekeha11'  tidupi'  han 

when  again  she  disappeared.  And  then  he  alighted  and 


kide'-psi.  Puspus-k'  nix  ne'  kan  Pukpuka'yi-na'di 

till  night.  Getting  dusk  when  was  when  Ancient  of  large  black 

walking  Woodpeckers  (sub.) 

kan',  “Se'hiye!  ku'desk  ku'dini  etike'xtihin',”  e  han'  nix  ne'  kan, 

when  “  0  pshaw!  bird  ugly  such  a  one  as  that  ”  said  and  was  walking  when 

“Ski'ndi  hko11'  dixya11'  ayi'ni  pi'hena'ni.”  “Tcidi'yanko11'  kan 

“i  (sub.)  I  do  it  if  you  get  well  could.”  “  You  do  anything  for  me  if 

nki'ni  pi'hedi  ko  e'kiya'nkon-ta',”  ki'ye  kan',  “Onkti'-dik  iyan-ta',” 

I  get  can  if  do  so  for  me”  (male  to  said  to  when,  “My  house  (ob.)  yousleep” 

well  male,  first  time)  him  (male  to  male, 

first  time) 

05  kiye'  kan,  “Tci'dikgde'  nka'di  na'ni  wo',”  6'  kan,  ye'tci  kina'wiye 

said  to  when,  “How  this  I  climb  can  ?  ”  said  when  tongue  poked  it  out 

him  for  him 

kan,  yS'tci  naski'xti  kan  du'si  a'di  de'di.  Ekeha11'  ku'hiya11  adi' 

when  tongue  very  long  when  took  hold  climb-  went.  And  then  up  there  climbed 

of  it  ing 

toxma'x  kan  An'ya  xo'hiya11  hu'x  nanke'di.  E'ke  he'eyan'hin  ha11', 

he  was  lying  when,  Old  woman  was  coming  in  the  Well  there  she  ar-  and 


distance. 


rived 


“He-f!  ne'tka  ma'nki  ha' xan,”  hante  kit6'  hant  kide'  nan'p  kan 

"  O  yesl  right  here  he  lies  ?  ”  said  when  she  hit  was  till  day  when 

[on  the 
tree] 

kiya'  khpa'hani.  Eheha11'  tidupi'  ha11  kiya'  nix  ne'  kide'  psi. 

again  she  disappeared.  And  then  he  alighted  and  again  was  walking  till  night. 
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110  Puspiis-k'  nix  ne'  kan  Po'dadi  oho11'  hande  kan',  “SS'hiye!  Podi' 

Getting  when  he  was  when  Swamp  was  hooting  when,  “  0  pshawl  Swamp 
dark  walking  Owl  Owl 

kudini'  e'tike'xtihi11' !  ”  e'  hantca,  “Rki'ndi  nl$:on'  dixya11'  ayi'ni 

ugly  such  a  one  as  that!”  said  when  (?)  “I  (sub.)  I  do  it  if  you  get 

well 

pi'hena'ni.”  “  Tcidi'yanko11'  kan  nki'ni  pi'hedi  ko  e'kiya'nkoD-ta',” 

could.”  “  You  do  anything  if  I  get  well  can  if  do  so  for  me”  (male  to 

for  me  male,  first  time) 

ki'ye  kan',  “Onkti'-dik  iyan-ta',”  kiye'  kan,  “Tci'dike  de'  hka'di 

said  to  when,  "My  house  (ob.)  you  sleep”  [at]  said  to  when,  “How  this  I  climb 

him  (male  to  male,  him 

first  time) 


na  ni 

can 


WO 


>  v 


e' 


kan  txoki'  xehex  xeheyS  sonsa'  nati'  a'xehe'yS 


said  when 


set  it  on 


toad  steps  put  cv.  ob-  one  just 
stools  jects  on  (barely) 

115  na'x  kan,  “TV  ko  nati'  a'xehe'hanke  na'nki  na',”  e'  kan,  apudi'  de'di. 

it  was  when  "This  (ob.)  barely  I  have  stuck  it  on  .  ”  said  when  he  went, 
sitting  (masc.)  stepped 

over  it 

Eyanhin/  tox  ma'nki.  Tcuina'na  hu'x  nanke'di  An'ya  xo'hi. 

He  arrived  he  was  reclining.  Again  she  was  coming  in  Old  woman, 

there  the  distance 

e'yanhin  han,  “E'de  ne'tka  ma'nki  ya  xan',”  e  han/ 

arrived  and,  "Right  here  he  lies  ”  said  and 

there 

unkpa'ni  toho'  ko  du's-tu-te',”  tcunk-ta'ya11  kiye'-daha'  han, 

I  knock  him  he  falls  when  you  (pi.)  catch  him”  dog  his  she  said  it  to  them  and, 

(female  to  males) 

“Jtki'ndini',  6  La'nt  kike'  ayin'ktuni',”  e'  hantca'  adi'x  da  on'  txox  nati' 


“frka'di 

“  I  climb 


E'ke 

Well 

han' 

and 


‘  It  is  I 


he  contin-  though 
says  ues 


120  axehe'ye 

stuck  on 


tcurik-ta' 

dog  her 


na'nki-k 

sitting  (ob.) 


a'si 

stepped 

on 


do  not  [ye] 
let  him  go. 


she  contin- 
said  ued  (?) 


climb-  was  go-  toad-  just 


ing 


ing 


stool  (= bare¬ 

ly) 

taho'.  Ekeka11' 

fell.  And  then 


van-di 

the  (sub.) 


du's-tu 

they  seized 
her 


natcupi'  ama'-yan  de'x 

foot  ground  the  going 
slipped  (dis¬ 

tant) 

i'nt-kan.  “^ki'ndi  ni'!  JJki'ndi  ni'!”  e' 

her.  “It  is  I!  It  is  I!”  said 


hande'  kike', 

continued  though 

kite'  hande' 

she  hit  continued 
at  (=was) 

de'  kide'-psi. 

going  till  night. 


ki'nktuni'xti. 

they  did  not  let 
her  go  at  all. 


De' 

Then 


anan'pi 

daylight 


naha' 

a  while 


kupa'hani. 

disappeared. 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


han'  i'nktu  kan'  tcu'nki 

and  they  when  dog 
released 
her 

ti'dupi  han'  k^'tcfima'na 

alighted  and  a  second  time 


125  ne' 

stood 

(?) 


kan 

(ob.) 

or 

when 


ha'ne 

found  it 


Ka'wa 

What 

han 

and 


ki'ke 

at  all 

uw6' 

going 
in 


kawake'ni 

said  nothing 


nrx 

walk¬ 

ing 


ne  han' 

he  and 
moved 


ama 

ground 


tupe' 

hole 


hu'x  nanke'di. 

she  was  coming  in  the 
distance. 


de 

went 

han, 

and 


to'x 

was  lying  down 


maux 


kan' 

when 


6' 

said 


han 

and 


E'yanhin' 

She  reached 
there 

e'yanhin'  akudi'  kan 

reached  she  peeped  when 
there  down 

into  it 


“E'de 

"  Here 

wudwude' 

it  lightened 


ne'tka 

right 

here 

kan 

when 


ekeka11' 

and  then 

ma'nki 

he  lies,” 


tcuina'na 

again 


ha 


xa 


n'  ” 


yahe'yankan  de'x 

away  off  she" 

went 


taho'. 

fell. 


fitike' 


ne'  kide'-nanpi'.  Ekeka11'  tcftma'na 

She  doing  moved  till  day.  And  then  again 

that 

Ekeka11'  aka'naki  ha11'  nix  ne'  kan  kide'-kututa'xShe' 

And  then  he  got  out  and  he  was  when  till  noon 

walking 

130  ne'  kan  ha'ne.  Ayan'  ne'  kan  a'di  de'  ku'hiya11 

stood  (ob.)  he  found  it.  Tree  stood  (ob.)  climb-  went  up  above 

ing  . 


kftpa'hani. 

she  disappeared. 


kan 

when 

x6'x 

sitting 


tidupi' 

a  ford 

na“x 

he  was 
(st.) 
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lea11'  anxti'-din  i'nka11  a'hi  a'maki.  E'ke  a'ni-va11  inhin'  a'ni  akudi'tu 

when  woman  (sub.)  to  dip  they  were  coming.  Well  water  "the  reached  water  they  peeped 


kan, 

when 


han, 

and 


water 

tunatci'-yank  kidon'hi  han/,  “Anya'  pi'xti  na'nki 

shadow  the(ob.)  they  saw  it  and,  "Man  very  sits" 

for  him  good 

uwe'  de  dusi'  wiyuhi',  a'wi-yan  pa'  dan  aka'naki. 

went  in  de-  she  that,  she  leaves  the  only  took  came  out. 
parted  caught  thought  up 

him 


down  into 


ni',” 


V  / 

e 


said 

(fern.) 

fitike' 

So 


ha'maki  de'  snickite'xtitu'  kan,  don-daha'  na'nki  naha'  a'tutcku'-daha'. 


they  were  this 


they  were  very 
cold 


135  Ekeka11'  ku'hiya11 

And  then 

hi+!” 


a'donxtu 

upward  they  looked 

kiye'  yuke'.  De'x 

they  were  saying  Then 
to  him. 


when  he 
saw 

kan 

when 

tidu 

he  got 


down 


them  he  sat  a  while  he  spit  on  them. 

e'yan  xe'  nanx  kan',  “Tidupi' 

there  sitting  he  sat  when,  “Get  down 

ka11',  akuwi'x  ka'de  titatu'-yan 

when  they  took  they  their  "the 
him  along  went  house 
home 


when  there 


kin'xtu 

they 
reached 
with  him 

“E'tike  ko 

“Such  (ob.) 


ka11'  e'yan  a'kinhin'  ha11  aku'tudi.  Anya'  uwedi'  ku'tu-ka11', 


they  took 
him 


and  they  fed  him. 


Human 

being 


ndu'x-ni 

I  do  not  eat 


xa 

ever 


/  5) 


na‘ 

'  tf 

(masc.) 


e'  kan  ta'x 

said  when  veDison 


kan 

when 


eya 

that 


n' 


ko 

(ob.) 


du'ti 

eating 


ha'nde 

he  was 


te'-hedan 

that  finished 


ha11' 

and 


stewed 

uwedi' 

stewed 

ekeka11', 

and  then, 


they 
gave 
to  him 


when, 


kiya' 

again 


ku't 

they 
gave 
to  him 

“  Konni' 

“Mother 


140  kupi'nixti  ni',”  e  ha11',  xam  naske'  ko  unon'de  han  a'tuk  tcukon'ye 

ia  on  KqH  >>  coir!  opH  bOX  1  on  o'  ( rvE  \  thpv  lniH  Anri  lnrkArl  him  in 


is  so  bad 

ma'x 

was 

lying 

na'nki 

she  sat 

nan'x 

she  sat 

unkihi' 

I  think 


said  and, 

(fern.) 

kan  ki'di 

when  came 
back 


long 


(ob.)  they  laid 
him  in  it 


and 


locked  him  in 


An'ya  xo'hi 

Old  woman 


3Ta'ndi. 

the  (sub.) 


ha11' 

and 


po^ 

smelling 


na'nki. 

she  sat. 


Ki'di 

She 

reached 
home 

“  Dudu'ta 

“  Food 


ha11' 

and 


aduti' 

eating 


kan, 

when 

ni, 


5) 


145  kan, 

when 

kan, 

when 


(fern.) 

“Ato'pix  kan', 

“Fresh  must  if 
be(?) 

“  Tcl'dikuna', 

“Old  but  small 
(see  Note.) 


yon'daon'ni,  “  Duduta'x  kan 

her  daughters,  “  Food  must  be  (?)  if 

kiye'  yuke'  ka11,  “Ato'pi 

when, 


saying 
to  her 


they 
were 

idu'ti 

you  are 
[sitting] 

xa'pxotka'-yan 

box  empty  the 


ina'nki 

eating 


xyu'hu,”  e 

smells  strong,”  say¬ 
ing 

iduti'  inanki' 

you  eat  you  sit 

xyu'hu,” 

smells 
strong,” 

”  kiyg'  yuke' 

.  ”  they  were  saying 

(fern.) 

du'xta11  aku'-kan,”  e'  kan, 

pull  it  bring  it  hither”  said  when 

(female  speaking), 


1  Fresh 

unkihi' 

I  think 


v  / 

e 

said 


M, 


du'xta11  manki.  E'ya11  ki^'x  ka11  dupude'  kan,  a'hi  ne'di.  Ekeka11', 

_  .  *.  _ J  ...  1  .  .-i  _ i _  .*►  ctnnrl  Anri  t.hpn 


pulling  it 


There  arrived  when  opened  it  when  empty  it  stood.  And  then 


the  reel 
one. 

ne'ya11  xan',”  kiye'  kan 

thatstd.  bring! (?)”  said  to  when 
one  him 

kin'x  kan  dupude'  kan  a'hi  ne'di. 

arrived  when  opened  it  when  empty  it  stood. 


“  A  wo' 

“  Other 


kiya'  duxta11',  ma'nki.  E'yan 

again  pulling  it  the  reel.  There 

one. 

Ekeka11',  “Kiyo'wo  ne'ya11  xan',” 

And  then,  “Other  thatstd.  bring  it! 

one  (?) 


said  when  again  pulling  it  the  reel.  one.  There  arrived  when  opened  it 


150  e'  kan  kiya'  duxta11'  ma'nki.  E'ya11  kin'x  ka11  duphde'  ka“  a  hi 

...  .  . .  .  •  ---«ed  when  opened  it  when  empty 

e'  ka11  eyanhin.  Duxta11' 

said  when  arrived  Pulled  it 

there. 

6'kan,  “In'xkan  na<,”  e' 

then,  “  Let  it  alone!  **  said 


ne'di. 

it  stood. 


again 

Ekeka11'  “Xa'm 

And  then  “Box 


na'skex  yan',” 


long 


the,” 


Kau, 

when, 


uKonni',  ttkS'xti  na',”  e'tu  ko', 

“O  mother  very  heavy  .  ”  they  when 


83515°- 


(masc. ) 
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han'tca  tanhin'  de'di.  Eyan'hin  dupMe'  kan,  wild  w  MS'  kan 

when  (?)  running  she  went.  Reached  there  opened  it  when  it  lightened  wThen 

(or  a  while) 

yahe'ya11  kide'k  taho'.  Eke'x  klne  han',  “YahSdi'  ha  ni',  nkedi' 

far  off  when  she  she  fell.  She  got  up  and,  “  This  is  the  way  .  » —*•»** 

went  back  (fem.) 

155  nixki',”  e'  han,  u  Ti'hiayo'kl-kan 

because,”  said  and, 


I  said  it 


‘  Back  room  in 


oxte 


X/ 


“Tcl'dlkuna' 


yuke'  kan, 

making  they  were  when, 
a  fire 

“kft'deski  yi'nki  ne'ya11  dan'x 


o'xtetu  ha11',”  kiye'-daha'  kan 

make  a  fire”  she  said  to  them  when 
(female  to  female) 

i'tahanni'yan,”  kiye'-daha'  kan, 


“O  Tcldlkuna  your  sister’s  husband,” 


kan  nka'duwa'xka  ni 


“bird 


small  that  one 


let  me  swallow  them  (?)” 
whole 


kan, 

when, 


‘  ‘  KMe'ska 

“Bird 


ku 

take  be  com-  when 
hold  of  ing  back 
and 

yinki'  yinda'hi  ya'ku  kan 

small  you  seek  you  be  com-  when 
ing  back 

han,  klde'  kan  de'  te  ne'  kan, 

and  [Tcldlkuna]  when  to  go  wished  stood  when, 
went  home 

160  yi'nki  ida11'  te'  ko  ku'hixti  ada'  dande'  kan 

small  you  take  wish  when  very  high  they  go  will  when 


she  said  to  them  when, 
(sic) 

'  ”  e' 

said 


hi,  e'di  na,”  e' 

that  she  said  .  ”  said 
it  (masc.) 


kon'nidi 

mother 

(sub.) 


a'duwa'xka 

she  swallow  it 
whole 

“KMe'ska 

“Bird 


kiye'tu  kan 

they  said  when 
to  him 

kuhi'  ade'. 

higher  they  went. 


de'di  xyeni  kMe'ska  yi'nki-yan 

he  went  but  bird  small  the 


Ku'hixti 

Higher 


de'di 

went 


ko, 

when 


de'di 

went 


xye  ni 

but 


dus  te  dixya11' 

to  catch  wished  when 
it 


indaha'x  ku-te',” 

you  let  them  be  return- 
alone  ing”  (females 
to  males) 

da11'  te  dixya11' 

took  wished  wlien 
hold  of 

ku-te',”  kiye'tu  kan 

Let  it  go  be  returning”  they  said  to  when 
(female  to  male),  him 

ku'hi  etike'  de  ondi'.  Ku'hixti 

higher  so  he  was  going.  Very  high 


u 


I'nki 


he  saw  it  and 


ne'  kan,  “Tcl'dlkuna', 

stood  when,  “0  Tcidlkiina, 

165  man  na'ni  xyan”  kiye' 

reclin-  might  be”  said  to 

ing  him 

kane  kan,  don'hi  han 

what  was  (ob.) 
std.  in 
the  past 

eyan'hin  han  aya11' 

reached  when  tree 
there 

kl'di  kan  xo'hi 

came  when  old  woman 
back 

tldu'pi  han  klde'di. 

he  came  and  went  home, 
down 


de'  don'x-kan  tcl'dike  yuke.  Kuhi'xti-yan 

go  to  see  how  they  are.  Very  high 'the 

kan  Tcl'dlkuna',  eyan'hin  kan,  kuhixti'ya11 

when  Tcidlkiina  reached  when  very  high 

there 

kiyo'hi:  “Konni',”  e'  kan,  pet  du'si 

called  to  her:  “O  mother,”  said  when  fire  she  took 


ade'ye. 

set  it  afire. 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


yaon'  ne'  kan 

singing  he  stood  when 


xohi'xti 

a  great  rain 


yaa 

the 


kokta'  klde' 

ran  went  back 


kan  pe'ti-yan 

when  fire  the 


sii'p 

black 


Eyan' '  ki'di  kan',  “Tci'dikiina',  e'wa 


Tht 


ere 


reached  when, 
home 


“  O  Tcidlkiina,  yonder 


de' 

go 


kan 

when 

han 

and 


170  ya'tahan'ni  kiye'-daha'-kan,  tanhin'  kideyankon-daha  hi  ni?”  e  kantca', 


running 


let  us  get  ahead  of  one 
another 


said  when  (?) 


thy  sister’s  hus-  say  to  them 

band  (female  to  male — sic)  another  (fem.), 

ketca'na  de'di.  De' te  ne'  kan,  “Heya11'  a'yinhin  ko  ama'  tupe'-kan 

again  he  Go  wished  stood  when,  "There  you  reach  when  ground  hole  (ob.) 
went. 

yunon'de  te'  din  etike'  he  nedi  ni,”  kiye'tu  kan,  “Ide'yinki  ko 

to  throw  you  wishes  as  so  saying  she  .  ”  they  said  when,  “  You  get  there  when 

into  it  (?)  that  stands  (fem.)  to  him  ahead 

pitce'ha3ro'  ama'  tupe'  yatku'hi  ko  eman'hin  ko  uxta'xk  utoho-te',” 

you  jump  over  ground  hole  you  reach  when  she  gets  when  push  her  make  her  fall 
it  the  other  just  there  and  in  ”  (females  to 

side  male) 

kiye'tu  kan'tca  de'di.  Eyan'hin  kan,  “N+du<,”  e'  hantca'  dex  kifikg 

they  said  when  he  He  got  when,  “  Let  us  go,”  said  when  to  go  pretend- 

to  him  (?)  went.  there  ing 
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175  nedi'<. 

she  stood. 

din'  ama 

when  ground 

(?) 


u ' 


De'di 

Went 


hole 


xo'hi-  yan  e'man 

the  just  there 


woman 


Ko',  vinskitu'  ha  xan',”  e  ne'  naha'  de'di. 

“Oh  yes!  You  are  all  scared  eh?”  saying  she  stood  awhile  went. 

'  tupe'  pitce'  atkyu'hi  sanhin'  yan  de'  sin'x  kan  anya' 

leaped  he  reached  other  side  this  stood  when  old 

over  the  other 
side 

ki'di  kan'  uxta'xk  kan  uto'ho  han  kokohe' 

came  when  he  pushed  when  she  fell  in  and  making  rat- 

ag&in  her  tling  sounds 

de'x  kupa'hani.  Ekeka11'  kide'di.  Ekeka11'  Tci'dikuna'  an'hin  nanki' 

she  she  disappeared.  And  then  he  went  And  then  Teidlkuna  crying  sat  ’ 
went  back. 

e'-  hed-  han',  Konni'  u'kanka'yi  ku'kidatcke'ye  te'-  hed-  ha11' 

that  finished  when  His  mother  her  vine  he  tied  them  together  that  finished  when 

for  her 

180  de'ye  de'  han  onni'-yan  uka'nki  aka'naki.  Ekeka11'  a'kuwe  kide'di. 

he  sent  went  and  mother  the  she  caught  she  came  And  then  he  took  her  home. 

it  out. 

ketca'na  inda'hiye. 

again  she  sent  him 

for  (Tuhe). 

e'  kantca'  Tci'dikuna' 

said  when  (?)  Teidlkuna 


E'yan  ki'di 

There  reached 
home 

taotu'  hi 

they  shoot  must 
deer 

Ekeka11', 

And  then 


ha11 

and 


“Ita' 

“  Deer 


111 


t  55 


(fern.) 


pa'wehi  nko11'  kan 

conjuring  to  I  make  when 
him  it 

tca'na  inda'hi  eyan'hin. 

again  to  seek  him  went 
(Tuhe) 


thither. 


ki}re' 

said  to 


him 


han, 

and, 


uTa'  a'yiiikta'ya11  iya'nox  tedi  e'tike  he'  ha'nde  ni',” 

“Deer  nerpetone  to  chase  she  so  saying  that  she  is  .  ” 

you  wishes  (fern. 

See 

Note) 

“ako'hi  i'na  ni',”  ki'yc  han,  anya'  diik-on'-yan  ustu'ki 


“  yard 


do  not  stand  said  to  and  man  doll  stand  it 

in  it,”  him  up 

185  han  kito'he  ne  kan  ta'-  yan  tcu'uxti  eyan'hin  ha11'  anya'  duk-on'-yan 

and  hiding  stand  when  deer  the  very  old  arrived  and  man  doll  the 
*  there 

pxwe  nonde  hande  kan  kite'  o'-k  taho'. 

gores  it  throwing  was  when  shot  hit  when  fell, 
it  down  at  him  him 

ki'di  ha11'  ke'tcuma'na  inda'hiye.  “Ita'  kan  nko11'  kune 

reached  and  again  she  sent  him  “  Deer  trap  I  have  made  it 

home  (for  Tuhe). 

a'de  don'xtu  ni',”  kiye'  kan,  Tci'dikuna'  tca'na  eyanhin'  kiye'di. 

,  .  .  ,  , ,  '  ,*4  ,  v  wnnnVi  A/1  001/1  it"  trt 

let  them  go  to  see  it,”  said  to 


Ekeka11'  kide'di. 

And  then  went  home. 


Eyan' 

There 


when 


Teidlkuna 


again 


reached 

there 


said  it  to 

him  mere  him  (Tuhe). 

Ekeka11',  “Ankadaki  yi'nki  na'  dande  ka11  tutca'ya  ni,”  kiye'  te'hetu 

And  then,  “String  small  stand  will  when  do  not  touch  it,”  saying  it  they 

(=be) 


to  him  finished 


190  kan'  de'di  xye'ni 

when  he  went  but 


WO 


/  55 


ka11' 

when 

ha11', 

and, 


Tci'dikuna' 

Tcldlkfina 

“  Konni', 

“O  mother! 


‘Ankadaka  enaski'  yi'nki-yan  ka'wako11  na'ni 

“String  of  that  size  *  small  the  what  it  do  can 
(ob.  seen) 

e  han'  tutce'  kan  dukuteke'  nax 

?  '  ”  said  when  touched  it  when  it  tied  him  sat 

[with  his 
foot] 

eyan'hin.  Dukuteke'  na'x  kan  don'hi 

arrived  there.  Tied  sat  when  saw  him 

ukan'x  kana'nki  no+|”  e'  kan 

it  caught  the  one  that  has  (said  in  calling)!  ”  said  when 

him  been  sitting 

pe'ti  yahe'ye  han  ki'  de'di.  Eyanhin' 

fire  she  took  and  carrying  went.  She  reached 

together  on  her  back  there 

195  hantca'  te'ye  te'  anse'wi-yan  du'si 

at  length  to  kill  him  wished  ax  the  took  ,. 

xude'dike  ni',”  e'  han,  “Tcane',  ikte'tu-k  ite -so“  sa-tu  pi  nedi 

that  way’  .”  said  and,  “Where  is  it  you  are  when  you  once  P];__  ou^ 
(female  sp.)  (fem.) 


anse'p  poxka' 

sledge-hammer 


tca'na 

again 

konni', 

O  mother 

sononni' 

kettle 


you  a 

hit 


han  oxte'  ani'  axi'hiye 

and  made  a  water  made  it  boil 
fire 

han,  “  Ka'wa  iksixtu' 

and  “What  you  are  crazy 


die 


ending. 
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ha',”  kiye'  ne'  kan,  44  Onkpaya',”  e'  kan, 

?  ”  said  to  him  stood  when,  “  My  head,”  said  he  when, 


“E'nl 

“  Not  it 


kihi',” 

I  think,” 


e'  hau,  44Tcane'  ikte'tu-k  ite'-son'sa-tu  pi'hedi  ha',”  kiye'  ne'  kan, 

said  and,  “Where  is  it  you  are  when  you  once  pi.  ought  (?)  ?  ”  said  to  stood  when, 


she 


hit 


die 


end¬ 

ing 


him 


44  Cnkpaya',”  e'  kan  “E'ni  kihi',”  e'  kan,  “  Inkspo'niya',”  e'  kan, 

“  My  head,”  said  when  “Notit  I  think,”  said  when,  “  [On]  my  ankle,”  said  when, 


he 


te  ha'nde 

was 


he 

han  dekinke' 

and  motioning 


she 

kite' 

to  hit  she 
him  wished 

ankada'  yinki-ya11'  ki'duksu'ki 

string  "  little  the  she  cut  it  in  two 

for  him 


200  “Heha  ni'  nkedi'  nixki',”  e  han' 

“That  is  it  .  I  said  it  because,”  said  and 
(fern.)  she 

yi'x  ne  ha11'  de'ye  ka11  pitce'  kan 

stood  and  she  sent  when  he  jumped  when 

^  it 

ha11  anse'wi  yanka'  akyan'hi  han'  i'nt-kan  kite'  te'ye  han  so11'  axihi' 

and  ax  the  (ob.)  he  took  and  her  he  hit  killed  and  kettle  boiling 

from  her  her 

ne'yan-kan  xwuhe'  unaski'ki  han,  4 4  Tci' dikuna',  kiyoxte'  nax  kan' 

that  stand- (ob.)  he  put  her  pressed  her  and,  “  O  Tcldlkfina  make  a  fire  sitting  when 

ing  one  in  down  in  it  for 

wa'x  ka11  du'ti  han  kida-ta',”  kiye'  hantc  ldde'di.  Ekeka11'  Tci'dikuna' 

cooked  when  eat  it  and  go  home”  (male  said  at  length  he  went  And  then  Tcldlkuna 

to  male,  1st  to  him  home, 

time) 

205  pa  wahi'  ha'nde.  E'ke  he'yan  ki'di  ka11,  44Tehiye'  iyfthi'  ha 

alone  crying  out  was.  So  (or  well)  there  reached  when,  “  You  killed  her  you 

again  thought. 


nr 


ki'di. 

she  came 
back. 


Kiya' 

Again 


kidi'  da'nde  ni',”  kiye'  yuke'  kan  anisti'  e'yan 

she  come  will  .”  saying  to  they  were  when  sure  there 

back  (fern.)  him  enough 

E'yan  ki'di  kan  yondaon'  sonsa'  pa'  kidon'hi  na'nki  han  tupe' 

There  she  when  her  daughters  one  head  looked  at  sat  and  hole 

reached  for  her 

home 

ne'yan  ako'hiye  na'x  kan  sonsa'  mas  a'dasan'ye  ne'  kan  tupe'-yan 

that  cleaned  away  sat  when  one  iron  heating  it  stood  when  hole  the 

(remote)  the  hair 

ako'hiye  e'dan  han  tca'ki-k  inki'yoho11'  kan  mas  e'yan  a'hin  kan 

cleaned  finished  and  hand  (ob.)  she  called  to  her  when  iron  there  took  it  when 

away  the  hair  with  it 

210  tupe'-yan  usin'hinye  kite'tu  kan  anta'  ha'nde  e'ke  on'ni  te'  tiko'he. 

hole  the  stuck  it  in  they  hit  it  when  she  was  throwing  therefore  died  *  really. 

her  head  back 

Ekeka11'  yinka'ti  yuke'di.  E'ke  yuke'  de'  kan  kide'-t  kan  inye' 

And  then  “  they  were  marrying.  So  "they  went(?)  when  to  go  home  when  food 

were  he  wished 

kikon'  tehe'detu'  kan  ekeha11'  ind-he'  anksiyo*1'  te'-hed-han'  anxti' 

made  for  they  finished  when  and  then  he  too  making  arrows  "  that  he  when  woman 

him  that  finished 

noxti'  yande'  yandi'  ani'  }^e'hiyan  inhin'.  Yaon'  nan'x  kan  Niixo'd-xapi' 

elder  that  the  (sub.)  water  close  to  arrived.  Singing  she  sat  when  Alligator  box 

kidi'x  tako'  kan  a'kidu'si-di  edantu'  kan  usin'hin  de'di.  Ekeka11', 

came  lay  when  they  continued  they  when  standing  went.  And  then, 

back,  and  down  packing  things  finished  in 

in  the  “ boat” 

21  5  44^kiyaon'  naxe'  xa  ko'  tcmahi11'  xa  dande'  nin  kan'  nldyao11'  ku- 

“  I  s*ing  he  hears  still  when  he  goes  fast  still  will  when  I  sing  he 

does 

na'xeni  ko'  kude'ni  da'nde  kan'  inye'  de'yakiya'  hi  ni',”  kiye'  tehetu' 

not  hear  when  he  not  go  will  when  food  you  must  send  sai"d  to  "  they 

ahead  for  me  (fern.)  him  finished 


kan  dedi'. 

when  he  went. 


Ekeha11' 

And  then 


in'yp 

food 


ye  de'kiya  ldde'  tea'  kan  tcu'nki  kiya'  de'ye, 


he  sent  it 
ahead 


dog 


again 


he  sent 
off 


no'xe 

chasing  went 
it 


de  du'si 


na'yi.  E'yan 

caught  swallowed  There 
it  it. 


till  all  was  when 
gone 

kaka'nakani'  han  Xyi'nixka  kiya' 

he  had  not  come  out  and  Otter  again 

(  =  had  not  reached 
the  other  shore) 
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de'ye.  E'yan  din'  tcuuxti  yan  aka'nak  na'nteke  ha11'  du'si  na'yi. 

he  sent  Thatone  (sub.)  went  so  fast  he  came  out  nearly  and  caught  swal- 


o£f.  .  (= reached  the  it” 

other  side) 

220  Ekeha11'  anksi'-k  akite'  -k  de'  ama'  tidu'p  kan  kude'ni. 

And  then  arrows  (ob.)  he  shot  when  went  ground  alighted  when  [alligator] 

on  did  not  go. 

yan  kite'  kide'  kan  piikxyi'  uxwehe' 

the  he  shot  it  forcibly  when  loop  of  string  he  sat  in  it 

Ekeha11'  tuka'ni  ti'-yan  da'  onni.  Ta'nki 

And  then  his  mother’s  house  the  he  was  going.  His  sister 
brother 

akite' 


lowed  it. 


kan 

when 


Hux  ne' 

Was’coming 
[close  at  hand] 

“Ka'wat  anksiyo 

“Whoever 


anksi' 

arrow 


Anksi'- 

Arrow 
go. 

sanhin'yan  aka'naki. 

to  the  other  side  he  got  over. 

yandi'  hu'x  ne'di. 

the  (sub.)  was  coming 

(close  at  hand). 

kide  ta'niya11  ti'dup  kan  dusi'. 


he  shot  it  forcibly  first 


it  alighted  when 


nr 

made  arrows 


225 


kan,  “Ka'wat  on'ni 

said  and,  “Whoever  made  it 


v/ 

e 


she  took 
it. 

ha'nde  on  e'ke 

was  in  the  so 
past 

han  naxa'x  kse' 

and  not  yet  break  it 


xye',” 

indeed” 


nr,”  e 


te  kan/,  “Ksa'ya  na' 

wished  when,  “Do  not  break  it. 

ha'ne.  Kine'pi  wa'adi. 

found  She  was  glad  very. 

him. 


te  ya'nde,  ha11',”  kiye'  kan,  “Xka'o11  te  nkan'de  ni',’ 

wish  you  are  (?),”  said  to  her  when,  “I  make  wish  lam  .” 


230 


ha.  Tando'  anksiyo11' 

(?)  My  brother  making 
(female  sp.)  arrows 

ko  ksunka'  hi 

if  I  break  it  will  .”  said 
(fern.) 

,  Xkindi'nkta  na',”  e'  kan  ta'fiki-yan 

It  is  mine  .”  said  when  his  sister  the 

Dusi'  wahe'  ha'nde  han,  “  Ka'k  iyo11' 

She  took  crying  out  was  and  “What  you  do 
hold 

”  e'  kan, 

said  to  her  when,  “I  make  wish  lam  .”  said  when, 

hominy  (fern.)  she 

“Tuka'nixa11'  antatka'  tcanaska  kta  wo',”  he'  kan,  “Xe'he  ni,’ 

“My  mother’s  brother  child  how  large  his  (?)”  he  said  that  when  “Itsits  .” 

(fern.) 

e  kan,  “  A'ni  axi'hiye  ko'  ek  unon'da-di',”  kiye'  kantc  kide'di. 

she  when,  “Water  you  boil  it  when  in  it  you  put  it  [the  he  said  to  at  length  he  went 

said  child]  in,”  her  home. 

“Te'hiyetu  te'  ko  ndao'  kudi',”  kiye'  kan  kide'di.  Eva11'  ki'di 

“Thev  kill  vou  wish  when  hither  becoming  he  said  when  went  home.  There  she  got 

J  J  '  back,”  to  her  home 

ha11'  a'ni  axihi'ye  yaou'  ne'di.  Yao11'  ne  ka11',  uKa',  O'-pa-na'ske- 

and  water  she  made  it  singing  she  stood.  Singing  she  when,  “  (said  in  Very  long- 
lj0il  stood  ridicule)  headed- 

hon'na  ko  naon't-kan  tando'}^a  kidi'  dande',  kiye'tu  kall/tca  ha  na,' 

fish  (sub.)  to-day  her  brother  have  will,  theytoldher  musthave  • 

come  home  tmasc.; 

xa11'  ite'tu  yanxan'  kiya'  ikin'hintu'  xa  han'tca 

you  die  when  again  do  you  [all] 

come  back 

Aui'  axi'hiye  ne'  kan,  “Antatka'-yan  ndu'si 

Water  making  it  she  stood  when,  “Child  the  I  take  it 
boil 

uxwe'henke  a'ka11  teti'  kika',”  edi'.  E'  ha'nde  ha11  aHatka'-ya11 

I  put  it  in’  suppose  it  die  Iwonderif ,”  she  said.  Sayingit  was  and  chiJd  ^tne 

uxwehe'ye.  Ekeka11'  te'ye  te  haQ'  akuwe'  ada'  f^i  tando  ne  ya11 

she  set  it  in  [the  And  then  to  kill  wished  and  taking  her  thej  wereg  one 


e'  kan,  “Ayin'xtu 

said  when,  “You  (pi.) 

235  ha',”  kiye'-daha'. 

(?),”  she  said  to  them. 


water] . 

yuwa'yan-kan 

toward  him  (ob.  ?) 


her 

a'da  on'ni. 

they  were  going. 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


along 


naxa  x 

not  yet 


teyetu'  hi  din'  avan'- 

they  time  to  when  stick 
killed  her  (?)  (?) 

yan  aku'hitu'  kan  tando'-ya11  e'man  hu'  akana'x  ka11  ama-xa'wo^ni'-ja11 

the  they  raised  it  when  her  the  just  was  came  in  w  en  '  P‘ 

[on  her]  brother  there  coming  sight  .  Q  . 

240  da'swa  de'ye  isi'nti  mak-onni'  E'xka-na'skana'-di“.  (bee  variant,  p.  %). 

behind  sent  it  fora  the  reel,  made  Long-necked  Buzzard,  (su  .). 
him  tail  ob.  it  the  Ancient  one  , .  .  i  «  •/ 

Ekeha”'  kinfe'pi  wa'adi.  A“va'  tcitci'  kide'  eya”  ^kidi  ka^  atom 

And  then  she  was  very.  People  home  on  [them] 

glad  aA1  alon& 
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kide'. 

went 

home. 

kide' 

went 


u  ■ 


ki'di 


hi',”  kiye' 

must,”  said  to 
him 


han 

and 


tcitci'tu  kan 


home  home. 

na'on-yankan'  ku'hi 


daylight  when 


upward 


they  lay  down  when 
all  along 


akini'-daha' 

walked  on  them 


;  Eyan' 

“There  [you] 
get  home 

eyan'  kidi'.  Eyan'  ki'di  kan'  pii's-kan  anya'  dex  tca'ye  han 

there  reached  There  reached  when  night  when  people  there  he  killed  and 

home  all 

de'  te  ne'  han  Kton'hi  ya'on  a'tc-kan, 

to  go  wish-  stood  and  Frog  to  sing  he  when 

ed  asked 

245  “Nkin'speni.”  Ekeka11',  “Aktada'kana'-di  nkint-ko'  nke'  na'ni,” 

“I  do  not  know  how.”  And  then,  “Ancient  of  Toads  (sub.)  .1  (sub.)  I  say  it  can,” 

e  kan',  “Aye'  pihe'di  ko,  e'x  ndo11',”  kiye'  kan  ya'on  kan, 

said  when  “Yousayit  can  if  to  say  let  me  sent  to  when  sang  when, 

it  see”  him, 

e'yan  e'  kan,  “E  na',”  e  han',  “  Pi'tcinke'di  ko,  inksponi' 

he  (?)  said  when,  “That  said  and,  “I  jump  when  my  ankle 


it  is  it  (masc.) 

dusi-di',”  ta'nki-ya11  kiye'di  xye'ni,  pitce'  kan  dus  te'  dutcup  de' 

grasp  it”  (male  his  sister  the  ’ 
to  female) 


he  said  to 
her 


but 


he 

went 


he  when  to  wished  she 
jumped  grasp  missed 

it  it 

kan,  “Nkint-ko'  etike'  nka'nt  kike'  ta  tcin'tu  ko'  tcin-ya'fik  xkida' 

when,  “I  (sub.)  just  so  lam  it  mat-  deer  theyare  when  fat  the  (ob.)  I  gather 

tersnot  fat  it 


250  e'yan  i'nkiha'hi  hi 

there  I  will  carry  it  to  you 


:r  v 


n! 

»> 

(fern.) 


on'ni. 


E'ke 


on'ni 

Therefore 


kan 


kiye'  kan  de 

she  said  when  he  went, 
to  him 

“  Ta-tcin'-daha'yi  na”  kiye'tu  yu'ke  xya'  kude  ska'-kan.  Eke  on'ni  kan 

“She  always  gathers  deer  .”  they  call  they  always  bird  (ob.)  Therefore 

fat  it  are 

Aktada'kana'  oho11'  ha'nde  dixya11',  “Xo'hi  xya',”  etu'  xa.  “Ani' 

Ancient  of  Toads  he  is  crying  out  when,  “Rain,  ”  they  always.  “Water 

say 

ayin'  te'-xti  ko  oho11'  etikehe'  a'nda-ta',”  kiye'  hantca  de'  on'ni 

you  you  very  if  be  crying  out  in  that  manner”  (male  said  to  at  length  he  went 

drink  wish  to  male,  1st  time),  him 

kan  kxo'honi-xti'  dixya11'  Aktada'kana'  ohon'  hande'  dixya11' 

when  not  rain  very  when  Ancient  of  Toads  is  crying  out  when, 

255  xya',”  etu'  xa. 

”  they  always, 
say 

(Variant  of  lines  239-240) 


“Xo'hi 

“Rain, 


15  He'xka-na'ske-na'di  maxa'wonni'  tohe'ye  daswa'  de'ye,  insindi' 

The  Ancient  of  Long  spade  hid  it  behind  sent  it  resembling 

(-necked)  Buzzards  (sub.)  a  tail 


ne 


on'ni 


di' 


on'ni 


di'. 


Eke'  onni' 

Therefore 


sind-o11' 

tail  uses 


Tuhe'  tohe'kiye'  ne 

that  he  made  "  Thunder  hiding  it  from  stand-  he 

it  being  him  ing  made  it. 

a'nde  xya'  etu'  xa.  E'ke  on'nidi'  sint  pt^a'x  ontu'  maxa'wonni 

he  is  always  they  always  Therefore  tail  flat  they  spade 

say  (or,  made  it 

usually). 

i'sind-on'ni  din'  etu'  xa.  Eke'di  si'ndi  ptpaxitu'  etu'  xa. 

out  of  it  made  they  always.  So  tail  they  are  flat  they  always, 

a  tail  say  say 


NOTES 


There  is  more  of  this  myth,  but  Betsy  had  forgotten  it. 

1.  titka  (ti  +  itJca). 

3.  ycinx1&yotu  {o);  nlco  ( o ). 

8.  Mda,  in  full  Mdadi;  Ink  (pronounced  m  +  k)—ymki/  akslx= 
aksihi. 
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10.  inxkidusasa  ( sa ). 

16.  anksi  kudexyi ;  27-28.  Ma  san  hin ;  52.  Ita  Jcan ;  and  53-54. 
Ita  nan  ikan.  In  each  case  some  verb  must  be  supplied,  either  “  I 
desire,”  or  “  fetch.” 

28.  et  passim.  ketca7ia  kiya ,  “a  second  time  again:”  one  of  these 
words  appears  superfluous,  according  to  English  ideas  of  style. 

30.  kafiJco71  nanki ,  literally,  “making  strings  he  sat,”  he  sat  sing¬ 
ing  magic  songs  to  trap  the  ducks;  duktax  kan  ( duktahi ,  kan). 

31.  He-he  -\-ha<  !  the  second  syllable  is  prolonged,  the  third  is  pro¬ 
nounced  forcibly. 

33.  innonde-k  ( nonde ,  kan  “  when  ”).  The  Thunder  being’s  uncle 
knew  of  all  these  dangers;  but  he  sent  his  nephew  thither,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  killed. 

35-36.  nkadud  ed—fikaduti  ( ti)-\-ed  ( edan ). 

36.  Ayan-toliO  xaninando-yan ,  the  name  of  a  place  supposed  to  be 
well  known  to  the  Thunder  being  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Man,  “  Where 
they  roll  logs.”  36.  nkix  (hi).  38.  duko(tkon). 

40.  inkix  kide ,  act  of  the  Old  Man;  xe  refers  to  the  Thunder  being. 

41.  sdde,  act  of  the  Thunder  being. 

52.  yankan,  the  object,  put  for  yandi ,  the  subject. 

75.  kiye  (act  of  the  eagle);  kidedi  (act  of  the  Thunder  being). 

78.  dedi  (said  of  the  eaglet).  80.  uxeheye  {xehe).  81.  tan=nitani= 
nitanyan.  82.  ant=ande ,  refers  to  the  Thunder  being.  83.  sujy  =  supi, 
black,  i.  e. ,  had  gone  out. 

83.  kide:  the  Thunder  being  started  back  toward  the  bank  of  the 
stream;  kidi,  he  reached  the  bank. 

86-89.  uksaki,  the  uncle  cut  the  bowstring  in  two. 

91.  jyuspus:  see  psi,  night. 

93.  e ,  refers  to  the  Sapsucker;  95.  kiye  (the  Thunder  being);  the  sec¬ 
ond  kiye  refers  to  the  Sapsucker;  96.  <§  (the  Thunder  being);  kinawiye , 
“the  act  of  the  bird;”  97.  dusi,  “the  act  of  the  Thunder  being.’ 

124.  kawakeni  (k,  negative  prefix;  kawake ,  “what;”  <?,  to  say;  -ni, 
negative  suffix). 

132.  yank=yankan ;  e  refers  to  one  of  the  women. 

135.  tidupi  drops  -pi  before  kan. 

137.  akutudi  instead  of  akutu  (; yaku ),  but  perhaps  because  di  here 
may  mean  “when.” 

138.  tax  ( ta )  before  uwedi ,  though  anya  in  the  preceding  line  oes 

not  become  anyax  before  uwedi. 

141.  max  refers  to  the  recumbent  Thunder  being. 
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143.  JDudutax  before  kan,  perhaps  the  full  meaning  is:  If  there  must 
be  meat  there,  I  think  that  you  are  [sitting]  eating  it;  so,  Atopix  kan 
in  line  145,  instead  of  Atopi  kan.  Compare  inhinx  kan,  “when  it 
had  to  come;  ”  tahiyan  inhinx  ko,  “  when  his  time  to  die  must  come.” 

146.  Tcldikuna ,  said  to  mean  “Old  but  small,”  the  name  of  the 
smallest  bird  found  in  Louisiana,  “the  big-eyed  bird,”  used  in  this 
myth  as  a  personal  name,  borne  by  the  son  of  the  bad  Old  Woman. 
This  is  not  the  humming-bird  ( momoxka ). 

147-150.  ahi  nedi ,  pronounced  a  hi  nedi. 

148.  Aioo  ?ieyan  xan:  xan ,  here  and  in  the  next  line,  seems  to  be  an 
imperative. 

151.  Xam  naskex  yan ,  the  verb  “fetch”  may  be  supplied  as  in  17; 
27-28;  52;  53-54. 

156.  itahanniyan ,  but  in  170,  yatahanni. 

159,  171.  de  te  ne  kan ,  “when  he  was  getting  ready  to  go;”  ada  te 
yuke  kan  would  be  “when  they  were  getting  read}r  to  go.” 

160.  indahax  lcu-te,  contracted  from  in-daha  han  ku-U.  “let  them 
alone  and  be  returning.” 

165.  man  for  manki  (?). 

170.  kiye-daha-kan ,  imperative,  female  to  male,  “Say  [thou]  to 
them.”  The  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular,  and  vice  versa,  occurs 
often  in  the  myths,  but  it  can  not  be  explained.  In  this  case  the  Old 
Woman  orders  her  son,  Tcidikuna,  to  say  something  to  Tuhe,  who  is 
only  one  person,  though  dgha  has  a  plural  reference. 

171-173.  Warning  given  to  Tuhe  by  the  daughters  of  the  Old 
Woman. 

173.  emanhin  ( = eman + inhin) . 

176.  atkyuhi  (hi):  see  yatkuhi ,  2d  sing.,  in  173;  sinx  kan,  from  sinhin , 
ka,n  causes  the  change  of  hin  to  x. 

179.  Konni  ukankayi,  “  his-mother  her-vine,  devil’s  shoestrings,” 
the  goat’s  rue  ( Tephrosa  virginiana). 

180.  ukailki ,  “it  lodged  on  her.”  There  must  have  been  a  loop 
which  caught  her,  or  which  she  caught. 

181.  pawehi  yonni  would  be  “  to  conjure  an  animal  to  or  for  another 
person.” 

197,  etc.  unkpaya ,  archaic  for  unkpayan ;  so  inhcsponiya  for  inkspon- 
iyan  (199). 

201.  kidiiksuki,  of  course  this  was  not  intentional  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  Woman. 

203.  kiyoxte  (xte),  “to  make  a  fire  for  her;”  i.  e.,  for  cooking  the 
body  of  your  dead  mother. 

205.  kldi  refers  to  Tuhe. 

213.  Nuxod-xapi ,  “  box  alligator,”  said  by  the  Biloxi  to  be  a  species 
of  alligator  which  dwells  in  the  ocean.  It  served  as  a  boat  for  Tube 
and  his  part}- . 
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216.  deyakiya  hi  ni ,  “you  must  send  it  ahead  for  me:”  said  by  the 
two  women  ( deyakiye ,  from  de). 

218.  Tuhe  threw  his  dog  into  the  water,  and  it  was  pursued  by  the 
alligator,  which  caught  and  devoured  it. 

220.  The  sense  is  not  clear  at  this  place.  Part  of  the  myth  must 
have  been  omitted,  for  nothing  more  is  said  about  the  two  women  who 
bad  been  so  helpful  to  Tuhe. 

225-226.  naxax  kse  te  kcin ,  “  when  she  was  about  to  break  it.”  See 
de  te  ne  kan  (159,  171). 

232.  0-pa-naske-honna ,  a  name  given  to  Tube’s  sister. 

233.  tandoya ,  archaic  for  tandoyan. 

237.  akuwe  ada  onni ,  “  they  were  going  in  pursuit  of  her.” 

238.  din,  “when”  (?). 

238-240.  The  Ancient  of  Long-necked  Buzzards  was  one  of  those 
who  wished  to  kill  Tuhe’s  sister,  because  she  put  her  uncle’s  child  in 
the  kettle  of  boiling  wrater.  Was  this  Buzzard  related  to  Tuhe’s 
uncle?  Or  to  Tuhe’s  uncle’s  wife? 

241.  Anya  tcitci  ....  aklni  klde.  A  similar  incident  is  found  in 
the  myth  of  the  Humming-bird  (page  73,  lines  28-34). 

252,  etc.  ohon  hande  dixy  a ”,  “ Xohi  xyaA  etu  xa.  Tube  told  the 
Toad  that  when  he  wanted  water,  he  must  call,  and  rain  should  come, 
affording  him  plenty  to  drink.  Therefore,  say  the  Biloxi,  when  the 
Toad  cries  rain  comes. 

TRANSLATION 

The  uncle  of  Tuhe,  the  Thunder  being,  confined  his  nephew  in  the 
house  and  went  to  get  medicine  to  administer  to  him.  The  man’s 
wife,  while  going  to  the  stream  to  dip  up  water,  found  a  squirrel. 
When  she  returned  home,  she  said  to  Tube,  “  Shoot  that  squirrel  for 
me.”  He  replied,  “  I  can  not  shoot  it."  But  the  woman  said,  “  It  is 
lodged  in  the  brush.” 

“I  can  not  shoot  it,”  repeated  the  youth.  Then  Tuhe’s  sister 
pushed  an  arrow  through  a  crack  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  Tube 
shot  through  the  crack,  killing  the  squirrel.  1  hen  his  sister  ran 
thither  and  picked  up  all  the  claws,  as  she  supposed,  but  she  over¬ 
looked  a  very  tiny  one. 

Whereupon  the  woman  went  thither,  seized  the  tiny  claw,  and 
scratched  herself  in  many  places,  drawing  much  blood;  and  being  veiy 
bloody  she  lay  by  the  fireplace,  grunting  there  till  the  return  of  nei 
husband.  In  response  to  his  inquiry,  she  said,  “  lour  nephew  whom 
you  confined  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  magic  powei 
scratched  me  again  and  again,  and  so  I  lie  here  in  this  condition. 

The  enraged  man  said  to  his  nephew,  “Since  you  have  been  going 
out  [despite  my  command  to  stay  in],  you  can  now  remain  out.  Fetch 
me  arrow  shafts.”  Then  Tuhe  went  to  gather  ariow  shafts.  n  is 
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return  with  them,  the  uncle  said,  “  These  are  not  the  right  kind. 
Fetch  spotted  arrow  shafts.”  So  Tuhe  departed  again.  He  took  some 
food  with  him,  and  put  it  down  on  the  ground  while  he  continued 
walking  about.  While  he  was  seeking  the  spotted  arrow  shafts  the 
Ancient  of  Rabbits  found  the  food  and  sat  there  eating  it.  Just  then 
Tuhe  returned,  and  the  Ancient  of  Rabbits  questioned  him,  saying, 
“Why  are  you  walking  about?”  “I  am  going  about  because  my 
uncle  ordered  me  to  get  him  some  spotted  arrow  shafts,”  replied 
Tuhe. 

“Cut  a  black  rattan  vine  into  four  pieces  and  bring  them  to  me,” 
said  the  Ancient  of  Rabbits.  This  was  done  by  Tuhe.  The  Rabbit 
rolled  the  pieces  of  the  rattan  vine  over  and  over,  and,  behold,  they 
became  rattlesnakes  that  chased  one  another.  But  they  soon  resumed 
the  form  of  spotted  arrow  shafts,  which  Tuhe  carried  home  on  his 
back.  On  reaching  home  he  began  to  make  the  arrows,  but  the  uncle 
ordered  him  to  go  to  seek  turkey  feathers. 

He  found  the  turkeys  and  gathered  many  feathers,  which  he  carried 
home.  But  the  uncle  said,  “These  are  not  the  right  kind.  Fetch 
white  turkey  feathers.”  So  Tuhe  had  to  depart  again.  He  reached 
the  edge  of  a  lake,  where  a  very  Aged  Man  sat  trapping  ducks. 
Tuhe’s  dog  scared  off  the  ducks,  which  went  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  where  they  sat  on  the  water.  “Oh!”  said  the  Old  Man, 
“some  one  has  been  coming  here,  and  he  has  scared  off  my  ducks. 
See!  I  will  kill  3rou  and  throw  you  away.”  Then  arising  to  his  feet 
he  moved  along.  Tuhe  approached  him,  and  the  Old  Man  said,  “  Why 
are  you  walking  about?”  “My  uncle  ordered  me  to  procure  the 
feathers  of  white  turkeys;  therefore  I  am  walking  about,”  replied  the 
youth.  “I  will  go  home  and  eat,”  said  the  Old  Man,  “and  then  I  will 
whip  you  at  the  place  where  they  roll  logs,  in  which  event  there  will 
be  plenty  of  white  turkeys  everywhere.”  So  the  Old  Man  took  Tuhe 
to  his  home.  When  he  got  there,  the  Old  Man  cut  a  bamboo  brier  in 
four  pieces,  with  one  of  which  he  whipped  Tuhe  as  he  moved  along. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  course  the  Old  Man  took  another  piece  of 
the  brier,  continuing  the  castigation,  whipping  Tuhe  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  Then  he  used  the  third  piece,  and  finally  the  fourth,  and 
then  left  him. 

Tuhe  then  sat  down,  being  very  bloody.  His  dogs  trailed  him  and 
were  yelping  as  they  came.  He  whistled,  and  the  dogs  came  to  him 
and  licked  off  the  blood.  Then  the  youth  arose,  called  his  dogs,  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Old  Man,  and  when  he  found  him  he  killed  the  Old 
Man.  The  dogs  seized  the  Old  Woman,  who  cried  out,  “I  fed  him,” 
hoping  to  find  mercy.  But  they  killed  her.  Tuhe  climbed  up  into 
the  loft,  where  he  found  a  great  quantity  of  dried  duck  meat,  which 
he  threw  down,  sharing  it  with  his  dogs.  When  he  finished  eating 
and  was  preparing  to  go  home,  his  sister,  who  thought  that  he  was 
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dead,  was  coming  toward  him,  following  his  trail.  The  dogs  just  then 
were  chasing  white  turkeys,  and  the  latter  flew  toward  the  approach¬ 
ing  girl,  who  leaped  up  with  arms  above  her  head,  trying  to  catch  the 
turkeys.  She  fell  to  the  ground  with  one  just  as  her  brother  reached 
her.  He  picked  off  the  feathers  and  carried  them  home  to  his  uncle. 

u  Fetch  deer  sinew,”  said  the  uncle.  So  the  youth  departed  again. 
He  shot  a  deer,  picked  off  the  sinew,  and  carried  it  home  to  his  uncle, 
who  said,  “This  is  not  the  kind.  Get  the  sinew  of  a  white  deer.” 
And  when  the  youth  had  departed  for  that  purpose  and  was  walking 
about  in  search  of  that  kind  of  sinew,  the  White  Deer  [chief?!  found 
him,  and  said,  “Why  are  you  walking  about?”  “  My  uncle  said  that 
I  was  to  bring  him  the  sinew  of  a  white  deer,  so  1  am  walking  about,” 
said  Tuhe.  “Take  my  sinew,”  said  the  White  Deer.  “Replace  it 
with ‘the  peeled  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.”  And  the  youth- did  so. 
“He  told  you  that  because  he  wished  your  death.  But  he  shall  see 
you  return  alive,”  said  the  White  Deer.  Then  they  separated,  the 
youth  returning  home. 

When  he  got  home,  his  uncle  said,  “Fetch  a  small  bird,  so  that  the 
child  may  have  it  for  playing  roughly.”  The  youth  departed,  and 
when  he  had  almost  captured  the  young  bird,  the  old  mother  [Eagle! 
came  back  and  was  flying  round  and  round  her  nest.  As  she  was  thus 
flying,  she  addressed  Tuhe:  “What  is  your  business? ”  “My  uncle 
said  that  I  was  to  fetch  the  young  bird  as  a  playmate  for  the  child; 
hence  I  have  been  going  about,”  replied  Tuhe.  “Well!  wait  till  I  go 
first  to  the  village  to  examine  it  and  then  return  hither,”  said  the 
mother  Eagle.  She  took  some  pokeberries  in  her  claws  and  departed. 
When  she  reached  the  house  she  flew  round  and  round  above  the 
house,  and  when  she  squeezed  the  pokeberries  the  red  juice  was  falling 
into  the  yard. 

When  the  people  noticed  this,  they  said,  “  He  is  dead,’  and  they  weie 
very  glad.  While  they  were  acting  thus,  Tuhe’s  sister  was  crying. 
The  Eagle  noticed  her,  and  then  departed  homeward.  On  reaching 
home,  she  asked,  “  How  large  is  the  child?  ”  “  It  is  large  enough  to  sit 
alone,”  replied  Tuhe.  “Well,  my  youngest  child  is  always  hungry, 
said  the  Eagle,  as  she  handed  this  young  one  to  lube.  ‘  If  the  child 
is  sitting  alone  when  you  reach  home,  say,  ‘this  is  the  small  bird 
about  ’which  you  were  speaking,’  and  pitch  it  on  the  child.  1  hey  hav e 
done  so  to  you  just  because  they  wish  your  death,  but  you  shall  not  die, 

they  shall  see  you  reach  home,”  said  the  Eagle. 

When  Tuhe  reached  the  house  with  the  eaglet,  he  pitched  it  on  the 
child,  and  said,  “This  is  the  small  bird  about  which  you  were  speaking. 
Away  went  the  eaglet,  clutching  the  child  in  its  talons,  and  all  the 
people  ran  in  pursuit  of  it.  Up  went  the  eaglet,  and  as  he  flew,  not  i 
ing  but  the  bones  of  the  child  fell  to  the  ground.  Therefore  since 
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that  time  eagles  have  wanted  children  badly:  they  are  fond  of  eating 
them,  so  say  the  people. 

When  the  uncle  had  finished  making  the  arrows,  he  made  Tube  enter 
a  boat  with  him,  in  wrhich  they  crossed  the  great  water  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  fire  to  the  grass  on  the  opposite  side.  “Set  fire  to  the  grass,” 
said  the  uncle  to  Tuhe.  Then  the  nephew  went  ahead  firing  the  grass, 
the  uncle  following  him.  When  the  fire  went  out,  the  youth  thought, 
“  He  must  have  started  home,”  so  he  ran  back  to  the  bank.  On  reach¬ 
ing  there  he  found  that  his  uncle  had  the  boat  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  water;  so  he  unstrung  his  bow,  took  off  the  string,  one  end  of 
which  he  threw  toward  the  boat.  It  caught  on  the  boat,  and  Tuhe 
began  to  pull  the  boat  ashore.  But  when  it  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  water,  the  uncle  cut  the  string  and  it  returned  to  the  middle  of 
the  water.  Then  Tuhe  made  a  loop  in  the  string,  and  threw  it  again. 
Again  it  caught  on  the  boat,  and  Tube  began  to  draw  it  ashore.  But 
when  it  had  neared  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  uncle  cut  the  string, 
and  away  went  the  boat  back  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  This  was 
repeated  with  a  like  result.  The  fourth  time  that  Tube  threw  the 
string,  it  did  not  reach  the  boat,  and  the  uncle  left  him  and  went  home. 

Then  Tuhe  thought,  “I  can  go  around  the  bank  of  the  stream.” 
So  he  was  walking  along  till  it  was  getting  dusk.  Just  then  a  Sap- 
sucker  cried  out  uTin!”  “O  pshaw!  what  does  such  an  ugly  bird  as 
that  amount  to ?  ”  said  Tuhe.  “I  can  extricate  you  from  your  trouble,” 
said  the  Sap-sucker.  “If  you  can  do  anything  for  me,  please  do  it,” 
said  Tuhe.  “You  must  first  sleep  in  my  house,”  replied  the  Sap- 
sucker.  “IIow  can  I  climb  thither  ?  ”  inquired  Tuhe.  Whereupon  the 
Sap-sucker  thrust  out  its  tongue,  which  became  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  ground,  and  Tuhe  caught  hold  of  the  tongue,  and  thus  climbed 
up  the  tree  into  the  nest.  While  he  was  reclining  there,  the  Old 
Woman  was  coming  in  the  distance.  On  reaching  the  tree,  she  said, 
“O  yes!  does  he  not  lie  right  here?”  And  she  remained  there  hitting 
against  the  tree  till  day,  when  she  disappeared. 

Then  Tube  came  to  the  ground  and  resumed  his  wanderings,  travel¬ 
ing  till  dusk.  Then  he  heard  the  cry  of  the  Ancient  of  large  black 
Woodpeckers.  “  O  pshaw!  what  can  such  an  ugly  bird  as  that  accom¬ 
plish?”  “I  can  extricate  you  from  your  trouble,”  replied  the  Wood¬ 
pecker.  “If  you  can  do  anything  for  me,  please  do  it,”  said  Tuhe. 
“You  must  first  sleep  in  my  house,”  replied  the  Woodpecker.  “How 
can  I  climb  thither?”  inquired  the  youth.  Whereupon  the  Wood¬ 
pecker  thrust  down  his  tongue,  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground,  and  Tube  caught  hold  of  the  tongue  and  thus  climbed  up  the 
tree  into  the  nest.  While  he  wTas  reclining  there,  the  Old  Woman 
was  coming  in  the  distance.  On  reaching  the  tree,  she  said,  “  O  yes! 
does  he  not  lie  right  here?”  And  she  remained  there  hitting  against 
the  tree  till  da}^,  when  she  vanished. 
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Then  Tuhe  came  to  the  ground  and  resumed  his  wanderings,  travel¬ 
ing  until  dusk.  It  was  then  that  he  heard  the  hooting  of  a  Swamp 
Owl.  “O  pshaw!”  said  he,  “what  can  an  ugly  swamp  owl  accom¬ 
plish?”  “I  can  extricate  you  from  your  trouble,”  said  the  Swamp 
Owl.  “If  you  can  do  anything  for  me,  please  do  it,”  replied  Tuhe. 
“You  must  first  sleep  in  my  house,”  said  the  Swamp  Owl.  “  How 
can  I  climb  thither?  ”  replied  Tuhe.  Then  the  Swamp  Owl  made  some 
steps  of  toadstools,  one  of  which  he  barely  stuck  on  the  tree,  and 
against  which  he  warned  Tuhe,  who  stepped  over  it  and  climbed  the 
tree  by  means  of  the  other  steps.  Again  was  the  Old  Woman  coming 
in  the  distance.  Well,  she  reached  there,  and  said,  “Right  here  does 
he  lie.”  And  addressing  the  dogs,  she  said,  “You  must  catch  him 
when  he  falls,  as  I  will  climb  the  tree  and  knock  him  down.  Though 
he  should  say,  4  It  is  I,’  do  not  release  him.”  Then  she  started  to 
climb  the  tree,  putting  her  foot  on  the  toadstool  that  was  barely  stick¬ 
ing  there.  It  gave  way,  her  foot  slipped,  and  down  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  then  the  dogs  seized  her.  Though  she  cried,  “  It  is  I! 
It  is  I!”  they  would  not  release  her.  When  it  was  daylight  the  dogs 
released  her  and  she  disappeared. 

Then  Tuhe  came  to  the  ground  and  resumed  his  wanderings,  going 
till  dusk.  He  had  gone  along  without  any  one  saying  anything  to 
him  until  he  found  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  he  entered  and  there 
he  lay  down  to  rest.  Again  was  the  Old  Woman  coming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  “Right  here  does  he  lie,”  said  she.  She  reached  the  hole  and 
peeped  down  into  it,  but,  as  it  lightened,  she  went  off  and  fell.  So  she 
kept  on  doing  till  day.  And  then  she  disappeared. 

Then  Tuhe  came  out  of  the  hole  in  the  ground  and  was  traveling 
till  noon,  when  he  found  a  ford.  He  climbed  a  tree  which  stood  near 
and  was  sitting  up  there  when  two  women  were  coming  to  get  water. 
On  reaching  the  stream  they  peeped  down  into  it  and  saw  the  shadow 
of  the  youth.  “A  very  handsome  man  is  there,”  said  one,  and  she 
entered  the  water  and  caught  at  the  reflection,  but  she  brought  up 
nothing  but  leaves.  Thus  the  two  continued  for  some  time,  getting 
very  cold.  At  length,  when  Tuhe  observed  their  condition,  he  spit 
down  on  them.  As  they  raised  their  eyes,  they  beheld  him,  and  cried, 
“Get  down!”  Then  he  got  down,  and  they  took  him  to  their  house, 
where  they  fed  him,  first  offering  him  stewed  human  flesh.  1  never 
eat  such  food,”  said  he,  so  they  gave  him  stewed  venison.  When  he 
had  eaten  that,  they  said,  “  Mother  is  very  bad.”  They  referred  to 
the  Old  Woman,  whose  daughters  they  were.  They  laid  him  in  a  long 
box,  which  they  locked.  By  the  time  he  had  laid  down  in  this  box, 
the  Old  Woman  had  come  home.  Then  she  began  to  eat,  and  was 
sniffing  the  air.  “There  is  food  here  which  has  a  strong  odor,”  said 
she.  To  which  her  daughters  responded,  “If  there  is  really  any  food 
here,  it  must  be  that  which  you  are  eating.  5  “But  this  has  a  fiesh 
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smell,”  said  the  Old  Woman.  “  If  there  is  anything  here  which  has  a 
fresh,  strong  odor,  it  must  be  that  which  you  are  eating,”  replied  her 
daughters. 

“Tcidikuna,”  said  the  Old  Woman  to  her  son,  “pull  that  box 
toward  me.”  And  he  pulled  the  box;  but  when  he  had  drawn  it  to 
her  and  she  opened  it,  it  was  empty.  Then  she  said,  “Bring  the  other 
one.”  That  too  proved  to  be  empty,  and  so  did  a  third.  Then  she 
said,  “Bring  that  long  box.”  When  he  began  to  pull  it,  he  said,  “O 
mother,  it  is  very  heavy.”  “Let  it  alone!”  said  she,  as  she  ran 
toward  it.  When  she  reached  there  and  opened  the  box,  it  lightened 
so  that  she  retreated  some  distance  and  fell  to  the  ground.  On  rising 
to  her  feet,  she  said,  “1  said  that  this  was  the  way,  and  so  it  is. 
Make  a  tire  in  the  back  room.”  So  they  were  making  a  tire  there. 
“Tcidikuna,  say  to  your  sisters’  husband  (i.  e.,  Tuhe)  that  he  is  to 
take  a  small  bird  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  swallow  it  whole.” 
So  Tcidikuna  went  to  Tube,  and  said,  “  Mother  says  that  you  are  to 
seek  the  small  bird  and  bring  it  to  her  that  she  may  swallow  it.”  And 
the  two  daughters  said  to  Tuhe,  “If  you  take  hold  of  the  small  bird, 
and  it  flies  upward  with  you,  let  it  go  and  return  hither.”  He  went  and 
grasped  the  small  bird,  which  flew  up  into  the  air  with  him.  Though 
they  had  said  to  him,  “Let  it  go  and  return  hither,”  he  decided  to 
retain  his  grasp,  and  so  he  was  going  higher  into  the  air.  When  he 
had  gone  very  high,  the  Old  Woman  said,  “O  Tcidikuna,  go  and  see 
how  they  are.  He  may  be  up  very  high.”  Then  Tcidikuna  departed, 
and  when  he  saw  that  Tuhe  and  the  bird  had  indeed  gone  very  far,  he 
cried  out,  “O  mother!”  Whereupon  the  Old  Woman  took  some  fire, 
and  when  she  reached  there  she  set  fire  to  the  tree  on  a  high  branch 
of  which  Tuhe  was  lodged. 

Then  Tube  began  to  sing  a  magic  song,  which  caused  a  great  rain, 
and  that  drove  the  Old  Woman  away  and  put  out  the  fire.  And  then 
Tuhe  descended  to  the  ground  and  resumed  his  travels. 

When  the  Old  Woman  reached  home,  she  said,  “O  Tcidikuna,  go 
yonder  and  invite  your  brother-in-law  to  run  a  race  with  me.”  So 
Tcidikuna  departed,  and  when  he  found  Tuhe  he  gave  him  the  invita¬ 
tion.  But  the  daughters  gave  Tuhe  another  warning:  “There  is  a 
hole  in  the  ground  close  to  the  goal,  and  when  you  reach  there,  she 
will  try  to  throw  you  into  it.  But  when  you  reach  there  before  her, 
jump  over  the  hole,  and  on  her  arrival,  push  her  into  it.”  When  Tuhe 
reached  the  starting  place,  the  Old  Woman  said  to  him,  “  Let  us  go,” 
as  she  stood  there  pretending  that  she  was  about  to  start.  “  O  yes,” 
said  she,  “you  are  all  scared.”  As  they  went,  Tuhe  reached  the  hole 
in  the  ground  over  which  he  jumped,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  other  side, 
up  came  the  Old  Woman,  whom  he  pushed,  causing  her  to  fall  into  the 
hole,  down  which  she  disappeared,  making  a  series  of  rattling  sounds. 
Tube  then  returned  to  the  young  women,  but  Tcidikuna  sat  a  while 
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by  the  hole  in  the  ground,  weeping  over  his  mother’s  disaster.  Check¬ 
ing  his  tears,  he  tied  together  several  vines  of  the  ‘ k  devil’s  shoestrings,’’ 
lowered  them  into  the  hole  to  his  mother,  who  climbed  the  vines  and 
reached  the  surface  of  the  earth  again.  Her  son  took  her  home,  and 
when  they  reached  there  she  sent  him  again  after  Tuhe.  “  When  I 
conjure  a  deer  to  him,  he  must  shoot  it,”  said  the  Old  Woman.  But 
her  daughters  warned  Tuhe  again:  “She  is  saying  that  because  she 
wishes  her  pet  deer  to  chase  you.  Do  not  stand  in  the  yard.”  So  he 
took  a  doll  shaped  like  a  man,  stood  it  up  in  the  yard,  and  hid  himself. 
Not  long  after  the  very  aged  deer  arrived  there,  rushed  on  the  man 
doll,  gored  it,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  down  when  Tuhe  shot  him, 
wounded  him,  and  made  him  fall  to  the  ground.  And  then  Tuhe  went 
back.  When  he  reached  home,  the  Old  Woman  sent  to  him  again. 
“I  have  made  a  deer  trap.  Let  him  go  and  see  it,”  said  she.  So 
Tcidikuna  went  and  delivered  the  message.  But  the  daughters  said, 
“  When  you  see  the  small  string  there,  do  not  touch  it.”  But  he 
thought,  “What  harm  can  so  small  a  string  do?  ”  and  when  he  touched 
it  with  his  foot,  he  was  caught  in  the  trap,  and  Tcidikuna  came  again 
to  the  place.  When  he  saw  that  Tuhe  had  been  caught,  he  called  out, 
“O  mother!  O  mother!  halloo!  he  has  been  caught!”  Then  the  Old 
Woman  caught  up  her  sledge  hammer,  kettle,  and  some  fire,  and  went 
to  the  place.  She  made  a  fire,  and  put  some  water  in  the  kettle  to  boil, 
and  then  as  she  wished  to  kill  him  she  seized  the  ax,  and  said,  “You 
are  very  foolish  to  act  in  that  manner  [?].”  “  Where  ought  one  to 

hit  you  in  order  to  kill  you-outright  at  one  blow?”  “On  my  head,” 
said  Tuhe.  “  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  it.  Where  ought  one  to  hit 
you  in  order  to  kill  you  outright  at  one  blow?”  repeated  she.  “On 
my  head,”  said  he.  “I  think  that  that  is  not  the  place,”  replied  the 
Old  Woman.  “On  my  ankle,”  said  he.  “I  think  that  that  is  the 
place,”  said  she,  and  as  she  was  wishing  to  hit  him,  she  raised  her  arm 
to  give  the  blow,  but  when  she  struck  at  him  he  leaped  aside,  and  the 
weapon  descended  on  the  little  string  and  cut  it  in  two  without  hinting 
Tuhe,  who  snatched  the  ax  from  her,  hit  her  with  it,  and  killed  her 
[as  he  thought].  He  put  the  body  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
pressing  it  down  into  the  kettle.  “O  Tcidikuna,”  said  Tuhe,  sit 
here  and  keep  up  the  fire  in  order  to  boil  your  mothers  body,  and 
when  it  is  cooked,  eat  it  and  depart  home.”  After  saying  this  Tuhe 
went  home,  leaving  Tcidikuna  there  alone,  crying  aloud.  .  t 
Well,  when  Tuhe  reached  home  the  two  young  women  said,  “You 
thought  that  you  had  killed  her,  but  she  will  return.”  And  not 
long  after  they  had  spoken,  their  mother  returned.  Then  one  of  her 
daughters  sat  by  her  to  examine  her  head.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  Old  Woman’s  head,  and  the  daughter  cleaned  the  hair  away 
from  the  hole.  The  other  daughter  was  heating  an  iron  rod,  and  when 
the  first  daughter  had  cleaned  the  hair  away  from  the  hole  in  her 
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mother’s  head,  she  waved  her  hand  toward  her  sister,  who  carried  the 
hot  iron  to  her,  thrust  it  into  the  hole  in  the  head,  causing  the  Old 
Woman  to  throw  her  head  back  several  times  before  she  really  died. 
The  death  of  the  Old  Woman  having  removed  the  sole  obstacle,  the 
two  young  women  became  the  wives  of  Tuhe. 

After  they  had  been  married  for  some  time,  Tube  wished  to  return 
to  his  boyhood’s  home,  so  the  women  prepared  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  journey,  and  he  made  a  number  of  arrows.  When  the  prepara¬ 
tions  were  completed,  the  elder  wife  went  close  to  the  stream  and 
began  to  sing  a  magic  song,  which  caused  an  immense  alligator  [such 
as  the  Biloxi  say  frequent  salt  water]  to  appear.  This  alligator  served 
as  a  boat,  and  on  him  they  piled  their  food  and  other  possessions,  after 
which  they  got  upon  him,  and  off  he  started  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  stream. 

Then  each  of  the  women  said,  “  So  long  as  he  hears  me  sing,  he  will 
continue  to  go  rapidly,  but  when  he  does  not  hear  me  sing,  you  must 
throw  some  of  the  food  in  advance  of  him.  The  alligator  swam 
toward  the  food,  and  seized  and  devoured  it.  Tuhe  continued  throwing 
the  food  beyond  the  alligator  till  it  was  all  gone.  Then  he  took  his  dog 
and  threw  it  into  the  water.  The  alligator  overtook  the  dog,  caught 
it,  and  swallowed  it.  Not  long  after  Tuhe  threw  the  otter  into  the  water, 
and  he  too  was  devoured  by  the  alligator  when  he  had  almost  reached 
the  other  side.  As  a  last  resource  Tuhe  began  to  shoot  his  arrows 
ahead  of  the  alligator,  but  when  an  arrow  alighted  on  the  ground,  the 
alligator  stopped  swimming.  At  last  Tuhe  [must  have]  fastened  to 
the  arrow  a  string  with  a  loop  at  one  end.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
loop  [sic],  and  shot  the  arrow  with  great  force,  causing  it  to  reach  the 
ground,  and  so  he  alighted  on  the  other  side.  [What  became  of  his 
two  wives  has  been  forgotten.  But  they  could  not  have  been  left  on 
the  alligator!  ] 

Then  Tuhe  was  going  toward  the  house  of  his  uncle.  At  the  same 
time  his  sister  was  approaching.  When  he  noticed  her  approach,  he 
shot  an  arrow  far  into  the  air,  and  when  it  alighted  the  sister  took 
it  up.  “Whoever  has  been  making  arrows?  My  brother  used  to 
make  arrows  just  like  this.  But  no  matter  who  made  this  I  will  break 
it,”  said  she.  She  was  just  about  to  break  it  when  he  said,  “Do  not 
break  it.  It  is  mine.”  At  once  she  discovered  his  presence  and  was 
very  glad.  She  caught  hold  of  him  and  cried  aloud  [from  joy]. 
“What  are  you  desiring  to  do?”  said  he.  “I  am  wishing  to  make 
hominy,”  she  replied.  “How  large  is  my  uncle’s  child?”  said  he. 
“It  sits  alone,”  replied  the  sister.  “When  the  water  boils  in  the 
kettle,  put  the  child  into  it!  When  they  wish  to  kill  you  for  doing 
that,  return  to  me.”  Then  Tuhe  left  her,  and  she  returned  to  her 
uncle’s  house.  She  made  the  water  boil,  and  she  stood  by  it  singing. 
As  she  sang,  some  bystander  remarked,  “Ha,  ha!  Very-long-headed- 
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Fish  must  have  been  told  that  her  brother  would  come  back  to-day.” 
At  which  she  rejoined,  “Do  you  always  come  back  after  you  have 
died?” 

When  the  water  was  boiling,  she  said  [to  herself],  “I  wonder 
whether  the  child  would  die  if  I  put  it  in  the  boiling  water.”  Saying 
this  she  took  the  child  and  set  it  in  the  water.  And  then  they  wished 
to  kill  her,  and  as  she  had  fled  they  went  along  in  pursuit  of  her, 
going  toward  the  place  where  her  brother  was  standing.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  killing  her,  one  having  raised  a  stick  on  her,  when  her 
brother  came  in  sight  right  there.  The  Ancient  of  Long-necked  Buz¬ 
zards,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  thrust  a  spade  behind  him  to  hide  it 
from  Tuhe,  and  so  he  formed  it  into  a  tail  for  himself.  [See  variant 
below.] 

When  the  sister  saw  Tuhe  she  was  very  glad.  Then  the  people  lay 
down  all  along,  touching  one  another,  forming  a  line  of  bodies  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  place  where  they  were  about  to  kill  the  sister  to  the 
home  of  her  uncle.  “  You  must  get  home,”  said  the  sister  to  Tuhe,  so 
he  walked  along  over  the  line  of  bodies,  and  thus  reached  home. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  killed  all  the  people  who  were  there  as  soon 
as  night  came,  and  by  daylight  he  wished  to  go  upward.  So  he  asked 
the  Frog  to  sing  a  magic  song  for  him,  but  the  Frog  replied,  “I  do 
not  know  how.”  Then  the  Ancient  of  Toads  said,  “I  can  say  it.” 
“If  you  can  say  it,  let  me  hear  you  say  it,”  said  Tuhe.  Then  the  Toad 
began  to  sing.  “That  is  it,”  said  Tuhe.  Next,  addressing  his  sister, 
he  said,  “  When  I  leap  upward,  grasp  my  ankle.”  But  when  he 
leaped  she  grasped  at  the  ankle  and  missed  it.  “I  shall  remain  here,” 
said  she.  “When  the  deer  are  fat,  I  will  collect  the  fat  and  will  carry 
it  to  you,”  said  she  as  Tuhe  ascended.  Therefore  since  that  day  they 
always  call  the  bird  (snipe)  “  She-always-gathers-deer-fat.”  And  since 
then  when  a  toad  cries  the  people  always  say,  “It  is  going  to  rain,” 
because  Tuhe  had  said  to  the  Ancient  of  Toads,  “  When  you  are  very 
thirsty,  be  crying  out  in  that  manner  and  rain  shall  come.” 

[Variant  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph,  above] 

The  Ancient  of  Long-necked  Buzzards  hid  a  spade  behind  him 
to  conceal  it  from  Tuhe;  he  made  it  resemble  a  tail.  For  this  reason 
the  Biloxi  say  that  the  buzzard  has  a  tail.  Because  of  this  act  of  the 
Ancient  of  Long-necked  Buzzards,  his  making  a  tail  out  of  the  spade, 
the  buzzard’s  tail  is  flat,  they  say. 

29.  The  Otter  and  the  Sun 


Xyini'xkana'  anixya'  donhi'  de'  te  ne'  kan  ku"lui°  ya  ndi  de 

Ancient  of  Otters  ball  play  to  see  to  go  wished  stood  when  grandmo  ^ 

ku'kiyo'hanni.  “De'  kike'  exti'k  ne'  han  xku'  da  nde  na ,  «b 

did  not  wish  for  him.  ‘‘That  makes  no  far  off  stood  and  I  will  be  coming  / _ ^  , 


kike'  exti'k 

makes  no  far  off 
difference 


1  will  be  coming 
back 


(masc.), 
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hantca  de'di.  Eyanhin/  exti'ya11  kan  sinx  ne'  kan  an'xti  din',  “Anya'di 

when  (or,  went.  Reached  faroS  at  was  stand-  when  woman  (sub.),  "Person 
a  while)  there  (?)  ing 

n&'  kiyS'tu  kida-te'.  Yan,sixti  ni'.”  Eyan'hin  ha11',  “Anxti'  nanke'di 

that  speak  to  [to] go  home.  He  smells  .”  Reached  and,  ‘‘Woman  that  distant 

very  strong  (fern.),  there  sitting  one 

5  ya'kida  hi',  e'di'  na'.  lyan'sixti',  e'di  na',”  kiye'  kan,  “Anhan',” 

you  are  to  that  she  .  You  smell  very  she  .”  said  to  when  “Yes,” 
go  home  says  (masc.)  strong  says  (masc.),  him 

e'  han  sinx  ne'di.  Sinx  ne'  kan  ke'tcuma'na  eyan'hin.  Kiya'  ki'ye 

said  and  was  standing.  Was  stand-  when  again  reached  Again  said  to 

he,  ing  there.  him 

kan,  uAnxti'  nanke'di  ya'kida  hi',  e'di  na'.  Iyan'sixti'  e'di  na',” 

when,  "Woman  that  distant  you  are  to  that  she  .  You  smell  very  she  .” 

sitting  one  go  home  says  (masc.)  strong  says  (masc.), 

4'  han 


kiye'  kan  “Anhan',  xkida'd  unne'di  xye'ni  e'tikex  unne',” 

said  to  when  “Yes,  I  go  home  I  stood  but  that  way  I  stand” 

(or,  yet) 

kiyo'wo  hu'  kan  ko'  kide'di. 

another  was  when  with-  he  started 

coming  out  home. 


him 

sinx  ne'  kan 

was  standing  when 


ke'tcuma'na 

again 


e 

said  and 
he 

Eva11' 

There 


10 


kidi 

reached 
home 

tci'dike 

is  the  rea¬ 
son  why 


ha11'  kawake'ni  ni 

and  saying  nothing  walk¬ 
ing 

kiye'  kan, 

said  to  when, 


yaku',” 

you  have 
been  com¬ 
ing  back” 


him 


ha'nde. 

was. 

“Anxti' 

"Woman 


waiting 

Ekeka11'  kun'-kun  ya'ndi,  “Ka'k 

And  then  his  grand-  the  (sub.),  "What 
mother 

d^,  t  Inyan'sixti'  ’  yanke'-tu  kan 

(sub.),  ‘You  smell  so  they  said  as 


strong  ’ 


na,”  e' 


xku'di 

I  have 
been  com-  (masc.),  he 
ing  back 


kan,  kua'kun  ya'ndi  in'tcpe  a'nde 

said  when  his  grand-  the  (sub.)  laughing  was 
mother  at  him 


about  me 

naha',  “fi'tike 

awhile  “That  is  the 
way 


ni'  hinye'  ku-ina'xani'xti  idedi'  nixki',”  ki'ye  ha'nde  naha'  tix  key 


I  said  to 
(fern.)  you 

de  o11'  ki'di 


V 

h 


ou  would  not 
ear  it  at  all 


you  went  anyhow,” 


saying 
to  him 


was 


a  while  medi-  to 
cine  dig 

o11'  Ri  ch  han  ti'x  uwe'  te'-hed-han  i'kune'ye  te'-hed-han  kiya' 

was  go-  came  and  medi-  stewed  that  fin-  when  made  him  that  fin-  when  again 

ing  back  cine  ished  vomit  by  ished 

means  of  it 

“Tca'k  in6'  yaku'ni  ko  kiya'  he'yan-kan  sinx  ne  han' 

“Where  you  you  were  when  again  there  at  be  standing  and 
stood  not  returning 

ku-te',”  kiye'  hed-han',  “Ka'k  iye'tu  ko',  ‘Naxa'x  o 

becoming  said  to  fin-  when,  "What  they  say  if,  ‘Just  fish 

back,”  him  ished  to  you 


15  kuduta11'  han, 

urged  him  on  and, 
[to  go] 


'  huwe' 

stewed 


ndud  e'dan 

I  have  finished 
eating 

kan  de'di. 

when  he  went. 


na 


/  5 


a-t6',”  kiye'  han,  “Yata'na  ku-t6',”  kiye' 

and,  “  Soon  be  coming  said  to 
back,”  him 


there 

ne'  kiy&tu,  ku-te! 

that  say  ye  to  him  be  com¬ 
ing  back 


nku'di  ,  ,  . 

I  have  been  .’  say  thou”  said  to 

coming  (masc.),  him 

back 

Eyan'hin 

Reached  and  again  was  stand-  when  woman 

ing 

?tkinta'nixyi'  hi  ni',”  e'  kan  eyan'hin  kiyS'tu 

X  play  With,  him  Will  coirl  whon  rilio/1  IVimr  ooi/i 


haD'  tca'na  sinx  ne'  kan  anxti 


'  ya'ndi,  “Anya'di 

i  the  (sub.),  "Person 


will  .”  said  when  reached  they  said 

(fem.),  she  there  to  him 


20  kan',  “Anxti'  naiike'di  e'yan  iyin'hin  kan  iyinta'nixyi  hi',  edi  na.” 

when,  “Woman  that  distant  there  vim  ern  when  shn  nlnr  with  will  ah.  ” 


there  you  go  when 


will 


na, 


she  play  with 
you 

”  6'  han  sinx 


she 
says  (masc.). 


ne'  kan, 

was  standing  when, 


that  distant 
sitting  one 

“Naxa'xa  o  huwe'  ndud  eda11  nkudi 

“Just  fish  stewed  I  have  finished  I  have  been  .”  said  and 

eating  coming  back  (masc.),  he 

ke'tcuma'na  i^da'h  eyan'hin  han,  uAnxti'  nanke'di  e'yan  iyin'hin  kan 

again  to  seek  reached  and,  “Woman  that  distant  there  you  go  when 

him  there  sitting  one 

iyinta'nixyi  hi',  6'di  na',”  kiye'  kan,  ka'wake'ni  sinx  ne'di.  £  kan'tca 

she  play  witn  will  she  .”  said  to  when  he  said  nothing  was  standing.  And  then  (?) 

you  says  (masc.),  him 
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ke'tcuma'na  ia'dah  hu'  kan  ko'  kide'di.  Eyan/  ki'di  ha'nde  kan 

again  to  seek  was  when  without  he  started  There  reached  was  when 

him  coming  waiting  home.  home 

25  kun'-kun  ya'ndi  ya'hi  ki'ko11  nedi,  ya'hiya11  he'  yi'nk  sti  kiko11' 

his  grand-  the  (sub.)  bedstead  making  stood  bedstead  too  small  very  nmkinp 

mother  for  him  for 

te'-hed-ha11  ati' hiyo'ki-yan  ustu'ki.  Ustu'ki  han  ekeka11' Xyini'xkana' 

that  fin-  when  other  room  the  she  set  it  She  set.it  and  and  then  Ancient  of  Otters 
ished  up.  up 

atoho'  kan  onda'hi  adukse'  te'-hedan  kan  ma'x  kan  ekekan/  kunkun'yan 

laid  on  it  when  bear  skin  she  spread  that  fin-  when  he  was  when  and  then  ‘his’  grand- 

over  him  ished  reel.  mother 

ko'  pe'tuxte  ye'hika11  xex  nan'x  kan  anxti'd  sunawi'  hu'x  nanke'di. 

(sub.)  fire  close  to  sitting  when  woman  dressed  in  silver "  was  coming  in 

and  rattling  with  it  the  distance. 

E'ke  eyan'hin  ha11',  uAnya'di  ande'  yan  xan/,”  e'  kan,  An'ya  xo'hi 

Well  reached  and,  ‘‘Person  stays  the  where?”  said  when,  Old  woman 

there  (that)  she 

30  ya'ndi,  “Anya'di  kike'  ndo'x-ni  na'nki  ni',”  e'  kan,  “Anya'di  e'd 

the  (sub.),  “Person  soever  I  see  not  I  sit  ”.  said  when,  “Person  here 

(fern.)  she 

ande'  yan  ni',”  e'  kan,  “Ux!  sin't  ku'dini  ha',”  e'  kan,  “E'yan  ni,” 


stays 


boy 


v  f 

e 


ugly 

a'nde 


said  when 


ondi' 

was 


That 

(fern.) 

tca'ke  ko'  dutca'ni 

hand  (ob.)  not  washed 


eyan'hin.  Ti'  sunahe'  uwe'  han 

arrived  Just  rattling  she  en-  and 

there.  tered 


the  .”  said  when  “Pshaw! 

(fern.),  she 

kan,  “O'  huwe'  duti'  xehe' 

said  when  “Fish  stewed  eating  sitting 

she 

to'x  manki'  unkihi'  ni,”  e  ka11' 

he  is  reclining  I  think  said  when 

(fern.)  she 

“Ewaxti'  toho-te',”  kiye'  kan  kina'yeni  ma'x  kan  “Atkyu'hi  toho' 

“Further  lie  thou  ”  (fe-  said  to  when  he  did  not  reclin-  when  “To  get  over  and  lie 

male  to  male),  him  move  ing  him  down 

35  hi  wo',”  yuhi'  han  ama'  yank  to'ho.  Ama'  de'x  toho'  ha11  sunawi' 

that  in  she  and  ground  the  (ob.)  she  fell  Ground  there  she  fell  and  rattling 

thought”  thought  on.  on 

toho'  a'nde  ondi'  ldne'  ha'n,  “Psude'  unkwii'xiki  nita'ni  xiide'dike 

she  was  falling  about  she  got  and,  “This night  I  am  ashamed  great  that  way 

up  (fem.  sp.) 

“Na'wi  yandon'xtupi'tuni'  kike'  unna'nki  da'nde 

“Day  they  can  not  see  me  well  though 


ni 


/  » 


e' 


hantca', 

she  when, 
(fem.),  said, 

/  » 


I  sit 


will 


nr,"  e'  hantca',  na'wiya11  ka11'  kowo'd  de  onnidin  kowd'd  nahki'  ya 

said  when  day  when  upward  she  went  and  so  upward  was  sit¬ 

ting 

Ina'nk  wuxi'kiye  kan 

Sun  "  made  her  when 
ashamed 

E'ke  on'ni-din'  anya' 

Therefore  people 


when  day  when  upward  she  went  and  so 

(fem.), 

etu'  xa.  E'ke  on'ni-din'  Xyini'xkana'  din 

they  always.  Therefore  Ancient  of  Otters  (sub.) 

say 

40  kowo'd  de  onni-din  kowo'd  ande'  xya. 

upward  had  gone  as  up  above  is  always. 

donxpi'tuni'  a'nde  xya'. 

can  not  see  her  [she]  is  always, 
well  [so] 

NOTES 


Observe  that  the  Sun  in  Biloxi  mythology  is  a  woman.  Compare 
the  German,  die  Sonne. 

1.  anixya  {anlx)  usually  means,  “one  who  plays  [ball]  often  or 
regularly.” 

2.  Zxtik  (exti,-Jcan,  “at,  there”). 

6.  Tcetcumana  ( [Jciya ,  tc). 

8.  xkidad  (de). 
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11.  yanke-tu,  pi.  of  yanke  (e);  13.  hinyZ  ( e ). 

13.  ku-inaxanixti  (< ku -,  ni,  negative  signs;  inaxa= inaxe,  2d  singular 
of  naxe;  xti ,  “  very,  at  all”);  tlx—tixyi. 

14.  ikuneye  ( kne ). 

17.  ndud—nduti  (ti). 

25.  yink,  pronounced  here  yin-\-k;  28.  anxtid  =  anxt i  din(7.). 

28,  33,  35.  sunawi  ( =suna ). 

31.  sint~8into;  36.  kine  ( ne ). 

36.  xudedike ,  “that  way”  (female  speaking):  see  page  93,  line  196. 
Exact  sense  is  not  clear;  yandonxtupUuni ,  archaic  form  of  yandonx_pl- 
tuni  from  donxpUuni  (37). 

TRANSLATION 

When  the  Ancient  of  Otters  was  about  to  go  to  see  the  half  play, 
his  grandmother  objected.  But  he  replied,  “That  makes  no  difference. 
I  will  view  it  from  afar,  and  then  I  will  return  home.”  Off  he  went. 
On  reaching  the  place,  he  was  standing  afar  off  when  a  woman  sent 
some  one  to  him,  saying,  “Tell  that  person  to  go  home.  He  emits  a 
very  strong  odor.”  Then  the  man  went  to  the  Ancient  of  Otters  and 
delivered  the  message.  “That  woman  in  the  distance  says  that  you 
are  to  go  home,  as  you  emit  a  very  strong  odor.”  “Yes,”  replied  the 
Ancient  of  Otters;  but  he  still  remained  there.  Then  another  person 
was  sent  to  him  with  the  same  message.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  Ancient 
of  Otters,  “I  was  about  to  start  homeward,  but  I  am  here  still.” 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  move,  so  another  messenger  was  sent  to  him. 
When  he  beheld  him  coming,  he  started  off  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  his  arrival,  as  he  suspected  what  his  message  would  be. 

On  reaching  home,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  saying  nothing.  Then  his 
grandmother  said,  “For  what  reason  have  you  come  home?”  And 
he  replied,  “A  woman  said  that  1  smelt  very  strong,  so  I  came  home.” 
His  grandmother  laughed  at  him  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  “I  said 
to  you  that  it  would  turn  out  thus,  but  you  would  not  heed  at  all,  and 
you  went  anyhow.”  By  and  by,  she  went  out  to  dig  some  medicine. 
Having  brought  the  medicine  home,  she  administered  it  to  the  Ancient 
of  Otters  and  made  him  vomit.  Then  she  urged  him  to  try  his  luck 
again.  “  Return  to  the  place  where  you  were  before  you  started 
home,  and  after  remaining  a  while,  come  home.  If  they  say  anything 
to  you,  say,  4 1  have  just  come  back  after  eating  some  stewed  fish.’ 
Hasten  to  return  home.”  So  the  Ancient  of  Otters  departed  again. 

When  he  arrived  there  and  was  standing  there  viewing  the  players, 
the  woman  said  to  some  one,  “Tell  that  person  to  come  back  and  I 
will  play  with  him.”  So  the  messenger  said,  “  Yonder  distant  woman 
says  that  you  are  to  go  thither  and  she  will  play  with  you.”  To  this 
the  Ancient  of  Otters  replied,  “I  have  just  returned  after  eating  some 
stewed  fish,”  and  did  not  move  from  his  position.  Again  she  sent  a 
messenger,  who  said  the  same  words,  but  with  like  want  of  success;  but 
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this  time  the  Ancient  of  Otters  never  said  a  word.  When  the  third 
messenger  was  seen  in  the  distance,  the  Ancient  of  Otters  started  off 
at  once,  and  went  home. 

When  he  got  home  his  grandmother  made  for  him  an  ordinary  sized 
bed  and  a  very  small  one,  too.  She  set  them  up  in  the  other  room  of 
her  house.  She  made  the  Ancient  of  Otters  lie  down  on  the  larger 
one,  and  she  covered  him  with  bearskins.  As  he  was  lying  there  and 
his  grandmother  was  sitting  close  to  the  fire  the  Woman  was  coming 
in  the  distance,  her  garments  rattling  on  account  of  the  silver  that 
she  wore.  On  reaching  the  house  she  asked  the  old  woman,  “Where 
is  that  person?”  The  old  woman  replied,  “I  have  not  seen  any  one 
at  all.”  “I  refer  to  the  person  who  stays  here,”  said  the  visitor. 
“Pshaw!  Is  it  that  ugly  boy  whom  you  wish  to  see?”  said  the  old 
woman.  “That  is  he,”  said  the  visitor.  “  He  was  sitting  around  here 
for  a  while  after  eating  some  stewed  fish,  and  I  think  that  he  is  now 
lying1  down  with  unwashed  hands,  1  said  the  old  woman.  The  \  isitoi 
entered  the  house,  making  her  garments  rattle  as  she  moved. 
Addressing  the  Ancient  of  Otters,  she  said,  “Lie  farther  over!  But 
he  did  not  move.  She  thought  that  she  would  get  over  him  and  lie 
down  on  the  other  side,  but  in  attempting  it  she  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  her  garments  rattled  exceedingly  as  she  kept  falling  about.  She 
rose  to  her  feet  and  said,  “lam  much  ashamed  to-night.  Though 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  see  me  well  during  the  day,  I  shall  be  there 
[in  the  sky].”  Then  she  went  up  above  when  day  came,  and  they  say 
that  she  is  still  there.  They  say  that  because  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Sun  Woman  by  the  Ancient  of  Otters,  i.  e.,  his  making  her  ashamed, 
she  went  up  above,  and  she  is  still  there.  And  because  of  the  avoids 
of  the  Sun  Woman  she  is  always  one  whom  people  can  never  see  well. 

30.  The  Moon 


Nahinte'  antatka'  apu'x  kan  su'pi  ha“  wu'xuki  ha"'  piLs  ka^  e' 

Moon  child  left  him  when  black  and  ^was^  and  night  when  he 

kupa'hani  o"'ni.  EW'nidi"'  ko'wohj'k  nanlp'  xja,  etu'  xa. 

disappeared  in  the  past.  Therefore  up  abo\  e  ways  say  ways. 

EW'nidi"'  supi'  na'ny  xya'.  Tcld||e'-ya"xa»'  a'x&a'hi  ita'mlni 

~  '  black  he  sits  always.  Sometimes  -  dressed  in 


Therefore 


txa'xti 

alone 

uda'ti 

light 


han 

and 

na'nki 

he  sits 


v  •  / 

pusi 

night 


xya  , 

usually 


kan  kftpa'ham  on'ni. 

when  he  disap-  in  the 
peared  past. 

'  etu'  xa. 

they  say  always. 


Ekedi" 

Therefore 


A  *  / 

pusi 

night 


dixya11' 

when 


NOTES 


The  Moon  is  a  man  in  Biloxi  mythology.  Compare  the  German 
der  Mond.  This  text  is  evidently  a  fragment,  but  it  u  as  all  .  • 

remembered. 
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1.  aHatka whose  child  this  was  is  uncertain,  and  why  the  hand  of 
the  child  made  a  black  spot  on  the  moon  is  not  explained. 

TRANSLATION 

When  a  child  felt  the  Moon  person  its  hand  made  a  black  spot  on 
him.  This  caused  the  Moon  person  to  feel  ashamed,  and  when  night 
came  he  disappeared.  Therefore,  as  they  say,  he  always  stays  up 
above,  and  has  a  black  spot.  Sometimes  he  is  dressed  in  money  alone, 
and  subsequently  he  disappears.  Therefore  [i.  e.,  on  account  of  the 
money]  it  is  sometimes  light  at  night. 

31.  The  Goldfinch  and  the  Redbird 


Ane'di  ti'  tci  ne'  kan  Ape'nyikya'-hayina'  dupa'x  kan  akuwe' 

Lice  house  were  lying  when  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  opened  the  when  they  came 

[in]  door  out 

e'tike  ha'nde  kan  a'diya11  ki'di  kyan'hi  ha'nde 

so  he  was  when  his  father  came  scolding  he  was 

•  home  him 


han  int-k  a'xi  di' 

and  him  (ob.)  they 
swarmed 
on 

di'  e'da11  ha11'  ane' 

finished  and  lice 


yan 

the 


kida 

picked 

[off] 


de' 

that 


e'dan  han/ 

finished  and 


5  kike' 


tca'kiye  ha11'  kyan'hi  ha'nde  di' 

cleaned  him  and  scolding  him  he  was 
of  all 

“Ti  ne'ya11  ya'da  na',”  kiye'  ha'nde  di'  e'da11 

House  thatdis-  beware  lest,”  saying  to  was  finished 

tant  one  you  ( pi. )  go  [them] 

ke'tcuma'n  a'de.  Ti  ne'ya11  dupa'x  kan  kutska' 

though  again  they  House  thatdis-  opened  when  fleas 

went.  tant  one  the  door 

int-k  a'xi  di'  a'dukutcupa11'  ti  su'pi  ha'nde  kan  a'diya11  kidi'. 

him  (ob.)  they  they  were  very  house  black  was  when  his  father  came 

swarmed  thick  on  him  home, 

on 

E'da11  ha11'  tca'kiye  ha'nde  te'-hed-ha11'  kyan'hi  ha'nde  di'  hed-han, 

Finished  and  cleaned  him  was  that  finished  when  scolding  he  was  finished  and 

of  all  him 


ha11'  de' 

and  that 
[wayj 

akuwe' 

they  came 
out 


a 


Ti'  ne'ya11  ya'da  na 


t  •» 


“  House  that  dis-  beware  you  lest,” 
tant  one  (pi.)  go 

ke'tcuma'n  a'de.  Ti' 

again  they 

went. 

ondi' 

in  the 
past 


sa 


kiye' 

‘ng  to 


ha'nde 

he  was 


di' 


e'da11 

finished 


ha11'  de'  kike' 

ylng  to  he  was  finished  and  that  though 

[them]  [way] 

ne'ya11  dupa'x  ka11  Yunisa'  akuwe'  a'de  kan 

he  opened  when  Buffalo  they  came  they  when 


House  that  dis¬ 
tant  one  the  door  out  went 

yi'iik  sti-k  yukuwe'  du'si,  tl'tka  de'ye,  kutske'ye 

small  very  (ob.)  they  wounded  took  into  the  put  him  shut  it  up 

him  him  house 


10  kite'  yuke 

they  were 
shooting 

ka'de.  E'ke  yuke'  kan  axtu'  ya'ndi  ki'di  ha11'  akxi'  han  in'sti-daha' 

they  went  So  they  were  when  their  -  the  (sub.)  came  and  begot  and  he  was  angry 
home.  father  home  angry  with  them 

han  tca'ye-daha'  te  ha11'  yix  sanhin'yan  de'  ha11  anya'  hinya'ki  han 

and  to  kill  them  wished  and  bayou  to  the  other  he  and  person  he  got  with  and 

side  went  them 

anksiyo11'  na'nki.  Ekeka11'  Ape'nixka'-hayina'  a'ni  yan'-k  inhin'  ne' 

making  ar-  he  sat.  And  then  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  water  the  (ob.)  reached  it  stood 
rows 

kan  Tci' dikuna'  inkan'x  hux  ne'  kan,  “Ka'wa-k  iya'yuku'ni  ha 

when  Tcldiktma  to  dip  water  coming  stood  when,  “What  (ob.)  did  you  roast  when 

15  yu',”  kiye'  kan,  “To'xka  pi',”  6'  kan  kite'  te'y6.  A'hi  }^an 

you  were  said  to  when,  “Gray  fox  liver,”  said  when  hit  him  killed  him.  Skin  the 

coming,”  him 

kidu'si  han  hinya'hi  han  ikan'hin  de'di.  Deyan'hin  han,  “  Kunkun/, 

took  from  and  put  the  skin  and  to  dip  water  went.  Reached  there  and,  “O grandmother, 

him  on  himself 
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(ox-pi'  a'yulfflni'  ya“xan',”  S'  ka”,  “  E'wa-k  xShe'kanke' naiiki' nan,” 

fox  liver  that  was  roasted  where?”  said  when.  ‘‘There  T  h«m.  cot  it  *  7  >> 


fox  liver  that  was  roasted  where?”  said  when, 

he 


I  have  set  it, 


e  ka11'  dusi'  duti'  de  o'xpa  han,  “Anya'di  manki'  ko  ka'wako11 

said  when  he  took  it  ate  it  that  swallowed  and,  "People  reel.*  (sub.)  what  to  "do 

te'  anksiyo11'  ha'maki  wo',”  e'  kan,  “Nkeha'.  De'hinnaxe'-daha' 

wish  making  arrows  they  are  ?  ”  said  when,  “  I  do  not  know.  Ask  them 

20  don-te',”  kiye'  kan  de  he'yanhin  ha11',  “Ka'wak  iyon/  te  anksiyo11' 

see”  (female  said  to  when  reached  the  same  and  "What(ob.)  you  do  wish  making  ar- 
tomale),  him  place  rows 

ya'maki  wo',”  e'  kan,  “  Ka'wa  nkon  ta'  hi  wo'.  Sinto'  nonpa' 

you  are  ?  ”  said  when,  “  What  we  do  wish  will  ?  Boy  two 


ksi'xtu 

they  are 
crazy 


wa'  kan  tca'hanke  te'  nka'maki 

very  as  we  kill  [them]  wish  we  are 


/  » 


na 


(masc.) 


w  / 

e 

said  when 


kan  tanhin'x 


running 

when 


kide'di.  Ej^a11'  ki'di  ka11',  “Kunkun',  kiya'  nkikanhia'(x)  xku'  dande',” 

went  home.  There  got  when  “O  grand-  again  I  dip  water  I  will  be  coming  back,” 


e'  han  de'di. 

said  and  went. 


home  mother, 

Ani'-van  inhin/  han  Tci'dikuna'-k  kiya'  kine'ye  han 

Water  "the  reached  and  Teldlkilna  (ob.)  again  he  caused  and 

him  to  get  up 


25  a'hi-yan 

skin  the 

kide' 

went  home 
[Goldfinch] 


du'xpi 

pulled  off 


han 

and 


kiy,  a'kue'ye 

again  put  on  him 


(=alive) 

han  ikan'hin  -x  ku'  kan 

and  dipped  water  and  gave  when 
to  him 

ki'di  ha11'  “Rkaxtu'-yan 

reached  and  “  Our  father 

home 


kan  ind-he 

when  he  too 

[Teldlkilna] 


kide'di. 

went  home. 


Eya11' 

There 


tca'yinke-daha'  te  han  anksiyo11'  na'niii  na e'  han,  “ffkin'xtu 

’-j"  — -  wishes  and  making  sits  said  and  “  We 

arrows  (masc.), 


to  kill 


us 


arrow 


he'  a'nksi 

too 

han 

and 


nkontu' 

we  make 


/  v 


tcaktca'ke 

hung  them  up 


han 

and 


hi  na  / 

must  •” 

(masc.), 

anksiyo11'  ha' 

making-arrows  they 


han  kanx-ko'nicka  dan'x  kin'hin 

said  and  hornet  nests  took  and  brought 


e' 


maki. 

were. 

atca' 


Ekeka11' 

And  then 


han 

and 


30  in^tju  he'  kite'tu  honde'.  Anksi-ya 

they  too  they  were  shooting.  Arrow[s]  the  they  gave 
(boys)  out 

du'kxoxo'ki  hantca'  ani-ya'nk  u'wahe'tu  ka11'  an  ya 

knocked  to  pieces  when  (?)  water  the  (ob.)  they  went  into  when  peop  e 

ka11'  kiya'kuwetu'  ha11'  axtu'  -yan 

when  they  came  out  again  and  their  father  the 


kite'tu  ka11' 

they  [the  when 
father,  etc.] 
shot 

kan'x-konicka' 

hornet  nests 


tcu'tkanadi  ta'ninki  a'diya11  ha'ne 

Ancient  of  red  first  bis  father  found 

ones 

Aya11'  xotka'  usin'hinye  ha11' 

Tree  hollow  he  stood  him  in  and 


eya 

there 


n' 


35  e'  kan 

said  when 


Tcinaha'yina'di 

Ancient  of  Wrens 


ha'ne:  “Tune' 

found  “Here  he 
him:  stands 


Ape'nixka-ha'yina'  tanhin'  ma'nki.  Eya^'hi11 

r  .  .  .„  ..  - .• —  recj  Reached 

there 


Ancient  of  Goldfinches  running 


de'ye  han  utcati  han 

sentnim  and  split  him  open  and 


inmanki' 

bathing  in 
the  blood 


de'x  tea 

there  all  died 

inda'he  jruke'  kan  Kudeska' 

seeking  they  were  when  Bird 
him 

han  duxta11'  a'nde  ondi'. 

and  pulling  was  in  the  past, 

him 

ki'di  han',  “  Kudon'x-ni,” 

reached  and,  “I  have  not  seen  him, 

home 

Tune'  na!”  e'  ka11 

Here  he  1  ”  said  when 

stands 

ha11'  duxta11' 

and  pulled 
him 

ha'nde  te'  -hed- 

was  that  finished 


na! 


a'ko 

outside 


ha11' 

when 


Kfideska'  Atcu'tkana'-ka11  uto  hi'  kiye'di  xye  m 

Ancient  of  Red  birds  (ob.)  lie  in  it  must  said  to  him 


ko'hanni 

he  refused 


tca'ki-k  on  inkan'hin  a'tcu  de'  kan  kokta' 

threw  it  on  when  [Red  bird] 
him  running  off 


hand  (ob.)  with 


dipped  up 
[blood] 


a'nde 

was 


on'ni 
in  the 
past 


kan 

when 

din' 

as 
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40  kutcu'x-ni  xya'  etu'  xa.  Ekeha11'  Ape'nixka'-hayina'  ko  adi-ya'nk 

was  not  red  usually  they  usually.  And  then  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  (sub.)  father  the  (ob.) 
say 

inma'nki  ha'nde  onni  di'  tcti'xti  xya',  etu'  xa. 

bathing  in  was  in  the  be-  very  red  usually,  they  usually, 

his  blood  past  cause  say 


NOTES 

The  Goldfinch,  who  was  the  elder  brother,  made  his  brother,  the 
Red  bird,  disobey  their  father. 

I.  Apenyikya-hayina—  Apenixka-hayina  (13);  axi,  “to  swarm  on 
one,”  as  lice,  flies,  fleas,  or  as  maggots  on  a  carcass. 

3.  kida—kidadi  {da). 

4.  yada  na ,  for  iyada  na  (de). 

9.  Yunisa—  Ylrdsa—  Yanasa. 

10.  yink ,  pronounced,  yin-\-k. 

II.  axtu{adi);  akxi{kxi). 

14.  inkanx  hux  ne  kan  (from  kanhi ,  hu,  ne). 

14.  iyayukuni  {yukilni— Winnebago  $okun);  yu,  2d  sing.  (?)  of  u 
or  hu ;  pi ,  pronounced  with  emphasis  ( pi<, ). 

16.  ikanhin=inkanhin  {kanhi).  See  25. 

19.  Dehinnaxe-daha— hayinnaxe-daha,  “  to  question  them.” 

22-23.  tanhinx  kldedi=tanhin  han  kldedi. 

23.  ?ikikanhin ,  1st  sing,  of  ikanhin  (16). 

25.  ikanhin-x  ku=ikanhin  han  ku /  nkaxtu-ya71 ,  pi.  of  nJcadiya71,  1st 
sing,  of  adiyan. 

28.  danx  kinhin—dan  han  kin  hin. 

32.  kiyakuwetu  {kiya,  akuwetu  wahe). 

38.  uto  hi  (in  full,  utoho  hi). 

40.  kutcux-ni  {tcti). 

TRANSLATION 

There  was  a  man  who  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the 
Ancient  of  Goldfinches  and  the  younger  the  Ancient  of  Redbirds. 
The  Ancient  of  Redbirds  was  inclined  to  be  obedient  to  his  father, 
but  his  elder  brother  was  ever  persuading  him  to  disobey,  and  he 
generally  succeeded  in  his  attempts.  One  day  the  Ancient  of  Gold¬ 
finches  opened  the  door  of  a  house  that  was  infested  with  lice,  and 
swarms  of  lice  came  forth  and  settled  on  him.  While  he  was  in  that 
sad  plight,  the  father  returned,  and  after  reproving  him  for  his  diso¬ 
bedience,  he  picked  all  the  lice  from  him,  warning  him  against  med¬ 
dling  with  another  house  that  was  at  a  distance  from  their  abode. 

After  the  departure  of  the  father,  the  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  took 
his  brother  and  went  to  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
go.  On  his  arrival,  he  opened  the  door,  and  out  came  a  host  of  fleas, 
swarming  on  him  and  making  him  very  uncomfortable.  There  were 
so  many  fleas  that  they  blackened  the  sides  of  the  house.  About  this 
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time  the  father  arrived,  and  after  removing  the  fleas,  he  scolded  his 
disobedient  children.  “  Do  not  go  to  yonder  distant  house,”  said  he, 
referring  to  a  third  house.  Despite  their  past  experience  and  the 
father’s  prohibition,  off  they  went  soon  after  his  departure. 

On  opening  the  door  of  that  house,  many  Buffalo  came  forth,  and 
as  they  were  departing  the  two  brothers  were  shooting  at  them,  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  wounding  a  very  small  one  that  they  put  back  inside  the 
house  and  then  departed  homeward.  While  on  their  homeward  way, 
their  father  returned  and  discovered  where  they  had  been.  This 
made  him  very  angry,  and  being  offended  with  them  he  wished  to  kill 
them,  so  he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  bayou  and  joined  some 
people  who  were  there  and  were  making  arrows. 

Meanwhile  the  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  went  to  the  stream,  and  while 
he  was  standing  there,  Tcidikuna,  the  son  of  the  Bad  Old  Woman, 
approached,  having  come  to  get  water.  On  seeing  him  the  Ancient 
of  Goldfinches  remarked,  “What  did  you  roast  before  you  started 
hither?”  And  on  his  replying,  “The  liver  of  a  gray  fox,”  the  Ancient 
of  Goldfinches  struck  him  and  killed  him.  Then  the  victor  stripped 
off  the  skin  of  his  victim,  put  it  on  himself,  and  went  to  the  bayou  to 
dip  up  the  water  to  take  back  to  the  house  of  the  Bad  Old  Woman. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  said,  “O  grandmother,  where  is  that  fox 
liver  which  was  roasted?”  And  when  she  replied,  “I  set  it  there,” 
he  took  it  and  ate  it.  “What  do  these  people  intend  to  do  with  the 
arrows  that  they  are  making?  ”  inquired  he  of  the  old  woman.  “  I  do 
not  know.  See  them  and  ask  them,”  replied  she.  He  went  thither  and 
inquired,  “  What  do  you  wish  to  do  that  you  are  making  arrows?” 
“You  ask  what  do  we  wish  to  do?  As  two  boys  have  been  very 
foolish,  we  are  desiring  to  kill  them,”  was  the  answer.  Then  the 
Ancient  of  Goldfinches  ran  back  to  the  old  woman’s  house.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  there  he  said,  “O  grandmother,  I  will  fetch  water  again.”  Then 
he  departed  for  the  bayou.  Arriving  there,  he  pulled  off  the  skin  of 
Tcidikuna,  replaced  it  on  the  body  of  the  latter,  and  restored  him  to 
life.  He  dipped  up  some  water,  which  he  gave  to  Tcidikuna,  and  then 

they  separated,  each  going  to  his  own  home. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  at  his  home,  he  said  to 
his  brother,  “Our  father  wishes  to  kill  us,  so  he  is  making  ai rows. 
We  too  must  make  arrows.”  Then  they  got  some  hornets  nests, 
brought  them  home,  and  hung  them  up  here  and  there,  after  which 
they  were  making  arrows. 

The  father  and  his  allies  approached  and  shot  at  the  boys,  who 
returned  the  fire.  They  shot  all  their  arrows  away,  and  then  they 
knocked  the  hornets’  nests  to  pieces,  causing  the  hornets  to  issue  forth 
and  drive  back  the  assailants,  who  fled  into  the  water.  But  the  ornets 
pursued  them  and  stung  them  all  to  death,  except  the  fathei ,  w  o  lac 
concealed  himself.  The  hornets  came  to  land  again  and  were  seeking 
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the  father,  when  the  Ancient  of  Redbirds  found  him  and  dragged 
him  along  till  he  reached  a  hollow  tree.  He  made  him  stand  up  within 
the  tree,  and  went  home,  saying  to  his  brother,  “1  have  not  seen  him.” 
But  the  Ancient  of  Wrens  found  him  and  said,  “  Here  he  stands!  Here 
he  stands!”  causing  the  Ancient  of  Goldfinches  to  run  thither.  When 
he  reached  the  hollow  tree,  he  pulled  his  father  forth,  threw  him  down 
and  split  him  open,  bathing  in  his  father’s  blood.  He  told  the  Ancient 
of  Redbirds  to  lie  in  the  blood,  but  he  refused,  so  the  Ancient  of 
Goldfinches  took  up  some  of  the  blood  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
threw  it  on  him  as  the  Ancient  of  Redbirds  was  fleeing,  and  so  the 
people  always  say  that  this  explains  why  that  bird  is  not  red  all  over. 
And  they  sa}"  that  the  goldfinch  is  very  red  because  the  Ancient  of 
Goldfinches  was  bathing  for  some  time  in  his  father’s  blood. 


BILOXI  PHRASES 
I.  Recorded  in  1892 


An/ya  sin'hin'  ne  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  standing  man? 

Man  stand  the  you  know 

std. 

An'ya  xe'he  na'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  sitting  man? 

Man  sit  the  sitting  you  know 

An'ya  tox  manki'  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  reclining  man  ? 

Man  the  reel,  one  you  know 

An/ya  ni'  hine'  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  walking  man? 

Man  walk  the  walk-  you  know 
ing  one 

5  An/ya  tan/hin  yande'  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  running  man  ? 

Man  run  the  run-  you  know 
ning  ob. 

An/ya  nonpa'  xa'xa  ha'maki  nkihun'ni,  I  know  the  two  standing  men. 

Man  two  std.  (du.)  collective  I  know 

sign 

An'ya  nonpa'  xehe'  ha'maki  nkihun/ni,  I  know  the  two  sitting  men. 

Man  two  sit  coll,  sign  I  know 

An'ya  nonpa'  tci  ha'maki  nkihun'ni,  I  know  the  two  reclining  men. 

Man  two  the  two  coll,  sign  I  know 
reel. 

An'ya  nonpa'  ni  ha'maki  nkihun'ni,  I  know  the  two  walking  men. 

Man  two  the  two  walking  I  know 

10  An'ya  nonpa'  ni'ni  ama'nki  nkihuD'ni,  I  know  the  two  walking  men. 

Man  two  the  two  the  (pi.  and  I  know 

walk  du.) 

An'ya  nonpa'  tan'hin  ha'maki  nkihun'ui,  I  know  the  two  running  men. 

Man  two  run  coll,  sign  I  know 

An'ya  xa'xaxa  ha'maki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  [all]  the  standing  men  ? 

Man  they  std.  coll,  sign  you  know 

(pL) 

An'ya  a'xehe  ha'maki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  [all]  the  sitting  men . 

Man  they  sit  coll,  sign  you  know 

(Pi.) 

An'va  tci'di  ama'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  know  you  [all]  the  reclining  men  ? 

Man  they  (pi.)  the  (du.and  you  know 
recline  pi.) 

15  An'ya  ha'kinini'  ama'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  [all]  the  walking  men  ? 

Man  they  (pi.)  the  (du.and  you  know 
walk  pi.) 

An'ya  ha'tanhin  ama'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  [all]  the  running  men  . 

Man  they  (pi.)  the  (du.and  you  know 
run  pi.) 

Ti  n 6'  ko  san'  x6  (woman  sp.),  the  house  is  white. 

House  the  ob.  white 
std.  sign 

Ti  ne'  ko  san'  xyexo'  (man  sp.),  the  house  is  white. 

House  the  ob.  white 
std.  sign 
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Ti 

v  f 

ne 

ko 

san 

House 

the 

ob. 

white 

std. 

sign 

Ti 

ne' 

ko 

san 

House 

the 

ob. 

white 

std. 

sign 

Ti 

ne' 

ko 

san/ 

House 

the 

oh. 

white 

std. 

sign 

Ati'  san/  ueyan/,  the  house  is  white  [if  not  seen  by  the  one  addressed j. 

House  white 

5  Ayan/  sin/hin  ne'  ko  te'di,  the  standing  tree  is  dead. 

Tree  stands  the  std.  oh.  is  dead 

Ayan/  sin'hin  ne'  ko  tedi'  x6  (woman  sp.),  the  standing  tree 

Tree  stands  the  std.  ob.  is  dead 

is  dead. 

Ay  a11'  toho'  te'di,  the  fallen  tree  is  dead. 

Tree  reclines  is  dead 

Itoho'  ko  nitani'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  log  is  large. 

Log  the  large 

Ti'  nonpa'  xa'xa  ma'nki  ko  tcti'  x6  (woman  sp.),  the  two  stand- 

House  two  they  two  the  (du.  ob.  red 
stand  and  pi.) 

ing  houses  are  red. 

10  Hati'  ki'naxadi'  manki'  ko  san'  x6  (woman  sp.),  the  scattered 

Houses  the  scattered  the  (du.  ob.  white 

and  pi.) 

houses  are  white. 

Aj^a11'  nonpa'  a'manki'  ko  te'di,  the  two  standing  trees  are  dead. 

Tree  two  the  (du.  ob.  dead 

and  pi.) 

Ayan/  nonpa'  xa'xa  manki'  ko  te'di,  the  two  standing  trees  are 

Tree  two  they  two  the  (du.  ob.  dead 

stand  and  pi.) 

dead. 

Ayan'  ki'naxadi'  manki'  ko  te'di,  the  scattered  trees  are  dead. 

Tree  the  scattered  the  (du.  ob.  ’dead 

and  pi.) 

Ayan/  poska'  manki'  ko  te'di,  the  (cv.)  group  of  trees  is  dead. 

Tree  circular  the  (du.  ob.  dead 

and  pi.) 

15  Teye'  etu',  it  is  said  that  he  killed  him.  • 

He  killed  thev 


him 


say  it 


To'hanak  klde'di  hetu',  it  is  said  that  he  went  home  yesterday. 

Yesterday  he  went  they  say 

home  that 

Tuhe'  naxe'  yihi',  he  thought  that  he  heard  it  thunder. 

It  thun-  he  heard  he 
dered  thought 

Antatka'  aDhin/  naxe'  yihi',  he  thought  that  he  heard  a  child  cry. 

Child  cry  he  heard  he 

thought 

Toho'xk  supi'  sin'hin  ne'di,  the  black  horse  is  standing. 

Horse  black  stand  the  std. 

[is  standing] 

20  Toho'xk  sin'hin  nS'  ko  supi'  x6,  (woman  sp.),  the  standing  horse 

Horse  stand  the  std.  ob.  black 

[i*0 

is  black. 
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Toho'xk 

Horse 


x6'he 

sit 


nS' 

the 


ko 

ob. 


tcti' 

red 


is  red. 


xe  (woman  sp.),  the  sitting  horse 

[is] 


Toho'xk 

Horse 


toho' 

recline 


ma'nki 

the  reel. 


ko 

ob. 


horse  is  white. 


sau'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  reclining 

white 

[is] 


Toho'xk  ni'  hine'  ko  toxka'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  walking  horse  is 

Horse  walk  the  ob.  gray 

walk-  [is] 

ing 

gray. 

Toho'xk  tan'hin  ko  kde'xi,  the  running  horse  is  spotted. 

Horse  run  ob.  spotted 

5  Toho'xk  tan'hin  ko  kdexi'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  running  horse  is  spotted. 

Horse  run  ob.  spotted  . 

[is] 

Toho'xk  nonpa'  xaxa'  a'manki'  ko  supi'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  two  stand 

Horse  two  they  the  (du.  and  ob.  black 

two  pi.)  .  Us] 

stand 

ing  horses  are  black. 

Toho'xk  nonpa'  ta'ni  a'manki'  ko  tcti'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  two  sitting 

Horse  two  they  the  (du.  and  ob.  red 

two  sit  pi.) 

horses  are  red. 

Toho'xk  nonpa'  tci'di  ama'nki  ko  san'  (add  xe,  if  woman  sp.),  the 

Horse  two  they  the  (du.  and  ob.  white 

recline  pi.) 

two  reclining  horses  are  white. 

Toho'xk  nonpa'  ni'ni  ama'nki  ko  toxka'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  two 

Horse  two  they  the(du.„and  ob.  gray 

two  pi.) 

walk 

walking  horses  are  gray . 

10  Toho'xk  no”pa'  te"'hi”  ama'nW  ko  (or,  ha'maki)  kdexi'  xe 

Horse  two  run  the  (du.  and  ob.  jye 

(woman  sp.),  the  two  running  horses  are  spotted. 

Toho'xk  xa'xaxa  a'manki'  ko  sa"'  xe  (woman  sp.),  [all]  the  standing 

Horse  they  (pi.)  the  (du.  and  ob.  white  . 
stand  pi.) 

horses  are  white. 

Toho'xk  ta'ani  a'manki'  ko  tcti'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  sitting  horses 

Horse  they  the  (du.  and  ob.  red 

(pi.)  sit  pi.) 

are  [all]  red.  .  . 

Toho'xk  tci'di  a'manki'  ko  sfipi'  x8  (woman  sp.),  the  reclining  horses 

Horse  they  re-  the  (du.  and  ob.  black 

cline  pi.) 

are  [all]  black. 

Toho'xk  ha'kinini'  a'manki'  ko  toxka'  xe  (woman  sp.),  the  walking 

Horse  they  (pi.)  the  (du.  and  ob.  gray 
walk.  pi) 

horses  are  [all]  gray. 

15  Toho'xk  ha'ta”hi“  a'manki'  ko  kdSxi'  x6  (woman  sp.),  the  running 

Horse  they  run  the  (du.  and  ob.  spotted 

pi.) 

horses  are  [all]  spotted. 
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Anse'p  sin/hin  ne'  ko  inkta',  the  standing  (or  leaning)  ax  is  mine. 

Ax  stand  the  ob.  mine 

std. 

Anse'p  hama'  toho'  ma'nki  ko  kta',  the  ax  lying  on  the  ground  is  his. 

Ax  ground  lies  the  reel.  ob.  [is] 

his 

Anse'p  su'di  na'nki  ko  ita',  the  ax-head  is  yours. 

Ax  head  the  part  ob.  [is] 

yours 

Anse'p  nonpa'  ama'nki  ko  kta',  the  two  standing  axes  are  his. 

Ax  two  the  (du.  and  ob.  [are] 

pi.)  his 

5  Anse'p  nonpa'  hama'  tci'di  ama'nki  ko  inkta',  the  two  axes 

Ax  two  ground  they  recline  the  (du.  ?  [are]  mine 

and  pi.)  (ob.) 


Anse'p 

Ax 


lying  on  the  ground  are  mine, 
ama'nki 

the  (du. 
and  pi.) 

axes  are  all  mine. 


xaxaxa 

they  (pi.) 
stand 


ko 

ob. 


pa  nan 

all 


inkta'  (=hxe),  the  standing 

[are]  mine 


Anse'p 

Ax 


Anse'p 

Ax 


tci'di 

they 
recline 

are  mine 
/ 


ama'nki  ko 

the  (du.  ob. 
and  pi.) 


pa'na11 

all 


inkta',  all  the  axes  lying  down 

[are]  mine 


xa  xaxa 

they  (pi.) 
stand 


ki'naxadi' 

scattered 


ama'nki 

the  (du.  and 
pi.) 


ko 

ob. 


pa'na11 

all 


inkta',  all  the 

[are]  mine 


scattered  standing  axes  are  mine. 


Anse'p  tci'di  ki'naxadi'  pa'na11  inkta',  all 

Ax  they  recline  scattered  all  [are]  mine 

lying  down  are  mine. 


the  scattered  axes 


10  Spdehi'  ma'nki  ko  kta',  the  (reclining)  knife  is  his. 

Knife  the  reclining  ob.  his 

Mikon'ni  toho'  kta'ni,  the  hoe  lying  down  is  not  hers. 

Hoe  lies  down  not  hers 

Yaduxta11'  inktitu',  the  wagon  is  ours. 

Wagon 

Do'xpe 

Garment 

Do'xpe 

Garment 

15  Waxi' 

Shoe 

Waxi' 

Shoe 

Do'xpe 

Garment 

Do'xpe 

Garment 

Waxi' 

Shoe 

20  Waxi' 

Shoe 


ours 

naske'  sade',  the  coat  (attitude  not  specified)  is  torn. 

long  torn 

naske'  na'nki  ko  sade',  the  coat  hanging  up  is  torn. 

long  the  hanging  ob.  torn 

ne  apa'stak  onni',  the  shoe  is  patched. 

the  is  patched 

ne  apa'stakon'-dixyan',  the  shoe  must  be  patched. 

the  be  patched  must 


kiko'd 

be  mended 


xyn',  the  coat  must  be  mended. 

must 


kiko'  pi'hedi'di11,  she  ought  to  mend  the  coat. 

mend  ought 


naske' 

long 

naske' 

long 

apa'stak  o11'  pi'hedi'di11,  he  ought  to  patch  the  shoe. 

patch  ought 

apa'stak  on'  heda11',  the  shoe  has  been  patched. 

patched  complete  action 
(sign) 


Yaduxts11'  kiko'  heda11',  the  wagon  has  been  repaired. 

Wagon  mended  complete 
action 
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Yaduxta11'  kiko'di  xya11',  the  wa^on  must  be  repaired. 

Wagon  be  mended  must 

Toho'xk  waxi'  on'  hedan',  the  horseshoe  has  been  made. 

Horse  shoe  made  complete 

action 

Toho'xk  waxi'  on'  dixya11',  the  horseshoe  must  be  made. 

Horse  shoe  made  must 

Anya'  sin'hin  ne'  ko  tcak-sin'hin-ne-han/,  where  is  the  standing  man  ? 

Man  stand-ing  one  where  standing  ? 

5  Anya'  xe'he  na'nki  ko  tcak-na'nki-han,  where  is  the  sitting  man  ? 

Man  sit  -  ting  one  where  sitting  ? 

Anya'  tox  ma'nki  ko  tcakan'-manki-han',  where  is  the  reclining  man  ? 

Man  reclin  -  ing  one  where  reclining  ? 

Anya'  ni'  hine'  tcakan'-nine'-dan,  where  is  the  walking  man? 

Man  walk -ing  where  walking  ? 

Anya'  tcak-tan'hin-ha'nde-dan,  given  as  meaning ,  where  is  the  running 

Man  where  run  -  ning  ? 

man?  but  it  may  mean ,  where  is  the  man  running? 

Ti'  ko  tca'kan-nedi',  where  is  the  (standing)  house? 

House  the  where  the 

standing 

10  Ti'  nonpa'  ko  tca'k-ha'maki,  where  are  the  two  (standing)  houses? 

House  two  the  where  the  collection 

Tanyan'  xan'  ko  tcuwa',  where  is  the  village  ? 

Village  the  where  is  it? 

Aya11'  ko  tca'kan-nedi',  where  is  the  tree? 

Tree  the  where  the 

standing 

Ha'-itoho'  ko  tca'kan-manki',  where  is  the  log? 

Log  the  where  the  reel. 

Inka'tiya11'  inksiyo'  a'hina'tsi  de'di,  my  husband  went  to  sell  meat. 

My  husband  meat  to  sell  went 

15  Toho'xk  a'hina'tsi  pi'hedi'din,  he  ought  to  sell  a  (or,  the)  horse. 

Horse  to  sell  ought 

Aya11'  nonpa'  ko  tca'k-hamaki',  where  are  the  two  trees? 

Tree  two  the  where  the  collection 

Ha'-itoho'  nonpa'  ko  tca'k-hamaki',  where  are  the  two  logs  ? 

Log  two  the  where  the  collection 

A'sidiyo11'  yan  xan'  ko  tca'kan-nanki',  where  is  the  pine  forest? 

Pine  forest  the  where  the  place 

Yankeye'  pihedi',  he  can  saw. 

Saw  [he]  can 

20  Yankeye'  pi'hedi'di",  he  ought  to  saw. 

Saw  [he]  ought 

ADse'wi  aya'yin  tanini'  hedan',  have  you  finished  using  the  ax? 

Ax  you  use  it  complete  ac¬ 

tion  (sign  of) 

Anse'wi  yan  xan'  ko  tca'kan-manki',  where  is  the  ax  [lying] 

Ax  the  where  the  reel.  ob. 

Spdehi'  yan  xan'  ko  tca'kan-manki',  where  is  the  knife  [l}ing]? 

Knife  the  where  the  reel.  ob. 

Milj:on'ni  yan  xa11'  ko  tca'kan-manki',  where  is  the  hoe  [lying]  * 

Hoe  the  where  the  reel.  ob. 

25  Yanke'yonni'  yan  xa11'  ko  tca'kan-manki',  where  is  the  saw  [lying]? 

Saw  the  where  the  reel.  ob. 
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Yaduxta11'  ko  tca'kan-nedi',  where  is  the  wagon  [standing]? 

Wagon  the  where  the  std. 

ob. 

Tohoxka'  yan  xan'  tca'kan-nedi',  where  is  the  horse  [standing]? 

Horse  where  the  std. 

ob. 

Anya'  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  men  are  there?  (if  alive). 

Men  how  many  they  are  (?) 

Tohoxka'  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  horses  are  there  ? 

Horse  the  how  many  they  are  (?) 

5  Ati'  tcina'ni,  how  many  houses  are  there? 

House  how  many 


Aya11'  tcina'ni,  how  many  trees  ? 

Tree  how  many 

Kcixka'  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  hogs  are  there? 

Hog  the  how  many  they  are  (?) 

Hin'hiye'hunni',  I  do  not  know  you. 

Kuyankye'huDni',  don’t  you  know  me  ? 

10  Ya'nkyehu11'  pi'hedi'di11,  he  ought  to  know  me 

Tcina'n  yuke'  nkye'hhnni,  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are. 

How  many  they  are  I  do  not  know 
(?) 

Han}^a'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  man  ? 

Man  how  large 


Tanyan'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  village? 

Village  how  large 


Kcixka'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  hog? 

Hog  how  large 

15  Tan  yi'iikiya11  tca'naska'  ko  e'naska  Ba'yus-yan',  Lecompte  is  as 

Village  small  how  large  the  so  large  Bunkie 

[Lecompte] 

large  as  Bunkie  (a  town  of  Louisiana). 

Latci'  ko  Dji'tn  ku-e'naska'ni  na',  Charley  [Prater]  is  not  as  large 

Charles  the  Jim  not  as  large  (masc.) 

[is] 

as  Jim. 

Tca'naska  nkye'honni  aya11'  }^an,  I  do  not  know  how  large  the  tree  is. 

How  large  I  do  not  know  tree  the 

Toho'xk  tcina'ni  yuke'  nkye'hoDni,  I  do  not  know  how  many  horses 

Horse  how  many  they  are  (?)  I  do  not  know 

there  are. 

Ayan'  tcina'ni  nkye'honni,  I  do  not  know  how  many  trees  there  are. 

Tree  how  many  I  do  not  know 


20  Kcixka'  ne'di  ko  tca'naska  uki'kinge 

Hog  the  std.  ob.  how  large  half 

hog  is  half  as  large  as  that  one. 
Tan  3'i'nkiyan  ti'  tcina'ni  ko'  eti'ke 

Lecompte  house  how  the  (compara- 
many  tive  sign) 


ko'  skane'  e'naska  na',  this 

the  that  that  large 

(masc.) 


na'  Ba'yus-3Tan',  there  are  as 

.  Bunkie 


many  houses  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in  Bunkie. 

Tanyan'  haya'  tcina'ni  ko'  Tan  yi'nkiya11  ha3Ta'  e'  kuna'tuni',  there 

Alexandria  people  how  many  the  Lecompte  people  that  there  are  not 

so  many 


are  not  as  many  people  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in  Alexandria. 
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Ti  ne'  kowo'hi  tcehe'da0,  how  high  is  this  house? 

House  this  high  (?)  how  high 

Latci'  ko  tcehe'da11,  how  tall  is  Charley  ? 

Charles  the  how  tall 

Yaduxta11'  tanhin/  natkohi'  ndosan'hinyan  ti  ne'yan  tcehe'da0,  how 

Wagon  running  road  on  this  side  of  house  this  L — ’  ’  ’ 

high  is  the  house  on  this  side  of  the  railroad? 

Yaduxta0'  ta°hi°'  natkohi'  ewusa0,hinya°'  ti  ne'ya° 

Wagon  running  road  on  that  side  of  house  that 

high  is  the  house  on  that  side  of  the  railroad  ? 

5  Hake'tu  i'ya°,  what  do  they  call  over  yonder?  Ans.< 

How  do  they  over 
call  it  yonder 

it  is  called  “Lamourie.” 


how  high 


tcehe'da0,  how 

how  high 


Lamo'ri 

Lamourie 


e'tu, 

it  is 
called 


Ti  ne'  ko  ti  dehe'da0,  that  house  is  as  high  as  this  one. 

House  that  ob.  house  this  high 
std. 

Ti  ne'  ko  kowo'hi  ti  ne'di  uki'kinge,  that  house  is  half  as  high  as 

House  that  ob.  high(?)  house  this  half 


std. 

this. 


std. 


Ti  ne'  ko  ko'hi  ti  ne'di  ko'hi  ke'diki'ni,  that  house  is  not  as  high 

House  that  ob.  high  house  this  high  is  not  so  (com- 
std.  std.  parison  made) 

as  this  one. 

Ta°  yi'nkiya0  e'xti,  how  far  is  it  to  Lecompte?  Ta°  yi'nkiya0 

Lecompte  how  far?  Lecompte 

ki°hi°'  ya°tcede'  Lamo'ri  tcehe'da0,  how  far  is  it  from  Lecompte 

(?unto)  Lamourie  how  far 

to  Lamourie? 

0  Tan  yi'fikiya0  nku'di,  1  have-come  from  Lecompte. 

Lecompte  i  have 

come  from  (?) 

Ta°yan'  nku'di,  I  have  come  from  Alexandria. 

Alexandria  I  have 

come  from  (?) 

Ani'  ko  skhti',  bow  deep  is  this  water  ? 

Water  the  how  deep 

Skhti'  tcehe'da0  nkye'ho°ni,  I  do  not  know  how  deep  it  is. 

How  deep  how  far  Ido  not  know 

Skftti'  yahedi',  it  is  this  deep. 

How  deep  it  is  this 

5  Skftti'  nedi'  ko  uki'kinge,  it  is  half  as  deep. 

How  deep  the  std.  ob.  half 

Skhti'-xtcitike'  ko  e'tike',  it  is  as  deep  as  that  water. 

Just  that  deep  the  sign  of 

comparison 

Ta°  yi'nkiya0  n^i°hi°'  nku'di,  I  came  to  Lecompte  and  have  come 

Lecompte  I  have  come  I  have 

hither  come  from 

hither  from  it. 

Tcehe'da0  hetu',  how  far  or  long  did  they  say  that  it  was?  (addressed 

How  far  they  said  * 

to  a  woman  or  women.) 
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Tcehe'da11  hetu'  naxo',  how  far  or  long  did  they^  say  that  it  was?  (said 

How  far  they  said 

to  a  man  or  men). 

Toho'xk  ita',  he  has  a  horse. 

Toho'xk  yita',  have  you  a  horse? 

Toho'xk  nkita',  I  have  a  horse. 

5  Toho'  xk  da'ni  yata',  he  has  three  horses. 

Horse  three 

Toho'xk  da'ni  ayita',  have  you  three  horses? 

Toho'xk  da'ni  nkita',  I  have  three  horses. 

Tcidi'kaka11'  ka'padiha'yeni',  why  have  you  not  paid  him? 

Why  you  have  not  paid  him. 

Ka'padeyanke'ni,  you  have  not  paid  me. 

1©  Antaska'  apadi'ngye  na',  I  pay  you  for  the  baskets. 

Basket  I  pay  you 

Ka'padi'tuni'  xya,  they  have  not  yet  paid  him. 

Te'di  qyan',  he  must  die.  Te'tu  xya11',  they  must  die. 

Die  They  die 

Te'di  ldkna'ni,  he  may  die.  Wite'di  ko  ta  dande',  he  will  die  to- 

Die  may  To-morrow  when  die  will 

morrow. 


Nkade'di  xya11',  1  must  go. 

i  go 


Nkadetu'  xyan,  we  must  go. 

We  go 


15  Wite'di  ko  Tan  yi'nk^a11  nde'di  kikna'ni,  I  may  go  to  Lecompte 

To-morrow  when  Lecompte  I  go  may 

to-morrow. 

Kuxwi'  ne'di,  is  there  any  coffee?  Watcku've  ne'di,  is  there  any  sugar? 

Coffee  is  there?  Sugar  *  is  there? 


Ya'maki  teki'  yuke'di,  are  there  mosquitoes  here? 

Mosquito  are  there 

Tohoxka'  teki'  yuke'di,  are  there  any  horses  here? 

Horse  here  are  there 


Kuxwi'  ni'ki,  there  is  no  coffee. 

Coffee  [there 
isj  none 

20  Ya'maki  ni'ki,  there  are  no  mosquitoes. 

Mosquito  [there 
is]  none 

Tan  yi'nkiya11  tca'kana"  e'}Tan  kayu'di,  when  did  you  come  from 

Village  small  when  hither  you  came 

(Cheneyville  or  (?)  from 

Lecompte) 

Cheneyville  (or  Lecompte)? 

Inkte'  dande',  I  will  kick  thee  [you].  Better  inkta'  dande  . 

I  kick  will 
you  (s.) 

Pa'na11  inkte'-ha  dande',  I  will  kick  you  all. 

All  I  kick  you  (pi.)  will 

Nyi'I^u  dande',  1  will  give  it  to  thee  [you]. 

I  give  it  will 
to  thee 

25  Nyiku'-ha  dande',  I  will  give  it  you  [all]. 

Tehinya'  dande',  I  will  kill  thee  [you], 

I  kill  thee  will 
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Te'h^ye'-daha'  dande',  I  will  kill  you  (pi.). 

Tohoxka'  inkikta'  dande',  I  will  hit  your  horse. 

Horse  I  hit  for  you  will 

I'nkidu'si  dande',  I  will  shake  hands  with  thee  [you]. 

I  hold  your  will 

Tca'k  i'nkidu'si  te  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to  shake  hands  with  thee  [you]. 

Hand  I  hold  your  wish  none 

5  M+!  do'xpe  kudeni',  Why!  what  an  ugly  garment!  (female  speaking, 

Oh!  garment  ugly 
(fem.) 

used  in  praise  of  fine  clothing). 

M+!  ka'pi  xye',  Oh!  how  pretty  (female  speaking,  means,  how  ugly!) 
Akiitxjd'  idu'si  ko'  ayind-he'  akutxyi'  huyan'xkiya',  when  you  get 

Letter  you  re-  when  you  too  letter  send  it  to  me 

ceive  it 

this  letter,  send  me  one. 

Ayi'hi11  yanka',  nde  on'kne,  when  you  came,  I  had  gone  [already]. 

You  came  when  Igo[nel  had 
(reached)  (I  had  gone) 

E'yan  nkihin'  yanka',  de  on'kne,  when  I  reached  there,  he  had 

There  1  reached  when  he  go  [ne]  had 
(arrived) 

already  gone. 

10  E'yan  nkihin'  yanka',  te  on'  manki',  when  I  reached  there,  he  lay 

There  I  reached  when  dead  in  the  he  lay 
(arrived)  past 

(or  made) 

dead  [already]. 

Inhin'  yanka',  nkon  he'da11  ne,  when  he  reached  there,  I  had 

He  when  I  made  finished  past 

reached  it  sign 

there 

already  made  or  done  it. 

InhiD'  yanka',  ayon'  he'dan  ne,  when  he  reached  there,  you  had 

He  when  you  made  finished  past 

reached  it  sign 

there 

already  made  or  done  it. 

Ayi'hin  yanka'  nde'  kne,  I  went  when  (= after)  you  arrived. 

You  arrived  when  I  went 

(reached 
there) 

Ayihi'nt  nde'  kn6,  I  went  at  the  moment  that  you  arrived. 

J  ust  as  you  I  went 

arrived 

L5  IDhi'nt  nde'  kne,  I  went  at  the  moment  that  he  arrived. 

Just  as  he  I  went 

arrived 

Nkinhi'nt  de'  kne,  he  went  at  the  moment  that  I  arrived. 

Just  as  I  he  went 
arrived 

Wahu'  xohi'  ide'  kan  nde'ni,  I  did  not  go  because  it  hailed. 

Hail  fell  because  I  did  not 

go 

Tohoxka'  to'hana'  i'dusi',  did  you  get  the  horse  yesterday  ’ 

Horse  yesterday  did  jrou 

get  it? 

Kuxwi'  on,  she  makes  cofiee. 

Coffee  she  makes 
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Max  in'ti-yan'  paspa'ho11  hande,  she  is  frying  hen  eggs. 

Hen  egg  [she]  fries  still 

Wite'di  ko  nkinxtu  dande'  Ba'yus-yan',  we  shall  get  to  Bunkie 

To-morrow  when  we  reach  shall  Bunkie  (ob.) 

there 

to-morrow. 

To'hana'ka11  an,va  hauti'  ndon/hi,  I  saw  a  sick  man  yesterday. 

Yesterday  man  he  sick  I  saw  [him] 

To'hana'ka11  an/ya  tcko'ki  ndon/hi,  I  saw  a  lame  man  }Testerday. 

Yesterday  man  he  lame  I  saw  [him]  [ndon'ho”,  emphasizes  it  as  a  past  act} 

5  Sinto'  kadonni'  idon,hi,  did  you  see  the  blind  boy? 

Boy  he  sees  not  did  you 
see  [him]? 

Sanki'  ka'naxeni'  ndon/ni,  I  did  not  see  the  deaf  girl. 

Girl  hears  not  I  did  not 

see  [her] 

No'wude  an/xti  kade'ni  ndon'xtu,  we  saw  a  dumb  woman  to-day. 

To-day  woman  spoke  not  we  saw  [her] 

Anya'  sin'hin  ne'ya11  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  standing  man. 

Man  stands  that  std.  I  know  [him] 
one 

Anya'  xe'he  na'nkiya11  nkyehon'ni,  1  know  that  sitting  man. 

Man  sits  that  st.  one  I  know  [him] 

10  Anya'  tox  ma'nkiya11  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  reclining  man. 

Man  reclines  that  reel.  I  know  [him] 
one 

Anya'  ni'ni  ne'ya11  nkyehoD'ni,  I  know  that  walking  man. 

Man  walks  that  .  I  know  [him] 
walking 
one 

Anya'  tan'hia  ande'ya11  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  running  man. 

Man  runs  that  run-  I  know  [him] 
ning  one 

Anya'  sin'hin  ne'dene  nkyehoD'ni,  1  know  this  standing  man. 

Man  stands  this  std.  I  know  [him] 
one 

Anya'  xe'he  na'nkid^e  nkyehon'ni,  1  know  this  sitting  man. 

Man  sits  this  st.  one  I  know  [him] 

15  Anya'  tox  ma'nde  nkyehoD'ni,  I  know  this  reclining  man. 

Man  reclines  this  I  know  [him] 
reel,  one 

Anya'  ui'ni  ne'de  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  walking  man. 

Man  walks  this  I  know  [him] 
walking 
one 

Anya'  tan'hin  ande'de  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  running  man. 

Man  runs  this  run-  I  know  [him] 
ning  one 

Aduhi'  ndosan'hin  tohoxka'  sin'hin  ne'di  ndonhi',  I  see  the  horse  stand- 

Fence  on  this  side  horse  stands  the  std.  I  see 
of  it  one 

[stand-ing] 

ing  on  this  side  of  the  fence. 

Yaduxta11'  tanhin/  nutkohi'  ndosan'hin  anyadi'  sin'hin  ne  ndonhi',  I  see  the 

Wagon  runs  road  on  this  side  of  man  stands  the  I  see 

std. 

man  standing  on  this  side  of  the  railroad. 

20  Kfidfipi'  ndosan'hin  sinto'  ni  ne'  ndo“hi',  I  see  the  boy  walking  on 

Ditch  on  this  side  boy  walks  the  I  see 

of  it  walking 

One 

this  side  of  the  ditch. 
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Ayan'  dukxapka'  aya'inde'  ndosan/hin  ti  ne'  nku'di,  I  came  from  the 

Wood  (Bridge]  on  this  side  house  the  I  came 

of  it  from 


house  on  this  side  of  the  bridge. 


Kudupi'  sanhin/yan  kudeska'  o'di,  shoot  at  the  bird  on  the  other  side 

Ditch  on  the  other  bird  shoot 
side  of  itl 

of  the  ditch! 

Yaduxta11'  tanhin/  nutkohi'  ndosan/hinyan  anya'  sin'hin  ne'  kiyohi',  call 

Wagon  runs  road  on  this  side  of  man  stands  the  call  to  him! 

[railroad] 

to  the  man  on  this  side  of  the  railroad! 

Aduhi'  sanhin/van  sinto'  yaon'ni  ne  i'naxe,  do  you  hear  the  boy  who 

Fence  on  the  other  boy  sings  the  do  you 
side  of  (std.)  hear? 

[stands  and]  sings  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence? 

5  Anya'  nonpa'  ama'nkide  ka'donxtuni',  these  two  (std.,  st.,  reel.,  walk- 

Man  two  these  (std’.,  st.,  they  do  not  see 
reel.,  etc.) 


ing  or  running)  men  are  blind. 


Sinto'  nonpa'  yuke'  ka'naxtuni',  those  two  boys  are  deaf. 

Boy  two  they  are  they  do  not  hear 

there 

Anxti'  yuke'de  apstu'ki  yinspi'xtitu,  these  women  [all]  sew  very  well. 

Woman  these  ani-  sew  they  do  it  very 

mate  well 

objects 

Sanki'  yuke'  akutxyi'  uka'de  yinspi'xtitu,  those  girls  can  [all]  read 

Girl  they  "are  letter,  book  read  they  do  it  very 

there  well 

well. 

Tanhin'  de'  xa  (woman  sp.),  he  can  run  away  [if  he  desires]. 

Run  go  can 

lO  Tanhin/  xa  (woman  sp.),  he  can  run  [but  he  will  not  run  now]. 


Run 


can 


Akutxyi'  nko11'  xana'  (man  sp.),  I  can  write  [if  I  wish]. 

Akutxyi'  nko11'  xa  (woman  sp.),  I  can  write  [if  1  wish]. 

Letter  I  make  can 

Akutxyi'  nkuka'de  xana'  (man  sp.),  I  can  read  [if  I  wish]. 

Letter  (book)  I  read  can 

tjuktanhin'  xana'  (man  sp.),  I  can  run  [if  I  wish]. 

I  run  can 

15  tlnktanhin'  xa  (woman  sp.),  I  can  run  [if  I  wish]. 

I  run  can 

Tcu'nki  ma'nki  a'-duse,  that  (reel.)  dog  bites  [habitually]. 

Dog  ’  the  reci.  bites  habit¬ 

ually 

Tcu'nki  ma'nkde  ka'duseni',  this  (reel.)  dog  will  not  bite. 

Dog  ’  this  reel.  does  not  bite 

habitually  .  _ 

Aduhi'  ndosan'hin  waka'  ne  a'pxuye'di,  this  cow  on  this  side  of  the 

Fence  on  this  side  of  cow  the  gores  habitually 

fence  pokes  (is  used  to  goring). 

Aduhi'  e'usanhin'  waka'  ne'ya*  ka'pxuye'ni,  that  cow  (std.)  on  t  e 

Fence  on  that  side  of  cow  that  std.  does  re  m 

other  side  of  the  fence  does  not  gore  [habitually]. 
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E'yan  nde'  xana'  (man  sp.),  I  can  go  thither  [if  I  wish]. 

Thither  I  go  can 

Kana/xtetuni/  xa  (woman  sp.),  they  never  did  kick. 

They  kicked  not  never 

Kana'xtetuni'  xana'  (man  sp.),  they  never  did  kick. 

They  kicked  not  never 

Ka'wakehi'  yatce,  what  is  its  name? 

What  name 

5  Ka'wake'hi  yatci'  kika',  I  wonder  what  his  name  is. 

What  name  I  wonder 

Ka'wake'hi  yatci',  what  is  his  name? 

What  ‘name 

Hanyadi'  kawa'kehi  yatci',  what  is  the  man’s  name? 

Man  what  his  name 


Ka'wak  e'tike,  what  is  that? 

What  that  is 

Ka'wak  de'tike,  what  is  this  ? 

What  this  is 

10  Toho'xk  nonpa'  ama'nki  a'naxtetu'  xa  (woman  sp.),  those 

Horse  two  the  (pi.)  they  kick  habitually  can 

two  horses  kick  [habitually]. 

Toho'xk  nonpa'  ama'hde  ka'naxtetuni',  these  two  horses  do  not 

Horse  two  these  two  they  do  not  kick  habitually 


kick  [habitually]. 

Toho'xk  nixuxw'  naske'  ama'hde  a'dustu'  xa  (woman  sp.),  these 

Horse  ear  long  these  two  they  kick  can 

habitually 


mules  [all]  do  kick  [habitualty], 

Toho'xk  nixuxw'  naske'  ama'nki  ka'dustuni',  those  mules  [all]  do 

Horse  ear  long  those  they  do  not  kick 

or  the  (pi.)  habitually 


not  kick. 

Ka'wakehi'  yatc  on'ni,  what  does  he  call  it? 

What  he  names  lie  makes  it 

15  Ka'wakehi'  i'yatc  ayon'ni,  what  do  you  call  it? 

What  you  name  it  you  make  it 

Etanke'hi  ya'tc  nkon'ni,  I  did  call  it  in  that  manner. 

In  that  manner  name  I  made  it 
I  said  it 


Ka'wakehi'  ya'tc  nkon'ni,  I  call[ed]  it  nothing. 

What  name  I  did  not  make  it 

Tek  anyaxti',  are  you  a  “Tek ”  woman?  Are  you  a  female 

Here  are  you  a  woman 

autochthon  ? 

Te'k  an'yaxtitu',  are  you  (pi.)  “Tek”  women?  (women  that  are 

Are  you  women? 

autochthons). 

20  Te'k  nkanxti',  I  am  a  “Tek”  worwan. 

I  am  a 
woman 

Tane'ks  anxti',  she  is  a  Biloxi  woman. 

Biloxi  woman 

Tane'ks  anyaxti',  are  you  a  Biloxi  woman? 

Biloxi  are  you  a 
woman? 
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Tane'ks  an'yaxtitu',  are  you  (pi.)  Biloxi  women? 

Biloxi  are  you  women? 

Tane'ks  nkanxti',  I  am  a  Biloxi  woman. 

Biloxi  I  am  a 
woman 

Tane'ks  san'j7a  sinto',  he  is  a  Biloxi  boy. 

Biloxi  (young  ?)  boy 

Tane'ks  san'ya  isin'to,  are  you  a  Biloxi  boy? 

Biloxi  (young  ?)  are  you  a 
boy? 

5  Tane'ks  san'ya  unksin'to,  I  am  a  Biloxi  boy. 

Biloxi  (young?)  I  am  a  boy 

Psde'hi  ma'nkd<fe  inkta',  this  (reel.)  knife  is  mine. 

Knife  this  reel.  ob.  [is]  mine 

Psde'hi  ma'nkiya11  inkta'ni,  that  (reel.)  knife  is  not  mine. 

Knife  that  recl/ob.  [is]  not  mine 

Psde'hi  nonpa'  ma'nkd^e  indi'ta,  these  two  (reel.)  knives  are  his. 

Knife  two  this  reel.  ob.  [are]  his 

Psde'hi  nonpa'  ma'nkiya11  i'ndikta'ni,  those  two  (reel.)  knives  are  not  his. 

Knife  two  that  reel.  ob.  [are]  not  his 

10  Tane'ks  hanyadi'  ade'  nka'de  te',  I  wish  to  speak  the  Biloxi  language. 

Biloxi  people  speak  I  speak  wish 

Tane'ks  hanyadi'  ade'  yade'di,  do  you  speak  the  Biloxi  language? 

Biloxi  people  speak  do  you 

speak? 

Tane'ks  hanyadi'  ade'  nkade'ni,  I  do  not  speak  the  Biloxi  language. 


Biloxi  people  speak 


I  do  not 
speak 


Tane'ks 

Biloxi 

Tane'ks 

Biloxi 

15  Tane'ks 

Biloxi 

Tane'ks 

Biloxi 


psde'hi  ma'nkd^e 

knife  this  reel.  ob. 


san'ya  sanki',  she  is  a  Biloxi  girl. 

(young?)  girl 

san'ya  isa'nki,  are  you  a  Biloxi  girl? 

(young?)  are  you  a  girl? 

san'ya  unksa'nki,'  I  am  a  Biloxi  girl. 

(young  ?)  I  am  a  girl 

hanyadi'  ade'  yo11  hiya'nkuka'de  kan' 

people  speak  in  you  talk  to  me  if 

panan/  ayindi'ta  dande',  all  these  knives  shall  be  yours  if  you 

all  fbe]  yours  shall 

will  talk  to  me  in  Biloxi. 

Psde'hi  ma'nkiya11  pana11'  inkta',  all  those  (reel.)  knives  are  mine. 

Knife  that  reel.  ob.  all  [are]  mine 

Anse'wi  ma'nkd^e  nyi'ku  dande',  I  will  give  you  this  (reel.)  ax. 

Ax  this  reel.  ob.  I  give  to  you  will 

Anse'pi  ne'  vaxku',  give  me  that  (std.)  ax! 

Ax  that  give  to  me! 

std.  ob. 

20  Anse'pi  ma'nkiya11  yaxku',  give  me  that  ax  (lying  down)! 

Ax  that  reel.  ob.  give  to  me! 

Sinto'  sanki'  ha  ha'nu11,  is  that  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

Boy  girl"  or  is  that? 

Toho'xk  waka'  ha  ha'nu11,  is  that  a  horse  or  a  cow? 

Horse  cow  or  is  that? 

Tane'ks  hanya'di  Ma'mo  hanya'di  ha  ha'nu11,  is  he  a  Biloxi  man  or  an 

Biloxi  man  Alibamu  man  or  ,S1  16 

Alibamu  man? 


man 
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Toho'xk  nonpa'  da'ni  ha  ndon'daha',  1  saw  two  or  three  horses. 

Horse  two  three  or  I  saw  them 

(an.  objects) 

Anya'di  noDpa/  da'ni  ha  ndon'daha',  I  saw  two  or  three  men. 

Man  two  three  or  I  saw  them 

(an.  objects) 

Anse'wi  nonpa'  ma'nkd^e  i'yiku'di,  he  gave  you  these  two  axes. 

Ax  two  this  reel.  ob.  he  gave  to  you 

AQse'wi  nonpa'  ma'nkiya11  nyiku'di,  I  gave  you  those  two  (reel.)  axes. 

Ax  two  that  reel.  ob.  I  gave  to  you 

5  O'nkatcutcu11'  inspe'wa  ne'di,  my  right  eye  pains. 

My  eye  right  it  pains 

O'nkatcutcu11'  k(a)skani'wa  [or  ka'skani'wa]  pahi',  my  left  eye  is  sore. 

My  eye  left  is  sore 

'0’'nkatcutcu11'  enanpa'  pahi',  both  my  eyes  are  sore. 

My  eye  both  (are  sore) 

t}n'nixu'xwi  inspe'wa  ne'di,  my  right  ear  pains. 

My  ear  right  it  pains 

I'nixu'xwi  kskani'wa  [or  ka'skani'wa]  ne'di,  does  your  left  ear  pain  ? 

Your  ear  left  it  pains 

10  Nkadiya11'  e'  ande',  my  father  is  still  living:  I  have  a  father. 

My  father  he  moves 

Nkadiya11'  e'  manki',  my  father  is  reclining  (e  manki  never  used  of 

My  father  he  reclines 

females),  I  have  a  father. 

Ayon'ni  e'  ande',  you  have  a  mother. 

Your  she  moves 
mother 

Ayon'ni  e'  nanki',  your  mother  sits  or  is  sitting  (e  nanki  never  used 

Your  she  sits 
mother 

of  males) :  you  have  a  mother. 

Tanskayan'  e'  nanki',  her  younger  sister  sits  or  is  sitting:  she  has  a 

she  sits 

younger  sister. 

15  Sontka'ka  e'  manki',  his  younger  brother  reclines  or  is  reclining: 

His  younger  he  reclines 
brother 

he  has  a  younger  brother. 

I'niya11  e'  manki',  his  elder  brother  reclines  or  is  reclining:  he  has 

His  elder  he  reclines 
brother 

an  elder  brother. 

Inon'ni  e'  nanki',  her  elder  sister  sits  or  is  sitting:  she  has  an  elder 

Her  elder  she  sits 
sister 

sister. 

Ta'ndo  aka'  e'  manki',  she  has  a  younger  brother. 

Her  brother  younger  he  reclines 

Ta'ndo  noxti'  e'  manki',  she  has  an  elder  brother. 

Her  brother  elder  he  reclines 

20  Tcu'nki  inkta',  my  dog. 

Dog  my 

Tcu'nki  inkta'k  a'nde,  “my  dog  moves”:  I  have  a  dog. 

Dog  my  moves 
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Tcu'nki  inkta'k  nanki',  my  dog  sits:  I  have  a  doe-. 

Dog  my  sits 

Tcu'nki  ita'k  a'nde,  thy  dog  moves:  you  have  a  dog. 

Dog  thy  moves 

Tcu'nki  ita'k  nanki',  thy  dog  sits:  you  have  a  dog. 

Dog  my  sits 

Tcu'nki  inkta'k  yuke'di,  I  have  dogs  (“  1113^  dogs  move”). 

Dog  my  they  move 
(or  there  are) 

5  Ahksapi'  inkta'k  ne'di,  my  gun  stands:  1  have  a  gun. 

Gun  my  stands 

or  the  std. 

Akue'  inkta'k  na'nki,  my  hat  sits  (is  hung  up):  I  have  a  hat  [hanging 

Hat  my  sits,  or 

the  st. 

up]. 

Akue'  na'nkide  inkta',  this  hat  hanging  up  is  mine,  this  is  my  hat. 

Hat  this  st.  ob.  mine 

Akue'  na'nkiya11  kta',  that  hat  hanging  up  is  his,  that  is  his  hat. 

Hat  that  st.  ob.  his 

Toho'xk  ama'nki  i'nkta-daha',  those  are  my  horses. 

Horse  the  (du.  they  are  mine 
and  pi.) 

10  Toho'xk  ama'nki  i'ta-daha',  those  are  your  horses. 

Horse  the  (du.  they  are  your 
and  pi.) 

W aka'  ne  ka'ta,  whose  cow  is  this  (or,  that)  ? 

Cow  this  whose? 

Waka'  ne  inkta',  this  is  my  cow. 

Cow  this  my 

Toho'xk  ne  ka'ta,  whose  horse  is  this  (or,  that)? 

Horse  this  whose? 

Toho'xk  ne  kta',  this  is  his  horse. 

Horse  this  his 

15  Tcu'nki  ne  ka'ta,  whose  is  this  (or,  that)  dog? 

Dog  this  whose? 

Tcu'nki  ne  Tca'le-ta',  this  is  Charlie’s  dog. 

Dog  this  Chari  es-his 

Tcu'nki  ne  Djim-ta',  this  is  Jim’s  dog. 

Dog  this  Jim  his 

Anse'pi  ne  ka'ta,  whose  ax  is  this? 

Ax  this  whose? 

Anse'pi  ne  inkta',  this  ax  is  mine,  this  is  my  ax. 

Ax  this  mine 

20  Psde'hi  ne  ka'ta,  whose  knife  is  this  ? 

Knife  this  whose? 

Psde'hi  ne  inkta',  this  is  my  knife. 

Knife  this  mine 

Akue'  na'nki  ka'ta,  whose  hat  is  this  (hanging  up)  ? 

Hat  the  hang-  whose? 
ing  ob. 

Akue'  na'nki  kta',  this  is  his  hat  (hanging  up). 

Hat  the  hang-  his 
ing  ob. 

Tohoxka'  tci'diki  a'nde  ita',  which  is  your  horse  ? 

Horse  which  moves  your 
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Tohoxka'  tci'diki  a'nde  ko'  a'yindi'ta,  which  is  your  horse? 

Horse  which  moves  the  it  is  your 

Tohoxka'  inkta'  yan'xldsine',  he  stole  my  horse. 

Horse  my  he  stole  it  from  me 

Sinto'  toho'xk  kta'kisine',  he  stole  Bankston  Johnson’s  (“Boy’s”)  horse. 

Boy  horse  his  he  stole  it 

from  him 

Toho'xk  ayita'  i'kisme,  did  he  steal  your  horse? 

Horse  your  did  he  steal 
it  from  you  ? 

5  Toho'xk  i'nkititu'  yan'  xkisine'tu-daha',  they  stole  our  horses. 

Horse  our  they  stole  them  from  us 

Toho'xk  ayi'ta-da'on  i'kisinetu',  they  stole  your  horses. 

Horse  your  pi.  oh.  they  stole  them 

from  you 

Toho'xk  ta-da'on,  his  horses  (living  things). 

Horse  his  pi.  oh. 

Toho'xk  i'ta-da'on,  thy  horses. 

Horse  thy  pi.  ob. 

Toho'xk  i'nkta-da'on,  my  horses.  [One  can  not  say  “their  horses,” 

Horse  my  pi.  ob. 

“your  horses”  or  “our  horses”  with  -daon  ending.] 

10  Sinto'  ta-da'o11,  his  boys. 

Boy  his  pi.  ob. 

Sinto'  i'ta-da'on,  thy  [your]  boys. 

Boy  thy  pi.  ob. 

Sinto'  i'nkta-da'o11,  myboys.  [Onecan  notsay,  “  their  boys, ”  “y.our  (pi.) 

Boy  my  pi.  ob. 

boys,”  or  “our  boys”  in  Biloxi  with  -daon  ending.] 

Tcu'nki  teyan'xkiy&,  he  killed  uiy  dog. 

Dog  he  killed  my 

Tcu'nk  inkta'  te'ye,  he  killed  my  dog. 

Dog  my  he  killed 
it 

15  Tcu'nk  inkta'  te'xkitu',  my  dog  has  been  killed  [by  some  unknown 

Dog  my  they  have 

killed  it. 

person]. 

Tcu'nki  ita'  te'ye,  he  killed  your  dog. 

Dog  thy  he  killed 
it 

Tcunki  tehi'kiye,  he  killed  your  dog. 

Dog  *  he  killed  it 

for  you 

Djim  tcu'nki  kta  te'ye,  he  killed  Jim’s  dog. 

Jim  dog  his  he  killed 

it 

Ansepi  ku'pani'y6,  he  lost  his  ax. 

Ax  he  lost  it 

20  Psde'hi  ita'  ku'pani'haye,  did  you  lose  your  knife? 

Knife  your  did  you  lose  it? 

Inksi'  nduksa'di,  1  cut  my  foot  with  a  knife. 

My  foot  I  cut  it  with 
a  knife 

Inksi'  nduktca'di,  I  cut  my  foot  with  an  ax. 

My  foot  I  cut  it  with 
an  ax 
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Ayi'si  i'duksa'di,  did  you  cut  your  foot  with  a  knife? 

Your  foot  did  you  cut 
it  with  a 
knife? 

Ayi'si  i'duktca'di,  did  you  cut  your  foot  with  an  ax? 

Your  foot  did  you  cut  it 
with  an  ax? 

1'si  duksa'di,  he  cut  his  foot  with  a  knife. 

His  he  cut  it  with 
foot  a  knife 

1'si  duktca'di,  he  cut  his  foot  with  an  ax. 

His  he  cut  it  with 
foot  an  ax 

5  Nka'duti  te'  hon,  I  am  hungry. 

I  eat  wish  present 

sign 

Nka'duti  te'xti  on',  I  was  hungry. 

I  eat  wish  past 

very  sign 

Nka'duti  te'  xa,  I  am  still  hungr3T. 

I  eat  wish  still 

Nka'duti  ta'  dande',  I  shall  be  hungry. 

I  eat  wish  shall 

Ndo'di  u'xwi,  my  throat  is  dry:  I  am  thirsty. 

My  throat  dry 

10  Ndo'di  uxw  on/,  I  was  thirsty. 

My  throat  dry  past 
sign 

Ndo'di  u'xwi  dande',  I  shall  be  thirsty. 

My  throat  dry  shall 

Ndoxtu'  uxwi',  we  are  thirsty. 

Our  throats  dry 

Ndoxtu'  uxw  on/,  we  were  thirsty. 

Our  throats  dry  past 
sign 

Ndoxtu'  uxwi'  dande',  we  shall  be  thirsty. 

Our  throats  dry  shall 

15  Ido'di  uxwi',  thou  art  thirsty. 

Thy  dry 

throat 

Idoxtu'  uxwi',  ye  are  thirsty.  (Other  tenses  can  be  formed  b}r 

Your  throats  dry 

analogy.) 

Do'di  uxwi',  he  is  thirsty.  (Past,  Do'di  uxwo11';  future,  do'di  uxwi' 

His  dry 

throat 

dande'.) 

Doxtu'  uxwi',  they  are  thirst}^. 

Their  dry 
throats 

Pt£askunni'  ndu'ti  na'nki,  I  am  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  I  eat  the  st. 

20  Ptsaskunni'  i'duti  na'nki,  you  are  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  you  eat  the  st. 

Ptsaskunni'  du'ti  na'nki,  he  is  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  he  eats  the  st. 

Pt9askunni'  du'ti  ha'maki,  they  are  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  they  [sit]  eating 

Pt9askunni'  i'duti  aya'maki,  ye  are  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  you  (pi.)  [sit]  eating 
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PtyaskfUni'  ndu'ti  nka'maki,  we  are  (sitting)  eating  bread. 

Bread  we  [sit]  eating 

Inksiyo'  ndu'ti  nank  nkon',  I  was  eating  meat,  very  long  ago 

Meat  I  eat  sitting  I  did  it 

(past) 

(years  ago). 

Tansi'  tohaxka'  du'ti  ne',  the  horse  is  (standing)  eating  grass. 

Grass  horse  eats  the 

std. 

Tansi'  wa'k  du'ti  nS',  the  cow  is  (standing)  eating  grass. 

Grass  cow  eats  the 

std. 

5  Aye'k  ma'xi  ya'nki  du'ti  ne',  the  hen  is  (standing)  eating  corn. 

Corn  chicken  female  eats  the  std. 

Nkinkxihi'  ne'di,  I  am  laughing  (as  I  stand). 

I  laugh  the  std. 

Nkinkxihi'  na'nki,  I  am  laughing  (as  I  sit). 

I  laugh  the  st. 

Nkinkxihi'  on',  I  was  laughing. 

I  laugh  past 

sign 

Sinto'  tude'  dande',  the  boy  will  be  tall. 

Boy  tall  will 

10  Ayan'  naske'xti,  the  tree  is  tall. 

Tree  very  tall 

Tohoxka'  tude',  the  horse  is  high. 

Horse  high 

Ti'  kohi',  the  house  is  high. 

House  high 

Anxu'di  kohi',  the  rock  is  high. 

Rock  high 

Ti'  nitani',  or,  Ti'  nitan'xti,  the  house  is  large. 

House  large  House  very  large 

15  Ti'  yinki'  sti,  the  house  is  very  small. 

House  ‘small  very 

Akue'  ki'nitan'xti,  the  hat  is  too  large  for  him. 

Hat  very  large  for  him 

Akue'  i'lunitan'xti,  the  hat  is  too  large  for  thee  [you]. 

Hat  very  large  for  you 

Akue'  ya'nkinitan'xti,  the  hat  is  too  large  for  me. 

Hat  very  large  for  me 

Akue'  kiyinke'xti,  the  hat  is  too  small  for  him. 

Hat  very  small  for 
him 

20  Akue'  i'kiyinke'xti,  the  hat  is  too  small  for  thee  [}rou]. 

Hat  very  small  for  thee 

Akue'  ya'nkiyinke'xti,  the  hat  is  too  small  for  me. 

Hat  very  small  for  me 

Do'xpe  naske'  kmitan'xti,  the  coat  is  too  large  for  him. 

Coat  too  large  for  him 

Xo'hi,  it  rains  [now]. 

To'hanak  xo'hi,  it  rained  yesterday. 

Yesterday  it  rained 

25  Wite'di  ko  xo'hi  dande',  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  when  it  rain  will 
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Pside'  xo'hi  ko'  nde'ni  dande',  if  it  rain  to-night,  I  shall  not  go. 

To-night  it  rain  if  I  not  go  shall 

Wahu',  it  snows  [now]. 

To'hanak  wahu',  it  snowed  yesterday. 

Yesterday  it  snowed 

Wite'di  ko'  wahu'  dande',  it  will  snow  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  when  it  snow  will 

5  Pside'  wahu'  ko,  nde'ni  dande',  if  it  snow  to-night,  I  shall  not  go. 

To-night  it  snow  if  I  not  go  shall 

Wahu'xohi'  i'de  ne',  it  is  hailing  [now]. 

Hail  falls  the  std. 

To'hanak  wahu'  xohi'  i'de,  it  hailed  yesterday. 

Yesterday  hail  fell 

Wite'di  ko'  wahu'  xohi'  i'da  dande',  it  will  hail  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  when  hail  it  fall  will 

Wite'di  ko'  wahu'  xohi'  ide'  ko  nde'ni,  dande',  if  it  hail  to-mor- 

To-morrow  when  hail  it  fall  if  I  not  go  shall 

row,  I  shall  not  go. 

10  Wite'di  ko'  sni'hixti  ko',  nde'ni  dande',  if  it  be  cold  to-inorrow, 

To-morrow  when  very  cold  if  I  not  go  shall 

I  shall  not  go. 

Wite'di  ko'  mihi11'  ko  nda'  dande',  I  shall  go  to-morrow  if  it  be 

To-morrow  when  it  be  warm  if  I  go  shall 

warm. 


Wite'di  ko'  mihin'  dande',  it  will  be  warm  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  when  it  be  warm  will 

Tee'  a'nde,  he  is  here.  Tee'  ava'nde,  you  (s.)  are  here.  Tee'  nlp'nde, 

Here  he  moves  Here  you  move  Here  I  move 

I  am  here. 

Tee'  yuke'di,  they  are  here.  Tee'  iyuke'di,  ye  are  here.  Tee' 

Here  they’ move  Here  ye  move  Here 

n3fuke'di,  we  are  here. 

we  move 

15  Tee'  a'nde  han'tca,  he  was  here  [but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now]. 

Here  he  moved  but 

To'hanak  tee'  yuke'di,  they  were  here  yesterday. 

Yesterday  here  they  moved 

Wite'di  ko  teS'  inxtu'  dande',  they  will  come  (be)  here  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  when  here  they  will 

arrive 

E'wa  a'nde,  he  is  there.  E'wa  aya'nde,  you  (s.)  were  there.  E'wa 

There  he  moves  There  you  move 

nka'nde,  I  was  there. 

i  move 

E'wa  yukg'di,  they  were  there.  E'wa  iyuke'di,  you  (pi.)  were  there. 

J.  1  J  There  ye  moved 

There  they  moved  c  1 

20  E'wa  nyuk&'di,  we  were  there. 

There  we  moved 


A  lit.  Ir  YY  C  lilt/  y 

E'wa  ka'nde  hantca'  hanan,  he  was  there  [but  has  gone  elsewhere]. 

There  he  moved  but  sign  of  un¬ 
certainty  (?) 

E'wa  yukg'di  hantca'  liana11,  they  were  there  [but  have  gone  e  se- 

There  they  moved  but  sign  of  un¬ 

certainty  (?) 

where]. 
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Ewande'  pa'  nitani'  xy6  (masc.),  his  head  is  large. 

That  one  head  large 

Ewande'  pa'  yinlp'  xy6  (masc.),  her  head  is  small. 

That  one  head  small 

0nkapa'  n&di'  xe  (fern.),  my  head  aches. 

My  head  aches 

Ayipa'  ko'  nedi',  does  your  head  ache? 

Your  head  the  aches 

5  E'we  yuke'  pa  nitata'ni  xyexo'  (masc.),  their  heads  are  large. 

They  head  each  is  large  indeed. 

A'yipatu'  nitata'ni  xye  (masc.),  your  heads  are  large. 

Your  heads  each  is  large 

Ayipatu'  miska'  xye,  or,  Ayipatu'  yinki'  xye  (masc.),  your  heads 

Your  heads  small  .  Your  heads  small 

are  small. 

Lfnka'patu'  nitata'ni  xy6  (masc.),  our  heads  are  large. 

Our  heads  each  is  large 

Anahi11'  supi'  xye  (masc.),  his  hair  is  black. 

His  hair  black 

Anahi11'  asa11'  xye  (masc.),  her  hair  is  white. 

Her  hair  white 

10  A'yinahi11'  san'sasansan',  your  hair  is  gray. 

Your  hair  gray  (iron  gray?) 

tfnka'nahi11  tcti'  xye  (masc.),  ni}^  hair  is  red. 

My  hair  red 

Anaxtu'  naske',  their  hair  is  long. 

Their  hair  long 

A'yinaxtu'  tutu'xka  (±na'),  your  (pi.)  hair  is  short. 

Your  (pi.)  hair  short 

A 

Unka  naxtu'  tutu'xka  (=bna'),  our  hair  is  short. 

Our  hair  short 

15  Hiptcu11'  ha-idi'  (ztna'),  your  nose  is  bleeding. 

Your  nose  bleeds 

Ti  sa11'  nonpa'  ama'nki  ko  ka'wa  tupe'ta  ti',  whose  are  those 

House  white  two  the  (du.  and  pi.)  ob.  whose  house 

two  white  houses? 

Toho'xk  kdeckiidedeta'  da'ni  yuke'  yan  xan',  where  are  those  three 

Horse  striped  three  they  move  where  are 

[they]? 

striped  horses? 

Yanka'wati'  kike'  nkata'mini,  I  am  sick,  yet  I  work. 

I  am  sick  yet  I  work 

Yanxkte'di  kike'  ayin't  kunyikte'ni  dande',  you  hit  me,  yet  1  will 

I  am  hit  yet  you  [in  turn]  I  not  hit  you  will 

not  hit  you. 

20  Aye'wi  ko  u'dunahi',  he  faces  the  door. 

Door  the  he  faces 

Aye'wi  ko  ayu'dunahi,  did  you  face  the  door? 

Door  the  did  you  face? 

Aye'wi  ko  nku'dunahi,  I  face[d]  the  door. 

Door  the  I  face(d)  it 

Nyu'dunahi',  I  face[d]  you. 

Ki'tcue'hinya  dande',  I  will  lend  it  to  you.  (<ki'tcueye') 

I  lend  it  to  you  will 
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Ki'tcuehi'yanka'  da'nde,  will  you  lend  it  to  me? 

You  lend  it  to  me  will? 

Kuki'tcue'hinyeni'  dande',  I  will  not  lend  it  to  you. 

I  not  lend  it  to  you  will 

Nyi'nonpa'  nda'  dande',  I  will  go  with  you. 

I  with  you  I  go  will 

Nyi'nonpa'  nde'ni  dande',  1  will  not  go  with  you. 

I  with  you  I  not  go  will 

5  Ya'nkinon'pa  kude'ni  dande',  he  will  not  go  with  me. 

He  with  me  he  not  go  will 

Iya'daha'  da'  dande',  he  will  go  with  them. 

He  with  them  he  go  will 

Ya'nkiya'daha'  da  dande,  he  will  go  with  us. 

He  with  us  he  go  will 

Nde'  hindon'hi  xyo',  wite'di  ko,  I  will  go  to  see  you  to-morrow. 

I  go  I  see  you  will  to-morrow  when 
(contingency) 

Wite'di  ewa'  ko  yan'  hu'-kanko',  come  day  after  to-morrow! 

To-morrow  beyond  when  come 

10  Wite'di  ewa'  ko  yandan-bu',  come  to  see  me  day  after  to-morrow! 

To-morrow  beyond  when  come  to  [see]  me 

Yahede'  da' wo  hu'-kanko',  come  hither  now! 

Here  in  this  come 

direction 

Da'wo  hu'di,  he  is  coming  hither. 

In  this  he  is 
direction  coming 

Ka'wak  hun'ye  xo',  what  is  she  saying? 

What  (?) 

Toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti  ne',  the  horse  stands  (is)  eating  the  corn  [given 

Horse  corn  eats  the  std. 

him]. 

15  Toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti,  the  horse  eats  or  ate  the  corn  [given  him]. 

Horse  corn  eats 

Toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti  ha'nde,  the  horse  is  still  eating  the  corn  [atti- 

Horse  corn  eats  still 

tude  not  specified]. 

Toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti  na',  the  horse  eats  the  corn  [not  given  to  him], 

Horse  corn  eats 

accidentally,  or  of  his  own  accord. 

Nkonni',  I  make  it  by  command. 

Nkon'ni  na',  I  make  it  [of  my  own  accord]. 

20  Ndedi',  I  go  [by  command].  Nde'di  na',  I  go  [of  myr  own  accord]. 
Nde'di  xye',  I  went  [against  the  will  of  another], 

E'ya11  nda'  dande'  xye  (or,  xyexo'),  I  will  go  thither  at  amT  rate 
[whether  he  wishes  it  or  not]. 

E'ya11  nde'di  ha'nu11,  perhaps  (or,  I  think  that)  1  am  going  thither. 

Thither  I  go  perhaps 

E'ya11  nde'di  kikna'ni,  perhaps  (or,  I  think  that)  I  could  go  thither 

Thither  I  go  perhaps 

[if  I  started]. 

25  Ka'wak  u11'  nedi',  what  is  he  or  she  doing? 

What  do  the  std. 
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Aya'ki  tci'dikS',  what  kin  are  you  two? 

You  are  kin  what? 

Kiha'ki  tci'dikS  yu^6'di,  what  kin  are  they  two? 

what?  they  move 

Aya11'  ade'  ma'nki,  the  wood  lies  (or,  is)  burning. 

Wood  burns  the  reel. 

Aya11'  ade',  does  the  wood  burn  (fem.)? 

5  Aya11'  ade'  wo,  does  the  wood  burn  (masc.)? 

Wood  burns  ? 

Aya11'  kade'ni  xa  ma'nki,  is  not  the  wood  yet  burning? 

Wood  burns  not  yet  the  reel. 

Kadeni-xti',  it  does  not  burn  at  all. 

Burns  not  very 

Teidike'  kadeni',  why  does  it  not  burn  ? 

Why  burns  not 

Etuke'  kiidotci',  because  it  is  wet. 

Because  wet 

10  Etuxkike'  ade',  nevertheless  (or,  notwithstanding)  it  burns. 

Nevertheless  burns 

Ne  pi'hinke  ha'nu11,  perhaps  (or,  I  think  that)  I  am  making  it  cor- 

That  I  make  it  well  perhaps 

rectly. 

Ne'  pi'hinke  kikna'ni,  perhaps  (or,  1  think  that)  I  could  make  it  cor- 

That  I  make  it  well  perhaps 

rectly  [if  I  tried]. 

Sinto'  inksiyo'  du'ti  ha'nde,  the  boy  continues  eating  the  meat. 

Boy  meat  eats  still 

Sinto'  inksiyo'  du'ti  na'nki,  the  boy  sits  (is)  eating  the  meat. 

Boy  meat  eats  the  st. 

II.  Recorded  in  1893 
15  Yapstu'ki  yinspe',  you  know  how  to  sew. 

You  sew  you  know 
how 

Yapstu'ki  yinspi'xti,  you  [know  how  to]  sew  very  well. 

You  sew  you  know  very 
well 

Nka'pstuki  nkinspe',  1  know  how  to  sew. 

Uduxpe'  yusatxa',  his  (or  her)  clothing  is  dusty. 

dust  all  over 

Onkuduxpe'  yusatxa',  my  clothing  is  dusty. 

My  clothing  dust  ail  over 

20  Aye'wi  yi'nki  uwe  de'di,  he  went  in  [at]  a  window,  to  go  in  at  a 
window. 

Aye'wi  uwe'  de'di,  to  enter  by  a  door,  to  go  in  at  a  door. 

Teidike'  hu'we,  how  did  you  [sic]  go  in? 

Yihi'  a'kititu'ye',  shut  your  mouth,  bring  your  lips  together! 

Ihi'  a'kitituya',  tell  him  to  shut  his  mouth. 

25  Teidike  yihi'  ka'kititu'hayeni',  why  don’t  you  shut  your  mouth? 

Nkon  nka'nde,  I  am  making  (doing)  it  now  (still). 
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Aye'k  ita'  waxka',  your  corn  is  soft. 

Corn  thy  soft 

Aye'k  nkita'  waxka',  my  corn  is  soft. 

Corn  my  soft 

Aye'k  nkita'  kuwa'xkani',  my  corn  is  not  soft. 

Corn  my  is  not  soft 

Tuwi'  ita'  u'ye,  your  pail  or  bucket  leaks. 

5  Tuwi'  nkita'  u'ye,  my  pail  or  bucket  leaks.  [These  two  sentences  have 
also  a  vulgar  meaning.] 

Doxpe'  itka'  xahe'ye,  to  put  a  bottle,  etc. ,  inside  a  coat. 

Doxpe'  itka'  xonhe'di,  to  put  a  knife,  etc.,  inside  a  coat. 

Ti'  yaskiya',  under  the  house. 

Ayahi'  kuya',  under  the  bed. 

10  Yaxo11'  kuya',  under  the  chair. 

Akutxyi'  itka'ya",  under  or  within  yonder  book. 

Aduhi'  kuya',  under  the  fence. 

Hama'  itkayan',  under  or  in  the  ground. 

Itka'p  kuya',  under  the  board. 

15  Tcu'nki  inkta'  te'xkiye,  he  killed  my  dog. 

Dog  "  my  "he  killed  it 
for  me 

Tcu'nki  inkta'  te'hiya'xkiye,  you  killed  my  dog. 

Dog  *  my  you  killed  it  for  me 

Tcu'nki  inkta'  texkiyetu',  they  killed  my  dog.  (Dog  my  they- killed- 
for-me). 

Tcu'nki  inkta'  te'hiya'xkiyetu',  you  (pi.)  killed  my  dog. 

Tcu'nki  ta'  te'kiye,  he  killed  his  (another’s)  dog. 

20  Tcu'nki  ta'  te'kihaye',  you  killed  his  dog. 

Tcu'nki  ta'  te'haxkiye,  I  killed  his  dog. 

Tcu'nki  ta'  te'kiyetu,  they  killed  his  dog. 

'  Tcu'nki  ita'  tehi'kiye,  he  killed  your  dog.  (Dog  thy  he-killed-for- 
thee). 

Tcu'nki  ita'  tehi'nkiye,  I  killed  your  dog. 

25  Tcu'nki  ita'  tehi'kiyetu',  they  killed  your  dog. 

Tcu'nki  ita'  tehi'nkiyetu',  we  killed  your  dog. 

Ason'wan  kde'ye-k  ta'ho,  he  threw  it  into  the  briers. 

Ason'wan  kde'hinke-k  ta'ho,  I  threw  it  into  the  briers, 
ft'nkukiha'iki  tci'dikS,  what  kin  are  we  [to  each  other,  or  to  one  another]  ? 
30  I'kiha'iki  tci'dike,  what  kin  are  you  [to  each  other,  or  to  one  another]? 
Inkyan'hi-daha'  dande',  I  will  scold  }7ou  (pi*)* 

Ani'  knedi',  in  the  water  (=ani  itkaya11). 

Ti'  knedi',  in  the  house  (=ti  itkaya11). 

Tanyan'  knedi',  in  the  town  (=tanyan  itkaya11). 
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Ay  a11'  knedi',  in  the  tree  (=ayan  itkaya11). 

Pe'ti  ltnedi',  in  the  fire  (=peti  itkaya11). 

An'xu  knedi',  in  the  rock  (=anxu  itkaya11). 

Hama'  ani'-txa,  the  earth  is  full  of  water. 

5  Aya11'  ani'-txa,  the  wood  is  full  of  water. 

Pe'titi'  yusi  d^e'towe,  the  fireplace  is  full  of  ashes. 

Pe'titi'  yusa-txa',  the  fireplace  is  full  of  ashes. 

Kuxwi'  dfe'towe,  it  is  full  of  coffee. 

Panhin'  son'pxi  dfe'towe,  the  bag  or  sack  is  full  of  flour. 

10  Panhin'  soa'pxi  txa',  the  bag  or  sack  is  full  of  flour. 

Anya'  kyahe'ya11,  the  same  man  (kiya'  he'ya11?). 

Tohoxka'  kyahe'ya11,  the  same  horse. 

Ati'  kyahe'ya11,  the  same  house. 

Aya11'  kyahe'ya11,  the  same  tree. 

15  Inkowa'  kipude'hinke,  1  joined  them  myself. 

Ayinsu'  kii'guksuye'di,  you  gnashed  your  teeth. 

Nkinsu'  kuguksunke'di,  I  gnashed  my  teeth. 

Insu'  ku'gukse'di,  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 

Inkte'-k  ida'  dande',  I  will  hit  you  and  make  you  go. 

20  Ayindi'  yaxkte'-k  nde',  you  hit  me  and  made  me  go. 

Axkte'  han  matu'nkde,  I  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 

Yakte'  ha11  mata'-ide,  you  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 

Kte'  han  mata'de,  he  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 

Kte'tu  ha11'  mata'-ade,  they  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 

25  Yakte'tu  ha11'  ma'ta-iya'de,  you  (pi.)  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 
Axkte'tu  ha11'  ma'taiika'de,  we  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him. 

Inx  kde',  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go. 

Iyin'x  kde'di,  you  loosed  him  and  let  him  go. 

Nkin'x  kde'di,  I  loosed  him  and  let  him  go. 

30  Inxtu  kde',  they  loosed  him  and  let  him  go. 

I'nki  han  mata'-de,  to  loose  him  and  get  away  from  him. 

Ima'hgiya11  pu'de,  your  dress  is  open. 

I'doxpe  naske'  pu'de,  your  shirt,  etc.,  is  open. 

Tcadi',  it  is  [nearly]  used  up. 

35  Tea'  tiko'he,  it  is  all  or  entirely  expended. 

Tca'yankitu',  they  have  exterminated  us. 

Tca'yidi  na'ntekS,  the}7  have  nearly  killed  you  all. 

Tca'yanke  na'nteke,  they  have  nearly  exterminated  us. 
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Eyan  nkihin'  na'ntekS,  I  nearly  got  there. 

Tca'yetu  na'nteke,  they  have  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 
Tea'hanke-daha'  na'nteke,  I  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 

Tca'haye-daha'  na'nteke,  you  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 

5  Tca'ye-daha'  na'nteke,  he  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 

Tca'hanketu'-daha'  na'nteke,  we  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 
Tca'hayetu'-daha'  na'nteke,  you  (pi.)  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 
Tca'kikitu'-daha'  na'nteke,  they  killed  nearly  all  on  each  side  [as  the 
Kilkenny  cats  of  notoriety]. 

Tca'yanki'kitu  na'nteke,  we  came  near  killing  one  another,  or  each 
other. 

10  Tca'hiki'tu  na'nteke,  you  (pi.)  came  near  killing  each  other,  or  one 
another. 

Akutxyi'  on  a'tca,  his  or  her  pencil  is  all  gone  (expended). 

Akutxyi'  on  iya'tca,  your  pencil  is  all  gone  (worn  away). 

Akutxyi'  o11  nka'tca,  my  pencil  is  all  gone. 

Toho'xk  atan'tu,  they  sit  on  horses. 

15  Snickite'  iya'miho11',  you  have  fever  and  ague. 

Snickite'  nka'miho11,  I  have  fever  and  ague. 

Isi'  na'ti  su',  his  feet  are  [entirely]  bare. 

Ayisi'  na'ti  su',  thy  feet  are  [entirely]  bare. 

Inksi'  na'ti  su',  my  feet  are  [entirely]  bare. 

20  Isitu'  na'ti  su',  their  feet  are  [entirely]  bare. 

Ite'  na'nteke,  you  came  near  dying. 

Ita'hi  yan'xa,  you  are  almost  dead. 

Pxu'kinxki'  na'nteke,  1  came  near  sticking  myseli  with  it. 

Pxu'ixke  na'nteke,  he  came  near  sticking  himself. 

25  Pxu'yixke  na'nteke,  you  came  near  sticking  yourself. 

Pxu'ixketu'  na'nteke,  they  came  near  sticking  themselves. 

A'pan  a'xkidu'sni,  I  could  not  (or,  did  not)  take  it  all  for  (or,  from)  him. 
A'pan  a'xkidu'stuni',  we  did  (or,  could)  not  take  it  all  from  (oi ,  foi )  him. 
Pa'nan  ndan'ni,  I  did  (or,  could)  not  take  it  all. 

30  Pana'hinke  nde'ni,  I  did  not  carry  it  all. 

Pana'haye  kide'ni,  you  did  not  carry  it  all. 

Pana'ha}7e  ku'yude'ni,  you  did  not  carry  it  all. 

Pana11'  kutca'yetuni',  they  did  not  kill  them  all. 

Pana11'  kutca'hankeni',  I  did  not  kill  them  aH. 

35  Kuxwi'  iya'ma11,  you  have  no  coffee. 

Kuxwi'  ya'nldya'man,  I  have  no  coffee. 
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Kfixwi'  ya'mantu,  they  have  no  coffee. 

Kftxwi'  ya'nkiya'mantu,  we  have  no  coffee. 

NSpi'ye  pastuki',  to  sew  it  correctly. 

Nepi'haye  ipa'stiiki,  did  you  (or,  can  3?ou)  sew  it  correctly? 

5  Nepi'hanke  unkpa'stuki,  I  [can]  sew  it  correctly. 

Nepi'ye  pastuktu',  they  sew  correctly. 

In'tuhe'di  kantca',  wait  till  he  is  ready!  (said  when  one  is  angry). 
5Tkin'tuhe'di  kantca',  1  will  get  ready  after  a  while  (said  when  angry). 
Ayin'tuhe'dan  da'nde,  are  you  getting  ready? 

10  In'tuhe'dan  dande',  he  will  get  ready  after  a  while. 

Nkin'tuhe'da11  dande',  1  will  get  ready  after  a  while. 

In'tuhe'detu  dande',  they  will  get  ready  after  a  while. 

Haon'on'  kane',  she  cooked  it  (the  hominy). 

Haontu'  kane',  they  cooked  (the  hominy). 

15  Haya'ontu'  kane',  did  you  (pi.)  cook  (the  hominy)? 

Pusi'  han  ktu'  tutcu11'  o'ti,  the  cat’s  eyes  shine  when  it  is  dark. 
Pt^asku11  ohi'xti,  he  wants  bread  badly,  but  in  vain. 

Uduxpe'  ayohi'xti,  you  want  clothing  badly,  but  in  vain. 

Tohoxka'  nkohi'xti,  I  want  a  horse  badly,  but  in  vain. 

20  Axisa'x  nkohi'xti,  I  want  money  badly,  but  in  vain. 

Yaxon'  okay  a',  underneath  the  chair. 

Aditon'  okaya',  under  the  table. 

Ayahi'  okaya'  under  the  bed. 

Ka'wa'  kiki'  i'kihin  yin'pi,  what  is  that  which  you  brought  and  laid 
down  ? 

25  Ka'wa  yaki'x  ki'di,  what  is  that  which  you  brought  home  [on  your 
back]  ? 

Ka'wa  ki'x  ki'di,  what  is  that  which  he  brought  home  |on  his  back]? 
Idu'we  ya'nda  na',  beware  lest  you  always  untie  it! 

Idon'hi  ya'nda  na',  beware  lest  3Tou  always  look  at  it! 

Pduti  na',  beware  lest  you  eat  it! 

30  1'duti  ya'nda  na',  do  not  be  eating  all  the  time! 

1'duwa  na',  do  not  untie  it! 

Pdonhi  na',  do  not  look  at  it! 

>m/ 

E'tikia  na',  do  not  say  it! 
fi'tikiyo”'  na',  do  not  do  it! 

35  A'3Tin  na',  do  not  drink  it! 

I'tanhiu  na',  do  not  run! 

Ya'de  na',  do  not  talk! 
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Yan'hin  na',  do  not  cry  (warning)! 

Kanhanni',  do  not  cry  (no  warning). 

Ki'pukta  na'nki,  he  is  sitting  by  him  or  her. 

Iki'pukta  na'nki,  you  are  sitting  by  him  or  her. 

5  iki'pukta  na'nki,  1  am  sitting  by  him  or  her. 

Yanki'pukta  ina'nki,  you  are  sitting  by  me. 

Nyiki'pukta  na'nki,  I  am  sitting  by  you. 

Dan'  han  te'ye  dan  ha11'  ue'di,  he  killed  it,  took  it,  and  stewed  it. 

Te'ye  han  ue'di,  he  killed  and  stewed  it. 

10  Kudupi'  nkutoho'  nu+,  help!  I  have  fallen  into  a  ditch! 
ftkauti'xti  nu+,  help!  I  am  very  ill! 

Na'ti  tiko'he  iku'di,  you  have  made  a  present  for  nothing. 

Na'ti  tiko'he  nyiku'di,  1  have  made  you  a  present  for  nothing  (or,  in 
vain). 

E'yan  nkihin'  na'nki  naha'  nde'di,  I  reached  there,  sat  a  while,  and 
went  on. 

15  E'yan  ayihi11'  na'nki  naha'  ide'di,  you  reached  there,  sat  a  while,  and 
went  on. 

E'yan  inhin'  na'nki  naha'  de'di,  he  reached  there,  sat  a  while,  and 
went  on. 

U'a  hi'  axkiye'di,  I  told  her  to  stew  it  (<ue'di). 

Te'ye  hi'  axkiye'di,  I  told  him  to  kill  it. 

On  hi'  axkiye'di,  I  told  him  to  make  it. 

20  E'tikon  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  do  it. 

E'tuxkayon'ni  hi'  nkihi',  1  think  that  you  ought  not  to  do  it. 

U'a  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  she  ought  to  stew  it. 

Yu'a  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  to  stew  it. 

Akudixyi'  on  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  write  a  letter. 

25  Ayan'  tcu'di  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  put  wood  on  the  tire. 
Ayan'  i'tcudi  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  to  put  wood  on  the  tire. 
Ti'  yuwa  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  to  go  into  the  house. 

1'da  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  to  go. 

Naxe'  na'nki  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be  listening. 

30  Du'wa  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  untie  it  (duwe). 

1'duwa  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  to  untie  it. 

Da'uxi  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought  to  bite  it  off. 

!  Dau'xitu  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  they  ought  to  bite  it  off. 

fi'tike'ko11  nko'yihi,  I  want  him  to  make  it. 

35  E'tike'ko11  hayo'yihi,  did  you  want  him  to  make  it  . 
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fi'tike'ko11  o'yihi,  he  wanted  him  to  make  it. 

Duwe'  nko'yihi,  1  wanted  him  to  untie  it. 

I'duwe  nko'yihi,  I  wanted  you  to  untie  it. 

Nduwe'  o'yihi,  he  wanted  me  to  untie  it. 

5  Nduwe'  hay  o'yihi,  did  you  want  me  to  untie  it? 

Duwe'  hayo'yihi,  do  you  want  him  to  untie  it? 

Ya'niksiyo11'  in'ui  nko'yihi,  I  wish  that  he  would  smoke. 

E'tiko11'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  would  do  it  [but  he  will  not]. 
Dau'xitu  hi'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  they  would  bite  it  off. 

10  Da'uxituni'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  they  would  not  bite  it  off  (or,  that 
they  bad  not  bitten  it  off). 

Da'uxini'  na'unkihi',  1  wish  that  he  had  not  bitten  it  off. 

Du'tini'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  eaten  it. 

Da'deni'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  chewed  it. 

Kin'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  drunk  it. 

v 

15  E'taxkon'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  made  it. 

•  •  •  7 

Etiko11'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  made  it. 

y 

E'tikiyo13'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  you  had  made  it. 

E'tikiyon'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  you  had  not  made  it. 

A'kidadini'  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  counted. 

20  De'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  gone. 

Ya'niksiyo11'  kin'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  not  smoked. 
Ya'niksiyo13'  in'ni  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  he  had  smoked. 

E'tike'ko11  hi'  a'xkiye'di,  1  told  him  to  make  it. 

I'sinhin  hi'  nye'di,  I  told  you  to  stand  up. 

25  Nku'a  hi'  iyuhi',  did  you  think  that  I  ought  to  stew  it? 

Ndu'x-ni  hi'  yuhi',  he  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  eat  it. 

E'tax  nkon'ni  hi'  yuhi',  he  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Aya11'  utcu'  na'nki  hi'  nkihi',  I  thought  that  he  was  putting  wood  on 
the  fire. 

Yau  hi'  ne'di  i'nkihi,  I  thought  that  you  were  stewing  [it]. 

30  A'u  hi  ne'di  nkihi',  I  thought  that  she  was  stewing  [it]. 

Nka'u  hi  ne'di  i'yiihi,  did  you  think  that  I  was  stewing  [it]? 

Ti'  nkuwe'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  entered  the  house? 

Ti'  nku'wa  hi'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  ought  to  go  into  the  house? 
Ida'  dande'  nkihi',  I  thought  that  you  were  going. 

35  Nda  hi'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  ought  to  go? 

Nda'  dande'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  was  going? 

Naxe'  na'nki  nkihi',  I  thought  that  he  was  listening. 
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Kuna'xeni  na'nki  nkihi',  I  thought  that  he  was  not  listening. 
Kuna'xeni  nkihi',  I  thought  that  he  did  not  hear  it. 

Duwe'  nkihi',  I  thought  that  he  might  have  untied  it. 

I'duwe  nkihi',  I  thought  that  you  untied  it. 

5  Du'wa  hi'  a'xkiye'di,  I  told  him  to  untie  it. 

Ndu'wa  hi'  yuhi',  he  thought  that  I  ought  to  untie  it. 

Nduwe'  yuhi',  he  thought  that  I  untied  it. 

Ndu'wa  hi'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  ought  to  untie  it? 

Nduwe'  iyu'hi,  did  you  think  that  I  untied  it?  (also,  assertion). 

10  I'duwa  hi'  iyu'hi,  you  thought  that  you  ought  to  untie  it. 

Du'wa  hi'  iyu'hi,  you  thought  that  he  ought  to  untie  it. 

Duwe'  iyu'hi,  you  thought  that  he  untied  it. 

Ya'niksiyo11'  in'ni  nko'yihi,  I  wish  that  he  would  smoke. 

E'tanko11'  ne  de'-heda11,  I  finished  making  that  (or,  teheda11). 

15  Ke'tike  nedi'  hedan,  I  finished  making  something  like  that, 

Aduti'  ne'  on  de'  hed-han/,  when  he  had  finished  eating. 

Yao11'  ne'  on  de'  hed-ha11',  when  he  had  finished  singing. 

Ani'  inni'  ne'  on  de'  hed-ha11',  when  he  had  finished  drinking  water. 
Yan  ne'  on  de'  hed-ha11',  when  he  had  finished  sleeping. 

20  Nka'duti  ne'  on  de'  hed-ha11',  when  1  had  finished  eating. 

Aya'duti  ne'  on  de'  hed-ha11',  when  you  had  finished  eating. 

Nka'duti  hedanni',  I  have  not  finished  eating. 

Aya'duti  hedanni',  you  have  not  finished  eating. 

Kij^a'  a  dande',  he  will  say  that  again. 

25  Kiya'  nya'  dande',  I  will  say  it  to  you  again. 

He' tike  nya'  dande',  I  will  say  that  same  thing  to  you  again. 

Kiya'  nye'di,  I  say  it  to  you  again. 

I'nakotko'ti  ide'ni  hi'  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought  not  to  sneak  off. 
1'de  cn'  kane'  in'hin,  he  came  after  you  had  gone. 

30  De  on'kane'  nkihi11',  I  came  after  he  had  gone. 

Nkinhin'  nde  on'ka,  I  had  come  and  gone. 

Ayihin'  i'de  on'ka,  you  had  come  and  gone. 

Inhin'  de  on'ka,  he  had  come  and  gone. 

Ki'ye  on'  kane  ayihi11',  he  had  told  it  before  you  came. 

35  Utoho'  nan'ni  xo',  he  might  fall  in  again. 

Utoho'  naxo',  he  did  fall  in  (act  seen). 

Utoho'  kanS',  he  fell  in  (act  unseen,  trace  or  sign  of  act  seen). 
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Aya'tammi  pa'  aya'kita'  daude',  you  will  attend  to  (be  behind)  work 
only. 

Kka'tammi'  pa  nka'kita'  dande',  I  will  attend  to  work  alone. 

Xkide'  pi'hena'ni,  I  should  have  gone  home,  but  I  did  not. 

Yakide'  pi'hena'ni,  you  should  have  gone  home,  but  you  did  not. 

5  Ka'de  pi'hena'ni,  they  should  have  gone  home,  but  they  did  not. 
I'kade  pi'hena'ni,  you  (pi.)  should  have  gone  home,  but  you  did  not. 
Xka'de  pi'hena'ni,  we  should  have  gone  home,  but  we  did  not. 

Xko11'  pi'hena'ni,  1  should  have  made  it,  but  I  did  not. 

Ndu'x-ni  pi'hena'ni,  I  should  not  have  eaten  it,  but  I  did. 

10  Kdu'x-ni  pi'hena'ni,  he  should  not  have  eaten  it,  but  he  did. 

Kin'ni  pi'hena'ni,  he  should  not  have  drunk  it,  but  he  did. 

Nkin'ni  pi'hena'ni,  I  should  not  have  drunk  it,  but  I  did. 

Sinto'  tcu'nki  tcaha'xkiya'  dande',  I  will  kill  “Boy’s”  dog  for  him. 
Sinto'  tcu'nki  ta'ya11  tca'hanka'  dande',  I  will  kill  “Boy’s”  dog  (SiDto, 
“  Boy,”  was  a  name  for  Bankston  Johnson). 

15  Iya'kuduksa'yanka  na',  beware  lest  you  peep  at  me! 
Ka'kuduksa'hinyeni',  1  did  not  peep  at  you. 

Tci'dike  iyan'hin  hi'  ina'nki  wo',  why  do  you  sit  there  crying? 
Tci'dike  ayinkxi'hi  hi'  ina'nki  wo',  why  do  you  sit  there  laughing? 
Tci'dike  aya'o11  hi'  ina'nki  wo',  why  do  you  sit  there  singing? 

20  Tcunk  inkta'  nka'kuwe  nde'di,  I  took  my  dog  thither. 

v 

E'tu  na'nkde,  is  this  sitting  one  the  one? 
fi'tu  ma'nkde,  is  this  reclining  one  the  one? 
fi'tu  ne'de,  is  this  standing  one  the  one  ? 

E  na'nki,  that  (sitting  one)  is  the  one. 

25  E  ma'nki,  that  (reclining  one)  is  the  one. 

E  ne'ya11,  that  (standing  one)  is  the  one. 

Pe'ti-kan,  into  the  fire. 

Ani'-kan,  into  the  water. 

Hama'-kan,  into  the  ground. 

30  Hama'  kudo'tci-kan,  into  the  mud. 

Pe'ti-kan  a'kana'nkiye,  to  take  it  out  of  the  fire. 

Pe'ti-kan  utoho'  a'kanankiye,  to  take  out  of  the  fire  what  fell  into  it. 
Waka'  a'di,  the  cow  gored  (or  “hooked”)  him. 

Waka'  yia'di,  did  the  cow  gore  you? 

35  Waka'  yanka'di,  the  cow  gored  me. 

Waka'  i'yia  na',  beware  lest  the  cow  gore  you! 
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Tci'dike  “Ko'k  ayudi'”  hetcon/tu,  why  do  they  call  the  magnolia  by 
that  name?  [Ans.:  Because  its  leaves  “rattle”  when  blown 
by  the  wind.] 

Tcynk'  a'kutitau'ni,  he  set  the  dog  on  him  [rather,  akudutannij. 

Tcu'nk  aya'kutitan'ni,  did  you  set  the  dog  on  him  ? 

Tcu'nk  n^a'kdtitan'ni,  I  set  the  dog  on  him. 

5  Tohoxka'  du'si  de'di,  to  catch  a  horse. 

Tohoxka'  duxtan/  de'di,  to  lead  a  horse  along. 

Tcunki'  du'si  de'di,  to  catch  a  dog,  to  take  a  dog  along  (?) 

Anksa'pi  du'si  de'di,  to  take  a  gun  along. 

Anya'  du'si,  to  arrest  a  person. 

0  In'pudahi'  de'di,  to  go  with  him  to  protect  him. 

Nkin'pudahi  nde'di,  I  go  (or  went)  with  him  to  protect  him. 
Nyin'pudahi  nde'di,  I  went  with  you  to  protect  }7ou. 

Yankin'pudahi  ide'di,  you  went  with  me  to  protect  me. 

Ewud6'  anse'pi  ne  du'si  haku',  go  over  there,  take  that  ax,  and  bring 
it  back ! 

5  Anse'pi  du'si  haku',  to  bring  an  ax  here  (or  back). 

Anse'wi  in'da  de'di,  he  went  to  hunt  for  the  ax. 

Anse'pi  du'si  alii11',  he  brought  the  ax  here. 

Anse'pi  i'dusi  yo  oll'ni,  are  you  bringing  the  ax? 

Anse'pi  i'dusi  a37a'ku  on'ni,  were  you  coming  home  with  the  ax  [some 
time  ago]  ? 

0  Anse'pi  ndu'si  nka'ku  on'ni,  1  was  coming  back  with  the  ax  [some 
time  ago]. 

Anse'pi  du'si  kali  on'ni,  they  are  coming  with  the  ax. 

De'  han  haku',  he  went  and  brought  it,  him,  her  (preceded  by  name 
of  object). 

I'de  ha11'  }7aku',  you  went  and  brought  it,  etc. 

Nde'  han  nkaku',  I  went  and  brought  it. 

5  De'  han  klki'x-daha',  he  went  and  brought  it  for  them. 

De'  han  aku'-daha',  he  went  and  brought  them 
A'de  han  kixtu'-daha',  they  went  to  bring  them. 

Aya'de  ha11  i'kixtu'-daha',  you  (pi.)  went  to  bring  them. 

Nka'de  ha11  iika'kixtu'-daha',  we  went  to  bring  them. 

>0  De'  han  klhaku',  go  to  get  it  for  him. 

I'de  han  yakiku',  did  37ou  go  to  get  it  for  him  ? 

Nde'  han  axkiku'  I  went  to  get  it  for  him. 

Tohoxka'  in'da  de'di,  he  went  for  a  horse. 
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Tohoxka'  in'da-daha'  de'di,  he  went  for  horses. 

iSTkita  nkinda'  hi  xki'di,  I  have  brought  mine  back. 

Ta-han/  inda'  hi  de'di,  he  went  to  see  his  own.  [-han=-kan,  obj.  sign.] 

Yita-han/  a}dn'da  hi  ide'di,  did  you  go  to  seek  your  own  ? 

^  Jikita-han'  nkiQ'da  nde'di,  I  went  to  seek  my  own. 

Tatu-han/  inda'h  a'de,  they  went  to  seek  their  own. 

Yi'tatu-han/  ayin'dah  aya'de,  you  (pi.)  went  to  seek  your  own. 

Jfki'tatu-ha11'  nkin'dah  nka'de,  we  went  to  seek  our  own. 

Ta'-daha-ha11'  in'dah-daha'  de'di,  he  went  to  seek  them,  his  own 
[horses,  etc.]. 

10  Yita'-daha-ha11'  ayinda'-daha'  ide'di,  did  you  go  to  seek  them,  your 
own? 

Jfkita'-daha-ha11'  nkinda'-daha'  nde'di,  I  went  to  seek  them,  my  own. 

Antatka'  nkita'  akuwe'  yan'xkikin'hin,  they  took  my  child  there  (not 
quite  here,  but  nearly  here). 

Ide'  han  e'heda11  ayi'hi11,  you  started  and  went  that  far  [on  the  way]. 

De'  ha11  e'heda11  in'hin,  he  started  and  went  that  far  [on  the  way]. 

15  Nde'  ha11  e'heda11  hkin'hin,  I  started  and  went  that  far  [on  the  way]. 

E'heda11  in'hin  kiya'  ku',  he  went  that  far  and  was  coming  back  again. 

E'heda11  ayi'hi11  kiya'  yaku',  you  went  that  far  and  were  coming  back 
again. 

E'heda11  nki'hi11  kiya'  xku,  I  went  that  far  and  was  coming  back  again. 

E'heda11  inxtu'  kiya'  ka'hi,  they  went  that  far  and  were  coming  back 
again. 

20  E'heda11  ayinxtu'  kiya'  yaka'hi,  you  (pi.)  went  that  far  and  were  coming 
back  again. 

E'heda11  nkinxtu'  kiya'  xka'hi,  we  went  that  far  and  were  coming  back 
again. 

A'de  han  e'  han  inxtu',  they  started  and  went  that  far  (?). 

De  o11'  de  ha11'  eyan'hin,  he  continued  going  till  he  reached  there  (said 
when  one  did  not  stop  on  the  way). 

I'de  o11'  de  ha11'  eya11'  ayi'hi11,  you  continued  going  till  you  reached 
there. 

25  Nde  o11'  de  ha11'  eya11'  ukin'hin,  I  continued  going  till  I  reached  there. 

A'de  o11'  de  ha11'  e'ya11  in'xtu,  they  continued  going  till  they  reached 
there. 

Aya'de  o11'  de  haD'  e'ya11  ayin'xtu,  you  (pi.)  continued  going,  etc. 

Nl>a'de  o11'  de  ha11'  e'ya11  ukin'xtu,  wc  continued  going  till  we  got  there. 

Hu'  o11  de'  han  inhin',  contracted  to  hu'  o11  de'hinhin',  he  continued 
coming  a  long  distance  till  he  reached  here. 
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Ayu'  on  de'h-ayin'hin,  you  continued  coming,  etc. 

Nku'  on  de'h  nkin'hin,  I  continued  coming,  etc. 

A'hu  on  de'h-edi'hin,  they  continued  coming,  etc. 

Aya'hu  on  de'h-ed  ayi'hin,  you  (pi.)  continued  coming,  etc. 

5  Nka'hu  ou  de'hed  nkin'hin,  we  continued  coming,  etc. 

Hu'  han  inhin',  contracted  to  hu'  hinhin/,  he  continued  coming  [a  short 
distance]  till  he  reached  here. 

Ko'x  xehe'  da  on'ni,  he  is  sliding  [a  chair,  on  which  he  sits]  along. 

Kututa'ye  ko'wade'ye,  he  stood  it  on  end  and  moved  it  farther. 

Ku'hik  sin'hinx  ne  kan/  ma'nte  de'ye,  it  was  standing  high  when  he 
moved  it  away. 

10  Ku'hik  nan'x  kan  ma'nte  de'ye,  it  was  sitting  high  (as  a  hat  on  a 
table)  when  he  moved  it  away. 

Ku'hik  man'x  kan  ma'nte  de'ye,  it  was  lying  or  reclining  high  when 
he  moved  it  off. 

Ato'  miska'  dukse'  ko'wa  tcu,  to  move  small  potatoes  farther  [on  the 
floor].  Dffkse'  ko'wa  tcu'  might  be  said  of  flour,  grain, 
bullets,  etc. 

Ato'  miska'  kuda'  ma'nt  ku  de'ye,  he  picked  up  the  small  potatoes 
and  moved  them  away  (or,  aside). 

Kok  xehe'tuni',  they  did  not  sit  farther  off. 

15  Ta'neks  anya'  ade'  tcuma'naxti  nkyeho11'  te',  I  wish  to  know  the 
Biloxi  talk  of  the  very  ancient  time. 

Yu'nki  ksa'wiye,  he  or  she  raised  a  daughter. 

Yi'nki  ksawi'haye,  you  raised  a  son. 

Yi'nki  ksa'wunke,  I  raised  a  son. 

Aduti'  ustan'hininkiya'  dande',  I  will  make  the  food  reach  (be  enough 
for)  you  [too]. 

20  tfnktca'k  atuti',  my  hand  is  (was)  burnt. 

Sni  wa'  ka11  unktca'ke  ne'xti,  my  hands  hurt  much  because  it  is  so  cold. 

Tca'ktu  ne'xti,  their  hands  hurt  considerably. 

Onktca'ke  de'xte,  my  hand  is  numb  (“asleep’ ). 

Isi'  si'di  duhonni',  to  have  the  hand,  foot,  etc.,  asleep  or  numb. 

25  ftka'kitupe'  wa'  nka'nde,  I  am  carrying  something  on  the  shoulder  all 
the  time. 

Ska'duti  wa'  nka'nde,  I  am  ever  eating. 

Kxvan'hi  wa'  a'nde,  he  is  ever  scolding. 

Ata'mini  wa'  kandeni',  he  is  not  always  working. 

Aya'tamini  wa'  kaya'ndeni',  you  are  not  always  woiking. 

30  Rka'tamini  wa'  nka'ndeni',  I  am  not  always  working. 
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Ti  ta'wiyan  nda'  dande',  I  am  going  on  top  of  the.  house. 

Ku'hadi  nda'  dande',  I  am  going  up  stairs  (lit.,  up  above). 

Itci'dike  ni'ki,  you  are  of  little  or  no  account. 

Tci'dike  nl'ktu,  they  are  of  little  or  no  account, 

Du'si'  apunii  ha'nde,  he  hugged  it,  him,  or  her. 

Idu'si  aya'piinu  aya'nde,  did  you  hug  him  or  her? 

Ndu'si  hka'punu  nka'nde,  I  hugged  him  or  her. 

Isi'  pa  i'kiduspe,  only  your  feet  went  under  the  water. 

Cnksi'  pa  yan'xkiduspe',  only  my  feet  went  under  the  water. 
Kudu'napini',  or  kudu'namni',  he  did  not  bother  him. 
Ku'yudu'napini',  or,  ku'yudu'namni',  did  you  not  bother  him? 
Ndu'napini',  or  ndu'namni',  I  did  not  bother  him. 

I'nduna'mni  dande',  I  will  not  bother  you. 

Yandu'namni'  dande',  he  will  not  bother  me. 

Ayindi'  ayo11'  na'ni  xyo',  you  must  have  done  it. 

Inxtu'  on'tu  na'ni  xyo',  they  must  have  done  it. 

Ayinxtu'  ayon'tu  na'ni  xyo',  you  (pi.)  must  have  done  it. 

Te'ye  xye  na',  let  us  kill  her. 

Teyeni'  xye  na',  let  us  not  kill  her. 

Ku'tiki  xye  na',  let  us  tell  it. 

Kutikini'  xye  na',  let  us  not  tell  it. 

Aku'  xye  na',  let  us  feed  him. 

A'kitiipe'  xye  na',  let  us  carry  (them?)  on  our  shoulders. 

Ata'mlni  xye  na',  let  us  work. 

5ndn'txa  nka'kitupe'  hkade'di,  I  went  carrying  it  on  my  shoulder, 
with  no  companion  (or  assistance). 

Ayin'txa  aya'kitupe'  aya'dedi,  you  alone  went  carrying  it  on  your 
shoulder. 

In'txa  a'kitiipe'  ade'di,  he  alone  went  carrying  it  on  his  shoulder. 
E'ya11  nka'de  x}7e,  let  us  go  thither. 

Ti'-k  ha'psuktu',  they  surrounded  the  house. 

Ti'-k  nka'psiiktu',  we  surrounded  the  house. 

I'nyide'yinke,  I  got  away  from  you. 

Yande'yinke,  he  got  away  from  me. 

Nyakuwa'  dande',  1  will  take  you  along. 

Axi'hinya'  dande',  I  will  shut  you  up,  diet  you,  and  give  you  medicine 
[in  order  to  give  you  magic  power]. 

Kidu'si  xye  na',  let  us  wrestle. 

Tu'he  ha'nde  na',  it  is  thundering  iudeed. 
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Xo'hi  dande'  yeke'  na,  it  must  be  going  to  rain. 

Wahu'  dande'  yel$:e'  na,  it  must  be  going  to  snow. 

Wahu'  xoxo'hi  dande'  yeke'  na,  it  must  be  going  to  hail. 

XuxwSxti'  dande'  yeke'  na,  it  must  be  going  to  blow  very  hard. 

5  Naun'  kilpl'nixti'  dande'  yeke'  na,  there  must  be  going  to  be  bad 
weather. 

Tanyan'  klda'  dande',  yeke'  na,  he  must  be  about  to  return  to  town. 

E'yan  nda'  dande'  yeke'na,  I  must  be  going  thither  [because  I  have 
been  ordered  to  go]. 

Nda'  dande'  onyan',  I  was  going  some  time  ago  (I  was  about  to  go  then). 

Nda'  dande'  han'tca  nde'ni  nka'nde,  I  was  going  but  I  have  not  yet 
gone  (said  if  I  have  work  to  do  there). 

10  Sa'hiye  ya'nde  han  ide'  pihe'na,  you  ought  to  stay  here  a  while  before 
you  go. 

Nde  on/  pihe'  etike'  nka'nde  e'de  nda'  dande',  1  should  have  gone  long 
ago,  but  now  1  am  going. 

Nkon'  on'  pihe'  etike'  nka'nde  e'de  nko11'  dande',  I  should  have  made 
it  long  ago,  though  I  did  not,  but  now  1  am  going  to  make  it.  i 

Nka'duti  on'  pihe'  etike'  nka'nde  e'de  nka'duti'  dande',  I  should  have 
eaten  it  long  ago,  though  I  did  not,  but  now  1  am  going  to  eat  it. 

Nkinspe'  o11'  pihe'  etike'  nka'nde  e'de  nkinspa'  dande',  I  should  have 
learned  how  to  do  it  long  ago,  but  now  1  am  going  to  learn. 

15  Nkon'tu  on'  pihe'  etike'  nyuke'  e'de  nkon'tu  dande',  we  should  have 
made  it  long  ago,  but  now  we  are  going  to  make  it. 

A'da  da'nde  on'yan,  they  were  going  long  ago  [but  they  did  not]. 

A'de  o11'  pihe',  they  should  have  gone  long  ago. 

Inspe'  on'  pihe',  he  should  have  learned  it  long  ago. 

Yahe'de  nda'  dande',  I  will  go  now  (said  if  in  the  house). 

20  Nde'  pihe',  I  ought  to  go. 

E'de  nde'di,  I  am  going  now  (am  just  starting). 

E'de  nda'  on'ni,  1  am  just  going  (said  if  on  the  way). 

ftkintcpe'  nyuke'  naha'  nka'de,  we  were  laughing  at  it  a  while  and 
then  we  went  on. 

Cnkta”'  nkama'nki  naha'  nka'de,  we  all  were  sitting  a  while  and  then 
we  went  on. 

25  ftnkxaxa'  nkama'nki  naha'  nka'de,  we  were  all  sitting  [standing?]  a 
while  and  then  we  went  on. 

Ita°'  yama'filti  nah  aya'de,  you  all  were  sitting  a  while  and  then  you 
went  on. 

Ixaxa'  yama'fiki  nah  aya'de,  you  all  were  standing  a  while  and  then 
you  went  on. 
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Yahe'dakiye,  you  ought  to  make  it  a  little  better. 

Yahe'  e'dakiye'  naxki'ya,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  better  [but  he  did 
not]. 

Yahe'da  kitki'  naxki'ya,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  better  than  that. 

NSpi'ye  dusi'  yande'  naxki'ya,  he  ought  to  have  handled  it  carefully 
[but  he  did  not]. 

5  Ti'  itka',  inside  the  house  (generic). 

Ti'  itka'de,  inside  the  house  that  is  here  (inside  this  house). 

Ti'  itka'ya11,  inside  the  house  (there,  yonder;  inside  that  house). 
E'tike  na'nki  da'nde,  let  it  stay  that  way,  it  makes  no  difference, 
fi'tikehi'nankida'nde,  you  will  stay  that  way,  it  makes  no  difference  (?). 
10  E'tike  nan'xkike,  let  me  stay  that  way,  it  makes  no  difference. 

E'tike  kwi'iyii'hani,  you  do  not  think  of  such  things. 

E'tike  on  kiu'hani,  I  do  not  think  of  such  things. 

E'tike  kwia'xtuni,  they  do  not  think  of  such  things. 

E'tike  kwi'iyii'xtuni,  you  (pi.)  do  not  think  of  such  things. 

15  E'tike  on  kiu'xtuni,  we  do  not  think  of  such  things. 

E'tike  na'ni  wo',  it  could  not  be  so,  or,  that  way. 

Ndon'hon  na'ni,  I  might  see  it. 
l'donhon  na'ni,  you  might  see  it. 

Don'hon  na'ni,  he  might  see  it  (donhi). 

20  A'tci-k  de',  he  sent  him  for  it. 

A'tctu-k  de',  they  sent  him  for  it. 

A'tci-k  kide',  he  sent  him  back,  or  home,  for  it. 

A'tctu-k  kide',  they  sent  him  back,  or  home,  for  it. 

A'tci-k  ku',  he  has  sent  him  back  after  it  and  he  [tho  one  sent]  is 
coming  [back]. 

25  A'tci-k  kidi',  he  has  sent  him  back,  or  home,  after  it  and  he  [the  one 
sent]  has  come. 

A'tci-k  hu',  he  (A)  has  sent  him  (B)  after  it,  and  he  (B)  is  coming. 
A'tci-k  inhin',  he  (A)  has  sent  him  (B)  after  it,  and  he  (B)  has  come. 
Lfnka'wahe  han'  ka'kuwetuni'  dande',  we  will  go  into  the  water  and 
will  not  come  out. 

Iwa'he  ha11'  kiya'kuwetuni'  dande',  if  you  go  into  the  water,  you  will 
not  come  out  again. 

30  Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  a'hin,  he  brought  it  here,  close  to  the  lake. 

Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  a'dedi,  he  carried  it  there,  close  to  the  lake. 

Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  a'da  on'ui,  they  are  going  thither,  close  to  the  lake. 

Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  a'kide'di,  he  (A)  is  taking  him  (B)  to  his  (A’s)  home 
close  to  the  lake. 
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Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  nka'xkida  on/ni  (if  on  the  way),  I  am  taking  him  to 
my  home  close  to  the  lake. 

Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  nkaxkida'  dande',  I  will  take  him  to  my  home  close 
to,  etc. 

Ayo'hi  ye'hiya11  nka'xkide  on'ni,  I  did  take  him  to  my  home  close  to, 
etc. 

Ha'-u  on'ni,  he  is  [now]  bringing  it  hither,  or,  he  was  bringing  it 

hither. 

5  Haya'u  on'ni,  were  you  bringing  it  hither  ? 

Ska'u  on'ni,  I  was  bringing  it  hither. 

Ha'ahu  on'ni,  they  were  bringing  it  hither. 

Haya'ahu  on'ni,  were  you  (pi.)  bringing  it  hither? 

Ska'ahu  on'ni,  we  were  bringing  it  hither. 

0  A'ku  on'ni,  he  is  (or,  was)  bringing  it  back. 

A'kaha  on'ni,  they  are  (or,  were)  bringing  it  back, 

Aya'kaha  on'ni,  ye  are  or  were  bringing  it  back. 

Ska'kaha  on'ni,  we  are  or  were  bringing  it  back, 

Akiho11',  he  has  brought  it  back. 

5  Aya'kiho11,  have  you  brought  it  back  ? 

Ska'kiho11,  I  have  brought  it  back. 

Akixtu',  they  have  brought  it  back. 

Aya'kixtu,  have  you  (pi.)  brought  it  back? 

Ska'kixtu,  we  have  brought  it  back. 

:0  Ti  na'ta,  middle  of  a  house. 

Tca'ke  na'ta,  middle  of  a  hand. 

Akutxyi'  na'ta,  middle  of  a  book. 

t^nkapa'  anedi'  de'xtowe,  my  head  is  full  of  lice. 

Onktca'ke  nko11'  ani'  tcetce'hinke,  I  make  water  drip  from  my  hand. 

!5  Itca'ke  ayo11'  ani'  tcetce'hihaye,  did  you  make  water  drip  from  your 
hand? 

E'uka'de  hi'de  yuke',  they  just  went  falling  about. 

Eu'*k  toho'  ha'nde,  he  just  went  falling  about. 

E'ukide'  itoho'  aya'nde,  did  you  just  go  falling  about  ? 

E'wakande'  unktoho'  nka'nde,  I  just  went  falling  about. 

>0  Tcina'  ayo'yihi  ko  da11',  take  as  many  as  you  please  (said  by  male  oi 
female). 

Tcina'  nko'yihi  ko  ndan'  dande',  I  will  take  as  many  as  I  please. 

Tcina'  o'yihi  ko  da11'  dande',  he  will  take  as  many  as  he  wants. 
tNa'tcpitcpi'  nde'  nka'nde,  I  am  going  along  with  my  feet  slipping 
often  (as  on  Louisiana  mud). 
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Ato'  in'paxa  on/ni,  he  set  out  the  potatoes. 

Ato'  in'paxa  on  he'da11,  he  finished  setting  out  the  potatoes. 

Ato'  in'pax  ayon/  he'da11,  did  you  finish  setting  out  the  potatoes  ? 

Ato'  in'paxa  nko11'  he'da11,  I  finished  setting  out  the  potatoes. 

5  Nyukpe'  ksa,  my  leg  is  broken. 

Nyukpe'  puski',  my  leg  was  cut  off. 

Nya'ndi  ha'ye,  my  heart  is  broken. 

Yan,xtu  ha'ye,  their  hearts  are  broken. 

Ya'ndi  kaha'yeha'nkeni'  dande',  I  will  not  break  her  heart. 

10  t)nkpa'n  ndon'x-kaD,  let  me  see  and  smell  it. 

Ka'ye  de'di,  he  has  gone  to  give  it  away. 

I'kay  ide'di,  did  you  go  to  give  it  away  ? 

Xka'vi  nde'di,  I  went  to  give  it  away. 

Ka'ye  a'de,  they  have  gone  to  give  it  away. 

15  Ka'ye  aya'de,  did  you  (pi.)  go  to  give  it  away? 

Ka'ye  nka'de,  we  went  to  give  it  away. 

Ka'ye  ku',  he  is  returning  after  giving  it  away. 

Ka'ye  hi11',  he  has  come  to  give  it  away. 

I'kaye  ayin'hin,  have  jrou  come  to  give  it  away  ? 

20  Xka'ye  ukinhin',  1  have  come  to  give  it  away. 

He'tiko11  ha'nde,  he  is  just  doing  so. 

Na'ti  e'tikayo11'  ya'nde,  you  are  doing  so  for  nothing  (or,  in  vain). 
Na'ti  e'tanko”  nka'nde,  1  am  doing  so  in  vain. 

Na'ti  he'tiko11  yuke'di,  they  are  doing  just  so  in  vain. 

25  Na'ti  he'tikayo11'  ya'yuke'di,  you  (pi.)  are  doing  just  so  in  vain. 

Na'ti  he'tanko11'  nyuke'di,  we  are  doing  just  so  in  vain. 

Na'ti  he'tinyo11'  nka'nde,  I  am  doing  just  so  to  you  in  vain. 

Na'ti  he'tinyo11'  nyuke'di,  we  are  doing  just  so  to  you  in  vain. 
A'kuwex  ldde',  he  takes  him  home  with  him  [without  leading  him,  as 
person  or  dog]. 

30  Aya'kuwex  yakide',  do  or  did  you  take  him  home  with  you? 
Nka'kuwex  xkide',  I  took  him  home  with  me. 

A'kuwex  ka'de,  they  took  him  home  with  them. 

Aya'kuwex  kaya'de,  did  3^011  take  him  home  with  }Tou  (pi.)? 

Nka'uwex  xka'de,  we  took  him  home  with  us. 

35  Ny a'kuwex  xka'de,  we  took  you  home  with  us. 

Yanka'kuwex  ada'  dande',  they  will  take  me  home  with  them. 
Inko'wa,  he  depends  on  him  (or  her)  to  protect  him. 

Ayinko'wa,  do  }Tou  depend  on  him  to  protect  you? 
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Nkinko'wa,  I  depend  on  him  to  protect  me. 

Nyinko'wa,  I  depend  on  you  to  protect  me. 

Ya'nkinko'wa,  he  depends  on  me  to  protect  him. 

Kuku'hiyeni',  he  is  unable  to  raise  it. 

5  Kuku'waha'yeni',  you  are  unable  to  raise  (lift)  it. 

Kuku'waha'nkeni',  I  am  unable  to  raise  it. 

Ka'wa  nda'  dande',  I  am  going  a  little  farther. 

Ka'wak  e'  nanke'di,  what  is  he  saying?  (said  if  the  one  referred  to  sits 
at  a  distance). 

Ka'wak  e'  nanki',  what  is  he  saying?  (said  if  the  one  referred  to  sits 
here). 

10  Nan'tcka  ndu'ti  te,  I  wish  to  eat  a  little. 

Nan'tcka  ne'hi  ndu'ti  te,  I  wish  to  eat  a  little  more. 

Tane'ks  anya'  ade'  nan'tcka  ne'hi  nka'de  te',  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  more 
of  the  Biloxi  language. 

Ki'ya  de'  yandi',  ki'ya  de'  ha11,  or  ki'ya  de'  kan,  when  he  went  again. 


Dusi'x  ku'di,  he  was  bringing  her  back. 

15  I'dusix  aya'ku,  were  you  bringing  her  (or  him)  back? 

Ndu'six  xku'di,  I  was  bringing  her  (or  him)  back. 

Du'six  ka'hi,  they  were  bringing  her  (or  him)  back. 

I'dusix  ika'hi,  were  you  (pi.)  bringing  her  (or  him)  back? 

Ndusi'x  xka'hi,  we  were  bringing  her  (or  him)  back. 

20  Ndusi'x  xku'di  din'  a'niye'hi  xki'di,  when  I  was  bringing  her  back,  I 


came  again  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

I'dusix  aya'ku  din'  a'niye'hi  yaki'di,  when  you  were  bringing  her  back, 
you  came  again  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Ya'tcyankon'tu  nkanda'  dande'  (male  speaking),  they  call  me  so,  and  I 
shall  be  so;  used  after  name  of  animal. 

Ya'tcyankon'tu  nka'nda  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  ditto. 

Yatc  on'tu  a'nda  dande'  (male  speaking),  they  call  him  so,  and  he 
will  be  so. 

25  Yatc  on'tu  a'nda  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  ditto. 

Tohoxka'  yatc  on'tu  kika'  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  [  ?] 

Anya'  yatc  on'tu  kika'  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  [?] 

Anya'  e'  ya'tciyon'tu  ya'yuka'  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  they  call  you 
people,  and  you  shall  be  so. 

A»xti'  ya'tc-yanko"'tu  nyuka'  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  they  call  us 
women,  and  we  shall  be  so. 

30  Te'hiyanka  ni'  (female  speaking),  you  must  not  kill  me. 

Te'hiya  ni'  (female  speaking),  you  must  not  kill  him. 
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Te'hiyanka  na',  you  must  not  (sic)  kill  me  (male  speaking).  (?) 
Te'hiya'  dande',  he  will  kill  you. 

Te'yanke  te,  he  wishes  to  kill  me. 

E'hiya'nke  te'  you  wish  to  kill  me  (te). 

5  Ku'hiya'nke  te',  he  wishes  to  raise  me  (kuhi). 

Ku'hihiya'nke  te',  37ou  wish  to  raise  me. 

E'yan  de'yanke  te',  he  wishes  to  send  me  thither. 

E'yan  de'hiya'nke  te',  you  wish  to  send  me  thither  (assertion  or  query). 
He'danxkiyedi',  she  (or  he)  said  the  same  thing  to  him  (or  her). 

10  He'tikeya'kiye'di,  did  you  say  the  same  thing  to  him  (or  her)  ? 
He'tike  axkiye'di,  I  said  the  same  thing  to  him  (or  her). 

Peti'  he'  yan  ko'  ka'wa  kaha'  e'tike  he'tu,  what  do  they  mean  when 
they  say  c  ‘  fire  ”  ? 

Ka'wak  ikaha'  e'tika}7e'di,  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  ? 
Ka'wak  nke'  yandi  e'tauke'di,  when  I  say  something,  I  say  that.  (?) 

15  ■  Ka'wak  xka'ha,  what  I  meant.  The  whole:  “What  did  I  mean  when 
I  said  that?”  [So  given  in  MS.  notebook.] 

Fire  nke'  yan  ko'  pe'ti  xka'ha,  when  I  say  “fire”  I  mean  peti. 
Ayi'nt-k  inkaka'  nke'  xyan,  I  meant  you  when  I  said  it. 

Inkaha'-daha',  I  mean  you  (pi.). 

Ya'nkakaha'-daha',  he  means  us. 

20  Iya'nkakaha'- daha'  wo,  do  you  mean  us? 

Ya'nkakaha'tu-daha',  they  mean  us. 

E'xtixtI'-k  nde'di  wo'  nkihi',  I  think  that  I  went  very  far. 


E'xtixtI'-k  nde'di  hi'  nkihi',  ditto. 

E'ma-k  xe  nanki',  he  is  sitting  right  there. 

25  E'ma  hu'  a'kanaki',  he  came  out  in  sight  right  there. 

E'ma  yahu' aya'kanaki,  did  you  come  in  sight  right  there?  (or  an 
assertion). 

E'ma  nku'  nkaka'naki,  I  came  out  in  sight  right  there. 

E'ma  a'hi  a'kuwetu',  they  came  out  in  sight  right  there. 

E'ma  aya'hi  ay  a'kuwetu',  you  (pi.)  came  out  in  sight  right  there  (or  a 
query). 

30  E'ma  nka'hi  nka'kuwetu',  we  came  out  in  sight  right  there. 

Anya'  tohi'  te'ye  ya11'  ndonhi',  I  saw  the  one  who  killed  the  negro. 

Anya'  tohi'  te'ye  a'nde  hi'  ndonhi',  I  saw  him  as  he  was  killing  the 
negro. 

Anya'  du'si  yan  ndonhi',  I  saw  the  one  who  arrested  the  man. 

Anya'  aduti'  na'nki  ya11'  ndonhi',  I  saw  the  man  who  was  [sitting] 
eating. 
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Anya'3Taon'yan  ndonhi',  I  saw  the  man  that  sang. 

E'ya11  da'  hi'usa11,  he  will  not  go  thither  (strong  assertion). 

E'ya11  i'da  hi'usa11,  you  will  not  go  thither  (strong  form  of  denial). 
E'}7an  nda'  hi'usa11,  I  will  not  go  thither. 

5  E'ya11  nde'  te'  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  thither. 

^kon'hi'usan,  I  will  not  make  or  do  it. 

Yaon'hi'usan,  he  will  not  sing  (positive  refusal). 

£[kon'tu  hi'usa11,  we  will  not  make  or  do  it. 

In'hintotan'  ktio'x  manki',  he  (A)  is  so  brave  over  it  as  he  (B)  is 
,  lying  down. 

.0  Ayin'hintotan'  kito'x  manki',  you  are  so  brave  over  it  as  (because) 
he  is  lying  down. 

^kin'hintotan'kito'x  manki',  I  am  so  brave  on  account  of  him  as  he  is 
lying  down. 

Kindo'kinha'nkeni',  I  am  not  proud  (<indokinye). 
lDdo'kini'nkiye,  I  am  proud  of  you. 

E'keyanko11',  do  so  to  me! 

.5  E'keyanko11'  unkto'x  mank-ta',  do  so  to  me  that  1  may  lie  so  (or,  1 
will  lie  so) ! 

Ma'nt-kan  nda'  dande',  I  will  go  elsewhere. 

Na'ti  si'  ha'nde,  she  is  yellow  all  over  (might  be  said  of  a  woman  in  a 
yellow  dress). 

Ama'  na'ti  pt^ato'  txa,  there  is  only  cotton  all  over  the  field. 

I'nksu  wa'di,  he  wants  fresh  meat  exceedingly  (or,  greatly). 

JO  Ayi'nksu  wa'di,  have  you  a  strong  desire  for  fresh  meat? 

Nki'nksu  wa'di,  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  fresh  meat. 

Utoho'ye,  he  followed  his  trail. 

Utoho'hinye,  I  followed  your  trail. 

Utoho'hinya'  dande',  I  will  follow  your  trail. 

25  Utoho'hinye-daha',  I  follow  your  (pi.)  trail, 
fi'tike  ha'nde,  he  stayed  here  so. 

fi'tike  ha'nda  hi'  kiye'di,  he  told  him  that  he  was  to  stay  here  so. 
fitike'  handa',  stay  here  so  (said  to  one), 
fit  ike'  yuka',  stay  here  so  (said  to  many). 

30  Nkintciya'  tiko'hixti  nka'nde,  I  am  a  very  old  man. 

Anisti-k'  e'di  nkihi',  I  think  that  he  says  just  so. 

Eke'  nkihi',  I  think  so  {sic). 

Eke'  niki',  I  reckon  so  (sic). 

Eke'  yihi'  niki',  he  thinks  or  believes  so,  I  reckon  (sic). 
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Eke'we  yihi'  niki',  do  }7ou  believe  it?  (sic). 

Eke'we  nkihi',  I  believe  it  (sic). 

Eke'  yihi',  he  believes  it. 

Eke'  yuxtu',  they  believe  it. 

[  5  Eke'  we  yuxtu',  ye  believe  it. 

Eke'we  nki'uxtu,  we  believe  it. 

In  oxpa',  he  drank  it  all  up. 

Du'ti  oxpa',  he  ate  it  all  up. 

S"kin'  inkiyo'xpa,  I  drank  it  all  for  (or,  from)  you. 

10  Ndu'ti  inkiyo'xpa,  1  ate  it  all  for  (or,  from)  you. 

Ande'  xya  xti  xyo',  he  shall  live  always,  provided - 

Xkande'  x}^a  xti  xyo',  1  shall  live  always,  provided  [I  do  not  tell,  etc.]. 
A'kika'hi11  ma'nktu,  they  were  telling  news  to  one  another. 

Kapusi'ni  te'  on  max  kan'  pusi',  after  he  had  been  lying  dead 

Not  night  dead  was  lying  when  night. 

for  some  time,  night  came  on. 

15  Kusi'hi11  wa'yan,  towards  evening. 

Pusi'  wa'ya11,  towards  night. 

I'yanxkya'tuxan  na',  beware  lest  you  search  m  my  house  for  my 
possession. 

Iya'diya11  e'ti  na'  (male  speaking),  this  is  your  father. 

Iya'diya11  e'ti  ni'  (female  sp.),  this  is  your  father. 

20  Tcu'nk  ita'  e'ti  na'  (male  sp.),  this  is  your  dog. 

Tcu'nki-yan  e'ti  na'  (male  sp.),  this  is  the  dog. 

Ipa'stuki'  ya'nde,  were  you  sewing  on  it? 

Unkpa'stuki  nka'nde,  I  was  sewing  on  it. 

Ayan'  toho'  tcupan/  nanki'  nanxkiya',  I  am  not  a  rotten  log!  (from  a 
myth). 

25  Nkyetcum-na'  nanki'  nanxkiya',  I  was  not  an  [habitual]  liar! 
Jika'sne-na'  nanki'  nanxkiya',  I  was  not  a  thief! 

Te'hanke  na'  nanki'  nanxkiya',  I  was  not  the  one  who  killed  him ! 

Site'  nanki'  nanxkiya',  I  was  not  saying  it! 

Nke'ni  na'nki,  I  have  not  said  it  [while  sitting]. 

30  Kke'ni  xa'  (nr,  nke'ni  xa  na'nki),  I  have  not  yet  said  it. 

Iye'tcum-na'  ina'nki  nanxki}7a',  you  were  not  the  one  who  lied. so. 

ttnkye'tc-pa-ni',  I  am  not  a  liar  (1  am  not  one  who  does  nothing 
but  lie). 

A'sne  pa  a'nde,  he  does  nothing  but  steal,  gets  his  living  by  stealing. 
Jika'sne  pa  nka'nde-ni',  I  do  not  get  my  living  by  stealing. 
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Strong  improbability  is  expressed  by  xtihin  .  .  .  nanm,  as: 

I'ndixtihi11  e'tikon11  nan'ni,  he  could  not  do  that!  How  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  that  ?  (JZJ,  axtan  egan  gaxe  tadan  ?) 

Ayi'ndixtihi11'  e'tikiyo11'  nan'ni,  you  could  not  possibly  do  that! 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  that? 

Kki'ndixtihi11'  e'tanko11  nan'ni,  I  could  not  possibly  do  that!  How 
could  it  be  possible  for  me  to  do  that? 

Yanka'dukta  nan'ni,  it  might  mash  me. 

5  Xkiyu'nkiya11  xki'tci,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  my  daughter. 

•  Ki'tci  ku'kitcu'we  te  ni'ki,  to  be  unwilling  to  lend  it  ;  also,  3d  singular. 
Ki'tci  ku'  te  ni'ki,  he  is  unwilling  to  give  it  away. 

Xki'tci  xku'  hi  ni'ki,  I  can  not  spare  it. 

Iki'tcini  iku'  pihe'di,  can  not  you  spare  it? 

LO  Iki'tci  iku'  hi  ni'ki,  you  can  not  spare  it. 

Ki'tci  ku'  hi  ni'ki,  he  can  not  spare  it. 

Ki'tc-tu  kutu'  hi  ni'ki,  they  can  not  spare  it. 

Toho'xk  nkita'  xki'tci,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  my  horse. 
Ya'nkudutan'tu  kan  xkide'di,  they  started  me  homeward. 

15  Ya'nkudutan'tu  kan  xka'de,  they  started  us  homeward. 

Ikudu'tan'tu  ya'kide'di,  they  started  you  homeward. 

I'kudutan'tu  ika'de,  they  started  you  (pi.)  homeward. 

Idu'ti  hi  ya'  (female  speaking),  you  are  not  [the  one  who  is]  going  to 
eat  it. 

Ayon'hi  ya'  (male  or  female  speaking),  you  are  not  [the  one  who  is] 
going  to  make  it. 

20  I'da  hi'  ya,  you  are  not  going. 

On  hi  ko  nkindi  na  (male  sp.),  I  am  the  one  who  is  going  to  make  it. 
De'  hi  ko'  nki'ndi  na',  I  am  the  one  who  is  to  go. 

In'did  on  hi'.  nanxkiya',  he  is  not  the  one  to  make  it  anyhow  or  at  all. 
Idu'ti  hi'  nanxkiya',  you  are  not  going  to  eat  it  at  all  or  anyhow. 

25  In/did  on/  hi  ya',  he  is  not  going  to  make  it. 

In'xtu  on'tu  hi  ya',  they  are  not  going  to  make  it. 

H'xtu  on'tu  hi'  nanxkiya',  they  are  not  going  to  make  it  at  all  or 

anyhow. 

A'ni  tawe'di,  he  made  a  popping  or  slapping  sound  in  water. 

A'ni  taweye'di,  did  you  make  a  popping  sound  in  water  ? 

30  A'ni  ta'wunke,  I  made  a  popping  sound  in  water. 

Tohu'di  wiho'hanke,  I  get  the  milk  from  the  rattan  vine. 

Tohu'di  wiho'hanko11',  I  did  get  the  milk  from  the  rattan  vine, 
Tohu'di  wiho'haye,  did  you  get  the  milk  from  the  rattan  \me . 
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Inxyon'xti  nda'  dande',  I  will  go  very  quickly. 

Inxyon/xti  ku-ta',  be  coming  back  very  quickly! 

Inxyon'xti  yanxku',  give  it  to  me  very  quickly! 

Ktu'  da'nde,  that  is  a  cat  (in  reply  to  a  question). 

Tcu'nki  da'nde,  that  is  a  dog  (in  a  reply). 

Anyato'  a'nda  da'nda  xan,  he  will  be  a  man  [some  of  these  days]. 
Anyato'  nka'nda  da'nda  xan,  I  shall  be  a  man  [some  of  these  days]. 
Anyato'  nka'nda  xan,  I  am  a  man. 

Anyato'  a'nda  xan,  he  is  a  man. 

E'tike'  on  kuyu'x-ni,  he  does  not  think  that  it  is  so. 

w  ‘  #  #  *■ 

Etike'  on  kayu'x-ni,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  so? 

Etike'  on  nkyu'x-ni,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  so. 

Etike'  on  kuyu'xtuni,  they  do  not  think  that  it  is  so. 

N3’i'ku  hi  ni'  (female  speaking),  I  must  give  it  to  you. 

Nyi'ku  hi  na'  (male  sp.),  I  must  give  it  to  you. 

Nyi'ku  dande',  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Da'  hi  na'  (male  sp.),  he  must  go. 

Ida'  hi  na'  (male  sp.),  you  must  go. 

Nda'  hi  na'  (male  sp.),  I  must  go:  said  if  I  do  not  wish  to  go,  but 
being  urged  so  long  that  I  am  led  to  say  it. 

Nitiki'  de'di,  he  went  to  him  quietly,  stealthily,  unawares,  etc. 

Nitiki'  ide'di,  did  you  go  to  him  stealthily,  etc.  ? 

Niti'k  nde'di,  I  went  to  him  stealthily,  etc. 

Niti'k  nka'de,  we  went  to  him  stealthily,  etc. 

Ide'  te'-xti  ko  ded-ki',  well,  you  go  [as  long  as  you  are  so  persistent]! 
Eke'  xyi  din'  ida'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  go  [said  after  you  have 
been  speaking  so  long  about  going]  ? 

Eke'  xyi  din'  ya'xaha'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  sit  down  [you  have 
been  talking  about  it  so  long  without  doing  it]?  * 

Eke'  xyi  din/  i'xaha'  hi  ko,  ditto. 

Eke'  xyi  din'  i'sinhin'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  stand  up  [as  you 
have  been  talking  so  long  about  doing  it]  ? 

Eke'  xyi  din  ini'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  walk  [as  you  have  been 
talking  so  long  about  doing  it]  ? 

Eke'  xyi  din'  ikida'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  start  home  [as  you 
have  been  talking  so  long  about  starting]? 

Eke'  xyi  din/  e'tikayo11'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  do  so  [as  3tou  have 
been  talking  so  long  about  it]  ? 

Eke'  xyi  din'  ion'  hi  ko,  well,  why  don’t  you  make  it  [as  you  have  been 
talking  so  long  about  it]  ? 
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Ayin'xtu  i'kada'  hi  ko,  you  go  home  yourselves  [instead  of  telling  us 
to  go]! 

Avindi'  kida'  hi  ko,  you  go  home  yourself  [instead  of  telling  me  to 

go]! 

Ayindi'  iku'  hi  ko,  you  be  coming  back  yourself  [instead  of  telling 

him]! 

Ayin'xtu  i'kahi'  hi  ko,  you  be  coming  back  yourselves  [instead  of 
telling  them] ! 

5  Ayin'xtu  i'kinhin/  hi  ko,  you  be  coming  home  yourselves! 

Ayin'xtu  i'kinxtu'  hi  ko,  you  bring  it  home  yourselves! 

Ay.in'xtu  i'kutu'  hi  ko,  you  give  it  yourselves! 

Ayin'xtu  yada'  hi  ko,  you  go  yourselves! 

Ayindi'  ida'  hi  ko,  you  go  yourself! 

10  Ayindi'  ini'  hi  ko,  you  walk  yourself!  or,  why  don’t  you  walk? 

Ayin'xtu  i'nitu'  hi  ko,  you  walk  yourselves!  or,  why  don’t  you  all 
walk? 

Ita'antu'  hi  ko,  why  don’t  you  all  sit  down? 

Yaklde'  te'xti  ko  klde'd-ki,  well,  you  go  home  [as  you  have  been  so 
anxious] ! 

Isinhin'  te'xti  ko,  sin't-ki,  well,  you  stand  [as  you  are  so  peisistent]! 

15  Ini'  te'xti  ko,  nl't-ki,  well,  you  walk  [as  you  are  so  persistent]! 

Ayon'  te'xti  ko,  on't-ki,  well,  you  make  it  [as  you  are  so  persistent]! 
Yaki'  te'xti  ko,  kf't-ki,  well,  you  carry  it  on  your  back  [as  you  are  so 
persistent]! 

Yatoho'  te'xti  ko,  toho't-ki,  well,  you  lie  down  [as  you  are  so  per¬ 
sistent]! 

Itanhin'  te'xti  ko,  tanhin't-ki,  well,  you  run  [as  you  are  so  persistent]! 
20  Aya'de  te'xti  ko  yada'  hi  ko,  you  (pi.)  have  been  so  anxious  to  go, 
now  go! 

Ika'de  te'xti  ko,  i'kada'  hi  ko,  you  (pi.)  have  been  so  anxious  to  go 
home,  now  go  home! 

Xaxa'tu  te'xti  ko,  i'xaxatu'  hi  ko,  you  (pi.)  have  been  so  anxious  to 
stand,  now  stand! 

£'tikayon'tu  te'xti  ko,  e'tikayon'tu  hi  ko,  you  (pi.)  have  been  so 
anxious  to  do  so,  now  do  so! 

Aye'tike  nan'x  kantca',  you  were  doing  so  and  they  saw  you  as  you 
*  sat  (said  in  telling  what  has  been  reported). 

25  Ata'mlni  ne'  han'tca  ha'ndn,  he  must  be  working  (assigned  as  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  his  delay  in  returning). 

Ha'uti  ha”tca'  yelje'  na,  he  must  be  sick  (assigned  as  the  probable 

cause  of  his  delay  in  coming). 
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Ha'uti  hantca'  ha'nlT1,  I  wonder  if  he  is  sick  [that  he  does  not  come 
sooner"]! 

Ka'waxe  yankin'tcpe,  he  says  something  and  laughs  about  me. 

Kawa'x  inke'  nkin'tcpe,  I  say  something  and  laugh  at  him. 

Ka'waxkiye'  ayin'tcpe  (perhaps  intended  for  ka'wak  iye  ayin'tcpe), 
you  said  something  and  laughed  at  him. 

5  Ka'waxkiye'  yankin'tcpe,  [you]  said  something  and  laughed  at  me. 

Nkaka'naki  nkande'  xadi'  inke'  nixki'  fikaka'naki  nka'nde  hantca' 
dande',  because  I  have  been  getting  out,  I  am  going  to  stay  out 
(i.  e.,  it  will  not  hurt  me  to  do  so). 

Nde'  hantca'  dande',  1  was  going  over  to  A  and  then  to  B,  but  I  have 
not  yet  started. 

Akutxyi'  nko11'  hantca'  dande',  I  was  going  to  write  a  letter  before 
doing  something  else  (understood),  but  so  far  I  have  done  neither. 

Nki'yao11  hantca'  dande',  I  was  going  to  sing  before  [doing  something 
else]  but  so  far  I  have  done  neither. 

10  Ya'on-a'nde-han'tca-ta',  you  keep  on  singing  [as  you  are  so  fond  of  it]! 

Ata'mini-a'nde-han'tca-ta',  you  keep  on  working  [as  you  are  so  fond 
of  it]! 

De'-ha'nde-han'tca-ta',  well,  go  there  and  stay  there  [said  when  you 
have  been  talking  so  long  about  going  that  I  am  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  it] ! 

Da'-on-han'tca-ta',  well,  keep  on  going! 

Towe'di  }Tate'  yuka'  xo,  in  that  case,  Frenchmen  will  be  all  about. 

15  Towe'di  yate'  yuke'  na  (male  sp.),  Frenchmen  are  all  about. 

Anya'  tohi'  yate'  yuke'  na,  negroes  are  all  about. 

Yate'  nyuke'  na,  we  are  everywhere. 

Ku'ti  ma'nkde  yate'  a'nde  na',  God  is  everywhere. 

Yate'-k  ande'ni,  he  is  nowhere. 

20  Yate'-k  yuke'ni,  they  are  nowhere. 

Kode'  han  du'xtu,  the}7  got  together  and  ate. 

Yako'de  han  idu'xtu,  you  (pi.)  got  together  and  ate 

Nkako'de  han  ndu'xtu,  wre  got  together  and  ate. 

I'ta  ni'  iki'yiihi',  he  wants  you  to  die. 

25  O'nkta  ni'  yaxkiyu'xtu,  they  want  me  to  die. 

Ta  ni'  kiyu'xtu,  they  wish  him  to  die. 

Tea  ni'  kiyu'xtu,  they  wrisli  them  to  die. 

Itca  ni'  ikiyu'xtu,  they  wish  you  (pi.)  to  die. 

"Dnktca  ni'  ya'xkiyu'xtu  ,  they  wish  us  to  die. 

30  Da  ni'  ki}ru'xtu,  the}7  wished  him  to  go  [but  he  did  not]. 
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A'da  ni'  kiyu'xtu,  they  wished  them  to  go. 

Da  ni'  kiyu'hi,  he  wished  him  to  go. 

De'  na'unldhi',  I  wish  that  he  could  go  [but  he  can  not]. 

De'  na'wiyaki'hi,  do  you  wish  that  he  could  go? 

5  De'  na'wikihi',  he  (A)  wishes  that  he  (B)  could  go. 

De'  na'wikixtu',  they  wish  that  he  could  go. 

De'  na'wiyakixtu',  do  you  (pi.)  wish  that  he  could  go? 

De'  na'unkixtu',  we  wish  that  he  could  go. 

Te'ya  hi'  kiyu'hi,  he  (A)  thought  that  he  (B)  ought  to  kill  it,  or  him  (C). 
LO  Ya'on  ni'  kiyu'hi,  he  wanted  him  to  sing  [but  he  did  not  sing]. 

Da  hi'  kiyu'xtu,  they  thought  that  he  ought  to  go. 

Neheyan'xki'di  nan'we  de'di,  though  almost  sure  not  to  reach  there, 
he  goes  (makes  the  trial  in  spite  of  almost  certain  failure). 

E'yan  xki'di  na'unkwe  unni'x  ne'di,  I. am  going  (walking)  though  I 
have  but  a  slight  chance  of  reaching  there  again. 

E'yan  yaki'di  na'wi3Te  ini'x  ine'di,  you  are  going  (walking)  though  you 
have  but  the  barest  chance  of  reaching  there  again. 

15  Tane'ks  ade'  3kin'spe  te'winke  nka'nde,  I  am  trying  to  learn  how  to 
speak  the  Biloxi  language  well. 

Tane'ks'  ade'  fikin'spe  na'unkwe'  nka'nde,  I  am  trying  to  speak  the 
Biloxi  language  well,  though  I  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed. 

Ti'  on  tewe'  ha'nde,  he  is  trying  to  make  a  house. 

Ti'  iyo11'  te'weye  3Ta'nde,  areryou  trying  to  make  a  house? 

Ti'  nko11'  te'winke  nka'nde,  I  am  trying  to  make  a  house. 

20  Ti'  on  tewe'  yuke'di,  they  are  trying  to  make  a  house. 

Teye'  wiyu'hi,  he  thought  that  he  had  killed  it  or  him  (B),  but  he  had 
not. 

Dedi'  wiyu'hi,  he  thought  that  he  (B)  had  gone,  but  he  had  not. 

Onni'  wiyu'hi,  he  thought  that  he  (B)  had  made  it,  but  he  had  not. 
Dedi'  unkihi',  I  thought  that  he  had  gone,  but  he  had  not. 

25  Dedi'  iyuhi',  you  thought  that  he  had  gone,  but  he  had  not. 

Ndedi'  yanxki'hi,  he  thought  that  I  had  gone,  but  I  had  not. 

Ndedi'  yanxkihi',  did  you  think  that  I  had  gone  ? 

De  o11'  axki'hi  nka'nde  ko,  I  thought  all  along  that  he  had  gone,  but 
he  had  not. 

I'de  on  inki'hi  nka'nde  ko,  I  was  thinking  all  along  that  you  had  gone, 
but  you  have  not. 

30  In'xkan  na',  let  it  (the  standing  ob.)  alone! 

In'xkanda',  let  him  (who  is  going  about,  ande)  alone! 

In'xk  nanki',  let  him  (the  sitting  one)  alone! 
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In'xk  manki',  let  him  (the  reclining  one)  alone! 

In/xk  amaki',  let  them  (the  standing  ones)  alone! 

In/xk  tan'  hamaki',  let  them  (the  sitting  ones)  alone! 

In/xk  tci'  hamaki',  let  them  (the  reclining  ones)  alone! 

5  Yankin'x  nkanda',  let  me  be  (if  I  am  moving,  nkande). 

Yankin'x  un'  nanki',  let  me  (if  sitting)  alone! 

Yankin'x  un'  manki',  let  me  (if  reclining)  alone! 

Yankin'x  nkamaki',  let  us  (if  standing)  alone! 

Yankin'x  ta11'  nkamaki',  let  us  (if  sitting)  alone! 

10  Yankin'x  tci'  hamaki',  let  us  (if  reclining)  alone! 

Ita  pa'wehi  yon'ni,  he  conjured  a  deer  to  another  person. 

Yinisa'  pa'wehi  yon'ni,  he  conjured  a  buffalo  to  another  person 
Ako'hi  kune'ni,  he  did  or  does  not  stand  in  the  yard. 

Ako'hi  unne'ni,  I  did  not  stand  in  the  yard. 

15  Ako'hi  ine'  na  (male  sp.),  beware  lest  you  stand  in  the  yard! 

Ka'wa  ksixtu'  xexo',  they  are  very  foolish  or  crazy  (male  sp.). 

Ade'  ixyon'ni  xye,  he  talks  very  rapidly. 

Aya'de  a'yixyon'ni  xye,  you  talk  very  rapidly. 

Nka'de  nkixyon,ni  xye,  I  talk  very  rapidly. 

20  Ade'  i'xyontu'  xye,  they  talk  very  rapidly. 

Ni'  ixyon'ni  xye,  he  walks  very  rapidly. 

Ata'mmi  ixyon'ni  xye,  he  works  very  rapidly. 

Kse'ya  na',  do  not  break  it! 

Ayindi'ta  na',  it  is  yours. 

25  Nkindi'nkta  na',  it  is  mine. 

Indi'ta  na',  it  is  his  or  hers. 
ln'xtuta'tu  na',  it  is  theirs. 

Ayin'xtu  i'tatu  na',  it  is  yours  (pb). 

Nkin'xtu  nki'tatu  na',  it  is  ours. 

30  Ndao'k  nku'  dande',  I  will  be  coming  this  way,  in  this  direction. 
Nki'ndi-xya'  nda'  dande',  1  am  going  alone. 

Nkintxa'  nda'  dande',  ditto. 

Tehaye  akan,  tcidike  hiyonnik  ika,  suppose  that  you  kill  him  (A),  I 
wonder  what  he  (B)  would  do  to  you  % 

Wite'di  ko  xohi'  a'kan,  tci'dike  nkande'  kika',  suppose  it  should  rain 
to-morrow,  I  wonder  what  I  would  do! 

35  fitike'tu  a'kan,  tci'dike  yuke'di  kika',  suppose  they  (A)  should  do  so,  I 
wonder  what  they  (B)  would  do! 

Etike'  a'nt  kike',  let  him  stay  just  so,  it  makes  no  difference. 
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Etike'  aya'nt  kike',  you  stay  just  so,  it  makes  no  difference. 

Etike'  yuke'  kike',  let  them  stay  just  so,  it  makes  no  difference. 

lntutcon'  ne  on'ni  di',  he  made  it  (standing  ob.  ?)  resemble  eyes. 

In-daha'-te,  let  them  alone! 

5  In-daha'  ha11  ku-te',  let  them  alone  and  be  coming  back!  (Contracts  to: 
In'-daha'-x'  ku-te'.) 

Wak  te}Te'  xa,  he  has  killed  cattle  (beeves). 

Wak  teye'  aldta',  he  follows  killing  cattle  [as  an  occupation]. 

De'  ku'kiyo'hanni,  she  did  not  wish  [for]  him  to  go. 

De'  kuya'kiyo'lianni,  you  did  not  wish  [for]  him  to  go. 

10  De'  xkiyo'hanni,  I  did  not  wish  [for]  him  to  go. 

De'  kukiyo'hantuni',  they  did  not  wish  [for]  him  to  go. 

Ide'  ko'hanni,  she  did  not  wish  [for]  you  to  go. 

Nde'  ko'hanni  (contracts  to  kox-ni  ?),  she  did  not  wish  [for]  me  to  go. 

Nde'  yan'xkiyo'hanni,  she  did  not  wish  [for]  me  to  go. 

15  Ide'  i'ukiyo'hanni,  1  do  not  wish  [for]  you  to  go. 

Xkida'd  unne'di  xye'ni  etike'x  unne',  I  was  about  to  start  home,  but  I 
am  still  standing  here. 

Nda'd  unne'di  xye'ni,  I  was  about  to  go,  but - . 

Xku'  te  unne'di  xye'ni  etike'  unne'  han  xku'di,  I  was  getting  ready  to 
be  coming  back,  but - . 

De'  te  ne'di  xye'ni  kude'ni  ha'nde,  he  was  about  to  go,  but  he  has  not 
yet  gone. 

20  Ko  xkide'di,  I  start  off  home  without  waiting  to  be  driven  off,  insulted, 
etc.  (Said  when  aware  of  the  danger,  etc.) 

Ko  ya'kide'di,  you  started  off  home  before  he  got  after  you,  or  before 
he  got  ready  to  accompany  you. 

Ko  ku'di,  he  became  tired  of  waiting  there,  so  he  started  home  or 
back  hither. 

Ko  yaku'di,  you  became  tired  of  waiting  (or,  apprehended  insult,  etc.), 
and  so  started  back  hither. 

Ko  xku'di,  I  became  tired  of  waiting  (or,  thought  I  might  be  insulted, 
attacked,  etc.),  and  so  started  back  hither. 

25  Ndukiitce'  han  ko  xku'di,  I  got  dull  and  so  I  started  back  hither  with¬ 
out  waiting  any  longer  for  [a  person  or  act]. 

Aduktce'hiyetu',  you  (pi.)  make  too  much  noise. 

Adiiktce'yetu,  they  make  so  much  noise. 

Aduktce'hanke'tuni ',  we  do  not  make  too  much  noise. 

Ka'duktce'yeni',  he  did  not  make  too  much  noise. 
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Kudutan'-k  de'di,  he  hied  or  set  the  dog  on  him  (B),  and  then  he  (B) 
went. 

I'kudutan'-k  de'di,  you  set  the  dog  on  him,  and  then  he  went. 
C'nkudutan'-k  de'di,  I  set  the  dog  on  him,  and  then  he  went. 

Tca'ka11  ne'  kuon'ni  ko,  where  he  stood  before  he  started  back  hither. 
5  Tca'k  unne'  xku'ni  ko,  where  I  stood  before  I  started  back  hither. 
Tca'k  a'xaxa  mank-on'ni  ko  kiya'  he'ya11  a'de,  they  went  again  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  standing  [previously]. 

Tca'k  a'xaxa  ha'maki  ka'hu-on'ni  ko  kiya'  he'ya11  kiya'  ka'de,  they  go 
back  to  the  same  place  where  they  were  standing  before  they 
came  hither. 

Yata'naxti  xku'di,  I  went  thither  and  hurried  back  (I  was  coming 
back  hither  in  great  haste). 

Yatan'axti  ya'ku,  were  you  coming  back  hither  in  great  haste? 

10  Donx-pi'-ni  (donhi,  pi,  ni),  he  did  or  does  not  see  it  well. 

Ka'wa-kan  donxpi'ni,  he  does  not  see  anything  well. 

I'donxpi'ni,  you  do  not  see  well. 

Ka'wa-kan  ndonxpi'ni,  I  do  not  see  anything  well. 

Ka'wa-kan  donxpi'tuni',  they  do  not  see  anything  well. 

15  Yandonxpitu'ni,  they  do  not  look  at  me  well  (sic). 

YandoD'xtupi'tuni',  archaic  for  yandonxpitu'ni. 

Tcidike'  yanxan'  fikiyaon'ni,  sometimes  I  sing. 

Tcidike'  yanxan'  nkata'mini,  sometimes  I  work. 

Tcidike'  yanxan'  kata'mini,  sometimes  he  does  not  work. 

20  Kata'mini  hande'  xa,  he  never  works. 

Nka'nahin'-yan  yanka'dukfitcfipa11',  my  hair  is  matted. 

Ama'kudo'tci  a'dOkOtchpa11',  mud  fell  on  him  and  stuck  to  him. 
Waxi'-kan  ato'hi  a'tantan'ye  de'  a'dhkhtchpa11',  he  put  beads  very  thickly 
on  moccasins,  thus  covering  them. 

Waxi'-kan  ato'hi  a'tantan'hanke  de'  nkadfl'kfttcfipa11',  I  put  beads  very 
thickly  on  moccasins,  thus  covering  them. 

25  Ani'-yan  o'  dS'x-towe  na'nki,  the  water  is  (lit.,  sits)  full  of  fish. 

Ti'-yan  anya'  de'x-towS  nS',  the  house  is  (lit.,  stands)  full  of  people. 
Niho11'  ani'  de'x-towe  ne',  the  cup  is  (lit.,  stands)  full  of  water. 
Nihon'-kan  ani'  to'weye,  he  filled  the  cup  with  water. 

Nihon'-kan  ani'  to'waye,  did  you  fill  the  cup  with  water? 

30  Nihon'-kan  ani'  to'wanke,  1  filled  the  cup  with  water. 

Nihon'-kan  ndu'si  ha11  ntcude'  tca'hanke,  I  took  the  cup,  poured  out 
[the  water,  thus]  emptying  it. 

Toxpi'  a'sfine'yfi  yanxan',  where  is  that  fried  fox  liver? 
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Toxpi'  a'uwe'  yanxan',  where  is  that  stewed  fox  liver? 

Toxpi'  axi'hiye  yanxan',  where  is  that  boiled  fox  liver  ? 

Toxpi'  a'yukuni'  yanxan/,  where  is  that  roasted  fox  liver? 

Anksi'-ya11  atca',  his  arrows  gave  out. 

5  Anksi'-yan  i'yatca',  have  your  arrows  given  out?  Did  your  arrows 
give  out? 

Anksi'-yan  ya'nkatea'  my  arrows  gave  (or,  have  given)  out. 

Axesa'x  ya'nkatea'  na'nteke,  my  money  has  nearly  given  out. 
dhktanhin'  ya'hkatca'xti  nkin'hin,  I  ran  till  I  nearly  gave  out  (sic).  ♦ 
Ni'xta  tea'  na'nteke,  his  breath  has  nearly  gone. 

10  £tnni'xta  ya'nkatea  na'nteke,  my  breath  has  nearly  gone. 

Tu  ma'nki,  here  it  lies. 

Tii  ne'  na,  here  it  stands. 

Tu  na'nki,  here  it  sits. 

Tu  a'xaxa,  here  they  stand. 

15  Te'e  ta11'  hama'nki,  here  are  they  sitting. 
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Note. — The  Biloxi-English  section  is  arranged  under  stems,  or  under  the  simplest 
element  in  the  material  at  our  disposal  that  can  be  distinguished.  In  the  English- 
Biloxi  part  reference  is  made  not  to  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word,  but  to 
the  stem  or  stems  in  the  Biloxi-English  section  under  which  the  equivalent 
may  be  found.  The  order  preserved  is  the  usual  English  alphabetical  order, 
except  that  c  (=English  sh),  j  (the  sonant  of  English  sh),  tc  (English  ch  or  tch), 
and  dj  (the  sonant  of  the  preceding)  are  placed  after  s,  all  being  connected  with 
the  sibilant  group,  and  x  and  x  after  k,  to  which  they  are  related.  Nasalized  vowels 
are  placed  after  the  simple  vocalic  forms,  but  sounds  distinguished  by  diacritical 
marks  are  not  classed  by  themselves.  This  would  have  been  done  in  an  absolutely 
scientific  arrangement,  but  it  is  believed  that  convenience  of  reference  is  of  more 
importance.  In  carding  verbs  Dorsey  places  the  form  for  the  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  first,  since  it  is  identical  with  the  infinitive,  and  after  it  the  forms  for  the 
second  and  first  persons  successively,  and  sometimes  the  plural  forms  in  the  same 
order  without  giving  separate  translations  for  any  but  the  first. 

The  letters  Bj.  in  parentheses  after  a  word  or  expression  mean  that  Betsey 
Joe,  Dorsey’s  best  informant  and  a  woman  74  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  is 
authority  for  it;  (M.)  refers  to  Maria,  Betsey  Joe’s  daughter,  and  (Bk.)  to  Bank¬ 
ston  (or,  as  the  writer  was  given  it,  Banks)  Johnson,  Maria’s  husband,  whose  father 
was  a  Biloxi  but  his  mother  an  Alibamu.  The  few  examples  that  come  through 
Doctor  Gatschet— -most  of  his  material  having  been  superseded  by  that  of  Dorsey 
are  indicated  by  a  following  (G.).  Of  the  other  abbreviations,  cv.  signifies  curvi¬ 
linear,  st.  sitting,  std.  standing,  sp.  speaking;  see  also  the  Introduction. 


a-,  a  prefix  denoting  habitual  action;  as, 
duse ' ,  to  bite,  as  a  dog  does;  a'duse,  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  biting,  pxuye'di,  to 
gore,  etc. ;  a' pxuye'di,  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  goring  (see  pxu).  pstu'ki  (?),  to 
sew;  a'pstu'ki ,  to  be  accustomed  to 
sewing,  naxte',  to  kick;  a' naxte,  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  kicking, 
a-,  on. — xehe,  to  sit;  a'xehe,  to  sit  on  it. 
sinhin,  to  stand;  a'sinhin,  to  stand  on 
it.  ada'gonni,  to  glue  on,  as  arrow- 
feathers.  a'tanhin  (from  tan),  to  run 
on  it.  atoho '  (from  toho ),  to  recline  on. 
a-f-!a-f!,  caw  of  the  crow  (14:  271). 
ade',  ade',  to  blaze  or  burn,  a  blaze  (see 
peti,  uxte',  wilde). — ay  a n'  ade'  wo  (m. 
sp.),  or  ayan '  ade,'  (w.  sp.),  does  the  wood 
burn?  ayan'  ade'  ma'nki,  the  wood  lies 
(i.  e.,  is)  burning.  anhan ' ,  ade',  yes,  it 
burns,  etuxkike'  ade',  it  burns  never¬ 
theless  (or  at  any  rate) .  kudoxtd'kike ' 
ade',  though  it  is  wet  it  burns,  ayan' 
uxwi '  ade '  pixti',  dry  wood  burns  very 


well. — adqsa.n'ye,  heating  it  (28  :  208). 
unktca'k  atuti',  my  hand  is  (was)  burnt 
(p.  149  :  20).  da'xuni'yetu,  they  burnt 
her  (26:  71,  81).  adeye',  to  make  a  fire 
blaze,  to  kindle  a  fire  ( ade'haye ,  ade'- 
hunke' ,ade'hayetu' ,  ade'htinketu') . — kade'- 
yeni',  not  to  make  it  blaze,  kade'hun- 
keni',  I  did  not  make  it  blaze  (pi.,  kade'- 
yetuni',  kade'hayetuni' ,  kade'hunketu- 
ni').  kade'hayeni '  dande',  you  will  not 
make  it  blaze. — kade'ni,  or  kadeni',  not 
to  burn  or  blaze,  ayan'  kade'ni  ma'nki, 
the  wood  does  not  burn  as  it  lies;  the 
wood  is  not  burning,  ay an' y an  kade'ni 
xa  ma'nki ?  is  not  the  wood  yet  burning? 
kadeni '  xa,  it  burns  no  longer,  ka'deni- 
xti',  it  does  not  burn  at  all.  tddike ' 
ka'deni',  why  does  it  not  burn?— 
adatctka',  to  be  scorched  or  burnt  (ayi'- 
datctka,  ya'nkadatdka).  Tce'tkana '  ason- 
ti'  wa'nihiya '  hin  adatctka' ,  Ina'  e'tuko n 
ni,  the  Rabbit’s  hair  between  the  shoul¬ 
ders  was  scorched  by  the  sun  (3 :  23) . 


n  this  Dictionary  the  figures  in  heavy-faced  type  refer  to  the  number  of  the  myth,  °r’  fthTli ne 

‘p.,”  to  the  page  containing  the  phrase  cited;  the  following  number  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  lm 

le  myth  or  the  line  of  the  page  containing  the  phrase  referred  to. 
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ada'tctkaye' ,  to  scorch  any  object  ( ada '- 
tctkahaye ',  ada'tctkahunke') .  —  ataxni', 
ataxni',  atagni,  to  be  burnt  ( ayi'taxni , 
ya'hkataxni). — a'taxnixty,  to  be  burnt 
severely  ( ayi'taxnixti ,  ya'nkata'xnixti ') 
(3:  25).  nyi'nlcado'dide'  a'taxnixti' ,  now 
is  my  grandchild  burnt  severely  (3: 
26). — kiha'taxni,  to  be  burnt  for  another, 
as  his  house,  etc.  (i'kiha'taxni' .  yan'xki- 
ha'taxni';  kiha' taxnitu' ,  i'kiha'taxnitu' , 
yan'xkiha'taxnitu').  ayi'ti  i'kihataxni', 
your  house  was  burnt,  nktitu'  yan'x¬ 
kiha'taxnitu',  our  houses  were  burnt! 
nkti'yan  nkon'ni  pixti '  xye'ni  ya.n'xkiha'- 
taxni',  I  made  a  very  good  house  for  my¬ 
self,  but  it  was  burnt  (5:  6).  ati '  kiha'¬ 
taxni',  his  house  was  burnt.  ( Also  20: 
47;  28:  82,  83,  167.) 

adi,  father  (see  atcki). — adiya'n' ,  a  father, 
his  or  her  father  ( aya'diyan ,  nka'diyan). 
axtu,  their  father  (31:  11,  32).  nkax- 
tu ',  our  father  (31:  26).  nka'diyan  e 
ande ' ,  or  nka'diyan  e  manki',  I  have  a 
father,  aya'diyan  e  ande',  or  aya'diyan  e 
manki',  you  have  a  father,  a'diyan  e 
ande'  or  a'diyan  e  manki',  he  or  she 
has  a  father.  ( Also  26:  65;  31:  2,  6,  32, 
33 . ) — ta'ta,  masculine  vocative  for  father 
and  father’s  real  or  potential  elder 
brother. — aduwo',  his  “elder  father,” 
his  or  her  father’s  elder  brother  (real  or 
potential)  (y aduwo',  nkaduwo'). 

adi,  to  climb,  climbing. — nka'di,  I  climb 
(28:  97, 105, 113, 117,  119,"  130).— adi'x, 
climbing(28: 119,130).  adi', he  climbed, 
climbing  (26:  42;  28:  46).  adi'x,  he 
climbed  (17:  4). 

&di,  to  gore  or  hook  (of  a  cow). — waka' 
d'di,  the  cow  gored  or  hooked  him; 
waka'  yid'di,  the  cow  gored  or  hooked 
you;  waka'  yahkd'di,  the  cow  gored  me 
(p.  146:  33-36).  waka'  iyid'  na,  beware 
lest  the  cow  gore  you  (p.  146:  36). 

a/duwa/xka,  to  swallow. — a'duwa'xka, 
she  swallows  it  whole  (28:  158).  nka '- 
duwa'xka,  let  me  swallow  them  whole 
(28:  157). 

a'd^ihi. — a' d$ixstanhan'  ( =a'd<fihi-{-stan 

han),  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair  for¬ 
merly  the  rule  among  the  Biloxi  girls 
and  women,  a'd^ixtcitu'  (—a'd^ihi 
+ tcit-\-tu),  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair 


formerly  common  among  the  Biloxi 
men  and  boys. 

ahE,  ahe',  ahe',  he  (20:  26),  skin,  nails 
(of  hands  and  toes),  horn,  hoofs,  scales  of 
fish,  bark  of  trees  (cf.  hin). — isi '  ahi',  the 
toe  nails,  teak  ahi',  the  finger  nails,  si 
a'hiyan,  hoofs,  o  ahi',  fish  scales.  ayan' 
ahi',  bark  of  trees.  aHa  ahonni,  crook¬ 
necked  squash  (“pumpkin  with  rind 
bent”  ?).  (Also  26:  28,  56,  84,  85,  86; 
27:  4,  9,  13,  16,  27;  31:  16,  25). 
ahE,  empty  (28: 147, 149, 150). — ahiye',  to 
empty,  “to  cause  to  be  empty.”  pahin' 
ahiye',  he  empties  a  sack.  pahin'  a'hi - 
haye,  you  empty  a  sack.  pahin'  a'hi- 
hunke',  I  empty  a  sack. 
ahin/yehi/,  a  yard  (measure). — ahin'yehi' 
sonsa ' ,  one  yard,  ahin'yehi'  nonpa',  two 
yards,  doxpe  hinychi,  a  yard  of  cloth, 
aho',  ahiB,  haho'  (21:  40),  a  bone  (28: 
78). — pa  aho '  kipude',  a  suture,  sutures, 
‘  ‘head  bone  joints.  ’  ’  aho '  kahudi',  a  bone 
necklace,  ptcun  ahudi '  tpan'hin,  “the 
soft  bone  of  the  nose  ”,  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  sponi '  ahudi',  the  ankle  bones. 
aho/ye,  a  debt. — aho'ye  kde'xyi  tca'ye, 
he  ‘  ‘  marks  out  ”  or  cancels  a  debt  (aho'ye 
kde'xyi  tca'haye,  aho'ye  kde'xyi  tca'- 
huhke). — aho'yeye,  to  ask  him  for  what 
he  owes,  to  dun  a  debtor  (aho'yehaye' , 
aho'yehdhke') .  aho'yehinye' ,  I  owe  you. 
aho'yehiye',  he  owes  you.  aho'yeyahke', 
he  owes  me. — i'kiyaho'ye,  to  owe  a  debt 
to  another  (y a' kiy aho'ye,  a'xkiyaho'ye). 
i'kiyaho'ye  a'nde,  he  still  owes  him. 
ya'kiyaho'ye  aya'nde,  you  still  owe  him. 
a'xkiyaho'ye  nka'nde,  I  still  owe  him. 
ihki'yaho'ye  nka'nde,  I  still  owe  you. 
yahki'yaho'ye  aya'nde,  you  still  owe  me. 
a'ka,  a7kay  an,  the  youngest  one  (28 : 71) . — 
tando'  a'kayan,  her  youngest  brother. 
aka11,  suppose  (28:  237). 
akantci/,  to  lick  (ay<f'kantci',  nka'kan- 
tci':  a'kaHctu' ,  aya'kaWctu' ,  nka'kantc- 
tu'). — a'kantcki'ke,  to  lick  off.  ayu'- 
yan  nka'kaHcki'ke  nka'nde  xa  na',  I  am 
used  to  licking  the  dew  off  of  vegetation 
(1:7).  (Also  6:  17,  28:  42.) 
ake',  to  use  a  knife  (i.  e.,  to  cut  with  it) 
(a'yake,  nkake'). 

a'kida. — a'kidadi',  to  count  (aya'kidadi', 
nka'kidadi;  pi.  a'kidatu',  aya'kidatu', 
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nka'kidatu') .  a'kidadini'  na'unkihi',  I 
wishthathehadnotcounted(p.  144: 19). 

akida,  across  (cf.  kitista'). — ayan'  akeda'- 
mankon',  or  ayan/  akeda'mankon' ni,  to 
make  a  cross  stick  (for  suspending  ket¬ 
tle)  ( ay  a n'  akeda'mank  ayon'ni ,  ay  a n' 
akeda'mank  nkon'ni).  ay  a V  alceda'man- 
kon '  son'konni'  atca'ke ,  he  makes  a 
cross  stick  on  which  to  hang  a  kettle.) 
(ayan/  akeda'mankon'  son/lionni/  y  atca'ke, 
ayan'  akeda'mankon'  son'honrd'  nka- 
tcake'tu ).  ayan  akida'manki  in' pi,  he 
put  the  stick  across,  ayan  akida'manki 
apin' pi,  you  put  the  stick  across,  ayan 
akida'manki  nkin'pi,  I  put  the  stick 
across. — a'kiduxte',  to  cross,  as  a  stream 
(y  a'kiduxte' ,  nka'kiduxte') .  ayixyan ' 

a'kiduxte',  to  cross  a  bayou;  he  has 
crossed  the  bayou,  ayixyan'  a'ktande ' 
nka'kiduxte' ,  I  went  straight  across  the 
bayou.  an'xu  a'kiduxte',  (lying)  across 
a  stone. 

akidi/,  akidi  (14:  27),  insects. — ptfato 
akidi',  “the  cotton  insect”:  a  caterpil¬ 
lar.  aki'di  xapka'  ( =xyapka ),  “flat 
bug  ” :  a  bedbug,  akidi'  si'psiwe'di, 
so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes 
when  caught:  “Sp!  sp!” — the  “Bessie- 
bug”  of  Louisiana,  a  small  black  bug 
which  is  found  in  decayed  logs. — aki¬ 
di'  tan' inkin'  tonxka',  “broken  backed 
insect”:  the  buffalo-bug  or  doodle¬ 
bug,  a  small  whitish  insect  about 
2  inches  long,  with  “nippers”  (an¬ 
tennae?).  It  lives  in  sandy  soil,  and 
when  one  stoops  over  its  hole  and 
thrusts  down  a  straw,  the  insect  is  said 
to  grasp  the  straw,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
to  th°  surface.  Found  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  Louisiana. 

akl/duwaxi/,  to  go  to  one  side,  aside 
(aya'kiduwa'xi,  nka'kiduwa'xi ) . — aki'- 

duwaxi '  kida'  onni',  he  went  to  one  side 
as  he  was  returning  thither  (3:  21). 

aklnl,  a  goose. — a'kikune'  topa'  inkta ' ,  I 
have  four  geese  (5:  7).  aki'ni  xohi' , 
the  “ancient  akini,”  generic — a 
goose,  aki'ni  xo'x  san',  the  white 
goose  (Bj.,  M.).  Probably  the  snow- 
goose,  white  brent-goose,  Texas  goose 
( Chen  kyperboreus).  aki'ni  xo'x  to- 
xka',  the  gray  or  common  wild  goose 
(Bj.,  M.).  The  Canada  goose,  or  Ber- 
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nicla  canadensis.  Bk.  gave  this  as 
a'kikune'  kotka'. 

akita',  to  attend  to  it  (9:  15;  12:  3).— 
akitatu' ,  they  follow  it  (12:  6).  aya'- 
tamini  pa  aya'kita'  dande',  you  will  at¬ 
tend  to  work  only  (p.  146:  1).  nka'- 
tamini '  pa  nka'kita'  dande',  I  will  at¬ 
tend  to  work  alone(p .  1 46 : 2) . — a'kidxsi', 
to  help  him  (man’s  word)  (aya'kidisi' , 
nka'kidisi').  —  aki'tsi,  to  help  him 
(woman’s  word),  akitsi ',  used  in  1:1 
( aya'kitsi ' ,  nka'kitsi';  akitstu ',  aya'kits- 
tu',  nka'kitstu') .  ny aki'tsi,  I  help  you. 
ya'nkakitsi' ,  you  (thou)  helped  me. 
Men  can  say  to  women,  yanka'kitsidaka' , 
help  us;  but  they  can  not  use  any 
other  part  of  this  verb.  ' aki' tsidaka' , 
he  helped  them,  aya'kitsi' daka' ,  you 
helped  them,  nka'kitsi' daka' ,  I  helped 
them,  ewande'  ya'nkakitsi' daka' ,  he 
helped  us.  ayindi'  ya'nkakitsi'daha', 
you  (sing.)  helped  us.  ayinxtu'  ya'n- 
kakitstu'daka' ,  you  (pi.)  helped  us. — 
akitsta',  help  him!  (said  by  a  man  to 
a  man).  The  only  other  parts  of  this 
verb  in  use  are:  yanka'kitsta' ,  help 
(thou)  me!  (said  by  a  man  to  a  man). 
yanka'kitsta' daka' ,  help  (thou)  us!  (said 
by  men  to  a  man). 

akititu/,  to  shut. — yihi '  a'kititu'ye' ,  shut 
your  mouth !  bring  your  lips  together! 
(p .  1 3  8 :  23) .  ikia'kititu'ye' ,  tell  him  to 
shut  his  mouth  (p.  138:24).  tcidikeyihi' 
ka'kititu'kayeni',  why  don’t  you  shut 
your  mouth?  (p.  138:  25). 

akiya/,  last;  the  last  one,  next  (9: 12, 13) 
(cf.  kiya)  —akiya'  nda'  dande',  I  will  go 
last,  akyexti'yan,  (the  very)  last. 

akodF,  a  gourd  (cup). 

akste . — aksteke',  to  be  stingy  (aya'- 
ksteke,  nka'ksteke';  akste' ketu' ,  aya'- 
ksteketu',  nka'ksteketu') .  anyalo'  yande' 
akste'ke  na',  that  man  is  stingy  (m .  sp . )  .— 
kaksteni',  not  to  be  stingy,  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  ( kaya'ksteni ',  nka'ksteni';  kakste- 
tuni',  kaya'kstetuni' ,  nka'kstetuni') . 
With  the  masculine  oral  periods:  nkak- 
ste'ni  na',  I  am  not  stingy .  nkakste'tun  i 
na',  we  are  not  stingy,  kinyi' nkakste' 
ni'ki  ni',  I  am  not  (stingy?):  said  by  a 
female  (Bj.,  M.)  (can  this  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  nka'ksteni'?).— kakste'nixtV,  to  be 
very  generous  (lcaya'kstenixtV ,  nka'- 
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kstenixti';  kakste'nixti'tu,  kaya'ksteni- 
xti'tu,  nka' kstenixti' tu) . 
aksupi. — aksitpta,  look  sharp!  (27:  14). 
aku,  ako,  out,  outside, in  the  yard  (19: 13; 
20:  18;  31:  35). — a'ko  saA'hinyaA,  out¬ 
side  the  yard,  ako'hi ,  yard  (28  :  63, 
84).  a'kohiyan' ,  in  the  yard,  a'kohi- 
yan  nkande',  I  am  (still)  in  the  yard. 
akua'yan,  out  of  doors,  in  the  open 
air.  akua'ya n  toho' ,  to  lie  down  in  the 
open  air.  akuwe',  outside  (18:  12; 
19:  20;  20:  14;  31:  1,5,9).  akuwe'ye, 
he  turned  them  out  (19: 21).  a'kuwe'tu, 
they  come  out  (12:  6;  21:  5;  27:  6, 10, 
14).  akuwe' di,  he  came  out  (21:  6). 
kiya'kuwetu',  they  came  out  again 
(31:  32).'  kakuwetuni'  dande',  we  will 
not  come  out  of  the  water  (18:  16;  p. 
152  :  28).  kiya'kuwetuni'  dande' ,  if  you 
go  into  the  water  you  will  not  come  out 
again  (p.  152:  29). — ako'hiye,  (he) 
cleaned  away  the  hair  (28:  208,  209)  [?] 
akfidB,  to  look  down  on  (see  kMani). — 
aktidi',  she  peeped  down  into  it 
(28:  127).  aktidi'tu,  they  peeped  down 
into  (28:  131).  ani  aktidi'  inxkidon'hi, 
donhi,  ‘  ‘  water  looks  down  on  and  sees 
himselt,”  an  image  or  reflection  in 
water. 

akue/,  a  hat. — akue '  tcakedi',  to  hang  up 
a  hat  on  a  nail  or  post,  akue ' 
duxpi '  xehe'  kan,  pull  off  (your)  hat 
(and)  hang  it  up  (w.  sp.) .  akue '  niki', 
he  has  no  hat  (see  psde ).  akue ' 
ta'pka,  “a  flat  hat'’:  a  cap.  akue' 
na'nkidft:  inkta',  hat  this  st.  (or,  hang¬ 
ing  up)  ob.  my,  or,  this  is  my  hat. 
akue'  na'fikiyan  kta ' ,  hat  that  st.  (or, 
hanging  up)  ob.  his,  i.  e.,  that  is  his 
hat.  akue'  inkta'k  na'nki,  hat  my  sits 
(hangs  up) ,  I  have  a  hat.  akue'  na'nki 
ka'ta,  whose  hat  (hanging  up)  is 
that?  akue '  kYnitan'xti,  the  hat  is  too 
large  for  him  {akue'  iklnitan'xti,  akue ' 
ya'nklnitan'xti) .  akue '  ktyinki'xti,  the 
hat  is  too  small  for  him  {akue' 
i' ktyinki'xti,  akue '  ya'fiklyifiki'xti) . 
akue'  ta'pka ,  “flat  hat,”  a  cap. — akue', 
to  put  on  a  hat  {ya'kue',  nka.'kue'). 
akue'  kua',  put  on  your  hat  (m.  or  w. 
sp.).  a'ku  on'ni,  he  put  on  his  hat. 
a'kue'yi,  put  on  him  (31:  25). 
a'kuwe,  along  (10:  13,  30;  17:  2;  18:  14, 
19;  28:  27s  180,  237;  p.  154  :  29,  33).— 


akuwt'x,  they  took  him  home  with 
them  (20:  7).  akuuft'x,  they  took  him 
along  (28:  136).  nka'kuwe ,  I  thither 
(p.  146:  20). 

akuxpe',  six  (cf.  ohi). — dea'kuxpl' ,  six 
times. 

axe7,  his  or  her  shoulder  {ayaxe' ,  nka'xZ; 
axetu',  a'yaxetu',  nka'xetu')  (8: 10;  21: 
33). — axe'ya,  wings  {kudteskaxe).  axed- 
yahin'  or  ax'edhW ,  wing  feathers,  axd'- 
yd  or  axahd'yd  (G. ) ,  a  feather  headdress. 

axU,  they  swarmed  on  (31:  2,  6). 

axihi/,  boiling(28: 202). — axi'hiye,  axil  d'¬ 
ye,  he  or  she  made  it  boil  (28: 194,  232, 
235) .  toxpi'  axi'hiye  yanxan',  where  is 
that  boiled  fox  liver?  (p.  167:  1). 

axisa/hi  (Bj.,  M.),  axesahi/  (Bk.), 
axesa/hi  (30:  3),  money. — axisa'x 
akutxyi',  paper  money,  bank  notes. 
axisa'x  san'  or  axsisahi'  san,  “white 
money,”  silver,  axisa'x  sidi',  “yel¬ 
low  money,”  gold,  axisa'x  tcti,  “red 
money,”  copper  {=hamasa  tcti, 
“metal  red”). 

axka',  persimmon  (23:  1,  3;  also  Gat- 
schet’s  notes). 

axokB,  axo'k,  axo'g,  axokyan/  (1:9), 

canes,  the  plant  Arundinaria  macro- 
sperma  of  the  southern  United  States, 
forming  canebrakes  ( see  kiduni ) .  — axo'k 
dutca'ti,  split  cane,  axo'k  dutca'ti 
natcon'  nkon  nkon  nda'sk  nkon,  I  make 
baskets  and  mats  out  of  split  cane 
(Bj.,  M.).  axo'gduni'  or  axo'gkiduni', 
young  canes,  axo'g  duni '  da.  de'di  O^'ti 
ya'ndi,  the  Bear  went  to  gather  young 
canes  (2:  16).  axo'g  ktduni'  tci'iia 
yi'nki  da',  he  gathered  a  very  few 
young  canes  (2: 17, 18).  axo'g  onyan',  a 
place  where  the  canes  {Arundinaria  ma- 
crospemia)  grow,  axo'g  misk  onya’ri',  a 
place  wrhere  switches  (of  the  Arundi¬ 
naria  macrosperma)  grow  {axoki-\-mi- 
ska- f?). 

amihin/. — tca'kamihin' ,  the  index  or  fore 
Anger. 

a'nalii11  {a.nahe'),  the  hair  of  the  human 
head;  his  or  her  hair  {a'yinahin'f 
dhka'nahin;  cf.  hin). — anaxtu',  their 
hair,  ayinaxtu',  your  hair,  ufika'- 
naxtu',  our  hair.  anahin  a$an'xy8  (m. 
sp.),  his  or  her  hair  is  white,  ayi- 
nahin '  san'sasansan',  your  hair  is  gray 
( iron  gray ) .  dnka'nahW  san'sasansan', 
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my  hair  is  gray,  anahin '  tcUcutka',  his 
hair  stands  on  end,  bristles  up.  anahin' 
ddktcudu' ,  to  take  the  scalp  of  a  foe. 
ayay  nanhi',  tree  moss,  “  tree  hair.” — 
naxko ',  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the 
human  head.  (Also  11:  2;  20:  14, 15, 
26,  34;  26:  37,  75.) 

anakP,  fruit,  berries.  — maxon'tkxo'hi 
a'naki,  “ancient  palmetto  fruit:”  a  co- 
coanut;  cocoanuts.  tans  psond  anaki', 
berries  of  the  nightshade,  a'nak  si'di, 
“yellow  fruit,”  oranges,  a'nak  si'di 
sonsa',  an  orange,  ana' xkukayi' ,  the 
small  cocklebur.  ana'xkuka  xohi', 
“the  ancient  cocklebur,”  the  large 
cocklebur. 

anan/,  winter  ( 12:  5). — anankan'  yihi',  to 
be  waiting  for  winter  to  come  ( anan - 
kan'  ayihi',  anankan'  nkihi'). 

ane'  (31:  3),  anedi/(31:  1,  3),  a  louse, 
lice  (31:  3). 

ani',  ni  (26:  14),  water. — ani'  ko  skuti', 
how  deep  is  the  water?  ani '  ksuhedi, 
to  blow  or  spurt  water  from  the  mouth. 
ani '  ksuhe'yZ,  probably  a  synonym,  ani ' 
tata'xedi',  the  gentle  patter  of  rain  (see 
wax%).  ani'  him',  to  drink  water,  a'ni 
ani'pahin',  a  water  barrel,  ani'  kanhi', 
to  dip  a  vessel  into  water,  ani'  xwi'tka, 
the  water  is  muddy  ( Bk. ) .  ani'  knedi', 
in  the  water,  ani '  i'kin  te',  do  you  want 
water?  ani'  akudi'  in'xkidonhi',  u  water 
looks  -  down  -  on  sees  -  himself,”  an 
image  or  reflection  in  the  water,  ani' 
kuwZ,  to  “go  into  the  water,”  i.  e.,  to 
sink,  ani'  nkuwe',  I  sank  in  the  water. 
a'ni  kyd'hon,  a  well  (1:  8).  ani'  kyd 
o^mi',  ‘  ‘  water  made  by  digging,  ’  ’  a  well. 
ani'  kyd  onnVk  nka'ketu',  let  us  dig  a 
well  (1:  4).  ani '  kyd  on'ni  Mdi'  xyo 
(the  Rabbit  told  him  that)  he  must  dig 
the  well  (alone)  (1:6).  ani'  ri&pi' hi,  or 
ani'  nupi'hi,  “water  which  has  a  good 
odor,”  eau  de  cologne,  ani'  nitanyan' , 
“large  water,”  the  ocean,  ani'  pu- 
pu'xi,  foam.  ani '  xoxoni',  a  wave, 

waves  (see  xoxo,  to  swing),  ani'  xyuhi ', 
a  current,  ani'  xyu'ld  kldu'nahi' ,  ‘  ‘cur¬ 
rent  turns  around,”  an  eddy,  ani ' 

snihi',  a  spring,  ani'  taonni',  an  over¬ 
flow  (cf.  D.,  amnita n)  (p.,  nidan).  a'ni 
ti',  “water  house,”  a  cistern,  ani'- 
o'^ni',  “made  of  water,”  or  “watery,” 


juice,  anipa',  “  bitter  water,”  whisky. 
anipa'  ani'pahin'f  a  whisky  barrel. 
nipa',  whisky  (24:  1).  ani'pa  tckuye', 
“sweet  whisky,”  wine,  anipa'xka, 
“sour  water,”  beer,  ani'pahin',  a  bar¬ 
rel.  a'ni  ani'pahin',  a  water  barrel. 
anipa'  ani'pahin',  a  whisky  barrel. 
ani' paha' dudi'  ( anipahin-\-adudi ),  a  bar¬ 
rel  hoop,  anipa'hionni'  (anipa -\-hiniA~ 
onni),  “that  from  which  one  drinks 
whisky,”  a  tumbler,  anisni'  hudi',  a 
prickly  ash  tree,  dnni'  (probably  in¬ 
tended  for  ani',  water?),  unni'  usin' - 
hinyc',  to  plunge  (hot  iron)  into  water. 
Ansni'hoixyan'  (said  to  be  derived  from 
ani  snihi  and  ayixyan),  “Cold  Water 
Bayou,”  Spring  Bayou,  between  Le- 
corupte  and  Calcasieu,  La.  Ni'  sah  d'yan, 
“Strong  Water,”  the  former  name  for 
Alexandria,  Rapides  Parish,  La.;  it  is 
now  called  Tanyan.  Ni'sni  xon'  yix- 
yan/ ,  Cold  Water  Creek,  Rapides  Par¬ 
ish,  La.  Nisixyan '  (ani~\-sidi-\-ayixyan); 
“  Yellow  Water  Bayou,”  Bayou  Boeuf, 
near  Lecompte,  Rapides  Parish,  La. 
(Also  9:  11,  13,  14,  16;  10:  5,  30,  32, 
33;  15:  3;  18:  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  18; 
19:  11;  26:  14.) 

a/nix,  to  play. — a'nixa'  nixye,  he  plays 
at  intervals  as  he  goes  along  (21:  5, 
12).  anixya',  ball  play  (29: 1).  nlcintd' 
nixyi',  I  play  with  him  ( 29 : 19 ) .  iyiHd' 
nixyi' ,  she  plays  with  you  (29:  20,  21). 

aru/sti,  anistP  (21: 25;  28: 206),  anUsti 
(26  :  27),  sure  enough. — ani'sti  kika ' 
seems  to  mean  “  it  is  uncertain”  in  the 
following:  teye'  Mtu' — ani'sti  kika' — 
nkye'honni  na',  they  say  that  he  killed 
him — it  is  uncertain  (?) — I  do  not 
know  it. 

antatcko7,  crosswise. — antatcko'ye,  to 
place  crosswise  (instead  of  erect) 
(aHatcko'haye,  aHatcWhafiW ) . 

a/on,  exact  meaning  uncertain;  with  a'nde 
it  is  said  to  mean,  a  long  time,  as  a'nde 
a' on  de'han,  when  he  had  been  gone  a 
long  time  (2:  18). 

a/padenska/,  a  butterfly. 

apadi. — apadiye',  to  pay  him  (apa'dhaye', 
apa'dhafiU';  apa'diyetu',  apa'dhayUu', 
apa'dhafiketu'.  Futures:  apa'diya'  dan- 
de',  apa'dhaya'  dande',  apa' dhanka' 
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dande').  aHaska'  of padi'ngyl  na',  I  pay 
you  for  the  baskets,  a'padiyahka',  pay 
me! — apudi'yZ,  to  repay  him.  kiya' 
apudi'ye,  to  repay  one  for  a  debt  or  an 
injury  ( apudi'hayt ,  apuddhke' ) .  pxi'- 
han  apudi'yl ,  he  deceived  him  and 
(thus)  repaid  him  (for  the  injury). 
ipxA'ha71  apudi'haye',  you  deceived  him 
and  (thus)  repaid  him  (for  the  injury). 
i \npxi'han  apuddhke',  I  deceived  him 
and  (thus)  repaid  him  (for  the  in¬ 
jury)  (s eeewandh£dan  onni  under  head¬ 
ing  e ). — ka'padi'ni ,  not  to  pay  him; 
he  has  not  paid  him  (kapa' dhayeni' , 
kapa'dhahkhxi').  ka'padi'tuni' xya,  they 
have  not  yet  paid  him.  tcidi'kakan 
ka'padiha'yZni',  why  have  you  not 
paid  him?  tcidi'kakan '  ka'padiya'h- 
keni,  why  have  you  not  paid  me? 

apa'ya,  pepper. 

a'pede'heja  wrist  guard  (cf.  p2' dektipi' ) . 

apenF,  ape/ni,  to  go  around  an  object 
( aya'peni ,  nka'peni'). — ape'ni,  went 

around  it  (7:  9).  flka'peni,  I  can  go 
around  it  (28:  91 ) .  did  si  a'punu  ha'nde, 
he  hugged  it,  him,  or  her  (p.  150:  5). 
idu'si  aya'pund  aya'nde,  did  you  hug 
it,  him,  or  her?  (p.  150:  6).  ndu'si 
hka'punu  hka'nde,  I  hugged  it,  him, 
or  her  (p.  150:  7).  a'pinonni',  a 

collar. 

ape'nyikyahayi,  ape/nixka/hayi,  gold¬ 
finch. — ape'nyikya'hayina' (3 1 : 1),  ape'- 
nixka'hayina  (31:  1,  36,  40),  Ancient  of 
Goldfinches. 

apetka',  a  house  fly. — apetka'  tohi ', 
“green  fly.” 

apxaL — axkidon,  apxa'di ,  to  put  a  stand¬ 
ing  object  in  the  belt. 

Aplusa,  Opelousas. — Aplusa'  tanyan' 
the  town  of  Opelousas,  La. 

a/puduxka/,  industrious  (14:  6). 

apuska/,  a  partridge  (of  Louisiana). 

asahi,  to  leap. — asdhi,  [she]  leaped  up 
with  arms  above  her  head  (28:  50). 
asd'hiyate ',  pitch  it  on  him!  (female  to 
male)  (28:  73).  asd'hiyZ,  he  pitched 
it  on  (28:  77). 

asdo'dunka',  a  black  cricket  (see  asto¬ 
to'nixka',  sdde,  yo). 

asi/,  a  berry,  berries. — a'staHka ',  may- 
haws,  berries  that  resemble  plums,  and 
which  grow  on  bushes  (in  central  Lou¬ 
isiana).  The  berries  are  red  and  sour, 


each  one  containing  three  round  seeds. 
a'stepa'x  kotka',  strawberries. 
asonti/,  his  or  her  shoulder  blades 
( aya'sonti nkasoHi'). — asonti'  wa'ni- 
hiya between  the  shoulders.  TcZ'tka- 
na '  asonti '  wa'nihiya'  hi71'  adatctka',  ina ' 
e'tukon'ni,  the  Rabbit’s  hair  between  the 
shoulders  was  scorched  by  the  heat  of 
the  Sun  (3:  23). 

astoto/nixka/,  a  greenish  lizard  (cf. 
asdo'ddrika').  —  astoto'nixka'  akidi'- 
xaxahi',  a  black  reptile,  very  rough 
( xaxahi ),  resembling  the  astoto'nixka' , 
but  not  so  long. 

ate,  heasked  (28  :  244). — a'tcl,  she  asked 
him  (26:  78)! 

ate,  to  send  for  something. — atctu,  they 
sent  him  for  something  (18:  7;  p. 
152:  21).  atclk,  he  sent  (p.  152:  23, 
24,  25,  26).  a'tcik  de,  he  sent  him  for  it 
(p.  152:  20).  a'tctuk  de,  they  sent  him 
for  it  (p.  152:  24). 
atca',  a  pimple,  pimples, 
a/tce,  to  poke.  — pe'ti  d'tcb,  to  poke  at  a  fire 
with  a  poker  (pe'ti  iyd'tcl ,  pe'ti  nM'tcii; 
pe'ti  dtctu ',  pe'ti  iydtctu',  pe'ti  nkdtctu' ) . 
pe'ti  ho' tee,  a  poker, 
atci',  oh,  no!  (1:  18). 
atcitci+,  oh!  ouch!  masc.  intj.  of  pain 
((p. ,  itcitciA')-  —  atcitci-d,  kunkdn', 

ya'fikata'xnixti',  ouch!  grandmother, 
I  am  burnt  very  severely  (3:  24). 
a^cka,  atckaryan,  close  by,  near. — a'tc- 
kaxti',  very  close  (i.  e.,  touching  it). 
anxu  a'tckaxti,  by  the  stone,  atcka'hanke' , 
or  atcka'hifiyZ' ,  I  get  near  you.  ewande' 
atcka'yankk' ,  he  gets  near  me.  ayindi' 
ateka' yanke' ,  you  get  near  me.  ateka- 
hinyedaha',  I  get  near  to  you  (pi.). 
anxu  atcka'yan’,  near  the  stone. 
ati'  a'tckayan'  or  ti'  a'tckayan',  near 
the  house.  a'tckayV,  he  got  near  (8:  2). 
(Also  11:5;  20:  10,  28;  22:  16;  23:  19; 
28  :  33). — a' tekaxti' yt  (atcka-\-xti-\-y$), 

'  to  cause  it  to  be  very  near;  hence,  to 
approach  very  near  (a'tckaxti' hay e, 
a'tckaxti'hiihld).  a'tckaxti' ye  Uuxa',  he 
approached  very  near  (the  Sun)  they 
say  (3:  19). 

a/tcki,  atekiya11,  his  or  her  father’s  real 
or  potential  younger  brother  (ya'tcki- 
(yan),  nka'tcki(yan);  voc.,  ateki'). 
atcohU,  the  trout. 
atctan/,  sieve  (26  :  78). 
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atcu/,  a;tcxu,  dried  or  jerked  meat 
(20:  18;  28  :  46). — a'tch  yuke'di,  they 
were  barbecuing  (20 :  12). 
atada7,  a  stain  or  spot  (of  dirt). 
atada7xayi7,  a  grasshopper  (Bk.). 
atix. — Ati'x  teldbnna' ,  the  former  name 
of  the  town  of  Rapides,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.,  now  called  Rapidyan. 
atxe7,  atxe7,  ice,  frozen. — ama'  atxe',  fro¬ 
zen  ground. 

ato7  (Bj.,  M. ),  ado/  (Bk.),  a  potato,  po¬ 
tatoes. — ato'  a'dukuxke ' ,  to  peel  pota¬ 
toes.  ato'  utcutu ' ,  they  planted  pota¬ 
toes  (1 :  1).  ato’  miska ',  small  potatoes 
(p.  149:  12,  13).  ato '  potcka' ,at 
potcka/,  Irish  potatoes  (5:  3).  ato ' 
watcku'ye,  sweet  potatoes. 
atohi7,  beads,  a  bead  necklace. — atohi' 
anpni'  (Bj.,  M.),  something  worn 
around  the  neck. 

ato7we  (15:  2),  atuwe  (28:  5),  (he  or 

she)  lodged  in  it  ( i'yato'wZ ,  nkato'we). 
atoye7,  maggots. 

atsi,  to  sell,  to  buy  ( ayatsi 7,  nka'tsi). — 
wa'xi  nka'tsi ,  I  bought  shoes.  ta/  ahV 
ayatsi/yan  {inna'xe  na'&hkihi' ,  I  hope 
to  hear  that  you  have  bought  deer 
skins  (4:  4). — ahin'atsi',  to  sell  {ya'~ 
hin'atsi,  nka'hinatsi'),  inksiyo 7  ahin'atsi', 
to  sell  meat,  toho'xk  a'hinatsi',  to  sell 
a  horse,  ihksi'yo  ayi'ndi  i'hkiya'hin- 
a'tsi,  I  sell  meat  to  you.  ihka'tiyan' 
inksiyo 7  a'hina'tsi  de'di,  her  husband 
went  to  sell  meat,  toho'xk  a'hina'tsi 
pi'hedi'di n,  he  ought  to  sell  a  (or 
the)  horse.  nka'hinatsi 7  kehe'detu,  we 
have  finished  selling  it. — kiya'hina'- 
tsi,  to  sell  something  for  another  ( ya '- 
kiy  a'hina'tsi,  axkiya'hina'tsi).  ( Also 

24:  1;  p.  121:  15.) 

atuki7,  a  raccoon. — Atuka',  Raccoon  (the 
mythic  animal)  (7,:  4). 
atukse7,  adukse  (27:  8),atkse,  a  cover, 
covering,  or  lid  (fora  kettle,  etc.). — ati 
atkse,  roof,  “house  cover.”  atu'ksonni 
(atukse-\-onni) ,  to  put  a  lid  on  a  kettle, 
etc.  ( atu'ksoyon'ni ,  atu'ksohkon'ni). 

adukson'hon,  (she)  covered  it  up  (23: 
9).  atuk  tcukon'ye,  (they)  locked  him 
in  (28:  140)  (cf.  tcukon7ii'). 
awode7,  skirt  ( 16  :  9). 
awuxu7xkudi7,  the  sweet  bay.  A  tea 
made  from  the  bark  and  leaves  was 
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used  by  the  Biloxi  to  promote  perspi¬ 
ration. 

ay. — ayi'ndi,  ayindi',  hayi'nd,  ayi'nt, 
thou,  you  (sing.),  thee. — Inksiyo' 
ayi'ndi  i'nkiy a'hina'tsi,  I  sell  meat  to 
you.  axji'ndi  ko'  kuyan'yanni' ,  do  you 
hate  me?  ayi'ndi  ko'  ya'xkitca'di  ha'nu71, 
perhaps  you  have  forgotten  me.  ha- 
yi'nd  yanka'ne  you  found  me.  ayin't 
kdnyikte'ni  dande',  I  will  not  hit  you. — 
ayindhe',  ayindlie',  hay  indite',  ayi'nt- 
hedan,  you  too.  ayi'ndhe  e'dakon  xti, 
you  (too)  do  just  as  he  did  (or,  does) 
(see  edekonxti  under  o« ) .  akutxyi'  in- 
du'si  ko'  ayindM'  akutxyi '  huyan'xkiya ' , 
when  you  receive  the  letter,  do  you 
(in  turn)  send  me  one. — ayindi' ta, 
ayi' ndita' yan ,  your  own.  toho'xk  tci' - 
diki  a'nde  ko'  a'yindi'ta,  which  is 
your  horse? — ayinxtu',  ayinxtitu',  you 
(pi.)  (28  :  234).  ayin'xtu  ko'  kuyan'- 
xtuni',  do  you  (pi.)  hate  him? 
ayinxtitu '  yanna'xtetu'daha',  you  (pi.) 
kicked  us. — ayin'xtuhe/,  or  ayin'xtuhe' 
(ayinxtu  +  he),  you  (pi.)  too. — ayintxa' 
or  ayin'txya,  thou  alone.  ayin'txalu', 
ye  or  you  alone.  ayin'txyatu' ,  ye  or 
you  alone. — ayi'tada'on,  thy  or  your  an¬ 
imate  objects  (refers  to  one  person,  not 
to  many ) .  toho'xkayi'tada'o11  ikismelu', 
they  stole  your  (sing. )  horses  from  you. 
{Also  26  :  79  ;  27:  11.) 

ayan/,  a  tree,  trees,  wood,  a  stick.—  aya™' 
sin'hin  ne'  ko  te'di,  or  ayan'  sin'hin  rib' 
ko  tedi'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  standing  tree  is 
dead.  ayan/  tolio'  te'di,  the  fallen  tree 
is  dead.  ayan'  nonpa '  a'manki '  ko  te'di, 
or  ayan '  nonpa '  xa'xa  mahki'  ko  te'di, 
the  two  standing  trees  are  dead,  aya *' 
ki'naxadi'  mahki'  ko  te'di,  the  scattered 
trees  are  dead,  aya «7  poska'  mahki'  ko 
te'di,  the  cv.  group  of  trees  is  dead. 
ayan'  ]c0  tca'kav  nedi',  where  is  the 
standing  tree?  ayan '  nonpa'  ko  teak 
ha'maki',  where  are  the  two  trees? 
ayan'  tclna'ni,  how  many  trees?  ayan' 
tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  tree? 
tca'naska  nkye'honni '  ayan'yan,  I  do 
not  know  the  size  of  the  tree,  ayan' 
duktedu',  to  smooth  wood  with  an  ax. 
a'yaA  tcudi',  she  puts  wood  on  the  fire. 
a'yan  mdshda',  a  wooden  bowl  or  dish. 
ayan'  wa'de,  or  ayan '  newa'yan,  toward 
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the  tree.  ayan'  dan'xku{±tcu'),  to  go 
to  get  firewood.  ayan/  sonsa',  one  tree. 
aya H  nonpa',  two  trees,  aya nf  na'tcka, 
a  few  trees.  ayan/  yi'hi,  many  trees. 
ayan'  panan/,  all  the  trees.  ayan/ 
ha'maki  (used  because  the  trees  stand, 
M. ),  or  ayan'  tclna'ni  (Bk. ),  some 
trees,  aya n'  ni'ki,  no  tree.  ayan' 
kiyo'wo,  another  tree.  a'yan  to'ho 
nanke'di,  the  tree  fell.  ayan'  petuxtl' , 
firewood.  ayan '  xotka',  a  hollow  tree 
(2:13).  ayuxo'tko,  a  hollo w  tree  ( 7 :  7 ) . 
ayan'  alii',  or  ayahi',  “tree  skin,” 
bark  of  trees,  aya71'  deti',&  branch  of 
a  tree  (cf.  deli'),  a'yan  inde ',  or 
aya'inde,  a  ladder  (cf.  yi'ndukpe'). 
ayan'  dukxa'pka  aya'inde' ,  a  bridge. 
ayan'  dukxa'pka  aya'inde'  ndosan'hin  ti 
ne'  nku'di,  I  came  from  the  house  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge.  yaHxa'pka 
aya'inde ' ,  a  bridge  {—aya71'  dukxa'pka 
aya'inde).  YaHxa'pka  aya'inde'  tudiyan'} 
“Roots  of  the  Bridge,”  Lloyd’s 
Bridge,  Rapides  Parish,  La.  So  called 
because  the  store  which  formerly  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge  was  said  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  the  roots  of  the 
bridge.  ayan'  kdde',  a  cord  of  wood 
(Mde= English,  cord),  aya &  mlska', 
“fine”  or  “small  wood,”  under¬ 
growth,  brush,  aya n'  pihi',  a  chip. 
ayan'  pipihi',  chips.  ayan'  xiyehi',  the 
blossoms  and  buds  of  trees  (may 
be  identical  with  xayehi;  cf.  xiye). 
ayan'  tcati ',  a  splinter,  ayan'  tcu'ka, 
firewood,  ayan'  udi',  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  etc.  ayan'yd,  an  acorn,  acorns. 
ayan'yd  ntiprxi' ,  acorn  meal.  aya'nkeyZ' 
{ayan-\-keye),  a  sawmill,  hayihki'adu- 
hi',  a  stock  fence  (i.  e.,  one  to  keep 
cattle  in  or  outside  an  inclosure). 
aya'kdamakonni' ,  a  joist,  joists. 
aya'yihk  udi '  { probabl y = aya71'  yifiki' 
udi'),  the  “pet  tree:”  the  wild  China 
tree  or  soapberry  tree,  the  Sapindus 
marginatus.  aya H  nanhi',  tree  moss; 
probably  by  metathesis  from  ayan ' 
nakin',  “tree  hair”  (see  hin) .  ayan' 
xi'hayudi',  the  thorn  tree  or  garofier, 
probably  a  species  of  Cratiegus  (found  in 
central  Louisiana).  ayan' sanhan'  udi' , 
“strong  wood  tree,”  the  sycamore 
(Bj.,  M.).  [Query:  Does  sanhan'  here 
mean  strong,  or  is  it  a  form  of  san,  white? 


Compare  the  Omaha,  jan  san,  white 
wood;  Osage,  oansan,  white  sycamore.] 
ayan'  to'hayudi'  {ayan  tohi  -f  ayudi), 
“the  blue  wood  tree,”  the  tree  maple, 
so  called  because  the  Biloxi  used  the 
bark  for  dyeing  blue.  haya'yihkonni' , 
thick  bushes  of  any  sort;  probably 
instead  of  ayan'  yifiki',  “tree  small.” 
( Also  15:  2;  17:  4,  8,  12,  13,  14,  16; 
26:  72.) 

ayepi,  aye'wi  (p.  138:  21),  door. — 
aye'wi  yi'nki,  window,  “little  door” 
(p.  138:  20). 

ayphi11  (21:  1,  27;  22:  2,  15),  yihi“' 
(23:  9, 19),  hayihi11',  wolf. — Ayi'hinna, 
The  Ancient  of  Wolves  (21 :  6. ) 

a/yin  ta'nini,  to  use,  as  an  ax  ( aya'yin 
ta'nini,  nka'yin  ta'nini,  p.  121:  21). — an 
se'wi  aya'yin  ta'nini  he'dan ,  have  you 
finished  using  the  ax?  anse'wi  nka'yin 
ta'nini  he'dan,  I  have  finished  using 
the  ax. 

ayu. — ayudi',  ayu'yan,  yuxku'-\-{ 21:  3 
in  a  song) ,  dew.  — ayu'yan  nka'kaHcki'- 
ke  nka'nde  xa  na',  I  am  used  to  licking 
off  the  dew  from  vegetation  ( 1 :  7) . 
ayuxka',  a  fog.  ayu'xk  onni ' ,  it  is  foggy. 
ayuxko'  xti,  it  is  foggy.  — nan/  taxpa'yudi' , 
dogwood. — atctnni  pihi  ayudi,  the  slip¬ 
pery  elm.  tiMkatck  ayudi  the  elm. 
ayan  toh  ayudi,  “blue  wood  tree,”  the 
maple. — okayudi,  the  magnolia.  anlu- 
dayudi,  the  black  gum  tree. 

an-,  i11-,  in-  (instrumental  prefix). — anlie', 
with  horn  (20:  26).  anpni',  anpdni'  {?), 
something  wTorn  around  the  neck. 
anpstugonni',  a  stick  used  as  a  spit  for 
roasting  meat.  an'  sadfxki' ,  needle. 
aMcilcki',  gravel,  a'nkada'ki,  anda'ak, 
ankada'k,  ankada'ki,  a'nkada'ka, 
thread.  anse'p,  anse'pi,  anse'un,  an  ax. 
ahksa',  ahksapi',  ahksa'wi,  gun.  ansu- 
ki',  bivalves  (oysters,  mussels).  The 
shells  were  probably  used  as  utensils, 
as  among  the  Kansa  and  Osage,  ahk- 
sta'honni'  or  a'indllkstan' honni',  scissors. 
o'  inpdn'nuhonni'  or  anpanahonni,  fish 
spear.  indaskonni,  to  have  his  back 
toward  it.  inthkxo'honni',  drawing 
knife.  masi'fikte'onni' ,  masi'nkte 
yi'nki,  a  hammer,  inkle' onni' ,  to  hit 
with,  nitawin'  ifikte' onni' ,  a  ball  club. 
in'tcay%,  tans  in'tcayi,  a  scythe,  ti' 
iHpa'xonni',  “door  opener,”  a  key. 
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waxinpslixgonni,  a  metal  awl  “for  sewing 
shoes.”  anksawinnixuxwi,  the  nipples 
of  a  gun.  masi'nkte  ( masa-j-inA-ktedi ), 
masi'nkteonni' ,  “iron  made  for  hitting,” 
a  hammer. 

an,  yes  (used  by  females).  (See  yama .) — 
anhan',  yes  (used  by  males)  (6:  9;  29: 
5,8). 

anhin/,  to  cry  (as  a  child  does),  to  weep 
( a'yanhin' ,  nkanhin'\  plurals:  anxtu', 
a'yanxtu',  nkanxtu'). — aHatka'  anliin/ 
yihi ',  he  thought  that  he  heard  a  child 
cry.  ( 10:  7,  10;  23:  15,  16;  26:  35,  36; 
28  :  69,  178;  p.  118:  18.) 

anks  (20  :  20  ;  28:  25),  anksi'  (28:  15, 
16,  20,  80,  220,  223,  224;  31:  27), 
anksapi',  anksa'pi,  anksawi'(28:  7), 
unksa'pi,  an  arrow,  a  gun,  a  carbine, 
lead. — anksiyon',  making  arrows  (28: 
212;  31:  13,  19,  20),  anks  a'masi', 
“gun  iron,”  a  gun  barrel,  afiksi' 
adaki',  arrow  feathers,  a'nksl  nitani' , 
“big  ball,”  a  cannon  ball,  anks 
pax  kidi ',  a  pouch  for  bullets,  etc. 
anksa'pixti',  a  bow  and  arrows,  anlcs- 
a'pixti'  inkan',  a  bowstring,  anks¬ 
a'pixti'  inka'gonni',  the  notches  at 
the  ends  of  an  arrow;  one  is  for  the 
arrowhead,  the  other  for  the  bow¬ 
string.  Tehtinke'  na'dil k ihi'xye' n i  ank- 
sapi '  ya'nkiya'man,  I  wished  to  .kill  it, 
but  I  had  no  gun.  anksapi '  eman' 
aya'puxi '  na,  olio71'  na',  beware  lest  you 
touch  the  gun  (or,  do  not  touch  the 
gun),  for  it  might  go  off.  anksapi' 
nilani',  4  ‘  big  gun,  ’  ’  a  cannon,  ailksapi' 
inkta'k  ne'di,  my  gun  stands  (or  leans) 
against  a  post,  etc.  =1  have  a  gun. 
(Also,  28:  84.)  anksapi'  tlkedhi', 
“heavy  gun,”  a  musket.  ailksapi' 
tuduxka', 4  ‘short  gun,  ’  ’  a  pistol .  ailksapi' 
pa'tcidonni  or  anksa'wi  pa'tcid°nni' 
(patcidu-\-onni?) ,  “used  for  washing  or 
wiping  out  a  gun,”  a  ramrod,  anksa'p 
tp<t',  “gun  hole,”  the  muzzle  of  a  gun; 
tpZ  refers,  however,  to  a  natural  orifice. 
tinksa'pi  kon '  o'di  hutpc',  to  shoot  a  hole 
through  with  a  gun  (Unksa'pi  kayo n' 
hayo'di  yutpi' ,  i iilksa'pi  nkon'  nko'di 
u'nkutpe').  anksa'wi  anksi',  a  globular 
shot,  ball,  or  bullet,  as  distinguished 
from  a  conical  ball  (kiktehayan  anksi). 
anksa'wi  teo*>ni',  to  load  a  gun  ( anksa'wi 
itconni',  anksa'wi  'Cinktcon'ni) .  anksa'- 


vnAnixuxwi'  ( aUksawi-{-in-\-nixuxwi ), 
the  nipple  or  nipples  of  a  gun.  anksa', 
winnixuxwi '  tpe',  the  touchhole  of  a  gun. 
anksa' watch /  ( anksav)i-\-  ?  ),  a  gun 
hammer,  anksa'  tcidn't  kayit',  to  make 
a  gun  barrel  glitter  by  rubbing,  anksa' - 
u'di,  a  gun  breech,  anksa'  waxi',“  gun 
shoe,”  the  butt  of  a  gun.  anksa' - 

hoKni'  ( aHksapi-{-konni ),  “to  cause  the 
gun  to  sound”  or  “  cry  out,”  to  fire  a 
gun  ( anksa' honha>/c',  anksa' honhanke') . 
anksa' honnaxe' ,  he  heard  a  gun  fired. 
a^xtU,  axti7,  hanxti/,  a  woman  (cf. 
anya). — anya'di  anxti'yan  he',  a  man 
and  a  woman.  anxti '  anya'diyan  he',  a 
woman  and  a  man.  anya'di  yihi ' 
anxti'yan  yihi '  he',  men  and  women. 
anxti'  te'di,  the  corpse  of  a  woman. 
anxti '  hauti' ,  a  sick  woman.  anxti' 
ka'dohonni',  a  blind  woman.  anxti' 
ka'naxeni',  a  deaf  woman.  anxti' 
kade'ni,  a  mute  woman.  anxti '  sonsa', 
one  woman,  a  woman.  anxti '  nonpa', 
two  women.  anxti '  na'tcka,  a  few 

women,  anxti '  yi'hi,  many  women. 
anxti '  panaP' ,  all  the  women.  anxti' 
tcina'ni,  some  women.  anxti '  ni'ki,  no 
woman.  anxti'  yuke'de  apstti'ki  yin- 
spl'xtitu,  (all)  these  women  sew  well. 
anxti '  kiyo'wo,  another  woman. 
anyato '  aP'xti  yan'  ndon'hon,  I  saw 
a  man  and  a  woman.  anyato'  an'xti 
yan'  a'hi  ha'maki,  a  man  and  woman 
are  coming.  anyato '  yihi'xti  anxti ' 

yan  yihi'xti  ndon'hondgha' ,  I  saw  the 
men  and  women,  an'yaxti,  are  you  a 
woman?  (p.  128  :  23).  anyaxti'tu,  are 
you  women?  (p.  129:  1).  rucanxti',  I- 
am  a  woman  (p.  129:  2).  (Also  9: 
1,  2,  5;  10:  7,  14,  27,  28,  34.) 
anxti'  akue ',  “a  woman’s  hat,”  a 
bonnet,  an'xti  doxpi',  “woman’s 
clothing,”  a  dress  or  gown.  anxti' 
sdpi',  “black  woman,  a  negro 
woman.  a'xti  topi',  an  unmarried 
woman,  axti'  dusi '  (or,  thsi' ) ,  to  take 
a  woman  (cohabit  with  her  without 
regular  marriage)  axti '  dusi,  axti'n- 
dusi').  axti '  yi'nkadon'ni,  a  woman 
who  has  married  (regularly),  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  a'xti  aHcodoP' ,  a  widow. 
a'xti  ka'wak  ya'lce,  what  is  the  woman’s 
name  ?  (Bk.).  Ma'mo  hanxti',  an  Ali- 
bamu  woman.  Ta'neks  hanxti',  a  Biloxi 
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woman.  Ta'nZks  hayanxli',  are  you  a 
Biloxi  woman?  Ta'nZks  nkanxti',  I  am 
a  Biloxi  woman.  kUsan '  hanxti',  a 
white  woman.  Tcta '  hanxti/,  a  Choc¬ 
taw  woman.  To'we  hanxti',  a  French 
woman. 

an/xu  or  anxudi/,  a  stone,  stones,  a  rock, 
rocks. — an'xu  a'ldduxte ',  (lying)  across 
a  stone.  an/xu  kwia'yan,  under  the 
stone.  an/xu  ta'wiyan,  upon  the  stone. 
an'xu  itka'yan,  in  the  stone.  an'xu 
atcka'ycin,  near  the  stone.  an'xu 
a'tckaxti ',  by  (very  near,  touching)  the 
stone.  an'xu  e'usanldn'yan,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stone.  an'xu 
ndosan'hin,  on  this  side  of  the  stone. 
a11' xu  cxtixti',  far  from  the  stone. 
an'xudi  na' nkiwa' yan  or  an'xudi  wa'de , 
toward  the  stone.  anxu'di  kola',  the 
rock  is  high.  anxu'di  d{i'nihonni' , 
“turning  stone,”  a  grindstone.  Anxu ' 
tana',  “Big  Rock,”  Boyce,  Rapides 
Parish,  La. 

a^nF. — atohi'  anpni',  something  worn 
around  the  neck,  a  necklace  (?)  or  string 
of  beads  (?). 

ansaduki/,  a  needle  (see  ansudi '). — an'~ 
saduki'  a'nkada'ki  udu'xtan,  to  pull 
thread  through  a  needle;  to  thread  a 
needle. 

ansan/kudi,  a  mulberry  tree  (28:  5). 

anski'  (Bj.,  M.),  a^ukF,  (Bk. ),  bi¬ 
valves,  including  oysters  and  mussels. 

ansna',  ansuna'  (14:  4,  5,  7),  ansuna 
(28:  30,  46)  generic:  a  duck,  ducks  (cf. 
kontcayi',  talia'nkona' ,  taxpa '  ptfasi', 
aklnl). — ansna '  niye'di,  ducks  are  fly¬ 
ing.  ansna  sonsa  niyedi,  one  duck  is 
flying.  ansna'  mi' ska,  small  ducks. 
ansna'  nita'ni,  large  ducks.  ansna '  ma- 
hedi',  the  diving  duck  (Bj.,  M.),  the 
“duck  that  whoops.”  ansna'  xu'hi, 
“the  bad-smelling  duck,”  the  Mus¬ 
covy  duck. 

ansudF  or  ansudi'  f23:  1,  6),  generic:  a 
pine  tree;  the  long-leaved  pine  ( Pinus 
palustris?)  (cf.  an' saduki' ).—pddi  ansu- 
dita,  the  owl  pine.  ansudi'  nitan'xti, 
“the  very  large  pine,”  probably  the 
Pinus  ponderosa,  as  this  large  pine  of 
Louisiana  has  needles  over  18  inches 
long.  ansu  sintonni' ,  pine  rosin.  ansudi' 
onyan',  or  a'sidiyon'  (p.  121:  18) ,  a  pine 
forest. — an'sudi  on'yan  xan'  ko  tca'kan- 


nanki',  where  is  the  pine  forest?  Ansu- 
don'  tanyan' ,  “Pine  forest  Town,” 
Pinevilie,  Rapides  Parish,  La. 

aatcka',  a  crow  (13:1;  14: 27). — A^'tcka- 
honna'  (13: 1;  14:  1,  4,  24,  25;  26:  15, 
30),  AHckana '  (13:  2;  14:  11,  13,  15; 
26:  12,  34),  The  Ancient  of  Crows. 
an'tcka  noxP,  “it  chases  the  crow,” 
the  kingbird  or  bee  martin,  an'tcka  . 
nta'wayi',  the  mistletoe. 

anta,  to  hold  the  Lead  up  (as  a  horse  or 
dog)  ( ayan'ta ,  nkanta). — natian'tata,  to 
hold  the  head  up  often  in  order  to 
swallow,  as  the  goose,  chicken,  or  duck 
does;  also  applied  to  a  horse  or  dog, 
but  not  to  human  beings  (6:  9).  anla' 
ha'nde,  she  was  throwing  her  head 
back  (28:  210). 

antaska',  ndaska',  ndask,  a  basket. 

( antaska  seems  the  better  word,  and  was 
obtained  later  than  ndaska.) — anlaska' 
a'padi'ngy'i  na' ,  I  pay  you  for  the  bas¬ 
kets.  nda'sk  onni',  he  made  baskets. 
nda'sk  ayonni',  you  made  baskets,  or 
did  you  make  baskets?  nda'sk  nkon'ni, 

I  made  or  make  baskets,  axo'k  dutca'ti 
natcon'  nkon'  nkon  nda'sk  nkon ' ,  I  make 
baskets  and  mats  out  of  split  cane 
(Bj.,  M.). 

antatka/  or  antska',  a  child,  infant. — 
antgtka'  anhin'  yihi',  he  thought  that  he 
heard  a  child  cry.  antatka'  manki' 
no'unte',  a  child  was  born  to-day. 
antgtka'  adiyan'  te'di,  a  child  whose 
father  is  dead.  aHatka'  mankiyan'a'di- 
yan  te'di,  children  whose  father  is 
dead.  antatka'  onni  te'di,  a  child  whose 
mother  is  dead. — antatka'  xoxtetu'yan 
tcadi',  a  child  both  of  whose  parents 
are  “expended”  or  no  more  (i.  e., 
dead),  a ntska'  yi'nki,  an  infant,  ant- 
ska '  yi'nki  sinto',  a  male  infant.  antska' 
yi'nki  sanki',  a  female  infant,  an'tska 
nonpa',  two  children,  twins.  ( Also 
15:  2,  5,  6;  18:  1;  26:  1,  43,  57,  64, 

65,  74.) 

antuda/yTjdi/  (cf.  ayu),  the  black  gum 
tree. 

anya/,  hanya/,  a  person  (object  of  an  ac¬ 
tion);  a  man  (object  of  an  action). — 
an' ya  sin'hin  ne'  nkyehon'ni,l  know  the 
standing  man.  anya '  te'di,  the  corpse 
of  a  man.  anya '  hauti',  a  sick  man. 
anya'  ka'deni',  a  mute  man.  anya'  ka'- 
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naxeni' ,  a  deaf  man.  anya'  ka'  dohonni' , 
a  blind  man.  anya' s onsa',  one  man, 
a  man.  anya'  nonpa',  two  men.  anya' 
da'ni,  three  men.  anya'  na'tcka,  a  few 
men.  anya'  yd  hi,  many  men.  anya' 
panan/,  all  the  men.  anya'  tclna'ni, 
some  men.  anya'  ni'ki,  no  man.  anya ' 
kiyo'wo,  another  man.  anya'  kaka' 
ye'hon  te'  ha'nde  etuxa',  Tcc'tkanadi' , 
the  Rabbit  wished  to  know  (lit.,  was 
wishing  for  some  time  to  know)  what 
sort  of  person  he  was  (3:  5).  an'ya 
xo' hi,  old  woman  (16:  2).  Tanyan/ 
hanya'  tclna'ni  ho'  Tanyi'nJciyan  hanya' 
e'  kuna' tuni' ,  there  are  not  as  many 
people  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in 
Alexandria,  h an'ya  yan'xktedi '  nixki', 
because  a  man  hit  me.  hanya'  yin- 
konni',  a  married  man.  hanya'  hena'ni, 
everybody,  all  the  people.  — anya'di,  han- 
yadi',  hayandi '  (nom.  and  obj.  cases), 
a  man,  a  person,  some  one.  antin', 
anya'di  hu'  hint' ,  look  out!  some  one  is 
coming.  Ma'mo  anyadi',  an  Alibamu 
person,  the  Alibamu  people.  Tcaxta' 
anyadi',  a  Choctaw,  the  Choctaw 
people.  Tuni'cka  anyadi',  a  Tunica, 
the  Tunica  people.  anya'di  ma'ilkiwa'- 
yan,  toward  the  reclining  man.  anya'di 
na'hkiwa'yan,  toward  the  sitting  man. 
anya'di  newa'yan,  toward  the  standing 
man.  anya'di  ni'  newa'yan,  toward  the 
walking  man.  anya'di  tanldn'  newa'¬ 
yan,  toward  the  running  man.  anya'¬ 
di  anxti'yan  he',  a  man  and  a  woman. 
anya'di  yihi '  anxti'yan  yihi'  lie',  men 
and  women.  anxti'  anya'diyan  he',  a 
woman  and  a  man.  yaduxtan'  tanhin ' 
nUtkohi'  ndosan'hin  anyadi'  sin/hin  ne 
ndonhi' ,  I  see  (or  saw)  the  man  stand¬ 
ing  on  this  side  of  the  railway,  anya'¬ 
di  nonpa'  da'ni  ha  ndondaha',  I  saw 
two  or  three  men.  anya'di  sanhanni ', 
a  strong  man.  anya'di  ne'  sanhanni', 
this  man  is  strong.  anya'di  e'wane' 
sanhanni',  that  man  is  strong.  Tane'ks 
hanyadi ',  he  is  a  Biloxi  person.  Ta¬ 
ne'ks  a'yanya'di,  are  you  a  Biloxi? 
Tane'ks  nkanyadi ' ,  I  am  a  Biloxi.  Ta¬ 
ne'ks  hanyatu',  they  are  Biloxi.  Ta¬ 
ne'ks  aya.n'yatu' ,  are  you  (pi.)  Biloxi? 
Tane'ks  nkan'yatu,  we  are  Biloxi.  I'ta 
hanyadi',  he  is  a  Deer  person.  Ita'yan- 
ya'di,  are  you  a  Deer  person?  lta'yan- 


ya'tu,  are  you  Deer  persons?  tek  ya,n- 
ya'di,  are  you  one  of  the  people  belong¬ 
ing  here?  Tane'ks  hayandi ',  a  Biloxi 
person,  the  Biloxi  people  (Bk.  ).—anya' 
akhds  ti'  tane'yan ,  “man  store  has  else¬ 
where,”  a  storekeeper  (perhaps  this 
should  be  divided  thus:  anya'  akuds 
ti'tane'yan).  anya'  supi', “black man,” 
a  negro  man.  anya' dagonni' ,  “small 
man  made”  (?),  a  doll,  hanya'  in'tcya 
txa ',  “people  all  old  men,”  the  ancients, 
the  people  of  the  olden  times  (Bk.). — 
haya'ndi  kUpi'ni,  a  man  wanting  in 
a  good  mind,  without  good  sense. — 
anya'sahi',  luiyasa'hi,  han'yasanhi' ,  an 
Indian;  he  is  an  Indian,  ayan'yasahi' , 
you  are  an  Indian.  nkan/yasahi',  I  am 
an  Indian.  anya'saxtu',  han'yasaxtu' , 
they  are  Indians,  ayan'yasa'xtu,  you 
(pi. )  are  Indians,  nkan'yasa'xtu,  we  are 
Indians,  ka'wa  nkye'huntuni'  naxo', 
nkan'yasa' xtu  hi',  when  we  were  (or 
lived  as)  Indians  in  the  past,  we  knew 
nothing  (5:  8).  hayasa'hi  intciya',  an 
aged  Indian  man.  haya'sahi'  yoke' 
kakyi'huHuni' ,  they  who  are  (still) 
Indians  know  nothing.  Ha'yasa'hi 
a'yixyan',  Indian  Creek,  La.  hayasa'x, 
a  contraction  of  hayasahi,  an  Indian. 
hayasa'x  anyato',  an  Indian  man. 
hayasa'x  ti',  an  Indian  house.  ha'- 
yasaha'yan  topi',  a  young  (unmarried) 
Indian.  han'yasan'  hanxti,  an  Indian 
woman.  han'yasan  han'xti  xolii',  an  aged 
Indian  woman,  hanyasan'hi  xi'di,  an 
Indian  conjurer,  medicine-man,  doctor. 
— anyato'  or  hayando',  a  man  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  woman).  Ta'neks 
anyato'  (Bj. ,  M.),  a  Biloxi  man.  anyato' 
an'xti  yan'  ndon'hon,  I  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman.  anyato'  an'xti  yan'  a'hi  ha'~ 
maki,  the  man  and  woman  are  coming. 
anyato '  yihi'xti  anxti'yan  yihi'xti  ndon' 
hondaha',  I  saw  the  men  and  women. 
Tane'kshayando'  (Bk.),  a  Biloxi  man 
(=  Ta'neks  an'  yato).  {Also  8:20;  9:1, 
3,  5;  10:  1,  4,  7, 19,  20,  25,  27,  28;  11: 
1,  2,  4,  6;  14:  10;  15 :  5;  16:  1;  17: 
24;  18:  1.) 

Bayu/s,  the  Biloxi  name  for  the  town  of 
Bunkie,  Avoyelles  Parish,  La(p.  122: 
21). — Tanyi'nkiyan  ti'  tcina'ni  ko  eti'ke 
na',  Ba'yusyan',  there  are  as  many 
houses  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in 
Bunkie. 
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da-,  prefix  indicating  the  mouth  as 
agent. 

da,  to  gather,  collect  (cf.  inda,  to  seek). — 
axo'g  duni'  da  de'di  On'ti  ya'ndi ,  the 
Bear  went  to  gather  young  canes  (2:17). 
a'nde  a'on  de'  han  axo'g  ldduni'  tcVna 
yi'nki  da',  when  he  had  been  gone  a 
longtime,  he  gathered  a  very  few  young 
canes  (2:  17, 18,  19). — dadi',  to  gather, 
collect,  as  cotton,  young  canes,  etc. 
( i'dadi ,  nda'di;  data',  i'datu,  ndatu'). 
ptqa'to  nda  dande',  I  will  pick  cotton. 
e'yan  kVdihan  ktduni'  da'  tcaktca'ke  lia'- 
maki,  when  we  reached  home  he  gath¬ 
ered  a  lot  of  young  canes  and  hung 
them  up  (2:  2,  3). — ktda'di,  to  gather 
or  collect,  as  cotton  or  young  canes,  for 
another  (ya'kida'di,  a'xktda'dv,  kldatu', 
ya' kldatu',  axkldatu').  klda,  picked  (off) 
(31:  3).  nku'kldadi,  1  gather  (23:  4). 
ate/  miska'  kudu'  mant  M  de'  y$,  he 
picked  up  the  small  potatoes  and  moved 
them  away  (p.  149:  13). — uklda'di,  to 
pick  up  an  object  ( yu'klda'di ,  nku'kl- 
da'di).  uklda ',  pick  it  up! — Mi'ddkH- 
da'di,  to  pick  or  snatch  up  several  small 
things  in  quick  succession,  as  a  hen  in 
eating  {vkiidUkHda'di,  xkii' dtik&da' di) . 
( Also  14:  16,  20,  21;  21:  1;  28:  7,  8, 
15,  16,  51,  53,  249,  251.) 
daha/,  pi.  objective  fragment  pronoun 
for  all  three  persons:  them,  you,  us. — 
ewande'  kuya'nclahani',  he  or  she  hates 
them,  ewe  yuke'  ko  kuyan' xtudghani' , 
they  hate  them.  daon,  them  (pi.  obj.). 
sinto'  ita'daon,  they  (your)  boys  (p. 
132:  11,  etc.). — ha  instead  of  daha: 
inkte '  dande',  I  will  hit  thee;  inkte'ha 
dande',  I  will  hit  you  (all),  nyiku 
dande' ,  I  will  give  it  to  thee;  nyiku'ha 
dande',  I  will  give  it  to  you  (all). 
eman',  iyotu'ha  na',  beware!  they 
might  shoot  you  (pi.?), 
daka. — axpada' kaxti' ,  to  be  intelligent, 
smart  (aya'xpada' kaxti',  nkaxpada'- 
kaxti').  axpada'kaxti '  pi'hedi'  din,  he 
ought  to  be  smart. — ka' xpadaka' xtini' , 
not  intelligent,  dull,  slow-witted  ( ka - 
ya' xpadaka' xtini' ,  nka' xpadaka' xtini' ) . 
daki,  dag,  tuki,  tdg,  to  stick,  adhere, 
be  glued. — anksi  adaki,  arrow  feathers, 
“glued  on  arrow”  (?).  ada'gonni',  to 
glue  on  arrow  feathers  ( aya'dagonni ' , 
nka'dagonni ').  aktdxyi'  ada'gonni,  a 


picture,  a  portrait  (?).  arH/a'dagonni', 
a  doll,  “small  man  made”  (?)  (Also 
p.  166:  21). — a'dust&ki',  to  adhere  or 
stick  to.  ayi'dustd'ki,  it  sticks  to  thee 
(or  you) .  aya'ndusttiki,  it  sticks  to  me 
(see  tspan).  doxpa  adustlXgonni,  a  but¬ 
ton,  buttons,  doxpa  adustdgon  tpuhi, 
buttonholes. 

dakxo'pi,  to  cut  off. — ktdakxo'pi,  (he) 
cut  it  off  from  it  (10:  16). 

daxka',  rough. — a'ktu  daxka,  a  toad. 

dande7,  or  da7nde,  will,  shall,  in  asser¬ 
tions  and  questions  (cf.  xo ). — uile'di 
ko  imahin'  dande',  haha'diyan',  he  will 
paddle  (or,  row)  the  boat  to-morrow. 
teya '  dande',  he  will  kill  it,  he  is  going 
to  kill  it  (as  a  hog)  at  the  proper  time. 
wite'di  ko  yi'mahin/  da'nde  naha'- 
diyan',  will  you  paddle  (or  row)  the 
boat  to-morrow? — dande'  sometimes 
refers  to  a  perfect  future,  “was  about 
to  ”  ( in  the  past ) ;  to'hana  nku '  dande',  I 
was  (then)  about  to  be  (or,  on  the 
point  of)  coming  hither  yesterday. — 
dande  always  changes  final  “e”  of  the 
preceding  word  to  “a”:  a'duti  ta '  dan¬ 
de'  (not  a'duti  te'  dande'),  he  will  be 
hungry,  nda' dande',  I  will  go.  — ya'nda 
hi,  you  shall  be  so  (20:  48).  ha'nda 
(hi),  he  should  be  (22:  10).  (Also  8: 
21;  9:  3,  6;  10:  12;  28:  160.) 

da/ni,  three. — da'ni  tci'  hirnki',  three 
(animals)  are  reclining  together,  or, 
one  (book)  is  lying  on  two  others. 
da'niya n'  tcudi',  to  place  a  third  (book) 
on  a  pile,  toho'xk  dani'  ko  xkuku ' 
ondaha ' ,  I  give  three  horses  to  each 
(man).  nkon'dani',  I  did  it  thrice. 
ptqato'  ntcu'  dani',  I  put  the  cotton  in 
three  places. — da'nhudi' (dani-\-ahudi?) , 
“three  bones  (on  the  other  hand?),” 
eight. 

das. — daswa',  his  or  her  back  (i'daswa', 
ndaswa ';  da'swatu',  i'daswatu',  nda's- 
watu').  —  daswa'  apanan',  his  entire 
back  (cf.  the  Hidatsa,  adatsa,  a'dqatsa, 
behind). — in' daskonni' ,  to  have  his  back 
to  it.  apin' daskonni',  you  have  your 
back  to  it.  nkin'daskonni',  I  have  my 
back  to  it.  nyin'daskonni',  I  have  my 
back  to  you.  yankin' daskonni',  he  has 
his  back  to  me.  hi' yankin'  daskonni' , 
thou  (you)  have  your  back  to  me. 
(Also  20:  1;  28  :  240,  256.) 
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da7 wo,  here;  hither  (probably  formed 
by  metathesis  from  dowof — see  do). — 
atedt/  da'wo  hu'kaHko ',  come  hither 
now.  da'wo  hu'di ,  he  is  coming  hither. 
dan,  to  hold,  take. — danx  Jcin/hin,  (he) 
took  and  brought  (31:  28;  p.  153:  30, 
31). — ayan'  dan'xku  (or,  ayan'  dan'xku 
tcu'),  to  go  after  firewood  (ayan' 
i'danxku,  ayan'  ndan'xku;  ayan '  dan'x- 
kutu',  ayan'  i'danxkutu',  ayan'  ndan'x- 
kutu').  (dfeo  8:  14;  14:  19,  23;  19: 
16;  26:  11,  19;  27:  1;  28:  133,  157, 
160,  161;  p.  153:  30,  31.) 
de,  to  go,  depart. — e'witexti'  hena'ni  de' 
kike',  edi ',  an'yadi  si'  naskexti'  kitonni 
de'  on'kne  etuxa',  though  he  used  to  go 
very  early  every  morning,  etc.  (3:2, 
3).  da'  onni ' ,  he  is  going  ( Ida'  onni', 
nda'  onni').  da'onnitu'  (sic),  they  are 
going,  de'  taho',  he  went  and  fell  (per¬ 
haps  he  went  flying  through  the  air  and 
at  last  fell  on  his  feet)  ( 1 :  21 ) .  yahe'yan 
de'  sin']dnxkan',  he  "went  to  a  distance, 
and  when  he  stopped  and  stood  (lis¬ 
tening?), etc.  (2:6).  a'ndea'on de' 1ian, 
when  he  had  been  gone  for  some  time 
(2 :  17).  kiya'  klpana'hi  de'  han,  when 
he  had  turned  and  gone  back  again 
(2:  20).  ason'  poska'  de  xe' he  hantca' , 
hakxi'di  Tce'tkanadi' ,  when  the  Rab¬ 
bit  went  to  a  brier  patch  and  sat  there, 
he  was  angry  (2 :  28). — de'di,  to  go,  de¬ 
part  ( ide'di,  nde'di;  a' de  ( 3  pi . ) ) .  inka'- 
tiyan'  inksiyo'  a'hina'tsi  de'di,  my  hus¬ 
band  went  to  sell  meat.  Ta.nyi'  nkiyan 
de'di,  he  went  to  Lecompte.  to'hana 
(ko)  nde'di,  I  went  yesterday.  Futures: 
da'  dande',  i'da  dande' ,  nda'  dande'; 
ada'  dande'.  de'di  na'  (said  by  one  in 
the  house  to  one  out  of  doors),  he  has 
gone,  nde'di  na'  (said  by  one  out  of 
doors  to  one  in  the  house),  I  am  going. 
de'di  ha'ntin  (said  when  speaker  and 
the  one  addressed  are  both  in  the  house, 
or  when  they  do  not  perceive  the  act  of 
going),  perhaps  he  has  gone,  perhaps  he 
is  going,  ni'  nde'di,  I  am  going  to  walk 
about,  ti'wo  de'di,  he  went  abroad 
( 2 :  11).  tce'tkana'  kitm'di  mi' xyi  de'di, 
when  he  (the  Bear)  had  put  down  (the 
young  canes)  for  (before)  the  Rabbit, 
he  started  off  to  go  in  a  circle  around 
him  (2: 18) . — dusi'  dehan'  kyukihin'  tca- 
kedi ',  take  it  off  (the  nail),  and  then 


go  and  return  it  to  the  place  and  hang 

it  up.  akutxyi'  dusi'  dehan '  tcakedi', 
take  the  book  and  go  to  hang  it  up  on 
the  nail. — deye',  to  send  off  ( de'haye , 
de'hixnke).  akutxyi'  kikonni'  deye',  to 
write  a  letter  and  send  it  to  some  one. 
ayi'hin  yanka'  nde'kne,  I  went  when 
(shortly  after)  you  came.  a'yihVnt 
nde'di,  I  went  when  you  came,  a'yi- 
hVnt  nde'kne ,  I  went  at  the  moment 
that  you  came.  inhl'nt  nde'kne,  I  went 
at  the  moment  that  he  came.  nkinhVnt 
de'kne,  he  went  at  the  moment  that  I 
came,  ayi'hin  yanka'  nde'  on'kne,  I  had 
already  gone  when  you  came,  e'yan 
nkihin'  yanka'  de  on'kne,  he  had  already 
gone  when  I  reached  there,  da'  unni' , 
he  is  going,  i'da  unni ' ,  are  you  going? 
nda'  unni',  I  am  going,  axo'g  duni ' 
da  de'di  On'ti  ya'ndi,  the  Bear  went 
to  gather  young  canes  (6:  4).  a'kta 
dedi',  to  go  straight  across  ( =akta  de 
a'Idduxte).  a'yixyan'  a'kta  nde'nka'- 
ktduxta'  dande',  I  will  go  straight  across 
the  bayou.  e'yan  hi'  xyan  kiya '  de  on'¬ 
kne  etuxa',  when  he  (the  Rabbit) 
reached  there,  he  (the  Sun)  had  already 
gone  again,  e'yan  nicinhtn'  xyan  de  on'¬ 
kne,  he  had  already  gone  when  I  arrived 
there,  de'  heyan'hin,  he  departed  (and) 
arrived  there.  eman',  i'da  na',  beware 
lest  you  go !  (or,  do  not  go !)  e'wa  nda'  xo, 
I  will  go  further  if  .  .  .  e'wa  ide'di, 
did  you  go  further?  yankin'x  nda', 
release  me  and  I  go,  let  me  go.  yankin- 
xtu'  nka'da,  release  us  (sic)  and  we  go, 
let  us  go.  i'nkidaha'  a'de,  release  them 
and  they  go,  let  them  go.  de'di  xyi  pi' 
na,  if  he  would  go,  it  would  be  good. 
ide'di  xyi  pi'  na,  if  you  would  go,  it 
would  be  good.  e'yan  ndedi' ,  I  went 
thither  (by  command  or  permission). 
e'yan  nde'di  na',  I  went  thither  (of  my 
own  accord),  e'yan  nde'di  xye',  I  went 
thither  at  any  rate  (whether  he  wished 
it  or  not),  e'yan  nda'  dande'  xye  (or 
xyexo'),  I  will  go  thither  at  any  rate 
(even  if  against  his  will).  e'yannda' 
onni  ha'n  fP1,  or  e'yan  nde'di  ha'n&n,  per¬ 
haps  (or,  I  think  that)  I  am  going 
thither  (but  I  am  uncertain ) .  a'dikne, 
they  have  (already)  gone,  ama'  pxiV- 
di,  oxpa '  a'dikne,  they  rooted  up  the 
ground,  devoured  (the  roots),  and  have 
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gone,  dt'xrie,  (he)  was  going  (7:  9). 
kide'xne ,  he  was  going  home  (7:  10). 
kipukta'  ade'hane,  they  have  gone  (by) 
in  even  ranks:  said  of  many  men, 
horses,  etc.  nkinsu'  piitsa'  de'xtca,  the 
sharpness  of  my  teeth  is  all  gone. 
nde'di  xyan,  I  must  go.  nde'tu  xyan', 
we  must  go.  witedi  ko'  Tanyi'nkiyan 
nde'di  kiknn'ni ,  I  may  go  to  Lecompte 
to-morrow,  nde '  hindon'hi  xyo',  wite'di 
ko,  I  will  go  to  see  you  to-morrow. 
uksani'  nda'  dande' ,  I  will  go  very 
soon,  son'sa  duxtan'  dedi ',  to  take  a 
book  or  other  large  object  off  another, 
or  from  a  pile,  xa'nina'ti  dedi',  it  (a 
heavy  log,  hogshead,  etc.)  rolls  over 
and  over  in  one  direction.  non '  dedi',  to 
throw  an  object  away.  ekan'  Tcetkana ' 
de'  onxa,  then  the  Itabbit  departed  ( in 
the  past)  (2:  31).  de'di  etuxa'  Tce'tkan¬ 
adi',  they  say  that  the  Rabbit  departed 
(3:  15).  o'kuk  de'di,  he  went  fishing 
(6:  4).  e'ti  tolxo'  dedi',  to  pass  here  {e'ti 
toho'  ide'di,  e'ti  toho '  nde'di ) .  ha'xahe 
de'di  Tce'tkanadi' ,  the  Rabbit  went  off 
laughing  (1:21).  kdehinya',  I  send  you 
into  it  (again?),  I  throw  you  into  it. 
ason'  kde'hinya  na',  I  (will)  throw  you 
into  the  briers  ( 1 :  18 ) .  ayin' sihi' xti  ko, 
ason '  kdehinya '  xo' ,  if  you  are  in  great 
dread  of  briers,  I  will  throw  you  into 
them  (1:  19)  (note  use  of  ko — xo,  con¬ 
tingent  action),  de'kiyl,  to  send  it  off 
or  to  another  ( de'yalciye ',  de'haxkiye'; 
de'kiyltu' ,  de'yakiyeiu',  de'liaxkiyetu'). 
akutxyi '  natcka '  nkon'  de'hinkiye' ,  I  have 
made  a  short  letter  which  I  send  to 
you  (4:  1). — ka'de,  to  go;  to  be  going 
thither  at  this  moment  (?)  ( ika'de , 
xka'de;  ka'detu',  i'kadetu',  xka'detu'-, 
Futures:  ka'dn  dande',  ika'dxfa  dande', 
xka'd$a  dande')  (7:  7).  e'ukeda',  go 
thou  away!  depart  thou!  e'ukada',  go 
ye  away!  depart  ye!  kaya'de,  you  are 
going  (at  this  moment),  you  are  on  the 
way  thither;  nkade',  I  am  going  (at  this 
moment),  I  am  on  the  way  thither; 
Futures:  kada '  dande',  lcaya'da  dande', 
nka'da  dande'.  tanyi' nkiyan  kayide'di, 
did  you  go  to  Lecompte?  (?)  tan- 
yi'hkiya n  kayida'  dande',  will  you  go  to 
Lecompte? — hide',  to  start  back  or 
homeward ;  to  go  or  have  gone  home. 
Tce'tkanadi'  koxta',  yahe'yan  kide'  xe'hi, 


the  Rabbit  ran  from  (what  he  thought 
was)  danger;  he  went  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  sat  down  (2: 17).  tanhinxti ' 
kide',  running  very  swiftly  he  went 
homeward  (3:  16;  6:  4).  Before  han, 
Jcan,  etc.,  kidedi  becomes  hide:  “ ha'me 
tan'  on'ni  nkati'  no',”  2  han'  ktdi'  kan 
Tce'tkanadi '  ti'xvo  de'di,  he  (the  Bear) 
said,  “I  dwell  in  a  large  bent  tree,” 
and  when  he  went  home  the  Rabbit 
went  abroad  (2:  11;  6:  2).  in'x  kida', 
release  him  and  he  goes,  let  him  go! 
(probably,  let  him  go  at  once!),  kida.' 
onni,  he  was  returning  thither  (3:  19). 
xklda'onni,  I  was  going  home  (in  the 
past)  (7:  10,  14,  15). — klde'di  or 

kidedi',  to  go  homeward;  to  have  gone 
home  ( ya'klde'di ,  xkide'di).  “  ason' 
tanxti  nidi  na',”  ehan'  klde'di,  he  said, 
“I  dwell  in  a  very  large  brier  patch,” 
and  went  home  (2:  2).  tolia  na'l: 
klde'di  lietu',  they  say  that  he  went 
home  yesterday,  akl'duwaxi '  kida' 
onni,  he  went  to  one  side  when  he  was 
returning  thither,  e'wa  kida',  go  fur¬ 
ther!  he  han'tc  klde'di,  when  he  said 
that,  he  went  home  (2:  10).  ueyan' 
hinta',  ’  ’  Tc2tkana'  ki'ye  han'  klde'di,  he 
said  to  the  Rabbit,  “Go  there,”  and 
went  home  (2:  10,  11;  3:  7,  24;  7: 
7).  kide'  ake'didaha',  he  crept  up  on 
them  (8:  1).  2'titoho'  kidedi',  to  pass 
here  on  his  way  back  or  homeward 
{e'ti  toho'  ya'klde'di,  e'ti  toho'  a'xklde'di). 
hin'hin  han '  klde'di,  to  have  come  and 
gone  ( ayin'hin  haya'klde'di,  nkinh.in ' 
axklde'di:  in'hin  ka'de,  ayin'hin  ika'de, 
nk  in' I  tin  xka'de). — kude'ni,  not  to  go 
(ku'yude'ni,  nde'ni).  wahu'  xohi' ide'- 
kan  nde'ni,  I  did  not  go  because  it 
hailed. — nda' hi,  a  case  of  uhapax  leyo- 
menon ,”  meaning  not  clear,  i'yinda'hi 
yuke'di  ko'  ayande'  yuwa'yan  nda'hi 
hani',  when  they  are  hunting  you  I  will 
go  to  the  place  where  youare(2:  29, 31); 
so  translated  by  Bj.  and  M.,  though 
“I  will  go”  is  generally  nda'  dande' 
(query:  Could  nda'hi  have  been  given 
by  mistake  for  nyin'dalii,  I  seek  you?). 
—  de'xn2,  he  is  going,  i'dexne,  you 
are  going,  nde'xne,  I  am  going  {ide'tu 
and  nde'tu  are  not  used),  a'de,  a  small 
number  go;  adetu',  a  large  number 
(100  or  more)  go.  aya'de,  you  (a  small 
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number)  go.  ayadttu ',  you  (a  large 
number)  go.  nka'de,  we  (a  small  num¬ 
ber)  go.  nkade'tu,  we  (a  large  number) 
go.  ide'yinki ,  you  get  there  ahead 
(28:  171).  kldeya'nkodaha,  let  us  get 
ahead  of  one  another  (28: 169).  de'on- 
kane'di,  (he)  has  gone  already  (7:  14). 
deyi' nkidaha' ,  he  got  away  from  them 
(16:  9).  (Examples  are  so  numerous 
in  the  text  that  references  are  hardly 
necessary. ) 

de-  or  te-,  a  numeral  prefix,  used  before 
cardinal  numbers  to  form  numeral  ad¬ 
verbs  denoting  repetition  of  action. — 
desonsa',  once.  denonpa',  twice,  de- 
da'ni,  thrice,  detopa '  or  tetopa',  four 
times,  deksani' or  telcsani,  five  times,  de- 
naA'pahudi' ,  seven  times,  deda'nhudi' , 
eight  times,  detckane' ,  nine  times. 
deohi? ,  ten  times.  deohi' sonsa' xehe,  eleven 
times,  deohi' nonpa' xehe,  twelve  times. 
deohi' dana' xehe,  thirteen  times,  deohi' - 
topa'xehe,  fourteen  times,  deohi' ksana'- 
xehe,  fifteen  times,  deo'hiakuxpa'xehe, 
sixteen  times,  deohi'  nanpahua' xehe, 

seventeen  times,  deohi' da' nhua' xehe, 
eighteen  times.  deohi' tckana'  xehe, 

nineteen  times,  deohi' nonpa' ,  twenty 
times,  deo'hida'ni,  thirty  times,  deo'lii- 
topa,  forty  times.  deo'hiksa71',  fifty 
times. 

de. — dade',  to  chew  ( ida'de ,  ndade' ; 
dadetu ',  ida'detu',  nda'detu'). — ya'ni 
dade',  to  chew  tobacco. — kuda'deni', 
not  to  chew  (ku'yuda'deni' ,  nda'deni ' ; 
ktida' detuni' ,  ku'yuda'detuni',  nda'de- 
tuni').  ktida'deni '  naye',  to  bolt  down 
food  (without  chewing  it)  ( ku'yuda'¬ 
deni'  ina'ye,  nda'deni  tinna'ye).  ya'ni 
kdda'deni',  not  to  chew  tobacco. 

de  (?) . — ktideni',  or  kh'dini',  “not clean,” 
soiled,  blackened  ( i'Mdini ' ,  i Vnkukii '- 
dini' ;  kti' dinitu' ,  i'kudinitu',  it'hkuktidi- 
nitu').  kti' dintin'  xye,  they  are  soiled. 
u'nkukti'dinitu'  xyl,  we  are  soiled.  m+, 
do'xpl  Mdeni',  oh!  what  an  ugly  gar¬ 
ment!  (said  by  a  female,  but  meaning 
what  a  pretty  garment!);  a  male  can 
say,  do'xpZ  kMeni',  but  he  never  uses 
m-\~. 

deti',  adetE,  ade'di  (58:  1),  or  ayan/ 
detE,  a  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree. 

-di. — (1)  masc.  ending  of  certain  verbs 
(see  cmn):  patcticudi,  to  pull  off  (see 


to). — (2)  Used  as  a  causative  ending 
( —y%)  ( hayedi ,  haiikedi;  etakahedi, 

kaintcedi,  ksedi,  pxwedi,  xyiwahMi, 
xyuwahedi,  sahMi,  tcddedi,  tcisedi,  tcina- 
sedi,  toxtuxedi,  uktedi,  yaxdokedi,  sddedi, 
sitsidedi,  taxtaxwedi,  tcakedi,  xonhedi, 
uwtisMi.  (See  -ni.) 

di,  a  sign  of  the  agent,  the  nominative 
sign  (6:  17,  18;  7:  1,  3,  10,  13,  15). 
(See  kan.) — Tcetkanadi,  The  Ancient  of 
Eabbits. 

di,  when. — unatci'ktdi  di  haku'nuki,  when 
he  dodged,  he  got  out  from  it  (2:  26). — 
dixyin  (12:  3,  5,  6;  13:  4;  14:  4). 
dix. — dixyi',  to  urinate  ( i'dixyi ,  ti'nka- 
dixyi '). — hadi'xi,  urine,  hadi' xtciyan' , 
the  bladder. 

dixi,  to  catch  up  with. — kldixi'yUu,  they 
caught  up  with  him  (27:  3). 
di/xti  hayi',  the  “ivory  bird,”  which  in¬ 
habits  the  Louisiana  swamps  near  Red 
River.  It  has  a  black  body  and  white 
wings.  Probably  a  species  of  Campo- 
philus  ( C. .  principalis?). 
ditcU,  to  dance  ( i'dilci ,  ndi'tci )  (Hidatsa, 
kidffi'ci). — ndi'tci  dande',  I  will  dance. 
ndi'tci  te',  I  wish  to  dance,  ndi'tci  te' 
niki',  I  do  not  wish  to  dance. — kti'ditci'- 
ni,  not  to  dance  ( kti'yuditci'ni ,  ndi'td- 
ni ') .  ndi'tcini'  dande',  I  will  not  dance. 
din. — eke'xyi  din  ida'  hi  ko,  well!  why 
don’t  you  go?  (p.  160:25).  (Also  p. 
160:  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31.) 
do. — dowa ' ,  in  this  direction,  this  way, 
to  this  place  (cf.  da' wo). 
do'di,  the  throat  ( ido'di ,  ndo'di;  doxtu, 
idoxtu,  ndoxtu) . — do'di  uxwi',  his 
throat  is  dry,  he  is  thirsty  ( ido'di  uxwi', 
ndo'di  u'xwi).  do'di  uxvion',  his  throat 
was  dry,  he  was  thirsty  ( ido'di  uxwo11', 
ndo'di  uxwon').  dodi '  uxwi'  dande', 
he  will  be  thirsty  ( ido'di  uxwi'  dande', 
ndo'di  uxwi  dande').  doxtu'  uxwi', 
they  are  thirsty,  i' doxtu'  uxwi',  you 
(pi.)  are  thirsty,  ndoxtu'  uxwi',  we 
are  thirsty.  ( Also  8:  22 ,)—dodiyaA', 

his  throat  (Bk.)  ( i'dodiya ^ ,  ndo'di- 
yan') . — doti',  the  neck,  his  or  her 
neck  ( i'doti ,  ndo'ti),  probably  the 
same  as  do'di.  dodihW ,  neck  feathers 
(see  hin').—do'daniye'  or  doda'ye,  the 
gullet,  esophagus,  throat;  his  or  her 
throat,  etc.  (i'dodaniye,  ndo' daniyV) 
Bk.  seemed  to  distinguish  between  the 
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throat  (dodiya71)  and  the  gullet  ( doda - 
niye),  but  the  former  perhaps  means 
the  neck,  doda'ye  pun i',  “gullet 
hangs  (on),”  a  necktie. — doxtaHka' , 
his  Adam’s  apple  {%' doxtaHka' ,  ndo'x- 
taHka'). —  dotcaxka',  the  tonsils,  his 
tonsils  {i' dotcaxka' ,  ndo'lcaxka'.)  (do+ 
tcaxka,  * ‘  forked  ”  ?) ,  “  forked  part  of  the 
throat.”  —  dokoxZ',  his  or  her  hard 
palate  ( i'dokoxZ ' ,  ndo'koxe'). 

do/hi,  anything  rubbed  or  smeared,  as 
butter  or  molasses. 

doxpe',  toxpe'  (26:  11, 12),  cloth;  ashirt 
or  coat .  — doxpi'  tcakedi '  ( =  doxpe'  xe- 
hey£'),  to  hang  up  a  coat  on  a  nail  or  post 
( also  19:  14,  16;  p.  120:  13, 14, 17, 18). 
do'xpe  hiHjehi' ,  cloth,  do'xpe  naske', 
“long  cloth,”  a  coat,  do'xpe  naske' 
patcke',  to  pull  off  a  coat,  doxpe'  naske' 
patcke'  xeheya' ,  pull  off  your  coat  (and) 
hang  it  up!  (m.  sp.).  do'xpe  nask  onni', 
to  put  on  a  coat  ( do'xpe  nask  ayon'ni, 
do'xpZ  nask  nkon'ni ).  do'xpe  naskon'- 
kan  (feminine  imperative),  do'xpe 
naskg'  kl'nitan'xti,  the  coat  is  too  large 
for  him.  do'xpl  naske'  kVyihki'xti,  the 
coat  is  too  small  for  him.  do' xpi  na'ske 
nitani',  “large  long  coat,”  an  overcoat. 
do'xpe  tedu'xka,  doxpUi'  deduxka',  do'x- 
pi  tdduxka',  do'xp  tMuxka',  a  man’s 
shirt,  a  woman’s  loose  sacque  (differs 
from  the  doxpe  naske  and  the  ptq  ats 
san ).  do' xp^  tedu'xka  ni'ki,  nindoxpe' on' 
nedi',  “he  is  without  a  shirt,  he  has  on 
his  pantaloons  alone,”  he  is  stripped 
to  the  waist.  doxpa'sanhin  ( —doxpe-\- 
asanhin),  sleeves  of  a  coat,  shirt,  etc. 
doxpa' sanhin'  pa' xaxahi',  to  pull  up  or 
roll  up  the  sleeves,  doxpe'  tukma'g- 
onni',  “under  cloth  or  dress,”  a  skirt 
or  petticoat.  doxpZ'  axkonni',  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  a  garment,  doxpa'  a'dustiX'g- 
oHii',  a  button,  buttons  ( doxpl  -f-  adu- 
stdki  -j-  onrd),  “what  adheres  to  a  gar¬ 
ment.”  doxpa'  a'dustdgon'  tpuhi ', 
buttonholes.  utuxpZ',  udoxpe',  cloth¬ 
ing  (generic),  a  robe  of  skin.  oHahi 
utuxpV,  a  bearskin  robe,  tahi  utuxpV,  a 
deerskin  robe.  tcMkahi  utuxpe,  a  rabbit- 
skin  robe,  tmotckahi  utuxpe,  a  robe  of 
wildcat  skins. 

do*  (?)  (16:  6). 

don. — donhi',  to  look  at,  see  ( i'donhi ,  ndon'- 
hi,  or  ndonhi';  donxtu',  i'donxtu,  ndon/- 


xtu,  or  ndonxtu'). — nyidon'hi,  I  see  you. 
i'yandon'hi,  you  see  me.  yandon'hi,  he 
sees  me.  ndon'hi  te'  niki',  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  him.  nyidon'hi  te'  ( =na ) ,  I 
wish  to  see  you.  eman',  idon'hi  na',  be¬ 
ware  lest  you  look  at  him,  do  not  look 
at  him !  dusasa'  don'hi,  tear  it  here  and 
there  and  look  at  it!  nde'  hindon'hi 
xyo ' ,  wite' di  ko,  I  will  go  to  see  you  to¬ 
morrow.  wite'di  ewa'  ko  yan'dan  hu', 
come  to  see  me  day  after  to-morrow 
(' dan=don ) .  donM  on,  or  donhon,  he  did 
see  it  (in  the  past)  (idon'hion'  or  idon'- 
hon,  ndon '  hi  on',  or  ndon'hon).  don- 
hon'kne,  to  have  already  seen  it  ( i'don - 
hon'kne,  ndonhon'kne).  donhonxa ,  to 
have  seen  it  in  a  remote  past  ( i'donhon '- 
xa,  ndonhon'xa).  toho'xk  nonpa'  da'ni 
ha  ndon'hondgha' ,  I  saw  two  or  three 
horses.  anya'di  nonpa'  da'ni  ha  ndon'¬ 
hondgha',  I  saw  two  or  three  men. 
anyato'  an'xti  yan'  ndon'hon,  I  saw  a  man 
and  a  woman .  tohoxka'  wa'k  yan  ndon'¬ 
hon,  I  saw  a  horse  and  a  cow.  anyato' 
yihi'xti  anxti'  yan  yihi'xti  ndon'hondgha' , 
I  saw  the  men  and  women.  yi'ndon- 
ha'  kikna'ni  snisni'hi,  I  may  see  you  by 
the  time  that  autumn  comes  (4:  3). 
ndonhi',  I  have  seen  it.  ndonxt  on',  we 
have  seen  it  (in  the  past)  (5:  9).  yi'- 
donhi,  he  sees  you  (sing.).  yi'donxtu, 
they  see  you  (sing.).  don'hidakta', 
look!  (m.  tom.?),  hewa'  def  donhi' ,  go 
to  that  place  (and)  look!  tewa'  hu' 
donhi',  come  this  way  and  look!  tuka' 
donhi',  look  that  way!  dowa'  donhi', 
look  this  way!  kankonni'  don'hi  te' 
dedi'  etuxa',  they  say  that  he  departed, 
as  he  wished  to  see  the  trap  (3:  14). 
don'hi  hi,  to  see  how  it  is  (s. ).  don'xtu 
hi,  they  see  (pi.).  panhin '  utoho ' 
don'xka,  see  how  it  is  to  lie  in  the  sack 
( fern .  sp. ) .  panhin '  utoho'  don'xkaHko' 
(male  sp. ).  panhin'  nketoho'  ndon'hi 
xo',  I  will  lie  in  the  sack  and  see  how 
it  is.  panhin  nketoho'  ndon' xka,  ]et  me 
lie  in  the  sack  and  see  how  it  is. 
udunahi',  hefaces  (the  door)  (p.  136:20). 
ayu' duna'hi,  did  you  face  (the  door)? 
(p.  136:21).  nku'dunahi', Iface(d)(the 
door)  (p.  136  :  22).  nyu'dunahi',  I 
face(d)  you  (p.  136:  23).  wite'di  ewa '  ko 
yan'dan  hu',  come  to  see  me  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  yi'ndonha,  we  see  you  (4:  3). 
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don'daha',  to  look  at  them  ( i'donda - 
ha',  ndon'daha';  don/ xtudaha' ,  i'donxtu- 
daha ',  ndon/ xtudaha') .  eman'  idon' da- 
ha'  na',  beware  lest  you  look  at  them, 
do  not  look  at  them!  (Bk.,  M.).  yi'- 
dondalia',  he  saw  you  (pi.)-  nyi'don- 
daha',  I  saw  you  ( pi. ) .  yi'donxtu'daha', 
they  saw  you  (pi.) .  nyi'donxtu'daha', 
we  saw  you  (pi.).  yan'dondaha', 
thou  (you)  saw  us.  yan/ donxtu' dalia' , 
you  (pi.)  saw  us.  In  one  instance,  M. 
gave  yin'dondaha',  “we  see  you;”  but 
this  must  have  been  owing  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding.  In  like  manner,  for 
yi'dondaha '  (5:  2),  read,  nyi'dondaha' , 

I  see  you  (pi. ).  in/xkidonhi',  to  see 
himself,  to  look  at  himself  ( yi'xkidon - 
hi',  nki'xkidonhi'  ;  in' xkidonxtu' ,  yi'x- 
kidonxtu' ,nki'xkidonxtu') .  kidon'hiy%,  to 
sh  ow  an  ob  j  ect  to  another  ( kidon'  liihaye', 
kido11' hihunM' ) .  kidon'hiny%' ,  I  show 
it  to  you.  kidon'hiyanM' ,  he  shows  it 
to  me.  kidon'hiya'nk  pi'hedi,  will  he 
show  it  to  me?  tohana'k  ya'  kidon'hi- 
yanke',  you  showed  it  to  me  yesterday. 
kidon'hiyahka' ,  show  it  to  me!  akl- 
donhi  (?),  to  be  looking  at  one  another. 
a'kldonxtu',  they  looked  at  one 
another  (?).  a'ktdon'xtu  xa' ,  we  are  all 
looking  at  one  another  (N.  B. :  liitu  and 
hintu  become  xtu  in  the  plural;  xa  is 
usually  a  sign  of  past  time) .  don'xehe', 
“sits  to  see,”  the  sights  of  a  gun. 
on' donhonni' ,  “  what  is  used  for  looking 
at  or  seeing,”  a  mirror.  ondonhon ' 
xwtidati',  “to  see  with  light  from  out¬ 
side,  ’  ’  window  glass.  — u'dunahi' ,  to  face 
an  object  or  place  ( ayu'dunahi ',  nku'- 
dunahi').  nyu'dunahi',  I  face  you. 
aye'wi  ko  u'dunahi',  he  faces  the  door. 
yafiku' dunahi' ,  he  faces  me.  hi'yanku'- 
dunahi',  thou  (you)  face  me  ( also 
14:  26).  ka'dohonni',  not  to  see,  to  be 
blind  ( kaya'  dohonni' ,  nka'  dohonni'  ; 
ka'dohoHuni'  {=ka'donxtuni'),  kaya' do- 
hontuni ',  nka'dohoHuni').  sinto '  ka'do- 
honni'  idon'hon,  did  you  see  the  blind 
boy?  ndon'ni,  I  have  not  seen  him  or 
her.  ndon'ni  xya',  I  have  not  yet  seen 
him  or  her.  ktidon'ni,  not  to  see  it,  her 
or  him  ( ku'yudon'ni ,  ndon'ni;  Midon'tu- 
ni ' ,  ku'yudon'tuni',ndon'tuni') .  nyidon'- 
ni,  I  do  (or  did)  not  see  you.  ku'ya »- 


do^ni,  he  (or  you)  did  not  see  me. 
Mdon'dahani',  not  to  see  them  ( ku'yu - 
don'dahani ' ,  ndon' dahani' ;  klldon'daha'- 
tuni ',  ku'yudon' daha'tuni' ,  ndon'daha'- 
tuni') .  nyidon' dahani',  I  do  not  see  you 
( pi. ) .  nyidon/ daha'tuni',  we  do  ( or  did ) 
not  see  you  (pi.),  ku'yando71' dahani' , 
he  or  you  do  (or  did)  not  see  us. 
ku'yandon' daha'tuni',  they  or  you  (pi.) 
do  (or  did)  not  see  us.  ka'donxtuni' , 
they  are  blind. — adonhin ',  his  or  her 
face  (aya'donhin/,  Unka' donhin' ;  a' don¬ 
xtu',  aya'donxtu',  unka'donxtu'.  ( Also 
10:  7;  14:  16,  18,  22;  17:  3,  9,  12,  16; 
19:  17;  20:  23,  39;  22:  3,  9;  23:  6; 
24:  3,  5, 13;  25:  2;  26:  20,  41,  75,  80, 
82;  28:  33,  59,  66,  69,  75,  132, 134,  135, 
164,  166,  188,  192,  207,  246;  29:  1,  30, 
37,  41;  31:  20,  34;  p.  166:  10,  11,  12, 
1.3,  14,  15,  16.) 

du-,  prefix  indicating  action  by  means  of 
the  hands. 

du,  to  go  around,  to  circle,  to  wrap. — 
aduye  (masc.  word),  to  wrap  a  cord, 
etc.,  several  times  around  an  object 
( adu'haye ',  adu'hunke').  aduhinye,  I 
wrap  it  around  thee,  aduyanke,  thou 
dost  wrap  it  around  me.  adu,  (he) 
went  around  it  (7 :  2).  adudu'di, 
(it)  was  flying  around  and  around 
(28:  62). — adu'yaxan'  (fern,  word),  to 
wrap  a  cord  etc.,  several  times  around 
an  object  (said  to  a  female)  ( adu '- 
hayaxan,  adu'hilnkaxan') . — adu'di 
( =apeni),  to  go  around  or  wrap  around 
an  object  ( aya'dudi ,  nka'dudi;  adutu' , 
aya'dutu',  nka'dutu')  (7:  5). — adu'- 
sonsa'  (=adudiJrsonsa),  to  wrap  a  cord 
once  around  an  object  ( ayadu'sonsa ', 
nkadu'sonsa').  nyadu'sonsa',  I  wrap 
once  around  you. — duwe',  to  untie,  un¬ 
wrap  ( i'duwZ ,  ndu'we).  kiduwe',  to 
untie  another,  as  by  his  request  to  untie 
his  property  ( for  him)  {ya' kiduwe',  axki- 
duwe';  kidu'wetu',  ya'kiduwelu',  a'xki- 
duwetu').  nyi'kiduwe',  I  untied  you. 
nyiklduwa '  dande',  I  will  untie  you. 
ewande'  yanxkUuwe',  he  untied  me. 
ayindi'  yanxEduwe',  you  untied  me. 
ndohu'  yanxkiduwa',  come  right  to  me 
(and)  untie  me!  (3:21). — aduhi ',  afence. 
aduxtca'ti  aduhi',  a  rail  fence,  hayinki' 
aduhi',  a  stock  fence,  aduhi'  ndosan'- 
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hin  tohoxka '  sin'  hin  nef  di  ndoAhi',  I  see 
(or,  saw)  the  horse  standing  on  this 
side  of  the  fence,  aduhi'  sanhin/yan 
sinto'  yaoA'ni  ne  inaxe' ,  did  you  hear 
that  boy  who  is  (stands)  singing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence?  aduhi '  ndosan'- 
hin  waka '  ne  a'pxuye'di,  this  cow  on  this 
side  of  the  fence  is  apt  to  (or,  prone  to) 
gore,  aduhi'  e'usan'hin  waka '  ne'yan 
ka'pxuye'ni,  that  cow  (standing)  yonder 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  does  not 
gore,  aduxtca'ti,  a  rail,  rails,  adu'hi 
yihki ',  a  garden,  duhihki'  { contraction 
of  last),  du'hie'pi,  a  gate  ( aduhi -p 
ayepi ). — a'xkidonni' ,  a  man’s  breech- 
cloth  belt,  a  belt.  axkidon'  apxa'di,  to 
put  a  standi  ng  obj  ect  in  the  belt  ( axkidon' 
a'yupxa' di,axkidon'  uhkpxa'di;  axkido n' 
apxatu',  axkidon'  a'yupxatu' ,  axkidon' 
uhkpxa'tn ) .  axkido n'  kida'mankye'  xon- 
he'di,  to  put  a  horizontal  or  long  object, 
as  a  knife,  etc.,  in  the  belt  (axkido71' 
kida'mankye '  xon'haye'di,  axkido71'  kida' 
manky e'  xonhuhke' di) .  axkido71'  xon- 
he'di,  to  put  a  cv.  object,  etc. ,  in  the  belt 
(axkido71'  xonhaye'di,  axkido71'  xon'- 
huhke'di;  axkido n'  xon'hetu',  axkido n' 
xon'hayetu' ,  axkido71'  xonh,uhketu' ) . 
axkido71'  tcu'di,  to  put  a  number  of 
small  objects  in  the  belt  (axkido71' 
i'tcuai,  axlddo71'  uhk tcu'di;  axkido71' 
tcutu',  axkido71'  i'tcutu,  axkido71'  uh- 
ktcutu).  (Also  8:  3,  5,  7,  10,  12,  14,  22; 
II:  3;  20:  15,  26,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37; 
2 1 : 16, 25;  22 :13;  26: 75;  p.  142:27, 31.) 

dudayi/,  a  weed.  (See  tudi  and  hayi.) 

duhonni. — isi'  sVdi  duhonni,  to  have 
the  hand,  foot,  etc.,  numb  or  asleep 
(p.  149:  24). 

duk-,  prefix  indicating  action  as  in  hit¬ 
ting  or  punching. 

duka,  to  peel  off  the  bark  (28:  57). 

dukutcupa. — a'dukutcupa71',  they  were 
very  thick  on  him  (31:  5). 

dus. — adustu',  they  (mules)  kick  habitu¬ 
ally  (p.  128: 12).  kadustuni,  they  (mules) 
do  not  kick  habitually  (p.  128:  13). 

dus. — tudhduse' di,  refers  to  the  noise 
made  by  a  mouse  w7hen  gnawing  wood .  — 
aduska',  generic:  a  rat,  rats  (14:  29 )_ 
adu'sk  xohi',  a  species  of  rat  that  in¬ 
habits  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana, 
“ancient  rat.”  Adu'skana,  Ancient  of 
Wood  Rats  (14:  2,  5,12,  24,  28,  29). 


dutan  or  titan. — inkrfLd'&tan,  I  urge  you  on 
(17:  20).  kddutaA' daha' !  she  sent  them 
off  (26:  38).  kuduta71',  (she)  urgedhim 
on  (29:  15)  ( rather  akudutanni ) .  tcunk 
a'kudtaA'ni,  he  set  the  dog  on  him  (p. 
147:  2).  tcunkaya'kdtitan'ni,  did  you 
set  the  dog  on  him?  (p.  147:  3).  tcunk 
hka'kiltitanni,  I  set  the  dog  on  him  (p. 
(147:  4) .  ya'nkudutan'tu  ka 71  xkide'di, 
they  started  me  homeward  (p.  159:  14). 
kudutan'k  de'di,  he  set  the  dog  on  him 
(B)  and  then  he  (B)  went  (p.  166:  1). 
a'kutilaA'tu ,  they  set  him  on  (11:4). 
(Also  p.  159:  15,  16,  17;  p.  166:  2,3.) 
e,  the  aforesaid:  refers  to  some  anteced¬ 
ent  expressed,  not  implied.— Tanyan' 
hanya '  tcina'ni  ko'  Tanyi'hkiyan  ha^ya' 
e'  kuna'tuni',  there  are  not  as  many 
people  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in 
Alexandria,  nka'diyan  e'  ande',  my 
father  he  (the  aforesaid)  moves,  or,  I 
have  a  father,  nka'diya 71  e'  manki', 
my  father  he  reclines,  I  have  a  father. 
nkon'ni  e'  ande',  my  mother  she  moves, 
or,  I  have  a  mother.  nkon'ni  e'  nanki', 
my  mother  she  sits,  or,  I  have  a 
mother.  (Also  9:  4.) — e'di;  tan  e'di 
ka'wak  ya'tce,  what  is  the  town’s  name? 
(Bk.). — e'ya71,  there  (6:  3;  8:  17, 18,19; 
10:  5).  e'ya71  hi,  or  eya n'  hi71,  to  reach 
there  (e'ya71  a'yihi,  e'yan  nkihi ')  [The 
plurals  given  for  this  verb  may  be 
those  of  inhin':  e'ya 71  in'hin,  e'yan  a'yi71- 
hin,  e'ya71  nki'hi71] .  e'ya 71  hi'  xya « 
kiya'  de  on'kne  etuxa' ,  when  he  reached 
there,  he  (the  Sun)  had  already  gone, 
they  say  (3:11,12).  e'ya 71  nkinhi71'  xya71 
de  on'kne,  he  had  already  gone  when  I 
arrived  there.  xki'tonni  e'yan  nkihi n' 
xyo,  I  will  reach  there  first  (3: 16).  eya71' 
hi  ha'  kikiAno',  when  he  reached  there 
he  spoke  to  it  (1:  11).  ekan'  ToweyaA' 
eya71'  hi,  then  the  (distant)  Frenchman 
arrived  there  (1:  15;  2:  3).  “eyan'- 
hinta',”  Tcetkana'  ki' yehaA'  kide'di,  “go 
there,”  the  Rabbit  said  to  him  and 
went  home  (2:  10,  12).  eya71'  inhin', 
to  reach  there  (e'yan  a'yinhin' ,  e'yan 
nkinhin ' ;  e'yan  inxtu',  e'yan  a'yinxtu', 
e'yan  nkinxtu ' ) .  wite'di  ko  e'yan  nkinxtu' 
dande' Ba'yusyan' ,  we  shall  reach  Bun- 
kie  to-morrow,  e'yan  nkihi71'  yanka'  de 
oA'knb,  he  had  already  gone  when  I 
reached  there.  e'yaA  nlcihi n'  yahka'  te 
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on'  manki ',  “I  reached  there  when 
dead  made  he  lay,”  he  was  already 
dead  when  I  reached  there,  tan'niki- 
yan/  eyan'  inhin ' ,  he  was  the  first  one 
to  reach  there.  e'yan  kidi',  to  reach 
there,  his  home  (2:  18)  {e'yan  yakidi', 
e'yan  xkidi ';  e'yan  kinhin',  e'yan  yakihin' 
(instead  of  e'yan  ikin' hin),  e'yan  xkinhin'. 
Futures:  e'yan  k\di'  dande',  e'yan 
yakidi'  dande',  etc.),  e'yan  kVdihan ' 
kiduni'  da  tcaktca'ke  ha'maki,  when 
he  reached  home,  he  gathered  a  lot  of 
young  canes  and  hung  them  up  (2: 
2,  3).  e'yan  hide' di  (by  analogy =jS., 
Mi  gie,  but  given  as=JS.,  i<t-e),  to  go 
or  to  have  gone  to  a  particular  place 
{e'yan  ka'yide'di,  e'yan  nde'di,  pi., 
e'yan  a/de{±tu'),  e'yan  kaya'de{±tu'), 
e'yannkade '  {±tu').  Futures :  e'yan 
kida'  dande',  e'yan  kayida'  dande',  e'yan 
nda'  dande';  e'yan  ada '  dande',  e'yan 
kayada' dande' ,  e'yan  nkada '  dande'). 
e'yan  nde'  xana',  I  can  go  thither  (if 
I  wish:  masc. ).  e'yan  kye'ide'di,  to 
be  going  thither  again  {e'yan  kye'- 
dedi,  e'yan  kiya'ndedi;  e'yan  kya'de, 
e'yan  kya'yade,  e'yan  kiya'nkade.  Fu¬ 
tures:  e'yan  kye'ida  dande',  e'yan  kye'da 
dande',  e'yan  kiya'nda  dande';  e'yan 
kya'da  dande',  e'yan  kya'yada  dande', 
e'yan  kiya'nkada  dande').  e'yan  rna'fi- 
kiyg,  to  leave  or  put  a  horizontal  object 
(as  a  tool)  there  {e'yan  ma'nkihaye', 
e'yan  ma'nkinU';  e'yan  ma'nkiyttu' , 
e'yan  ma'nkiha'yetu',  e'yan  ma'nki- 
nketu')  (cf.  rna).  e'yan  ma'nkikiye',  to 
leave  or  put  a  horizontal  object 
there  for  another  {e'yan  ma'nkiha'kiyt, 
e'ya.n  ma'nkiha'xkiyZ;  e'yan  ma'nkiki- 
yitu',  e'yan  rna'nkUia'  kiyetu' ,  e'yan  ma'n- 
kiha'xkiyetu').  e'yan  ma'nkihi'nkiye', 
I  leave  it  for  thee  (you).  e'yan 
ma'nkiyan'xkiyZ,  he  leaves  it  for  me. 
e'yan  ma'n hi hiy an'xkiyi ,  thou  (you) 
leave  it  for  me.  e'yan  ma'nkiki'dg- 
haye',  to  leave  or  put  a  horizontal  ob¬ 
ject  there  for  them  {e'yan  ma'flkiyaki' - 
dahay V,  e'yan  ma'nkihaxki'dahayt). 
e'yan  ma'fikiki'dghayetu',  they  leave  it 
for  them,  e'yan  ma'nkiyaki' dahay etu', 
ye  leave  it  for  them.  e'yan  ma'ilkihax- 
ki' dahay  etu' ,  we  leave  it  for  them. 
e'yan  ma'nkiyiki' dahay e'  (?),  he  leaves 
it  for  you  (ph).  e'yan  ma'nkihinki'dg- 
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haye ',  I  leave  it  for  you  (ph).  e'yan 
ma' tikiyiki' dghayZtu'  (?) ,  they  leave 
it  for  you  (pi. ).  e'yan  rna/nkihifiki'dg- 
ha'yUu',  we  leave  it  for  you  (ph). 
e'yan  ma'nkiyanxki' dahay e' ,  he  leaves  it 
for  us.  e'yan  ma'nkiyanxki' daha'yttu' , 
they  leave  it  for  us.  e'yan  via'nkihi- 
yanxki' dahayt' ,  thou  (you)  leave  it  for 
us.  e'yan  ma'nkihiyanxki'dghayUu' ,  ye 
(you)  leave  it  for  us.  e'yan  k&ma'nki- 
ki'daha'yZni',  not  to  leave  or  put  a 
horizontal  object  there  for  them  {e'yan 
kiimaf nkiyaki' dahayeni' ,  e'yan  ktima'il- 
kihaxki'daha'yZni' ;  e'yan  kuma'nkiki'dg- 
ha'yetuni',  e'yan  ktima'nkiyaki'daha'ye- 
tuni',  e'yan  kuma'nkihaxki'daha'yetuni'). 
e'yan  ktima'nkiyiki' dahayeni'  (?),  he 
leaves  it  not  for  you  (ph ).  e'yan 
khrna'nkihinki' daha'yVni' ,  I  leave  it  not 
for  you  (ph).  e'yan  Mma'nkiyiki'da- 
ha'yetuni '  (?),  they  not  for  you  (ph). 
e'yan  ktima' nkihinki' daha' yUuni' , 
we  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  for  you  (ph).  e'yan 
Mima' nkiya'nxki' dahay eni',  he  .  .  .  not 
...  for  us.  e'yan  Mma'nk  iyanxki'- 
daha' yUuni',  they  ...  not  .  .  .  for 
us.  e'yan  kHma'nkihiyanxki'dgha'yeni' , 
thou  ...  not  .  .  .  for  us.  e'yan 
kiima' nkihiyanxki'  daha'yetuni',  y e  .  .  . 
not  ...  for  us.  e'yan  kiima'nkiyZni' , 
not  to  leave  or  put  a  horizontal  object 
there  {e'yan  Mma'nkiha'ylni' ,  e'yan 
karna'nkihkeni' ;  e'yan  Mma' nkiyUuni' , 
e'yan  Mima' nkiha' yltuni' ,  ef  yan  kuma'n- 
kinketuni').  e'yan  Mma'nkikiyeni',  not 
to  leave  or  put  a  horizontal  object 
there  for  another  {e'yan  Mma'nkiha'ki- 
ycni',  e'yan  Mima'hkiha'xkiyZni';  e'yan 
kti'raa'nkikiyl'tuni' ,  e'yan  ktima'nkiha'- 
kiyetuni',  e'yan  Mma'nkiha'xkiyUuni') . 
e'yan  na'nkiye',  to  leave  or  put  a  cv. 
object,  garment,  etc.,  there  {e'yan 
na'fikihaye' ,  e'yan  na'nkinke';  e'yan 
na'nkiyetu',  e'yan  na'nkiha'yetu' ,  e'yan 
na'iikinketu' )  ( cf.  na'nki).  e'yan 

Mlna'nkiyeni' ,  not  to  leave  or  put  a 
cv.  object,  etc.,  there  {e'yan  kuna' n- 
kiha'yeni',  e'yan  Mkna' nkinUni' ;  e'yan 
Icdna'iikiyetuni' ,  e'yan  kuna' iikiha'ye- 
tuni',  e'yan  k'Ana'nkinketuni').  e'yan 
na'iikikiye',  to  leave  or  put  a  cv.  ob¬ 
ject,  etc.,  there  for  another  {e'yan  na'fi- 
kiha'kiye ,  e'yan  na'nkiha'xkiye;  e'yan 
na'nkikiyetu',  e'yan  na'nkiha' kiyetu , 
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e'yan  na'fikiha'xkiyetu').  e'yan  na'fl- 
kihi'nkiye,  I  ...  for  thee  (you). 
e'yan  na'nkiya71' xkiyZ,  he  .  .  .  for  me. 
e'yan  na'nkihiyan'xkiye,  thou  (you)  .  .  . 
for  me.  e'yan  kuna'hkikiyeni',  not  to 
leave  or  put  a  cv.  object,  etc.,  there 
for  another  {e'yan  kuna' nkilia' kiyeni' , 
e'yan  k'dna' nkiha' xkiyeni' ;  e'yan  kuna' n- 
kikiye'tuni' ;  e'yan  kuna'  nkilia' xkiye- 
luni',  e'yan  kUna'nkiha'xkiy  etuni' ) . 
e'yan  na'nkiki'  dahaye' ,  to  leave  or  put  a 
cv.  object,  etc.,  there  for  them  {e'yan 
na'nkiyaki' dahaye',  e'yan  na'nkihaxki'- 
dahaye').  e'yan  na'nkiki' daha'yetu', 
they  .  .  .  for  them.  e'yan  na'hkiyaki'- 
daha'yetu',  ye  .  .  .  for  them,  e'yan 
na'nkihaxki' daha'yetu',  we  .  .  .  for 
them.  e'yan  na'nkiyiki' dahaye'  (?), 
he  .  .  .  for  you  (pi.),  e'yan  na'n¬ 
kiyiki'  daha'yetu'  (?) ,  they  .  .  .  for  you 
(  pi. ) .  e'yan  na'hkihinki' dahaye',  I 
.  .  .  for  you  (pi.),  e'yan  na'nkihinki'- 
daha'yUu ',  we  .  .  .  for  you  (pi.). 
e'yan  na'hkiyanxki' dahaye,  he  .  .  .  for 
us.  e'yan  na'nkiyanxki' daha'yetu',  they 
.  .  .  for  us.  e'yan  na'nfyihiyanxki'- 
dahaye',  thou  .  .  .  for  us.  e'yan  na'n- 
kiliiyanxki' daha'yetu',  ye  (you)  leave  a 
cv.  object  there  for  us.  e'yan  M- 
na'nkiki' daha'yeni',  not  to  leave  or  put 
a  cv.  object,  etc.,  there  for  them 
{e'yan  kUna'nkiyaki' daha'yeni' ,  e'yan 
kuna' nW iaxki'  dqha'y  era' ;  e'yan  M- 
na'nkiki' daha'yetuni' ,  e'yan  hhia'hbya- 
ki'  daha'yetuni' ,  e'yan  kuna' fikihaxki' - 
daha'yetuni ').  e'yan  kuna' nkiyiki'- 
daha'yeni'  (?),  he  .  .  .  not .  .  .  for  you 
( pi . ) .  e'yan  kdna'  nkihihki' daha'yeni',  I 
.  .  .  not  ...  for  you  (pi.),  e'yan 
kllna'nkiyiki' daha'yetuni'  (?),  they  .  .  . 
not  .  .  .  for  you  (pi.).  e'yan  Mna'n- 
kihinki' daha'yetuni',  we  .  .  .  not  .  .  . 
for  you.  e'yan  kdna' nkiyanxki' da- 
hayeni',  he  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  for  us. 
e'yan  kitna' nkiyanxkidaha'y etuni' ,  they 
.  .  .  not  ...  for  us.  e'yan  Mna'n- 
kihiyanxki' daha'yeni' ,  thou  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  for  us.  e'yan  kitna' nkihiyan- 
xki'dqhay  etuni',  ye  (you)  .  .  .  not .  .  . 
for  us.  e'yan  neye',  to  leave  or  put  a 
standing  object  or  a  number  of  small 
objects  there  {e'yan  ne'haye,  e'yan  ne'- 
h'Ahke;  e'yan  neyetu',  e'yan  ne'liayetu', 
e'yan  ne'h'dftketu')  (cf.  ne) .  e'yan  kune'- 


yeni',  not  to  leave  or  put  a  standing 
object  or  a  number  of  small  objects 
there  {e'yan  kune' hay eni' ,  e'yan  kune'- 
hithkeni';  e'yan  kune'yeluni' ,  e'yan  kd- 
ne' hay  etuni' ,  e'yan  kunc'huhketuni'). 
e'yan  nekiye',  to  leave  or  put  a  standing 
object  or  a  number  of  small  objects 
there  for  another  {e'yan  ne'hakiye', 
e'yan  ne'haxkiye' ;  e'yan  ne'kiyetu',  e'yan 
ne'hakiyetu' ,  e'yan  ne'haxkiyetu').  e'yan 
ne'hinkiye',  I  .  .  .  for  you  (thee). 
e'yan  ne'yanxkiyc',  he  .  .  .  for  me. 
e'yan  ne'hiyan'xkiye,  you  (thou)  .  .  . 
for  me.  e'yan  kune' kiyeni' ,  not  to  leave 
or  put  a  standing  object  or  a  number 
of  small  objects  there  for  him  {e'yan 
hdne'hakiyeni' ,  e'yan  kune' haxkiy eni' ; 
e'yan  kibie'kiy etuni',  e'yan  kune'haki- 
y  etuni',  e'yankdne' haxkiy  etuni').  e'yan 
ne'kidahaye',  to  leave  or  put  a  standing 
object  or  a  number  of  small  objects 
there  for  them  {e'yan  ne' yaki' dahaye' , 
e'yan  ne' f iaxki' dahay^' ) .  e'yan  ne'- 
kidaha'yetu' ,  they  .  .  .  for  them,  e'yan 
ne'yaki'dqhayetu' ,  ye  .  .  .  for  them. 
e'yan  ne'haxki' dahayttu' ,  we  .  .  .  for 
them,  e'yan  ne'yiki' dahaye'  (?),he  .  .  . 
for  you  (pi.) .  e'yan  ne'hihki' dahaye' ,  I 
.  .  .  for  you  (pi.).  e'yan  ne'yiki'da- 
hayetu',  they  ...  for  you  (pi.?),  e'yan 
ne'hmki' dqhayetu' ,  we  .  .  .  for  you 
(pi.),  e'yan  ne'yanxki'dqhayZ',  he  .  .  . 
for  us.  e'yan  ne'yanxki'dqha'yUu',  they 
.  .  .  for  us.  e'yan  ne'hiyanxkidqhayV , 
thou  .  .  .  for  us.  e'yan  ne'hiyanxki'- 
dahayetu',  you  (pi.)  .  .  .  for  us.  e'yan 
kitne'ki daha'yeni',  not  to  put  or  leave  a 
standing  object  or  a  number  of  small 
objects  there  for  them  {e'yan  kitne'- 
yaki'dahayeni',  e'yan  kune'haxki'daha- 
ylni') .  e'yan  kune'kidaha'yUuni' ,  they 
.  .  .  not  .  .  .  for  them  {e'yan  kilne'- 
yaki'dahayUuni')  (2  pi.),  e'yan  kunef- 
haxki' dahayUuni' ,  we  did  not  put  it 
there  for  them,  e'yan  k'&ne'yiki'dahayb 
ni'{?),  he  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  foryou(pl.). 
e'yan  kiine' hiriki' dqhaylni' ,  1  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  for  you.  e'yan  kilne' yiki'dahayZtu', 
they  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  for  you.  e'yan 
kune' hiaki' daha'yetuni'  dande',  we  will 
not  put  it  there  for  you  (all),  e'yan 
kUne'yanxki' dahaye' ,  he  .  .  .  not  .  .  . 
for  us.  e'yan  kdne'yanxki'  dah  ay  etuni' , 
they  .  .  .  not  ...  for  us.  e'yan  kUne'- 
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hiyanxki'daha'y%ni',  thou  .  .  .  not  .  .  . 
for  us.  e'yan  kune'hiyanxki'  daha'yetuni' , 
ye  (you)  .  .  .  not  ...  for  us. — e'wa, 
yonder,  that  ( 2  6 :  82 ) .  ewaxti',  further 
(29  :  34),  still  further,  anya'di  ewane' 
sankanni\  that  man  (further  off)  is 
strong,  to'hana '  e'wayan,  day  before 
yesterday,  ewanya'di  ( =ewa  -f  anyadi), 
yonder  man,  that  man.  ewanya'di 
yande'  ka'wa,  who  is  yonder  running 
man?  ewand e?  ( =ewe  +  hande ),  he,  she, 
it  (probably  “he  yonder”),  ewande ' pa 
ni'tani'  xy8  (m.  sp. ),  his  head  is  large. 
e'wandelie'  "or  e'wandehe'  {—ewande  + 
lie),  he  (or  she)  too.  e'vjandt‘he'dan  on/ 
ni,  “he  too  did  it,”  to  do  just  the  same, 
to  repay  an  injury  (ayi'nthZ'dan  ayon' 
ni,  nki'nthedan  nkon'ni).  e'we  yuke', 
they  (an.  objects),  e'we  yuke '  ko  kuyan' 
x-tuni',  they  hate  him.  e'we  yuke' 
pa  ni'tata'ni  xyZ,  their  heads  are  large. 
e'weyukeM'  or  e'we  yuke' he,  they  too. 
e,  e,  to  say. — e'kan,  “Ayi'ndi  ko  iya' 
nkaku'yan”  On'ti  ya'ndi  he'di,  etc., 
when  he  (the  Rabbit)  said  this,  the  Bear 
said,  “When  you  entertained  me,” 
etc.  (2:  22,  25).  kawake'ni,  he  said 
nothing  (1:  10. — hake'tu  i'yan,  how  do 
they  call  over  yonder?  Ans.,  Lamo'ri 
e'tu,  they  say,  Lamourie).  ka'wake'- 
tu  {=kawak+etuf),  what  is  it  called?— 
e'di  or  edi',  to  say  ( e'tikiye'di , 
e'tunke'di;  etu ' ,  e'tilciyetu',  e'tunke'- 
tu ').  Lamori  e'tu,  they  say  (or,  they 
call  it)  Lamourie.  eka n'  ason '  poska' 
in'sihi'xti  ma'nki,  e'di,  then  he  (the 
Rabbit)  said  that  he  lay  (=was)  in 
great  dread  of  a  brier  patch  (1:  16).— 
e'han  { e+ha n),  he  said  it  and  .  .  . 
ayin'sihi'xti  ko'  ason '  kde'hinya  xo', 
e'han  Tcetkana'  du'si,  he  said,  “as  you 
are  in  great  dread  of  them,  I  will  send 
you  into  the  briers,”  and  he  seized  the 
Rabbit  (1:  20).  “ason'  tan'xti  nkati' 
na',”  ehan '  kide'di,  “I  dwell  in  a  large 
brier  patch,”  said  he  and  he  went  home 
(2:  2). — e'takahedi' ,  to  say  that,  he  says 
that  {e'takaye'di,  e'tanke'di ;  e'takahetu' , 
e'takayetu',  e'tanketu').  e'takaha'  dande' , 
he  will  say  that,  e'takaya'  dande',  you 
will  say  that,  e'tanka '  dande',  I  will 
say  that. — e'taxkiye'di,  to  have  said  it 
to  him  {e'tikiya'kiye'di,  e'tikaxkiye'di). 
etaiike'hi,  I  said  it  in  that  manner. 


etanke'hi  yatc  nlcon/ni,  I  did  call  it 
thus. — e'tikihe'di,  to  say  it  or  that,  he 
says  it  or  that  {e'tikaye'di,  e'tanke'¬ 
di).  e' tiny  e'di,  I  said  it  to  you. 
e'tiyanke'di,  you  said  it  or  that  to 
me. — “ndohu  yanxkiduwa,”  ina'  e'ti¬ 
kihe'di  etuxa',  “come  and  untie  me,” 
said  the  Sun  to  him  (3:  21). — etikahex 
on,  he  said  that  all  the  time  ( e'tikaye '- 
dayon,  etunke'x  nkon,  etikahexatu '  or 
etikahexoHu' ,  etilcayexatu  or  etikayex 
ayontu'{l)).  etuxa',  it  was  said,  they 
say — used  in  myths,  and  in  quoting 
what  was  said  by  others  long  ago, 
but  of  the  truth  of  which  the  speaker 
is  not  positive,  edi '  etuxa',  it  was 
said  (long  ago)  that  he  said  it  (3:  8; 
7:  15).  e'tuke'tuxa '  (past  of  etuketu), 
is  that  the  way  to  say  it?  or,  did 
they  speak  it  in  that  manner?  e'tuke 
ya'tuxa',  is  that  the  way  you  all  say 
it?  (J.  0.  D.  doubts  this  form). — 
ki'ye,  to  say  "that  to  or  about  him 
(ya'kiye'di,  a'xkiye'di;  ki'yetu,  ya'ki- 
yetu',  a'xkiyetu').  inye'di,  I  say  or 
Sfiid  it  to  thee  (you).  inya'  dande'; 
iya'Mtiki  na',  I  will  say  it  to  you;  do 
not  tell  it.  inya'  xo,  I  am  going  to  say 
it  to  you.  Tcetkana'  Onti'k,  “  Hey an'- 
hinta',”  ki'yeha71'  kide'di,  the  Rabbit 
said  to  the  Bear,  “go  there,”  and  went 
home  (2:  2)  (see  kanhi,  ktiti).  “u,” 
kiije'han,  kiya'  kipana'hi  de'  han,  inkne ' 
On'ti  ya'ndi,  the  Bear  said,  “Oh!”  and 
turned  back  again  and  went  and  vom¬ 
ited  (2:  20).  kiye'di,  he  said  to  him 
(6:  20).— he,  to  say  it  or  that;  to  say  it  to 
him.  “ inaye'yan ,”  he'  kan ,  “ Aduti' 
etuke '  ko  ndu'xni  xa'na,”  e'di  Tce'tkan- 
adi',  when  he  (the  Bear)  said,  “you 
can  swallow  that,”  the  Rabbit  said,  I 
have  never  eaten  that  sort  of  food 
(2:  20,  22).  he  kan/,  ya'ndiyan  tixtixye' 
na'nki  Tce'tkana'di,  when  he  (the 
Bear)  said  that,  the  Rabbit  s  heart 
was  palpitating  (2:  25).  he '  onde' , 
he  was  saying  that  (which  precedes) 
(1:  10).—  hedi',  he'di  (1:  17),  to  have 
said  it;  he  did  say  it;  to  say  that; 
he  did  say  that  (which  precedes) 
(ha'yedi',  nkedi';  hetu' ,  ha'yetu', 
nketu').  “ xkida '  dande',”  hedi'  na, 
he  said,  “I  will  go  homeward”  (refer¬ 
ring  to  himself),  “xkida'  dande',” 
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ha'yedi'  na,  you  said,  “I  will  go  home¬ 
ward”  (referring  to  yourself).  “ xkida ' 
dande',”  nkedi'  na,  I  said,  “I  will  go 
homeward”  (referring  to  myself). 
“kada'  dande',”  hetu'  na,  they  said 
“they  will  go.”  “ikada'  dande',” 
hayetu'  na,  you  (pi.)  said,  “you  (pi.) 
will  go.”  “xkada'  dande',”  nketu' 
na,  we  said,  “we  will  go  homeward 
(?)”  (referring  to  ourselves).  teye' 
hetu',  they  say  that  he  killed  him. 
tohana'k  kide'di,  hetu',  they  say  that 
he  went  home(-ward)  yesterday. 
tcehe'dan  hetu '  (said  to  a  woman  or 
women);  tcehe'dan  hetu'  naxo '  (to  a 
man  or  men),  how  far,  or,  how  long  did 
they  say  that  it  was?  he  han'tc  kide'di, 
he  said  that  and  went  home,  or, 
when  he  said  that  he  went  home 
(2:  10). — On'ti  yandi'  he'di,  the  Bear 
(the  subject)  said  that  (which  pre¬ 
cedes)  (2:  6,  10,  12;  7:  13). — he'tilca- 
he'di,  to  have  said  that  (?)  ( he'tikiye '- 
di,  he't'Cmke'di;  pi.,  he'tikahetu'; 
he'tikiyetu',  he' tUnlcetu') . — dede' ,  speech, 
language.  ta'neks  hanya'  dede', 
the  Biloxi  language  (— ta'neks  hanya' 
ade'). — hade'  or  hade'di,  to  talk. 
hade'  padia'dia  tcedi',  a  great  talker. 
hade'  kade '  niki',  a  silent  person:  lit., 
without  talking  a  language  (Bj.,  M.). 
hade '  natcka ',  “to  talk  short,  ”  to  speak  a 
few  words  at  a  time.  anya'di  ne'  hade'¬ 
di,  the  standing  man  talks. — hadetcko', 
“to  talk  standing,  ”  to  act  as  a  crier, 
herald,  or  preacher,  to  preach,  to  pro¬ 
claim  (haya'detcko' ,  nka'detcko ') .  hade¬ 
tcko'  ti',  “preaching  house,”  a  church 
( =yahkode ,  yon  kode  ti). — ade',  to 
talk;  speech,  language  ( aya'de ,  or 
yade'di,  nka'de  or  Unka'de) .  ade? 
sanhanaii',  to  raise  the  voice  (aya'di 
sanhanni',  nka'de  sanhanni').  ta'neks 
hanya'  ade'  Unlca'de  te',  I  wish  to 
speak  the  Biloxi  language,  tane/ks 
hanyadi '  ade'  yade'di,  do  you  speak 
the  Biloxi  language?  ade'  onde',  he 
was  talking  so  long  ( aya'dH  onde',  nka'¬ 
de  onde',  ade'tu  onde/,  etc.),  ade ' 
hae'ye,  “to  talk  slowly,”  to  whisper 
(i aya'de  hae'haye,  nka'de  hae'hdnke') . 
ta'neks  hanya'  ade',  the  Biloxi  language. 
ade'  kade'ni ,  he  does  not  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage;  a  silent  person  (Bk.).  ade '  kda- 


kayi',  a  mocking  bird,  tane'ks  hanyadi' 
ade'  yon  hiya'nkuka'de  kan '  psde'hi  ma'n- 
kd<fe  panan'  ayindi'ta  dande',  if  you  will 
talk  to  me  in  Biloxi,  all  these  (horizon¬ 
tal)  knives  shall  be  yours.  ■  ade'  ku'deni 
he'di,  or  ade '  kude'ni  he'di,  “he  can  not 
speak  the  language  well,”  i.  e.,  the 
Biloxi  language:  a  German,  an  Italian, 
hence,  a  Jew  (as  those  near  the  Biloxi 
were  German  or  Russian  Jews):  hedi, 
in  this  compound,  may  be,  “one  said 
it,  ”  or  “one  says  it;  ”  and  kudeni  seems 
to  be  an  unusual  form  of  kadeni,  as 
there  is  no  idea  of  filth  in  the  com¬ 
pound.  ade'  nanxk  nan/ pi  (or  kde'- 
nanpi ),  he  talked  till  day  ( aya'de 
inanxk  nan/pi  (or  kde'nanpi),  nkadef 
nartxknan'pi  (or  kde'nanpi),  ade'  ha- 
ma'nxk  kde'nanpi,  ayade'  himan'xk 
kde'nanpi ,  nkade '  nkaman'xk  kde'nanpi). 
ade '  nanxk  kde'psi,  he  talked  till  night. 
ade'  nanxk  kdekututa'xexe' ,  he  talked  till 
noon,  ade'  nanxk  kdeksihin,  he  talked 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. — a'de  kudu'- 
gayi '  or  ade'  kdakayi',  “it  mocks  one’s 
words,”  a  mocking  bird. — tane'ks  han¬ 
yadi'  ade'  yade'di,  do  you  speak  the 
Biloxi  language?  kia'dedaha ',  kyade'- 
dgha',  to  talk  or  speak  for  them, 
“he  talks  for  them,”  an  interpreter 
(ya'kia'dedaha' ,  or  ya'kyadedaha,  a'xkia'- 
dedaha').  ya,n/ xkyada' daha' ,  talk  for 
us.  kyade'di,  to  talk  for  an¬ 
other  (yakyadedi) .  i'nkyade'di,  I  talked 
for  you.  i'nkyada'  dande',  I  will 
talk  for  you.  yan'xkyade'di,  did  you 
talk  for  me?  kika'detu,  they  talk  to¬ 
gether.  yakika'detu,  you  talk  together. 
axkika'detu,  we  talk  together. — ukade \ 
to  talk  to,  to  read  (aloud?)  ( yuka'de , 
u'vkuka'di;  uka'detu',  yuka'detu',  d'nkur 
ka'detu').  hinyu'kade  (or  nyukade '),  I 
talk  to  you.  ya'hkukada' ,  talk  to  me! 
i' yuka'de,  he  talks  to  you.  ya'nku- 
ka'de,  he  talks  to  me.  sanki'  yuke' 
akutxyi '  uka'de  yinspi'xtitu,  (all)  those 
girls  read  very  well,  tane'ks  hanyadi' 
ade'  yon  hiya'nkuka'de  kan '  psde'hi  ma'n- 
kd(-e  panan '  ayindi'ta  dande',  all  these 
(horizontal)  knives  shall  be  yours,  if 
you  talk  to  me  in  Biloxi,  uka'de 
kde'psi,  he  talked  to  him  till  night. 
uka'dtdaha' ,  to  speak  to  them  ( yuka '- 
dedaha ',  ix'hkuka'  dedgha') .  uka'detu'- 
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datin',  they  speak  to  them,  yuka'detu '- 
daha' ,  ye  (you)  speak  to  them,  u'nku- 
ka' detu' daha',  we  speak  to  them .  i'yuka'- 
dedaha ',  he  speaks  to  you.  i'yuka'de- 
tv/ datin',  they  speak  to  you .  ya'nkuka'- 
dedqha',  he  speaks  to  us.  ya'nkuka'de- 
tu'dqha',  they  speak  to  us.  hin'xkukadd , 
to  speak  to  himself  (yin'xkukadd ,  nkin'- 
xkukade').  hade '  hade'  niki',  “without 
talking  a  language  ” :  asilentperson  (Bj., 
M.). — kyuka'dc,  to  speak  to  another  for  a 
third  person;  to  read  to  another  ( yakyu '- 
hade,  xkyu'kade;  kyuka'detu,  yakyu'kade- 
tu',  xkyu'kadetu').  yan'xkyuka'de,  he 
spoke  to  him  for  me.  yanxkyu'kada' , 
speak  to  him  for  me.  kyuka'dedaha' ,  he 
speaks  for  them,  yakyu'kadedaha' ,  thou 
speakest  for  them,  xkyu'kadedaha' ,  I 
speak  for  them,  kyuka' detu' daha' ,  they 
speak  for  them,  yakyu'kadetu'dqha' ,  ye 
(you)  speak  for  them .  xkyu'kadetu' daha' , 
we  speak  for  them.  yan'xkyuka'  dedqha' , 
he  speaks  for  us.  yan' xkyuka' detudaha' , 
they  speak  for  us.  yanxkyu'kada' daha' , 
speak  to  him  for  us . — ka'deni',  or  kade'- 
ni,  not  to  speak  or  talk  ( kaya'deni ', 
nka'deni').  ade'  kade'ni  na,  to  be  mute, 
dumb ;  he  does  not  speak  the  language ; 
a  silent  person  (Bk.).  na'vrd  de  an'xti 
kade'ni  ndon'xtu,  we  have  seen  the  mute 
woman  to-day.  Tane'ks  hanyadi'  add 
nkade'ni,  I  do  not  speak  the  Biloxi  lan¬ 
guage.  kika' detu,  they  talked  together 
(7:4). 

e,  =  e  or  ay  (?).—(}' kite' naxi,  is  he  your 
friend?  ( tenaxi' ). 

e'daki. — yahe' dakiye,  you  ought  to  make 
it  a  little  better  (p.  152: 1).  yahe '  e'- 
dakiye'  naxki'ya,  he  -ought  to  have 
made  it  better  (but  he  did  not) 
(p.  152:2). 

edan  (?),  completed;  finished.— dan  (?), 
15:2.  he'tu,  they  finished  (26:  65). 
tdhedan,  finished  that  (28:42).  hedhan 
\ he'dan  +  han),  finished,  dd  hedhan', 
when  that  (was)  finished  (6:  15).— 
edanye',  to  finish  or  complete  a  task 
(eda.n'  hayd,  eda n'  hanke';  eda n'  yelu', 
edan'  hayetu',  eda »  hanketu').—liedan', 
sign  of  complete  action;  not  used  aftei 
verbs  of  motion,  waxi '  apa' stale  o'*' 
hedan',  the  shoe  has  been  patched. 
dx/xpe  naske'  kiko'  hedan',  she  (has) 


finished  mending  the  coat.  yaduxtan' 
kiko '  hedan '.  he  has  finished  repairing 
the  wagon.  anse'wi  aya'yiHa'nini 
he'dan,  have  you  finished  using  the 
ax?  anse'wi  nka'yiPta'nini  he'dan,  I 
have  finished  using,  etc.  inhfo'  yahka' 
nkon  he'dan  I  had  already  finished 
it  when  he  came,  inkin'  yanlca '  ayon' 
he'dan.  ne,  you  had  already  finished  it 
when  he  came. — he' detu,  a  sign  of  com¬ 
plete  action  in  the  plural.  dnktanhin' 
lie'detu,  we  have  finished  running. 
yini'  he' detu,  you  (pi.)  have  finished 
walking.  nka'toho  he' detu,  we  have 
finished  lying  on  it.  ndu'ksuki ' 
he' detu,  we  have  finished  breaking  the 
cord,  etc. — ehe'dan  or  ehe'dan,  so  far 
and  no  farther;  the  end  (1:  21;  2:  32; 
3:  26).  tcehe'dan  Jco  d hedan ,  as  tall 
as. — ke'danni',  unfinished,  kedan' . 
yeni',  not  to  finish  or  complete  a  task 
(kedan' hay eni',  kedan' hankeni' ;  kedan'- 
yetuni ' ,  kedan' hay etuni' ,  kedan'hahke- 
tuni').  kehddetu',  pi.  sign  of  com¬ 
pleted  action.  waxi '  apasta'k  nkon' 

kehe'detu ',  we  have  finished  patching 
the  shoes.  nka'hinatsi '  kehe'detu',  we 

have  finished  selling,  nkon '  kehe'detu', 
we  have  finished  making  it.  kito'- 
wehi'nkehe'  detu' ,  we  have  swapped 
(towe).  Other  verbs  use  hedetu  in¬ 
stead  of  kehedetu.  ( Also  8:  4,  20,  25,  27 ; 
9:  5,  6,  15;  10:  21;  14:  7,  8,  10,  19,  23; 
19:5,  7,  8;  20:1;  21:2.) 
edi',  behold;  at  length.— Mi'  TcUkana' 
ktjnkun'  kinonpa'  ti '  xyapka'  kti'handon' 
Ituxa',  at  length  (or,  once  upon  a  time) 
it  is  said  that  the  Rabbit  lived  in  a  tent 
with  his  grandmother  (3:  1).  edi' 
ina '  ko  dusi'  on'xa  ituxa',  behold,  the 
Sun  had  been  caught  (3:  13).  idi', 
an'yadi  si'  naskixti /  kiton'ni  de'  on'kne 
ituxa',  behold ,  a  man  with  very  long  feet 
had  passed  along  ahead  of  him  (3:2,3). 
edidin/  (word  of  uncertain  meaning) 
(14: 19). 

e/kedxyin/,  afterward  (9:  12). 
ektanni/,  a  sharp  peak  or  hill .—i'ktan~ 
nihi'xyi,  many  sharp  peaks, 
e'xka  or  lie'xka,  the  black-headed 
buzzard.—  E'xka  po'tckana'  (10: 17),  or 
Hi'xkanadi  (10:19),  the  Ancient  of 
Black-headed  Buzzards,  i'xka  naske' 
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or  M'xka  nasW ,  the  red-headed  buz¬ 
zard,  “the  long  6'xka.”  Exkana ' 
sk£na,  Hexkana '  skena,  Ancient  of  Red¬ 
headed  Buzzards  (15:  4),  the  Ancient 
of  Long-necked  Buzzards  (28:  240, 
256). 

e'xti,  far. — 6xti'k,  far  off  (29:  2).  Zxtixti', 
very  far  (26:  63).  Z'xtihin',  how  could 
that  he?  (26:  32). 

e/ma. — e'ma  a' hi,  close  to  him  (21: 
6,  15).  6man'hin,  she  gets  just  there 
(28:  173).  6' man,  just  there  (28: 
77,  239). 

eman/,  see!  (?)  look  out! — eman', 
dupa'xka n,  see  !  open  the  door !  (said 
by  a  female  to  a  female),  eman', 
anya'di  hu'  hine ',  look  out!  some  one 
is  coming ! — eman  .  .  .  na,  beware, 
lest  ....  eman/  idon'daha'  na ',  be¬ 
ware  lest  you  look  at  them !  (do  not 
look  at  them!).  eman/  idon'hi  na',  be¬ 
ware  lest  you  look  at  him!  eman '  i' da 
na',  beware  lest  you  go!  eman'  iyotu' 
ha  na',  beware!  they  might  shoot  you ! 
ahksapi '  eman'  aya'puxi'  na,  ohon'  na', 
beware  lest  you  touch  the  gun,  (for)  it 
might  go  off!  eman',  kcixka'  haka'- 
naki  xyo ',  take  care!  or  the  pig  will  get 
out. 

e'tax. — e'tax  kike',  it  makes  no  difference 
(20:  22). 

e/ti  or  e'ti. — 6fti,  here  (20:  23).  e'ti, 
there  (21:  31,  35),  this  is  it  (26:  17, 
41;  p.  158:  18,  21). 

eti'ke,  so,  thus,  as. — Uiketu',  they  do  so 
(20:  47).  taPpi'nkiya n  ti'  tcina'ni  ko 
eti'ke  na',  Ba'yusyan' ,  there  are  as  many 
houses  in  Lecompte  as  there  are  in 
Bunkie.  tcina '  yuke'di  ko  eti'ke,  as  many 
as.  ka'wa  ni'ki  na'xkaP  o' tike  ya'nde  na', 
he  (the  Rabbit)  was  there  at  length, 
but  he  (the  Bear?)  sat  without  any¬ 
thing  for  him  (2:  16).  skuti'xtdtiM' 
ko  e'tikZ',  it  is  as  deep  as  that  (water). 
Uiki'xti  na,  he  was  poor  enough  (before 
that  misfortune  overtook  him)  (some¬ 
times  used  with  kawaxtixyZ).  ke'tike- 
ni,  that  is  not  the  way.  ke'tiki'ni;  ti  nl' 
ko  ko'hi  ti  ne'di  ko'hi  ketiki'ni,  that 
house  is  not  as  high  as  this  one  ( kUikini 
may  be  intended  for  ketiktni).  haye'- 
tikepi'Mdi,  you  ought  to  do  that  (Bk.). 
(Also  7:  3;  8: 11,  22,  26;  9:  8;  10:  25; 
14:  15,  19.) 


etuke',  because,  since,  that  kind  or 
sort.  — ka'wa  nkythuntuni'  etuke'  td'waxti 
ndonx  ton,  we  have  seen  great  trouble 
because  we  knew  nothing.  ki'hiyl'hon- 
ya'hkMahani'  Ztuke'  tdwaxti'  ndonxt 
on ',  we  have  seen  great  trouble  because 
he  did  not  teach  us.  tddiM'  kad6.nl' , 
why  does  it  not  burn?  Ans.,  ttukl' 
kUdotd',  because  it  is  very  wet.  ku'ti- 
mahkdl'  kihiyeonhi'ye  Uuke'  ka'hena'n 
iy6hon'  ni,  you  know  everything  be¬ 
cause  God  has  taught  you  (5:  8,  9). 
aduti '  etuke'  ko  ndu'xni  xa'na,  I  have 
never  eaten  that  sort  of  food  (2:  21). 
e'tuxkiW,  at  any  rate,  nevertheless,  not¬ 
withstanding.  6'tuxkiM'  ad£',  it  ( wood ) 
burns  notwithstanding  (it  is  not  very 
dry). 

eu  (cf.  e). — eu'k  toho'  ha'nde,  he  just 
went  falling  about  ( p.  1 53 : 27 ) .  e'uka'de 
i'de  yuke',  they  just  went  falling  about 
(19:  12;  p.  153:  26).  e'wakandi,' 
tinktoho'  hka'nde,  I  just  went  falling 
about  (p.  153:  29). 

eyaxa/,  the  only  one. — kud&'sk  eyaxa', 
the  only  bird. 

ha,  to  have  (?). — a'yihixti'hayetu,  you 
(pi.)  have  so  muctuof  it  (20:  18). 
ha  (placed  after  the  second  of  two  nouns), 
or. — siMo'  sanki '  ha  ha'nttf1,  is  that  a  boy 
or  a  girl?  toho'xk  wakaf  ha  ha'n{in,  is 
that  a  horse  or  a  cow?  TanZ'ks'  anya'di 
Ma'mo  anya'di  ha  ha'nHin,  is  he  a  Biloxi 
or  an  Alibamu  man?  toho'xk  nonpa' 
da'ni  ha  ndon'daha',  I  saw  two  or 
three  horses.  anya'di  nonpa'  da'ni 
ha  ndon'daha',  I  saw  two  or  three 
men. 

ha. — tcldike'  ha  ni,  how  would  it  be? 
(26:  29,’  31). 

haatan/  tani/,  the  banana. — haatan'  tani ' 
hapi',  a  banana  leaf,  haatan'  tani'  yo', 
the  fruit  of  the  banana,  haatan'  tani' 
udi',  a  banana  stalk. 
hadeTii,  thin  (see  supi'). 
hadhi/,  to  beg  ( haya'dhi ,  nka'dhi,  had - 
hitu',  haya'dhitu',  nka'dhitu'). — hadhi' 
te  ni'ki,  he  does  not  wish  to  beg. 
haya'dhi  te  ni'ki,  you  do  not  wish  to  beg. 
nka'dhi  te  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to  beg. — 
kaha' duhUni' ,  not  to  beg  (ka'haya'dh- 
Mini',  nka' dtihimi' ;  pi. ,  kaha' dhMduni' , 
ka'haya' duhittuni' ,  nka' ddhUtuni' ) . 
hadiyanhin/,  a  riddle  or  sieve. 
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hae/ye  (ha'ehayb,  lui'ehunke' ) .  ade 
hae'yZ,  “to  talk  slowly,”  to  whisper. 
ha'ho11. — ha'hon  de'di,  to  stub  the  toe 
against  something  ( aya'lio n  de'di, 
nka'hon'  de'di ;  ha'hon  detu',  aya'hon 
detu',  nka'lion  detu') . 
hai,  ai,  haidU,  blood;  to  bleed.  hiptctin' 
haidi '  na,  your  nose  bleeds,  ayi'nixu'x- 
wi  ha'idi'  na,  your  ear  bleeds,  or  is 
bleeding,  ai  yan,  the  blood  (28:  42). 
ayi'txaxti,  very  bloody  (28:  40).  haiti', 

“  blood  house,”  a  vein,  veins,  hai'ki- 
neonni ',  “blood’s  mother,”  the  milt  or 
spleen,  hai'kinedi',  the  milt  or  spleen 
(?)  ai'kine'yaP,  the  milt  or  spleen  (ay- 
a'ikineyan' ,  nka'  kineyan').  iyo'  yi'- 
kine'di,  you  have  a  pain  in  the  spleen. — 
haiki',  to  be  related  to  another  (to  be 
of  one  blood),  aya'iki,  you  are 
related  to  him.  nka'iki,  I  am  related 
to  him.  ha'ikitu',  they  are  related  to 
him.  aya'ikitu',  ye  (you)  are  related 
to  him.  nka'ikitu',  we  are  related  to 
him.  nya'ild,  I  am  related  to  thee 
(you),  yanka'iki,  he  is  related  to  me. 
hi'yanka'iki,  thou  (you)  art  related  to 
me.  aya'yiki,  your  kindred  (26  :  38). 
ayd'ki  tci'dike,  what  kin  are  you  two? 
kiha'ki  tcVdike  yuke'di,  what  kin  are 
they  two?  i Vnlnkiha'itu ' ,  we  are  related 
to  one  another,  we  are  kin.  ha'uliwdt- 
kina'  (G.);  ha'idi  we'tkina  (G. ),  the 
blood  runs  out.  (_4iso  22:  8,  9;  28: 
10). 

ha/kanaki/,  haku'nuki,  or  aka'naki, 
to  emerge,  come  forth,  come  out  from 
( haya'kanaki  (; yakanaki ' ,  haya'kunuki), 
nka'kanaki,  or  nka'kunuki). — ina'  ha'- 
kanaki',  “the  sun  comes  out,”  sunrise. 
eman' ,  kcicka '  haka'naki  xyo',  look  out! 
the  hog  will  surely  get  out!  ani'  aka'- 
naki ',  the  water  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  aka' na'nki,  he  came  forth 
from  (16:  8).  inkana'nki  (=  ina  aka- 
na'nki),  sunrise  (17:  2).  pe'tikan  a'ka- 
na'niye,  to  take  it  out  of  the  fire  ( p.  146: 
31,  32).  unatcVktdcU  haku'nuki,  when 
he  dodged  him  (the  Bear),  he  (the 
Babbit)  got  out  of  (the  hollow  tree) 
(2:  27).  iku'nukuwa'de,  i'nkana'nki 
uwa'dfc  (17:  2),  “toward  sunrise,”  the 
east.  ( Also  8:  28;  10:  3,  21,  28,  32, 
33;  26:  18,  53,  54,  55;  27:  10;  28:  12, 


129,  133,  180,  218,  219,  220,  239;  p. 
156:  25,  26,  27.) 

haxeye',  a  crest  of  hair  (on  the  human 
head). — haa'xaxeye',  the  crest  of  a  bird. 
pka'naxexe',  a  scalp  lock. 

ha/me,  a  bent  tree. — “ ha'me  tan '  on'ni 
nkati'  na',”  ehan '  hide'  kan,  Tcetkana'di 
ti'wo  de'di,  when  he  (the  Bear)  had 
said,  “  I  dwell  in  a  large  bent  tree,” 
and  went  home,  the  Rabbit  went 
abroad  (2:  11).  ha'me  tan'  on  inda'hi 
ande'  txye,  he  was  hunting  for  (in  the 
past)  the  large  bent  tree  (2:  12). 

ha7nde  or  abide,  to  be  (a  sign  of  con¬ 
tinuous  or  incomplete  action),  ( aya'nde 
or  hiyande  nka'nde;  plurals:  yuke{di); 
yayuke(di);  nyuke(di). — spdelii'  du'si 
ha'nde,  he  is  holding  a  knife,  spdehi' 
i'dusi  aya'nde,  you  are  holding,  etc. 
spdelii'  ndu'si  nka'nde,  I  am  holding, 
etc.  unoxi'  ha'nde  onxa,  he  was  dwell¬ 
ing  with  her  (continuous  act),  uyi'hi 
ha'nde,  he  was  thinking  (continuous 
act),  nkaduti'  na'nki  yan  kan',  ini'hin 
ha'nde,  while  I  was  eating,  he  was 
drinking,  i'  hande'  na'nki  yan  kan ', 
nkaduti'  na'nki  na' ,  while  he  was  drink¬ 
ing,  I  was  eating.  sinto'  ifiksiyo'  du'ti 
ha'nde,  the  boy  continues  eating  the 
meat,  he  is  still  eating  it.  nMnnox2' 
nka'nde  on'xa,  I  used  to  live  (lit.,  I  used 
to  be  living)  with  her  (long  ago). 
nkfjnnoxe'  nka'nde  on'ni,  I  did  live 
with  her  for  some  time.  nMnnoxe' 
xa  nka'nde,  I  am  still  living  with  her. 
maxin'tiyan'  pa*pahon'  ha'nde,  she  is 
frying  eggs.  xa'nina'tinke'hin  nkande', 
I  (still)  stand  (here)  and  make  it  (a 
heavy  object)  roll  over  and  over  in 
one  direction.  kCiteni'  hande',  he  (or 
she)  is  not  dead  yet.  oHi  yan'  e'yan 
hi'  ason '  tan '  inda'hi  liande'tvyan, 
when  the  Bear  reached  there,  he  was 
seeking  a  large  brier  patch  (2:  4). 
aya'nde  kan'  ytikiny on'ni  wo,  “When 
you  were  there,  did  I  do  that  to  you?  : 
was  that  you  whom  I  treated  thus? 
(2:  6,  13).  ekanhan'  akidi'  si'psiwe'di 
duti '  ’ha'nde,  and  then  he  was  eating 
(for  some  time,  the  insects  known  in 
Louisiana  as)  “Bessie  bugs”  (2:  15). 
anya'  kaka'  ye'hon  te'  ha'nde  etuxa ' 
Tde'tkanadi' ,  the  Rabbit  (for  some 
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time)  had  been  wishing  to  know  what 
sort  of  person  this  was  (3:  4).  uyi'hi 
ha'nde,  he  was  thinking  that  for  some 
time  (3:  5).  tctima'na  k{ink{Lnyan' 
unoxwe '  a'nde  onxa',  long  ago  he  was 
living  with  his  grandmother,  i'kiya- 
ho'ye  a'nde ,  he  still  owes  him.  nka'di- 
yan  e'  ande',  “my  father  he  moves,” 
I  have  a  father.  ayon'ni  e'  ande',  “my 
mother  she  moves,”  I  have  a  mother. 
tcu'nki  ihkta' ka'nde,  “my  dog  moves,” 
I  have  a  dog.  tcu'nki  i'tak  a'nde,  you 
have  a  dog.  tcu'nki  kta'k  a'nde,  he  or 
she  has  a  dog.  (In  forming  such  sen¬ 
tences  ande  is  not  inflected,  the  only 
change  taking  place  being  in  the  kin¬ 
ship  term  or  else  in  the  possessive 
pronoun.)  toho'xk  tci'diki  a'nde  ita', 
(“horse  which  moves  your”)  or 
toho'xk  td'diki  a'nde  ko'  a'yindi'ta, 
which  is  your  horse?  tee '  a'nde,  he 
moves  here,  or  he  is  (still)  here  {tee' 
aya'nde,  tee'  nka'nde ;  tee'  yuke'di, 
tee '  i'yuke'di,  tee'  nyuke'di).  tee'  a'nde 
han'tca,  he  was  there,  but  (I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  now) .  e'wa  a'nde,  he 
moves  there,  he  is  there,  e'wa  aya'nde, 
you  moved  there,  were  there,  e'wa 
nka'nde,  I  moved  there,  was  there. 
e'wa  yuke'di,  they  move  there,  are  or 
were  there,  e'wa  i'yuke'di,  you  (pi.) 
moved  there,  were  there,  e'wa  nyuke'di, 
we  moved  there,  were  there,  e'wa 
ka'nde  haHca'  hanqn,  he  was  there,  but 
( he  has  gone  elsewhere ) .  e'wa  yuke'di 
haHca'  hanq^,  they  were  there,  but 
( they  have  gone  elsewhere) .  ha' me  tan' 
on  inda'hi  ande'  txye  {  =  indahi  hande 
txyan),  he  was  seeking  a  large  bent 
tree  (2:  13).  a'nde  a'on  de'  han,  when 
he  had  been  gone  a  long  time  (2: 15) ; 
here  a'nde  seems  to  mean  a  long  time, 
ayu'yan  nka'kaHcki'ke  nka'nde  xa  na',  I 
am  used  to  licking  the  dew  off  of  (the 
ground)  (1:  7). — ant  (24:  1).  ande'de, 
this  running  animate  object.  anya ' 
tan'hin  ande'de  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this 
running  man.  tcl'dike  andede' ,  which 
of  the  two  (7:  4).  ande'yan,  that 
running  animate  object,  anya'  tan'hin 
ande'yan  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  run¬ 
ning  man.  spdehi'  i'dusi  aya'nde,  you 
are  holding  a  knife.  “  i'yinda'hi  yuke'di 
ko'  ay  ande' yuwa'yan  nda'hi  hani',  ’  ’  he' di 


Tce'tkanadi' ,  “when  they  are  seeking 
you  (as  they  move  about),  I  will  go 
toward  the  place  where  you  shall  be,” 
said  the  Rabbit  ( 2 : 6,  7) .  ite' ni  hiy a'nde, 
you  are  still  alive,  you  are  not  dead 
y et  ( see  te) .  spdehi' ndu'si nka'nde,  lam 
holding,  a  knife,  hhkte'ni  nka'nde,  I 
am  still  alive,  I  am  not  dead  yet. 
anya'di  hande'  sanhaHni'  xye,  that  man 
is  very  strong.  aHkde',  to  keep  on  at  it 
till,  etikayo'ndqha  yantkde ',  you  keep 
on  at  it  till,  etiahkon'daha  nkantkde 
(+psi  =  )  midnight,  etiahkon'daha 
nkande  (no  duration  specified). — xnedi 
(possibly  this  should  be  hinedi ),  a 
sign  of  continuous  action  ( ? ) .  tcetkana' 
axokyan'  yeskasan'  dusi '  uxne'di,  the 
Rabbit  took  a  piece  of  cane  and  a  tin 
bucket,  and  was  approaching  the  well 
(1:  9).  dukutcke'  han  in/pi  han  kyan/- 
hixne'di,  he  tied  him  and  laid  him  down 
and  was  scolding  him  (as  he  stood?) 
(1:  15, 16).  yande' { classifier),  the  run¬ 
ning  object,  an'ya  tan'hin  y ande' a' ye- 
hhn'ni,  do  you  know  the  running,  man? 
ewanya'di  yande'  ka'wa,  who  is  yonder 
running  man?  anyato '  yande' yihkonni' , 
is  that  man  married?  (w.  sp.).  tcu'nki 
yande '  naxtate'  (w.  to  m.),  kick  that 
dog! — ya'nde,  at  length  (?),  now  (?). 
ka'wa  ni'ki  nax  kan,  e'tilce  ya'nde  na', 
he  (the  Rabbit)  was  there  at  length, 
but  he  (the  Bear)  sat  without  any¬ 
thing  for  him  (2:  16). — ka'nde;  e'wa 
ka'nde  haHca'  hanqn,  he  was  there, 
but  (he  has  gone  elsewhere,  and  I  do 
not  know  whither).  ekandZ',  to  have 
stayed  there  (e'kay a'nde,  e'hahka'ndi) . 
{Also  2:  6,  15;  3:  7;  7:  3;  8:  1,  2,  12, 
13,  18;  10  :  5,  9,  19,  22,  30;  11:  1,  2, 
3,  6,  8,  9;  13:  1;  14:  5;  20  :  44,  46,  48; 
21:  7;  28  :  76;  p.  117:  5;  p.  157:26, 
27;  p.  158:  11,  12;  p.  160:  4,  5.) 
hn/ne,  ane'  (16: 4, 5),  to  find  it  {haya'nS, 
nka'ni) . — inya'nZ,  I  found  you.  eivande' 
yahka'nZ,  he  found  me.  hayi'  ndyahka'- 
nS,  you  found  me.  oHi'k  ha'neotu'  xa, 
they  have  found  a  bear  and  (men)  have 
shot  him  (2:  31).  anttu',  they  found 
her  (20:  2). — kari&ni',  not  to  find  it 
( kaya'heni',  nka'htni' ) .  ka'wak  ka'nZni' 
Uuxa',  it  is  said  that  he  found  nothing 
,  (1:  4).  {Also  7:  3;  9:  7,  11;  10:  17, 
18;  13:  4;  21:  16;  22: 14;  23: 15;  26: 
1,  81;  27:  1,  22;  28  :  26,  55,  125,  130, 
227;  31:  33,  34). 
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hanR,  meaning  uncertain,  a  case  of  “ha- 
pax  legomenon.” — i'yinda'hi  yuki'di 
ko' ayande'yuwa' yan  nda'hi  hard',  when 
they  are  hunting  you,  I  will  go  to  the 
place  where  you  are  (Bj.,  M.) — said 
by  the  Rabbit  to  the  Bear  (2:  29,  30). 

ha/nun,  hana117,  (1)  perhaps;  refers  to  a 
present  act  c  expresses  uncertainty. — 
de'di  ha'rd  ,  perhaps  he  is  going  (or, 
has  gone  /  said  when  both  the  speaker 
and  the  person  addressed  have  not  per¬ 
ceived  the  act  (as  when  both  are  in  a 
house),  ayi'ndi  ko '  ya'xMtca'di  ha'nhn, 
perhaps  you  have  forgotten  me.  ni' 
pi'hihki  ha'nti «,  perhaps  (or,  I  think 
that)  I  am  making  this  correctly,  te'di 
ha'nCin,  he  may  be  dead,  e'wa  ka'nde 
hantca'  liana?1,  he  was  there,  but  (he  has 
gone  elsewhere,  I  know  not  whither). 
e'wa  yuki'di  hantca'  hangn,  they  were 
there,  but  (they  have  gone  elsewhere, 
I  know  not  whither).  ( Also  22:  10; 
24:  4,  5.)  (2)  Used  interrogatively: 

siHo '  sahki '  ha  ha'n(in,  is  that  a  boy  or 
a  girl?  toho'xk  waka'  ha  ha' nil11,  is  that 
a  horse  or  a  cow?  Tanc'ks  anya'di  Ma'mo 
anya'di  ha  ha'nhn,  is  he  a  Biloxi  or  an 
Alibamu  man? 

hao. — hao'di,  to  nail  ( liaya'odi ,  nka'odi; 
haotu',  haya'otu',  nka'otu'). — haon'kri£ , 
xya',  he  nailed  it  long  ago.  unsidi'xti 
hao',  a  nail,  nails  (of  metal). 

ha/owudi/,  the  beech  tree. 

hao11,  to  cook  (p.  142:  14,15)  (cf.  ue). 

hape/nixka  xyan/  hayi',  the  meadow 
lark  (cf.  hapi). 

ha'pi,  hapi/,  awi  (28:  28),  awiyan/,  a 
leaf,  leaves. — ha'pi  sonsa ',  one  leaf. 
lia'pinonpa',  two  leaves,  ha'pi  na'tcka, 
few  leaves,  ha'pi  yi'hi,  many  leaves. 
ha'pi  panan',  all  the  leaves,  ha'pi 
a'mahki  (used  because  the. leaves  hang, 
M.),  orlia'pi  tcina'ni (Bk. ) ,  some  leaves. 
ha'pi  ni'ki,  no  leaf,  haata71'  tani '  hapi', 
a  banana  leaf,  hap  teti',  a  red  leaf. 
hap  tetitu ',  red  leaves,  hap  supka',  a 
brown  leaf,  hap  supka'  ayi'xti,  many 
brown  leaves,  haawitka',  under  the 
leaves  (17:18).  awi'tisk  dud',  ‘  ‘  edible 
green  (object),”  turnips,  awi'ska  tu'- 
donni',  turnips  (5:  4).  awi'Usk  poteka' , 
“round  green  ( ob j ect ) , ”  cabbage .  ha- 
pl'tka  ha'yi,  huckleberries,  whortle¬ 
berries. 


hau. — hauni',  to  dangle. — nixuxwi  hauni, 
“dangle  from  the  ears,”  earrings. 
ptc&n  hauni,  “dangles  from  the  nose,” 
a  nose  ring,  hauni'  tettutka',  “they 
dangle  and  shine,”  silver  earrings. 
hauxyo' ,  “something  which  hangs,” 
a  fringe  of  skin.  haudi',  a  woman’s 
long  skirt.  (See  doxpl'  tcukdexyi' 
tcpu'xi.) 

hauti',  to  be  sick  in  any  way  ( aya'uti , 
nka'uti;  ha'utitu',  aya'utitu ',  nka'u- 
tif/u'). — ha'uti '  xyt,  he  is  sick  much  or 
often,  tohana'ka n  a^'ya  hauti'  ndon'hi, 

I  saw  a  sick  man  yesterday.  anya' 
hauti',  a  sick  man.  anxti '  hauti',  a  sick 
woman.  (A/sop.  143:  11.)  yahlca'wati' , 
I  am  sick;  given  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  yanka'wati'  kiW  nkata'mlni,  al¬ 
though  I  am  sick,  I  work  (this  may 
have  been  intended  for  nka'uti, 
I  am  sick),  nka'duti '  na'unkihi '  xye'ni 
yanka'd,  I  wished  to  eat  it,  but  I  was 
sick.  Mha'utini',  not  to  be  sick  (hCi'- 
yuha'utini',  nka'utini';  kilha'utituni' , 
kh'yuha'utituni',  nka'utituni').  ha'uti 
teti',  “the  red  sickness,”  measles. 

hayB,  an  ending  of  many  names  of  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  and  plants,  said  by  M.  to 
mean,  “that  has  its  name  all  its  life.” 
(See  ma,  di'xti  hayi'  ha'pi,  xo,  konicka, 
ktiniski  hayi,  pe'li,  hapenixka  xya™' hayi', 
txitu'mi  hayi',  yo,  poxayi',  xandayi', 
telda'gayi',  xo^dayi',  omayi',  puka'yi, 
kosayi',  o,  aMcka',  masa. ) 

h.a.'yin.—ha'yin  naxi',  to  ask  a  question 
( aya'yin  naxi',  nka'yin  naxe'). — nya'y  in 
naxe',  I  ask  you  a  question  (4:  5,  6). 
nya'yin  naxa'  dande',  I  will  question 
you.  ayindi'  yahka'yin  naxe',  you  will 
question  me.  ewande'  yahka'yin  naxe', 
he  will  question  me.  ha'yi^naxe'daha', 
to  ask  them  a  question,  to  question 
them  ( aya'yinnaxe'.daha ',  nka'yfrnaxe'- 
daha').  ewande'  yanka' yfrnaxe' daha' , 
he  questioned  us.  dehinnaxe' daha' , 
ask  them!  (31:  19). 

ha11,  ha,  hither,  toward  speaker  (p.  153: 
4,  9).  dohu'  han,  come  right  here! 
(male  or  female  sp.).  hkiyan'te  ha »,  I 
am  sleepy  (7:  13). 

han,  and  or  when:  always  follows  imme¬ 
diately  after  some  verb.— akutxyi'  dusi' 
de  hav/  tcakedi',  take  the  book,  go,  and 
hang  it  up  on  a  nail.  han  causes  the 
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elision  of  final  di of  verbs,  thus:  pod'  han 
apudi'ye,  he  deceived  him  ( pxidi )  and 
(thus)  repaid  him;  ipxi'  ha'n  apudi' 
haye',  you  deceived  him  and  (thus)  re¬ 
paid  him;  unpxi '  han  apuduhke',  I  de¬ 
ceived  him  and  (thus)  repaid  him. 
du'kutcke'  ha71',  Wpi  ha71'  kyan'lvixne'di, 
he  tied  him  and  laid  him  down  and  was 
scolding  him  as  he  stood  (?)  ( 1 : 14, 15). 
psdehi'dusi '  hahkeya n'  kiya '  de  etuxa',  he 
seized  the  knife  and  departed  again 
(3  :  19,  20).  eyan'  hi  ha'  klkinno',  when 
he  reached  there,  he  spoke  to  him 
(1:9).  {Also  2:  2,3,  5,17, 18;  3  :  22; 
6:  13,  15;  7  :  2,  4,  7,  8  ;  14:1,  etc.). 
han  a11!,  oh  no!  (26:  32). 
hantca,  or  hantc,  (1 )  implies  uncertain¬ 
ty. — tel'  a'nde  han'tca,  he  was  here,  but 
(I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now),  e'wa 
ka'nde  haMca'  hangn,  he  was  there,  but 
(he  has  gone  somewhere) .  e'wa  yuke'di 
haMca'  hanan,  they  were  there,  but 
(they  have  gone  somewhere).  (2) 
when.  on'ti  ya'ndi  he' di  haMca'  te'yl  te 
Tcl'tkana'kan,  when  the  Bear  said  that 
(which  precedes),  he  wished  to  kill  the 
Babbit  (2 :  24).  haku'niiki  haMca',  when 
he  (the  Rabbit)  got  out  of  it  ( 2  :  27).  he 
haMc  kids' di,  when  he  said  that  he  went 
home  (2:  9). — kan'tca,  when  (for  some 
time)  (21 :  34),  must  have  (28  :  233). 
kaMc,  at  length  (28  :  230).  {Also  2: 
29  ;  9  :  8  ;  14 :  27 ;  20  :  2,  31,  37;  23  : 
14;  26  :  20,  24,  46,  49,  50,  68  ;  27:  7; 
28:  14,  66,  235  ;  29  :  23.) 
he+!,  O!  yes  (28  :  99). 
he,  that. — heiva',  to  that  place,  that  way. 
hewa'  de'  donhi',  go  to  that  place  or  in 
that  direction  and  look  f  he'ya n,  there, 
in  that  place,  de'  heyan'hin,  he  de¬ 
parted  and  arrived  there.  Tcltkana ' 
OMi'k,  ltHeyan'hiMa',”  ki'yeha71'  Mde'di, 
the  Babbit  said  to  the  Bear,  “go 
there,”  and  went  home  (2:  1,  2). 
he'ya71  kVdi,  to  reach  there  again;  to 
reach  there,  his  home  ( he'ya 77  yald'di, 
he'ya 71  xkl'di ) .  he'yan  kl'di  kunMinyan' 
kiitlki' ,  (when)  he  reached  home,  he 
told  his  grandmother  (3  : 16).  heyanka' 
yandi'hi71,  to  think  of  that  person  con¬ 
tinually.  he'une'di,  that  one.  he'une'di 
i'naxte,  that  one  kicked  you.  {Also 
8:  5,  11 ;  9:  14.) 


he,  shall  (11:  8). 

he,  he,  too,  also.  aMya'di  aMdi'yaP  he', 
a  man  and  a  woman.  anmxti'  anya'diyan 
he',  a  woman  and  a  man.  siMo'  sanki'- 
yan  he',  a  boy  and  a  girl.  siMo'  yihi' 
sanki'yan  yihi '  he',  “boys  girls  too,” 
boys  and  girla  aAya'di  yihi'  anxti'yan 
yihi'  he',  men  and  women.  It  occurs 
as  follows  with  the  verb  hande,  to  be: 
hand-he  ayindhl,  ayfoxtuM,  ewandehl, 
eweyukehl,  nklndhe,  nkixtuhl.  ehe',  he 
too,  she  too,  it  too.  ehe '  kldu'nahiye' , 
he  too  turned  it.  {Also  7:7;  9:  12  ; 
14:  20;  15:  9,  10;  17:  20.) 

hedan,  tall,  high,  long. — tcehe'da71,  how 
high?  how  tall?  how  far?  how  long? 
siMo '  ko  tcehe'da71,  how  tall  is  the  boy? 
(i.  e.,  Bankston  Johnson),  ti'  tko 
kowo'ln  tcehe'da71,  how  high  is  this 
house?  ti  ne'ya 71  kowo'hi  tcehe'da71,  how 
high  is  that  house?  yaduxta n'  tanhin' 
natkolii'  ndosan'hiyan  ti  ne'ya 71  tcehe'da n, 
how  high  is  the  house  on  this  side  of 
the  railroad?  tcehe'da 71  nkye'honni' ,  I 
do  not  know  how  high  or  tall.  TaP- 
yi'nkiyan  kinhin'  yaMcede'  Lamo'ri 
tcehe'da71,  how  far  is  it  from  Lecompte 
to  Lamourie?  Lamo'ri  kinhin'  yaMcede' 
Tanyi'nkiyan  tcehe'da71,  how  far  is  it 
from  Lamourie  to  Lecompte?  dehe'da n, 
this  high  (p.123 :  6).  skfdi'  tcehe'da71 
nkyl'honni' ,  I  do  not  know  how  deep 
it  is.  tcehe'dan  hltu' ,  how  long,  or, 
how  far  did  they  say  that  it  was?  (said 
to  a  female  or  to  females) :  but,  tcehe'da n 
hltu'  naxo',  how  far,  etc.,  did  they  say 
that  it  was?  (said  to  a  male  or  males). 
tcehe'da71  ko  e'heda71,  as  tall  as.  tcehe'da « 
nedi'  ko  uki'kihge,  half  as  tall. 

he/dikan(  tea7),  to  wait. — inyi'tuhe'dikan, 
I  wait  till  you  get  ready!  tuhe'dikaMca' , 
wait  till  he  gets  ready!  UnJd' tuhe'di¬ 
kaMca',  wait  till  I  get  ready!  wa'xAJn- 
kusi  he' dikaMca' ,  wait  till  I  put  on  my 
overshoes!  nduktitcl'  ha71  ko  xku'di,  I 
got  dull  and  so  I  started  back  hither 
without  waiting  any  longer  (?)  (p.  165: 
25). 

he  +  ha<  !  interjection  (used  by  the 
Bear) :  Oh!  halloo!  (2  :  15). — hehe  + 
ha'<C,  oh!  (28:  31).  hi-\-ha',  inter¬ 

jection  (used  by  the  Rabbit):  Oh! 
halloo!  (2:  6). 
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hena'ni,  every,  every  time. — hanya' 
hena'ni,  everybody,  all  the  people. 
lca'wa  hena'ni,  every  thing,  e'witexti', 
hena'ni,  very  early  every  morning  (3: 
1,  2).  inkan'  ndu'si  na'ilnkihi'  xye'ni 
i^ske'yankl'  hena'ni,  I '  wished  that  I 
could  take  my  cord,  but  he  (the  Sun) 
scared  me  every  time  (3:  14,  15)  (see 
tclna). —  ka' hena'ni  ( =  kawa  +  lienani), 
everything,  ka'hena'ni  nyu' l:\ittki' ,  I 
have  told  you  everything,  ka'hena'n 
iyehon'ni,  you  know  everything  (5: 10). 
{Also  10:  4;  11:  6;  19:  19;  24:  7.) 

-hi,  -hin,  a  common  suffix  which  changes 
to  x  in  contractions,  and  before  tu  (pi. 
ending);  as:  asanhin,  asa^xtu;  donhi, 
donxtu;  anahin,  anaxtu;  ayohi,  ayox 
kUci;  anyasahi,  anyasaxtu. 
hi,  hin,  to  reach,  arrive  at  (changes  to  x 
in  contractions  and  before  tu). — e'yan 
hi,  to  reach  there  (7:  1,  2).  yatku'hi, 
you  reach  the  other  side  (28  :  73). 
atkyu'lii,  you  reach  the  other  side  (28: 
76);  to  get  over  him  (29:  34).  e'yan 
kiha'hin,  he  carried  it  there  for  him 
(10:  20).  ( Also  8:  4,  8,  9;  10:  13,  14, 

24,31;  12:2;  16:2;  17:4;  18:9,  15; 
19:  2,  3, 16;  20:  2-10, 16,  23,  25,  31,  34, 
40;  21:  19;  22:  2,  3;  25:  2,  7;  26:  14, 
16,  25,  47,  56,  57,  76,  77,  89;  27:  21,  22; 
28:  8,  27,  51,  55,  61,  67,  81,  99,  107,  116, 
117,  126,  156,  157,  165,  167,  173,  182, 
185, 188, 192, 194;  29:  3,  4,  6, 18,  19,  22, 
29;  31:  16,  20;  p.  152:  30  passim;  p. 
153 : 1-8;  15-19  passim. ) — Ididi' ,  to  have 
come  back  or  home  ( yakldi ',  xkidi'; 
kinkin',  iJdn'hin,  xkinhin' ) .  Iddi'  da'nde, 
will  he  come?  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  come!  Iddi'  dande' ,  he  will  come 
back.  xkinhin'  dande',  we  will  (have) 
come  back,  kuli,  he  reached  home  (7: 
7).  yald'di,  you  reach  home  (28:  59). 
xki'di,  I  hav.e  come  back  (26  :  60). 
kmdonni'xti,  she  had  not  returned 
home  at  all  (26:  13, 14).  {Also  26:  2, 
20,  26,  28,  31,  33,  34,  60,  64,  74,  88,  89; 
27:  2, 13,  16,  18,  25;  28:  11,  16,  19,  23, 
35,  40,  60,  62,  70,  72,  75,  76,  84, 168, 169, 
205,  206,  207,  214,  231,  233,  241,  242,  244; 
29:  10;  31:  2,  6, 11,  23,  26,  M.)—inh%n', 
to  have  come  here  for  the  first  time,  or, 
to  this  place  not  his  home  {a/yinhin' , 
nkihin '  or  nkinhin';  pi.  inxtu',  a'yinxtu, 


nkinxtu ' ) .  Tanyi'nkiyan  nkinJdn'  nku'di, 

I  came  to  Lecoinpte  and  have  come 
here,  tee'  inkin'  dande',  he  will  come 
here,  wits' di  ko  lei'  inxtu '  dande',  they 
will  come  (or,  be)  here  to-morrow. 
ayi'hin  yanka'  nde  on'kni,  I  had  already 
gone  when  you  came,  ayi'hin  yanka' 
nde'kni,  I  went  when  (shortly  after) 
you  came,  inkin'  yanka'  nkon  he' dan  n$, 
when  he  came,  I  had  already  finished 
making  it  (as  I  stood),  inhin'  yanka' 
ayon '  he' dan  ni,  when  he  came,  you  had 
already  finished  making  it  (as  you 
stood).  inhin'xkan,  when  it  had  tocome. 
inhin' x  ko,  when  it  must  come  (future). — 
inhi'nt,  when  he  reached  there;  but  if 
followed  by  a  verb  ending  in  kni,  at  the 
moment  that  he  reached  there,  inhi'nt 
nde'kni,  I  went  at  the  moment  that 
he  arrived  there. — ayiln'nt,  when  you 
reached  there;  at  the  moment  that  you 
reached  there,  ayihi'nt  nde'di,  I  went 
when  you  reached  there.  ayihVnt 
nde'kni,  I  went  at  the  moment  that  you 
reached  there.  —  nkinhi'nt,  when  I 
reached  there;  if  followed  by  a  verb 
ending  in  kne,  at  the  moment  that  I 
reached  there.  nkinhi'nt  de'kne,  he 
went  (or,  departed)  at  the  moment 
that  I  reached  there.  {Also  6:  13;  8: 
21;  10:  7,  23;  17:  4,  19;  18:  10,  13; 
19:  2,  3, 17;  20:  35;  21: 27,  34,  38;  22: 
1,  6;  23:  1,  9, 12, 16,  21;  24: 1, 11;  25: 
3;  26:  72,  73,  76;  27:  8;  28:  39,  42,  43, 
85,  89,  131,  137,  147, 150,  151,  159,  213, 
234;  29:20,  22;  31:  13,  24,  28.) 
hi,  hin  (7:  7;  8:  25),  when  (?)  (cf.  han). 
ka'wa  nkyi'hiLntuni'  naxo',  nkan'yasa'xtu 
hi',  when  we  were  (or,  lived  as)  Indians 
in  the  past,  we  knew  nothing  (5:  9). 
hi,  particle  “  used  to  modify  other  verbs 
when  they  occur  before  verbs  of  saying 
or  thinking;”  ought  (p.  143  passim; 
p.  160  passim;  also  8:  3,  6,  9,  19,  20, 
21,24,  etc.);  how  it  is  (8:  3,6);  let!  8: 
9).  hi'kine'  hiko',  you  ought  to  arise 
( =  yakine'  pi'hedi'  din) . 
hi,  to  emit  an  odor,  to  smell,  pi' hi, 
to  emit  a  good  odor,  to  smell  good. 
atcinni pihi  ayudi,  “grease  smells  good 
tree,”  slippery  elm  tree,  xu'hi  or 
xyu'hi,  to  omit  a  bad  odor,  to  stink. 
xuhixti',  to  emit  a  very  bad  odor. 
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a™snaxuhi,  “the  bad  smelling  duck,” 
the  muscovy  duck.  pixuhi',  pedere. 
ta'  xuhi',  “bad  smelling  deer,”  a  goat. 
Its  odor  is  yan'xi. 

hidan,  (interrogative  particle)  (27: 5). 
hFna,(aword  in  Opossum’s  song)(7: 11). 
hi/usan,  (a  strong  negation)  (cf.  6:  19; 

21: 18;  26:  66;  p.  157:  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8). 
hin,  hair,  feathers.  hi™'  tcdki',  thick  hair 
(cf.  aid). — axZ'ki™'  or  axe' yahi™,  wing 
feathers.  Tc&thana'  asonti'  wa' nil dy a' 
hi™'  adatctka ',  the  Rabbit’s  hair  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders  was  scorched 
(3:23). — a'na/ii™,  the  hair  of  the  hu¬ 
man  head.  dodihin,  neck  feathers. 
sindihi™,  tail  feathers.  ihin/yan,  fur. 
ihi',  fur  (G.).  ktu'  ihi'  ( ya ),  fur  of  a 
cat  (G.).  Waka'  tcldiyZ'  hin'tcltciya'  ti' 
onyan',  “Place  where  the  man  who 
Reddened  Rawhides  Used-to-live,” 
Bismarck,  La.  ( Also  14:  30;  28:  25, 
28,  35,  51.) 

hinkadii,  to  hook  on  or  in  anything. — 
{inktca'ke  hinka'hi,  it  hooked  into  my 
hand,  hinka'hiyt,  to  cause  a  hook  to 
hook  on  or  in  anything  (hinka'hi  hay  Z', 
hinka'hihtinW) . 

hinya/ki,  he  got  (a  person)  with  them 
(31:12). 

hoite',  an  arrow  head  (see  (inks). 
hon,  present  sign  (p.  133:  5). 
hon  or  hun,  to  cry  out  or  give  forth  a 
sound  (honhay£',  honhankd)  (see  ice'hi, 
anks ).  ka'voak  htin'y%  xo' ,  what  is  he 
(or  she)  saying  [probably  “crying 
out”]? — ohon'yl,  to  cause  to  sound  or 
cry  out  (ohon'haye',  ohon'hitnke').  yo- 
ho™yl'  ohon'ye,  to  play  a  fiddle.  ohon, 
crying  out  (17:23;  28:  101,  110,  252, 
253,  254).  onho™' ,  crying  (14:28). 

ohon'ni,  onomatope,  to  caw,  as  a  crow; 
neigh,  as  a  horse;  quack,  as  a  duck; 
explode,  as  a  gun.  maxi'  ohon/ni,  to 
crow,  as  a  rooster  does,  anksapi'  eman/ 
aya'puxi '  na,  ohon '  net',  beware  lest  you 
touch  the  gun!  It  might  go  off. — kon- 
ha'yahonyl',  “to  cause  a  bell  to  sound” 
or  “cry  out,”  to  ring  a  bell  ( konha'ya - 
honhaye',  konha'yahonhafike'). — yohon- 
yl' ,  “what  is  made  to  cry  out,”  a  fiddle. 
yohony'd  ohon/yS,  to  play  a  fiddle. — ho- 
Ue',  to  bellow,  as  a  bull  does.  hohe/ 
ha'nde,  he  continues  bellowing. 


hon/na,  just  like  (archaic  for  eke)  (10:9; 
28:233). 

hu  (18:4),u(17:  9, 13, 17),hux  (28:50), 
to  come,  y u,  you  were  coming  ( 3 1 : 15 ) . 
dohu',  come  right  here!  (male  or  fe¬ 
male  speaking),  kux  nanke'di,  (he) 
was  returning  in  the  distance  (26:  12). 
hakiitg',  bring  it  hither  (26:  59).  do¬ 
hu '  han,  come  right  here!  (male  or  fe¬ 
male  sp.).  ndohu come  right  to  me! 
ndohu '  ya.n'xkiduwa' ,  come  right  to  me 
(and)  untie  me!  (3:  20,  21).  ndoku\ 
come  from  that  place  to  me!  be  coming 
to  me !  ndohu'  xahata',  come  to  me  and 
take  a  seat  (2:  7,  15).  yanhu'kcinko't 
be  coming  to  me!  wite'di  ewa'  ko  yan- 
hu'kcmko',  come  to  me  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  huyl' ,  to  cause  to  be  coming 
hither;  to  send  or  pass  an  object  this 
way  (hu'haye',  hu'himke') .  hlpa'nahi 
huya',  hand  it  back  (hither,  to  him)! 
The  opposite  of  huy<£  is  deyl  (see  de). 
hu'  u^ni',  he  is  coming,  ina'  hu'  unni', 
the  sun  is  coming  (said  when  his  first 
rays  are  visible  above  the  horizon). — 
u'di  or  hu' di,  to  be  coming  hither  for 
the  first  time,  or  to  this  place  not  his 
home  ( yudi ,  rlku'di).  na-hint&'  u'di, 
the  moon  is  coming  (again),  yahedb' 
da' wo  hu'kanko',  be  coming  hither  now. 
da'wo  hu'di,  he  is  coming  hither. — 
ku'di,  to  come  from  a  place  ( k  ay  u'di, 
nku'di).  kyahe'yan  ku'di,  he  comes 
from  the  same  place.  Tanya™'  kayu'di, 
you  have  come  from  Alexandria.  Tan- 
yi'nkiyan  tco'kana n  e'yan  kayu'di,  when 
did  you  come  from  Lecompte  (or  Che¬ 
ney  ville)?  nku'di,  I  have  come  from 
( a  place  named ) .  Tanyi'nkiya »  nku'di, 
I  have  come  from  Lecompte.  Ta™yi'n 
kiya n  nkinh%n'  nku'di,  I  came  to  Le¬ 
compte  and  have  come  here.  Tanyan' 
nku'di,  I  have  come  from  Alexandria. 
aya™'  dukxa'pka  aya'inde'  ndosan'hin  ti 
ne'  nku'di,  I  came  from  the  house  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge.  na™'pihudi' , 
dawn. — hu  ne'di,  to  be  coming  hither 
for  the  first  time,  or  to  this  place  not 
his  home  ( yahu '  ne'di,  nku '  ne'di;  aid' 
ha'maki,  yahi'  ha'maki,  nkahi '  ha'maki. 
Futures:  hu'  dande',  yahu'  dande',  nku ' 
dande ' ;  aid'  dande',  yahi  dande',  nkahi' 
dande').  nku'  ne'di,  I  was  coming  along. 
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to'hana '  nku'  dande',  I  wag  about  to  be 
coming  yesterday.  ema71',  anya'di  hid 
hine ',  look  out!  some  one  is  coming! 
anyato '  an/xti  yan/  a' hi  ha'maki,  a  man 
and  a  woman  are  coming,  uxne'di,  he 
was  coming  (1:  9). — hu'kiyi,  to  send  an 
object  hither  by  some  one  ( ha'yakiyi , 
hu'liaxkiyi;  hu'kiyetu',  hu'yakiyeiu,  hu'- 
haxkiyUu').  to'hana'  ko  akutxyi '  liu'hin- 
kiyi',  I  sent  a  letter  hither  to  you  yester¬ 
day.  akutxyi'  inkta'  idu'si  ko',  akutxyi' 
on'  hu'yaxkiya',  when  you  receive  my 
letter,  send  one  hither  to  me.  akutxyi' 
idu'si  ko'  ayindKe'  akutxyi'  huyan'xkiya' , 
when  you  receive  the  letter,  do  you 
(in  turn)  send  meone.  akutxyi '  uksa'ni 
hu'yaxkiye '  na'Umkihi',  I  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  a  letter  very  soon  (4:  5). 
leu '  nedi',  to  be  returning  hither  ( yaku ' 
nedi,  xkudi ' ;  kahi'  ha'maki,  yaka'hi  ha'¬ 
maki,  xkahi '  ha'maki ) .  nde'  ne'  yankan', 
yaku'  hine',  while  I  was  going,  you 
were  coming  back,  yaku'  ne'  yankan', 
while  you  were  returning,  nku'  (rather 
xku' )  ne'  yankan',  while  I  was  return¬ 
ing. — du'dcku';  tohoxka'  du'dtcku',  to 
go  and  bring  the  horse;  also,  fetch 
the  horse!  ( du'ciku'du ,  ndu'dcku'; 
du'cickahi,  i'ducika'hi,  ndu'eika'hi). 
{Also  8:  17;  10:  11;  18:  4,9,12;  21:  23, 
28,  29,  32;  22:  5;  26:  46,  49,  68,  78; 
27:'  20,  23;  28:  22,  32,  49,  50,  60,  85, 
98,  107,  116,  126,  157,  162,  223,  231, 
239;  29:  2,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21, 
24,  28;  31:  14;  p.  166:  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.) 
i,  hi,  him  (17:  12),  indi,  ind,  ind,  int, 
iW,  he,  she,  it  (16:  5;  28:  82).  (cf. 
ha'nde.)  indhe ',  indhe '  (cf.  he),  he  too 
(7:  10).  inx tM,  they  too  (8:  5). 
i'nonpa',  he  too  (12:  12),  with  him 
(20:  16).  i^xtu,  they  (31:  30 ) .  indhe ' 
e'dekonxti',  he  (too)  does  just  as  he 
(another)  did  (or  does). — iHxa ',  or 
iHxya',  he  or  she  alone,  only  he  or  she. 
ay  iHxa' ,  or  ayintxya',  thou  alone. 
nkiHxa',  or  nhiHxya',  I  alone.  iHxatu', 
or  intxyatu',  they  alone.  ayintxatu' ,  ye 
alone.  nkin'txatu',  we  alone. — indi'ta  or 
V  ndita' ya^,  his  or  hers,  his  or  her  own; 
it  is  his  or  hers,  ayi' ndita' ya77,  your 
own.  nki'ndita'ya71,  my  own.  i'ndi- 
ta'yaHu',  their  own.  ayi' ndita' yantu' , 
your  own  (pi.)  •  nki'ndita'yaHu' ,  our 


own.  psde'hi  nonpa'  ma'nkdft  indi'ta, 
these  two  (horizontal)  knives  are  his. 
i'ndikta'ni,  not  his  or  hers,  psde'hi 
nonpa'  ma'nkiyan  i'ndikta'ni,  those  two 
(horizontal)  knives  are  not  his.  ( Also 
8:  23,  26;  10:  18,28;  20:  25;  24:  13; 
27:  15,  17.) 

i  .  .  .  na,  a  sign  of  prohibition. — inya' 
dande'-,  iya'Mtiki  na',  I  will  say  it  to 
you;  do  not  tell  it. 

i'de,  ide/,hide/,  to  fall  of  its  own  accord, 
as  rice  or  shelled  corn  from  a  burst 
bag.  wahu'  xohi'  ide',  hail  fell,  it 
hailed,  wahu '  xohi'  idt'kav-  nde'ni,  I 
did  not  go  because  it  hailed,  wahu' 
xohi'  i' d£  ne',  “ancient  rain  stands  fall¬ 
ing,”  it  is  hailing  now.  wite'di  ko 
wahu'  xohi'  i'da  dande',  it  will  hail  to¬ 
morrow.  inkowa' ptitwi' hide' ,  it  crum¬ 
bled  and  fell  of  its  own  accord,  as  plas¬ 
ter  or  a  decayed  stump,  ani'  hide',  the 
water  falls.  a'yan  to'ho  nanke'di,  the 
tree  fell,  itdduye'  or  itdduye'  wa'de, 
“toward  sunset,”  the  west.  ( Also 
10:  26;  14:  22;  19:  12;  23:  4;  28:  47, 
68,  78. ) 

ihe7,  grunting  (28:  11). 

ihi/,  his  or  her  mouth  ( yihi ',  nkihi'; 
ihitu ' ,  yihitu',  nkihitu'). — ilii'yapi',  his 
or  her  lips  {yihi'yapi',  nkihi' yapi). 
ihi'yapi'  ta'wiyan,  his  or  her  upper  lip. 
ihi'yapi'  xumhi',  his  or  her  lower  lip. — 
i'hi  kun'hia,  palate,  “upper  mouth” 
(G.). 

ixt^xti',  to  feel  full  after  eating  (yix{in- 
xti',  nkixtihxti'). 

ixyon/ni,inxyon,  very  rapidly,  quickly. — 
ade'  ixyon'ni  xyS,  he  talks  very  rapidly 
( p.  1 64: 7 ) .  aya'de a'yixyon'ni  xye,  you 
talk  very  rapidly  (p.  164:  18).  nka'de 
nkixyon'ni  xyZ,  I  folk  very  rapidly  (p. 
164:  19).  ade'  ixyo^'tu  xyi,  they  talk 
very  rapidly  (p.  164:  20) .  ni  ixyo^tu 
xyi,  he  walks  very  rapidly  (p.  164:  21). 
ata'mini  ixyon' ni  xye,  he  works  very  rap¬ 
idly  (p.  164:  22).  inxyon'xti,  making 
haste  (26:  29),  very  quickly  (p.  160: 
1,  3). 

imahin/,  to  paddle,  use  an  oar  {yimahin', 
nkimahin';  pi.,  i'maxtu',  yimaxtu',  nki- 
maxtu'). — wite'di  ko  nkimahin'  dande' 
naha'diya71,  I  will  paddle  the  boat  to¬ 
morrow. 
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ina'  or  inayan/,  the  sun. — ina'  hu '  unni', 
the  sun  is  coming — said  when  his  first 
rays  appear  above  the  horizon,  ina ' 
ha'kanaki' ,  the  sun  comes  out;  sunrise. 
ina '  taho',  “the  sun  falls,”  sunset 
(Bj.,  M.).  Mi'  Ina'  ho  dusi '  on'xa 
etuxa',  behold  the  Sun  had  been  taken, 
they  say  (3:  15).  ina '  hoode',  the  sun 
shines.  Ina '  kuwo '  dedi'  etuxa',  they 
say  that  the  Sun  went  up  on  high 
(3:  23).  inayan'  ko'wa  de'di,  the  sun 
moved,  inaya n'  ko'kxahe'nik  te'hinye 
ki  ima'hki  xyo',  before  the  sun  moves  I 
will  surely  kill  you  as  (or  where)  you 
recline  (2:  24).  ina'  hu'ye  wa'yan, 
“toward  the  coming  of  the  sun,”  east¬ 
ward  (?) .  ina '  dolin',  or  ina'  don'honni', 
“sees  the  sun,”  a  clock,  ina '  doHii' 
yi'nki,  or  ina '  donhonyinki' ,  “small 
(one)  sees  the  sun,”  a  watch.  ( Also 
7:  8;  19:  2;  29:  39.) — in  or  nahiHe',  a 
moon  or  month.  in '  sonsa ',  one 
month.  in'  nonpa' ,  two  months.  in' 
nasW,  “long month,”  March.  nahiHe' 
kunuxka',  full  moon.  nahiHe '  adopi' 
(or  atopi),  or  nahiHe'  atoho',  new 
moon  (see  topi).  nahiHe'  u'di,  the 
moon  is  coming.  nahiHe'  sonsa',  one 
moon  or  month  ( =  in  sonsa).  nahiHe ' 
taho',  the  moon  has  set. 

Indoke',  a  male  animal. — nsa  xntoki'  (or 
Xndoke'  ?),  a  buffalo  bull. 

Uni  or  iniyan,  his  elder  brother  (real  or 
potential),  including  his  father’s  broth¬ 
er’s  son  older  than  himself  (yi'ni(yan) , 
nkini' (yan) ;  voc.,  hiHii'). — i'ni  noxti', 
or  i'niyan  noxti',  his  eldest  brother. 
yi'ni  noxti',  thy  eldest  brother. — 
inon'ni,  her  real  or  potential  elder 
sister,  including  her  father’s  brother’s 
daughter,  if  older  than  she  ( yinon'ni , 
nkinoHii')  (26:40).  inon'ni  noxti' ,  her 
eldest  sister. 

ini,  to  get  well. — ayi'ni,  you  get  well 
(28  :  93,  103,  111),  nki'ni,  I  get  well 
(28:  94,  104,  112). 

inixyi,  to  play  roughly  with  something 
(28:  62,  64). 

Instodi',  his  elbows  (insto'di,  nsto'di;  Xn- 
sto'tu,  Xnsto'tu,  nstotu'). — instodi'  spe- 
wayan ',  his  right  elbow.  Instodi'  ka- 
skani',  his  left  elbow. 

isa',  thicket  (14:  29;  16:  3)  (cf.  itcilca'). 

iskixpa',  a  weasel. 


itcitca',  brush  (undergrowth)  (28:  5) 
(cf.  isa). 

itci'tcoki',  a  comforter  (for  a  bed), 
ita,  itani',  ita*'  (20:  14,  16,  23,  24), 
itan/ni(20: 10;  26:  30), haita'ni, mor¬ 
tar. — itaplca',  a  pestle,  neto'pka,  pestle 
(G.). 

itap,  itkap,itxap  (cf.  iHzxapka' ) . — itap- 
xkin' ',  a  floor.  (The  same  persons  gave 
another  word  for  floor,  ihkapxkini.) 
UapxkW  toxma'hki,  he  is  lying  on  the 
floor,  hai'txapka' ,  a  plank,  itka'pxka 
or  itxa'pxka  itcldo'yonni' ,  a  plane. 
ite'  (or  contracted  to  te),  his  or  her 
forehead  ( i'yite ',  tinkite;  itetu',  i'yitetu', 
ti'nkit'etu').  In  one  instance  (see  be¬ 
low)  itt,  is  rendered  “face”;  compare 
the  Dakota,  in  which  there  is  but  a 
slight  difference  between  face  (ite)  and 
forehead  {it’ e).  kanx  te'  asaH ,  “w'hite- 
faced bee,”  the bumblebee(afeo 26:  91). 
teuso',  the  eyebrows. 

itka. — ilka'yan,  inside,  within,  in. — it- 
ka'yan  inpi',  to  lay  a  large  object  in 
something.  itka'yan  xahe'yi ,  to  put  a 
curved  object  in  something.  itka'yan 
tcudi ',  to  put  a  number  of  small  objects, 
as  seeds,  in  something;  to  plant  or 
sow  (?).  itka'yan  ustki ',  to  stand  a  tall 
object  in  something.  an'xu  itka'yan , 
within  the  stone,  itka'yan  tcu'di,  to 
put  a  number  of  small  objects,  as  seeds, 
in  something  (itka'yan  i'tcudi,  itka'yan 
unk  tcu'di;  itka'yan  tcutu',  itka'yan 
i'tcutu,  itka'yan  Idnktcutu').  ha'awitka, 
under  the  leaves  (17:  18).  akutxyi' 
itka'yan,  under  or  within  yonder  book 
(p.  139:  11).  hama  itka'yan,  under  or 
in  the  ground  (p.  139:  13).  (i'tkd,  into 
'  the  house  (28: 1 ;  3 1 : 10).  ukpe  itkaxeye, 
to  put  a  curved  object  within  the 
blanket.  (Also  18:  18;  p.  152:  5,  6,  7. ) 
iya. — iya'daha',  to  be  with  them;  he  is 
with  them,  a'yiya'daha',  you  (thou) 
are  with  them,  nki'yadaha' ,  1  am 
with  them,  yiya'daha',  he  is  with  you 
(pi.) .  nyi'yadaha' ,  I  am  with  you  (all). 
iya'dahatu',  they  are  with  them,  a'yi- 
ya'daliatu',  you  (pi.)  are  with  them. 
nki'yadahatu',  we  are  with  them. 
yiya'daliatu',  they  are  with  you  (pi.). 
nyi'yadghatu',  we  are  with  you  (pi.). 
ewande'  ya'hkiya'daha',  he  is  with  us. 
ayindi'  ya'hkiyadaha',  you  (thou)  are 
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with  us.  e'we  yuke '  ya'nkiya' dghatu' , 
they  are  with  us.  ayinxtu'  ya'nkiya'- 
dgliatu ',  you  (pi.)  are  with  us. 
i'yan,  over  yonder. — hake'tu  i'yan ,  how 
do  they  call  over  yonder? 
iyan  (cf.  ki'yasi). — iyan'hin,  to  love  him 
or  her  (said  of  either  sex),  pi., 
iyan'xtu,  i'yanxtu ',  hin'hiyanxtu' .  hin'- 
hiyan'hin  xto'  (probably  means,  I  will 
surely  love  thee);  inyan'hinxti',  I  love 
thee  (you).  i'xkiyan'hin,  to  love 
himself  ( yi'xkiyan'hin,  nki'xkiyan'hin; 
i'  xkiyanxtu' ,  yi' xkiyanxtu' ,  nki'xkiyan- 
xtu').  ayinktayan,  her  pet  one  (deer) 
(28:  183). — kiyan'hin,  to  love  what  be¬ 
longs  to  another,  tolio'xk  kiyan'hin,  to 
love  another’s  horse.  toho'xkinkiyan'- 
hinxti',  I  love  your  horse  exceedingly. 
Mya'nite'pi,  to  like  the  property  of 
another  (to  like  one  on  account  of  his 
property,  or  on  account  of  what  he  has 
given)  (?)  ( ya'klya'nite'pi,  a'xkiya'- 
nite'pi).  i'nkiya'nitepi' ,  I  like  you  (for 
or  on  account  of  it)  (2:  22).  yan'xkiya'- 
nitepi',  he  likes  me,  or  you  like  me. 
toho'xk  i'nklya'nitepi' ,  I  love  and  pet 
your  horse. — ku'yanni',  to  hate;  he 
hates  him  ( kuyan'ni ,  nyan'ni).  kuyan'- 
xtuni'  (prefix  e'we  yuke'  ko) ,  they  hate 
him.  ayin'xtu  ko'  kuyan' xtuni' ,  ye  or 
you  hate  him.  ( nki'xtu  ko')  nyan'- 
xtuni',  we  hate  him.  ewande'  kuya'n- 
daliani',  he  or  she  hates  them,  ayi'ndi 
kuya'ndahani' ,  thou  hatest  them. 
nya'ndahani',  I  hate  them,  ef  we  yuke' 
ko  kuyan' xtudaliani' ,  they  hate  them. 
ayin'xtu  ko'  kuyan' xtudaliani' ,  ye  or  you 
hate  them,  nki'xtu  ko'  nyan'xtuda- 
hani',  we  hate  them.  innyan'ni(±na'), 
I  hate  you.  ewande'  kuyan' yanni' ,  he 
hates  me.  ayi'ndi  kuyan'yanni' ,  you 
(sing.)  hate  me.  innyan' xtuni',  we  hate 
thee,  innyan' dahani',  I  hate  you  (pi. ). 
innyan' xtudaliani' ,  we  h£tte  you  (pi.). 
ewande'  ku'yanyan' daliani' ,  he  hates  us. 
ayi'ndi  kuyan'yandghani' ,  thou  hatest 
us.  e'we  yuke'  ko  ku'yanyan' xtudaliani', 
they  hate  us.  ayin'xtu  ko'  kuyan'yan- 
xtu' dahani',  ye  hate  us.  anya'di  nyan'ni, 
I  hate  (the)  man  (3:  11).  nkin'hiyan'- 
nixti',  I  do  not  like  it  at  all. 
in. — inni  or  hini,  to  drink  (ayin'ni,  nkin'ni). 
in'  on'kri&,  he  drank  (in  the  past),  he 
had  drunk  it.  ani'  in  te',  he  wished  (or, 


wishes)  to  drink  water,  ani'  apin'  te, 
did  (or,  do)  you  wish  to  drink  water? 
ani'  nkin  te',  I  wish  (or,  wished)  to 
drink  water,  i'  ha'nde,  he  was  drink¬ 
ing  (lit.,  he  continued  drinking);  this 
use  of  instead  of  hini  or  inni,  is  puz¬ 
zling.  ani '  hi  ondi',  he  was  drinking 
water  slowly  (ani'  yin  onde',  ani'  nkin 
ondef,  ani'  in'tu  onde',  ani'  yin'tu  onde', 
ani'  nkin'tu  onde').  ani'  hini',  to  drink 
water  (ani'  ayi'ni,  ani'  nki'ni).  ini'hin; 
ini'hin  ha'nde,  he  was  drinking  (=he 
continued  drinking);  the  use  of  inihint 
instead  of  hini  or  inni,  is  puzzling,  ayin, 
you  drink  (28:  253).  ayinni',  you  did 
not  drink,  ani'  kiya'  ayinni '  dande', 
you  shall  not  drink  again  of  the  water 
from  the  well  (1:6).  ani'  i'kin  te', 
do  you  wish  to  drink  water?  a  case 
of  “hapax  legomenon.”  nihon' yinki' , 
a  tin  cup,  probably  means  “small 
drinking  vessel.” — duniy'i',  (1)  to  be 
drunk,  i'duniyk,  you  are  or  were  drunk. 
nduni'yK,  I  am  or  was  drunk  ( duniyetu', 
i'duniyetu',  nduni'yetu).  (2)  to  cause  to 
be  drunk;  to  make  another  drunk. 
duni'hayt,  you  made  him  drunk. 
duninkl  (contr.  from  duni'hifiM ) ,  I 
made  him  drunk.  (AIso24l‘.  2,  3,  8.) 
inda/ ! ,  well!  (27:  6). 
inda  (cf.  da,  to  gather,  and  de,  to  go). — 
inda'hi,  to  hunt,  seek  (ayinda'hi,  nkin- 
da'lii;  indaxtu,  ayindaxtu,  nkindaxtu). 
nyin'dahi,  I  seek  you.  i'yinda'hi,  he 
seeks  you.  ya'nkinda'lii,  he  seeks  me. 
hiya'nkinda'hi,  you  seek  me.  Subse¬ 
quently  given  thus:  yanxkindahi,  you 
seek  for  me.  yanxkin'dahi,  he  seeks  for 
me.  i'nkinda'hi,  I  seek  for  thee  ( you ) . 
onti  yan'  e'yan  hi'  ason '  tan'  inda'hi 
hande'txyan,  when  the  Bear  reached 
there,  he  was  seeking  a  large  brier 
patch  (2:  4).  lia' me  tan'  0n  inda'hi 
ande'  txye,  he  was  seeking  a  large  bent 
tree  (2 : 13)  (cf.  hane).  i'yinda'hi  yuke' di 
ko'  ayande'yuwa'yan  nda'ld  hani',  hef  di 
Tcdtkanadi',  “When  they  are  seeking 
you  (as  they  move),  I  will  go  toward 
the  place  where  you  shall  be,”  said  the 
Rabbit  (2:  29,  31).  inda'xtu',  the 
sought  her  (26:  28).  (Also  18:  10, 
20:  19;  23:  14;  26  :  72;  28:  181, 182, 
187;  31:  32;  p.  148  passim.) 
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^de',  dung,  manure,  feces;  to  dung,  to 
go  to  stool  ((lyin' dZ,  nkin'de).  toho'xk 
ind^,  horse  manure,  wak  indy,  cow 
manure.  ma'xiindy,  chicken  manure.  — 
inttti',  the  anus;  a  bird’s  vent.  intiti' 
tpy,  the  orifice  itself.  (Also  25:  1,  6.) 

inkan/,  inkan/,  ikan/  (28:  53,  54,  84), 
kan,  (28:  52)  cord,  line,  muscle, 
sinew. — Inkan'  ndu'si  na'iinkihi'  xye'ni 
inske'yanke'  henci'ni,  I  wished  to  get  the 
cord,  but  I  was  scared  (off)  every  time 
(3:  18,  22;  28:  56). — nkinkan ',  my 
sinews  (28:  56).  kankonni'  (lcan  = 
inkan),  a  noose,  a  trap  (3:  8,  13,  14). 
kudeska '  kankonni' ,  bird  trap.  (Also  3: 
22;  28  :  56)  ita'  kan,  deer  trap  (28: 
187).  kankon',  trapping  (28:  30). — 
ankada  (28:  201),  ankada',  ankada'k, 
ankada' ki,  ankadaki  (28:  189).  anka- 
daka  (28:  190),  ankada'ka,  cord, 
string,  thread,  ankada'  yinki'  daksu'ki, 
to  bite  a  string  in  two.  ankada'k  miska', 
“fine  cord”:  thread  (?).  an'sad'dki' 
a'nkada'ki  udu'xtan,  to  thread  a  needle. 
koxode'  nika'  a'nkada'ka  yonni',  “the 
spider  makes  little  cords,”  a  spider 
web. — unktca'ki,  thread,  sewing  cotton, 
string,  unktca'ki  miska',  fine  thread. 
This  word  seems  to  be  a  synonym  of 
ankada'. — J.  0.  D. 

inke',  so  (28:  14). 

Fnkijtolet  him  go,  to  release  him;  to  aban¬ 
don  or  leave  a  person  or  place  (ayi'nki, 
nki'nki )  (p.  140:  31). — iyi'nki,  he  let 
you  go,  let  you  loose,  nyi'nki,  I  let 
you  go.  yanki'nki,  he  (or  you)  let  me 
go.  i'ftkidaha'  a'de,  release  (or,  loose) 
them  and  they  go.  in'x  kida',  release 
him  and  let  him  go.  yankin' x  nda',  re¬ 
lease  me  and  I  go,  let  me  go!  (1:  12). 
yankinxtu'  nka'da,  release  us  (sic)  and 
we  go,  let  us  go !  yankin' x,  to  release  me. 
yankin' x  nda',  release  me  and  I  go,  let 
me  go!  inx,  to  let  alone  (p.  140  :  27,  28, 
29,  30).  in'xkan  na,  let  it  (the  standing 
object)  alone  (p.  163:  30).  in' xkanda' , 
let  him  (who  is  going  about,  a'nde) 
alone!  (p.  163:  31).  inxk  naiiki',  let 
him  (the  sitting  one)  alone!  (p.  163: 
32;  p.  164:  1,  4).  yankin'x  nkanda', 
let  me  be  (if  I  am  moving,  fikande)l 
(p.  164:  5,  6,  10).  indaha'te,  let  them 
alone!  (p.  165:  4,  5,  6).  in'kix,  he  left 
him  and  (28:  40).  ayin'ktuni',  do  not 


ye  let  him  go  (28:  119).  indaha'x,  you 
let  them  alone  (28: 160). — kiflkini',  not 
to  let  him  go  (kdyi'rlgni,  nki'Ugni). 
kiyi'ngni,  he  did  not  release  you.  nyi'- 
ngni  dande',  I  will  not  let  you  go.  ( Also 
23:  20;  28:  90,  122,  152,  162;  p.  150: 
31,  32;  p.  164:  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10; 
p.  165:  5,  6.) 

i'nkidudU,  to  mix  together,  as  water  and 
grease,  or  as  earth  and  manure  (i'nki- 
du'haye',  i'nkiduhunke')  (cf.  du). 
inkxapka/,  shingles  (cf.  itap  and  xyap- 
ka). — inka'pxkini' ,  the  floor  (of  a  white 
man’ s  house ) .  Another  word  for  floor 
was  given  by  the  same  persons:  itapxkin,- 
also,  ti  u'xkunni'.  (See  ti. ) 
inkowa',  by  itself:  of  its  own  accord  (cf. 
i). — inkowa '  pidwi'  hull' ,  it  crumbled 
and  fell  of  its  own  accord,  as  plaster  or 
a  decayed  stump,  inkoiva' pidcpi'  taho', 
it  slipped  off  of  its  own  accord,  as  a  belt 
from  a  wheel,  and  fell  (also  20:  19). 
inlco'wa,  he  depends  on  him  (or  her)  to 
protect  him  (p.  154: 37) .  ayinko'wa,  do 
you  depend  on  him  (or  her)  to  protect 
you?  (p.  154  :  38).  fikinko'wa,  I  de¬ 
pend  on  him  to  protect  me  (p.  155:  1 ). 
nyinko'wa,  1  depend  on  you  to  protect 
me  (p.  155:2).  yaiikinko'wa,  he  de¬ 
pends  on  me  to  protect  him  ( p.  155:3). 
inks. — nki'ilksu,  I  want  fresh  meat 
(22:4).  inksiyo',  meat  (p.  121:14). 
i'nksu  wa'  di,  he  wants  fresh  meat  ex¬ 
ceedingly  (or  greatly)  (p.  157:  19). 
ayi'nksu  voa'di,  have  you  a  strong  desire 
for  fresh  meat?  (p.  157:  20).  nki'nksu 
wa'di,  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  fresh 
meat  (p.  157:  21). 
inktcan/hi,  next  to  her  (26:  43). 
inpF,  hinpi/,  to  put  or  lay  down  a 
large  (horizontal)  object  on  something 
(ay in' pi,  nkipi ';  in'pitu',  ayin'pitu,  nki'~ 
pitu ). — itka'yan  inpi to  put  a  large  or 
horizontal  Object  in  something,  dukxi- 
Ickc'  han'  in' pi  han'  kyan'liixne'di,  he 
tied  him  and  laid  him  down  and  was 
scolding  him  as  he  stood  (?)  (1:  15). 
(Also  p.  l42:  24.)  kinpi',  (he)  laid 
him  down  (21:  16). 

in/pudahi/,  to  protect. — in'pHdglii'  dSdi, 
to  go  with  him  to  protect  him  (p.  147: 
10 ) .  likin' pftdghi'  nde'di,  I  go  ( or  went ) 

-  with  him  to  protect  him  (p.  147:  11). 
nyin'p(idghi'  nde'di,  I  go  with  you  to 
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protect  you  (p.  147:  12).  yankin' - 
pMahi'  ide'di,  you  go  with  me  to  pro¬ 
tect  me  (p.  147:  13). 

inska/,  a  skunk. — inska '  ti  kwia'yan  xV 
nanki',  a  (or,  the)  skunk  is  sitting  under 
ine  house. 

inske,  greedy  (19:  15). — ahin'ske,  he  was 
greedy  (22:  7,  12).  ahin'sketan' ,  cov¬ 
etous  (19:  18).  ahisk fond  of  it,  be¬ 
grudged  it  to  anyone  else;  was  greedy 
(14:  23). 

inske,  to  be  scared,  frightened,  alarmed 
( hayin' ske,  or  ayin'sM,  nkinsM'). — tcl'- 
dlka  i'wahe'di,  why  did  you  cry  out? 
nkinsk W  nixki',  because  I  was  scared. 
ekikan'  Qn'ti  yandi '  insW han  yahe'yan 
de'  sin'hinxkan ,  etc.,  and  then  the  Bear 
was  much  scared  and  went  off  very  far, 
and  when  he  stopped  and  stood  (listen¬ 
ing?),  etc.  (2:5,  6). — dske'yZ,  to  cause 
one  to  be  scared,  to  scare  him  ( inske'haye', 
inske'Mfike').  inske'hiye',  he  scared 
you.  inske' hinyy,  I  scared  you.  ewan- 
def  inske'yankZ',  he  scared  me.  ayindi ' 
inskdyanke' ,  you  scared  me.  inske'hin- 
ya '  dande',  I  will  scare  you. — Jdnske/- 
ybii ',  not  to  scare  him  (kinske'haymi/ , 
kinske'MfikZni').  kinske'hiyeni',  he  did 
not  scare  you.  kinske'hinyeni' ,  I  did  not 
scare  you.  kinske'hinyeni'  dande' ,  I  will 
not  scare  you.  ewande'  kinske ' yafikeni', 
he  did  not  scare  me.  ayindi '  kinske' - 
yaflktni',  you  did  not  scare  me.- in'si- 
hi'xti,  to  be  much  afraid  of.  elan'  ason ' 
poska '  in'sihi'xti  ma'nki,  t'di ,  then  he 
said  that  he  lay  in  great  fear  of  a  brier 
patch  (1:16).  ason' ayin'sihi'xti  ko ',  ason ' 
in/nonda'hi  na,  as  you  are  in  such 
dread  of  briers,  I  will  throw  you  into 
briers  (1:17.)  ason'  nkin'sihi'xti,  I  am 
in  great  fear  of  briers  (1:  19).  insin- 
hin'xti,  he  is  much  afraid  of  (25:  5). 
(Afeo  25:  4;  26:  18;  28:  175.) 

insu  or  insu/di,  a  tooth,  teeth,  his  tooth 
or  teeth  ( ayinsu(di )  nkinsu(di)’,  insutu', 
ayinsutu',  nkin'mtu').—in'su  sonsa',  one 
tooth.  insu'  kagi'  ki'giksZ'di,  to  gnash 
the  teeth,  in'su  tu'diyan ,  roots  of 
teeth.  insu'  ptgaxka ' ,  the  “  wide 
teeth,”  the  incisors.  insu'  pstinti', 
“sharp  teeth,”  canine  teeth.  insu '  tu- 
dti'}  “long  teeth,”  canine  teeth.  nkin- 
su '  putsa'  di'xtca,  the  sharpness  of  my 
teeth  is  all  gone.  nkin' sudinskikse' di, 
I  gnash  my  teeth,  yatkin'  insudi',  jaw 
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teeth,  insu '  nedi ',  to  have  the  tooth¬ 
ache  ( ayin'su  ne'di,  nkin'su  ne'di).  in¬ 
su  ne'  onni',  the  toothache.  Insu'M- 
tco'na,  Ancient-one-with-crooked-teeth 
(26:  45,  55,  80).  ( Also  21:  1,  4,  14, 16.) 
intc,  old. — hayasa'hi  intcya',  an  aged  In¬ 
dian  man.  intctlcya',  old  (20:  16).  in- 
titcya',  old  man  (24:  11;  28:  29,  43,  44). 
hanya'  in'tcya  txa,  “people  all  old  men,” 
the  ancients,  the  people  of  the  olden 
times.  tsi'pintcya',  “old  man  hun¬ 
dred,  ’  ’  one  thousand.  Ma  iHci'na,  An¬ 
cient  -  of  -  turkey  -  gobblers  (8:  2,  5). 
nyan'intcya',  0,  my  old  man!  (Also 
20  :  26;  22:  15;  p.  157:  30.) 
intce. — ka'iHce,  to  creak,  as  shoes, 
Unkwa'xi  nka'iHce,  my  shoes  creak,  ka'- 
iHcedi',  to  cause  to  creak,  as  shoes  (ka'- 
iHcehayi' di,  ka'intcehinke'di ) . 
intcinpon/,  gall  (cf.  tdnpon ). — o'  iHcinpon', 
fish  gall. 

inti',  indb,  or  i/ndiyan/  (Bk.),  an  egg; 
eggs.  The  word  for  vent,  inftti,  gives  a 
reason  for  preferring  inti'  to  indi '  and 
indiyan'  for  egg  (J.  0.  D.). — o  inte' , 
“fish  egg,”  roe.  ind  ahi',  an  eggshell 
(Bk.).  i'ndsanyan'  (=indi+san),  the 
white  of  an  egg  ( Bk. ) .  i'ndsiyan '  ( =in- 
di-\-sidi) ,  the  yelk  or  yolk  of  an  egg 
(Bk.). 

inti/ . — yukpi'  inti',  the  calf  of  the  leg 
in/tka  or  i^tka',  a  star,  stars.— in'tka  ni- 
tan'yan,  “big  star,”  the  morning  star. 
inka'  poska',  “stars  in  a  circle,”  the 
Pleiades,  inka'  pa'  panan',  “stars  all 
heads  (?),”  three  large  stars  in  a  row, 
near  the  Pleiades.  in'tka  tanlxin',  ‘  ‘  a 
running  star,”  a  meteor,  in'tka  si'nd, 
on  yan',  “where  the  stars  have  tails,” 
the  Aurora  Borealis. 

into,  indo,  brave,  proud  (cf.  ayinsihin  un¬ 
der  si).—  intoxti'  (Bj.,  M.),  indoxti'( Bk.), 
to  be  brave  ( ayin '  toxti',  nkin'  toxti'). 
han'ya  intoxti',  a  brave  man.  iHohef - 
danyi,  she  finished  making  him  brave 
(17:  2).  indokinyt,  proud  (p.  157:  12). 
kindo'kinha'tl  keni,  I  am  not  proud  (p. 
157:  13).  indo'kini'nkiyl,  I  am  proud 
of  you  (p.  157:  13).  (Also  17:  4;  21: 
23;  p.  157:  9,  10.) 

in'tuhe/di,  he  is  ready  (in  anger)  (p. 
i42:  7). 

ka,  what,  something,  somewhat,  stxpka  , 
supka ',  somewhat  black,  tcutka,', 
somewhat  (or,  a  sort  of)  red.  kaka  , 
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what  sort  or  kind?  anya'  Jcaka'  ye' ho n  tef 
ha'nde  Uuxa'  Tc&'tkanadi',  the  Rabbit 
(for  some  time)  had  been  wishing  to 
know  what  sort  of  person  this  was 
(3:  3). — Jca'wa,  (1)  what?  Tca'wa  dedege/, 
what  do  you  call  it?  (Bj.,  M.); 

subsequently  given  as,  kawat  de'tiM, 
what  is  this?  ka'wa  nkye'huntvni' 
naxo',  nkan'yasa'xtu  hi',  when  we  were 
(or,  lived  as)  Indians  in  the  past,  we 
knew  nothing  (5:  6).  ka'wa  liena'ni, 
everything,  ka'wa  ni'ki  na'x  kan  o'  tike 
ya'nde  na',  he  (the  Rabbit)  was  there 
at  length,  but  he  (the  Bear?)  sat 
without  any  thing  for  him  (2: 16).  (2) 

Who?  ewanya'di  yande'  ka'wa,  who 
is  yonder  running  man? — ka'wa  xohi ', 
“something  ancient”:  an  elephant. 
ka'waxti'  xyZ,  said  when  one  feels  sorry 
for  a  poor  or  unfortunate  person,  ka- 
waxti '  xyk  fyiki'xti  na,  poor  fellow!  he 
was  poor  enough  already  (without  hav¬ 
ing  this  additional  misfortune)!  ka'¬ 
waxti '  xyl,  e'tiki'yoHu'  ya,  poor  fellow! 
I  feel  sorry  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  you. — kawayan',  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  k(ink(inyan' ,  ka'wayan ' 
ndu'si  xye'ni,  inske'yanke' ,  0  grand¬ 
mother,  I  would  have  taken  something 
or  other,  but  it  scared  me  (3: 16,  17). — 
ka'wak,  what?  ka'wak  ya'tct,  what  is 
its  name?  hanya'di  ka'wak  ya'tce,  what 
is  the  man’s  name?  a'xti  ka'wak  ya'tcS, 
what  is  the  woman’s  name?  tcu'hki 
ka'wak  ya'tci,  what  is  the  dog’s  name? 
(Bk.).  ka'wak  ka'neni' ,  “what  he  did 
not  find”:  he  found  nothing  (1:  4). — 
ka'wat,  what?  ka'wat  de'tikZ,  what  is 
this?  (given  at  first  as,  ka'wa  dedege'). 
ka'wat  S'tiJc&,  what  is  that? — kawake', 
what?  kawaW  hi'yatce,  what  is  your 
name?  ka'wak  hlWyZ  xo',  what  is  he 
(or  she)  saying?  ka'wakehi' ,  what?  in 
what  manner?  ka'wakkhi'  yatc  on'ni, 
what  does  he  call  it?  ka'wakehi'  yatc 
nkon'ni,  I  do  not  call  it  anything  (here 
the  negative  is  marked  by  the  initial 
k  and  the  final  ni).  ka'wakehi'  yatci/, 
what  is  its  name?  anyadi'  ka'wakehi' 
yatct/,  or,  lianyadi'  kawa'kehi  yatci',  what 
is  the  man’s  name?  ka'wake'hi  yatci ' 
kika',  I  wonder  what  his  name  is! 
ka'wak’Shi  yatci',  what  is  his  name? 
ka'wa  hlpe'ta,  whose?  ti  san '  nonpa ' 
ama'nki  ko  ka'wa  tupe'ta  ti',  whose  are 


those  two  white  houses?  ( Also  7:  1; 
8:  13,  29;  9:  3;  10:  11,  14;  19:  23.)— 
ka'ta,  whose?  toho'xk  ne  ka'ta,  whose 
horse  is  this?  waka'  ne  ka'ta,  whose 
cow  is  this?  a^se'pi  ne  ka'ta,  whose 
ax  is  this?  psde'hi  ne  ka'ta,  whose 
knife  is  this?  akue'  na'nki  ka'ta,  whose 
hat  is  this? 

ka!,  Oh!  (exclamation)  (22:  8),  said  in 
ridicule  (28:  232). 

kade'  (=English,  cord). — ayan'  kdde',  a 
cord  of  wood. 

kagifi — insu'  kagi '  kigikse'di,  to  gnash  the 
teeth. 

kaha,  to  mean. — peti'  he  yan  ko  ka'wa 
kaha'  e'tike  he'tu,  what  do  they  mean 
wrhen  they  say  “fire”?  (p.  156:  12). 
ka'wak  ikaha '  etikaye'di,  what  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  that?  (p.  156:  13). 
ka'wak  xka'ha,  what  I  meant  (p.  156: 
15).  ‘ ‘fire’ ’  nke'  yan  ko  pe'ti xka'ha, when 
I  say  “fire”  I  mean  pe'ti  (p.  156:  16). 
ayintk  inkaha'  nke'xyan,  I  meant  you 
when  I  said  it  (p.  156:  17).  inka'- 
hadgha,',  I  mean  you  (pi.)  (p.  156:  18). 
ya'nkaha'daha' ,  he  means  us  (p.  156: 
19).  iya'nkakaha'daha'  wo,  do  you 
mean  us?  (p.  156:  20).  ya'nkakaha'- 
tudaha',  they  mean  us  (p.  156:  21). 

kahoye',  a  grave  (under  ground)  = 
amaxi'. 

kahudi',  a  necklace. — aho'  kahudi',  abone 
necklace,  kudeska'  xohi'  ptcun  kaliudi', 
a  necklace  made  of  the  bills  of  the  red 
bird  called  ‘ ‘  kudSska  xohi,”  or  ancient 
bird. 

Kama/ntci. — Kama'ntci  ha^ya',  the  Co¬ 
manche  people. 

kana,  in  the  past  (10:  22). — kana'fdci,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  past  (10:  22). 

kanateki',  a  tick. 

kaskani',  on  the  left,  the  left,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  spewayan,  the  right. — 
asanhin '  kaskani',  the  left  arm.  isi '  kas- 
kani',  the  left  foot,  kaskani'wa,  kaska- 
niwa(  p.  130:  6),  on  the  leftside,  on  the 
left.  fi'nkalc&tciin'  ka'skani'wa  pahi, 
my  lefteve  is  sore,  i'nixu'xwi  ka'skani'¬ 
wa  ne'di,  does  your  left  ear  pain? 

ka'tcidikte',  ka'tcidikte'  (10:  9),  kas- 
dikte',  an  ant — generic. — ka'tcidikle' 
supi ',  a  black  ant.  ka'tcidikte'  teti',  a 
red  ant.  Ka'lcidiktena' ,  The  Ancient  of 
Ants  (12:  1,2).  kascttktZ'  ti,  an  ant  hill. 
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katcfi.nhi/,  a  paddle, 
kawa,  a  little  farther  (20:  29;  p.  155:  7). 
kayadF,  to  rip  (see  sa). 
kaye,  to  give  away. — kaye  de'di,  he  has 
gone  to  give  it  away  (p.  154:  11).  i'kay 
ide'di,  did  you  go  to  give  it  away?, 
(p.  154:12).  xka'yi  nde'  di,  I  went  to 
give  it  away  (p.  154:  13).  ka'ye  a'de, 
they  have  gone  to  give  it  away 
(p.  154: 14).  ka'yeaya'de ,  didyou  (pi.) 
go  to  give  it  away?  (p.  154:  15). 
i Wye  nlea'de,  we  went  to  give  it  away 
(p.  154: 16).  ka'ye  leu,  he  is  returning 
after  having  given  it  away  (p.  154: 17). 
ka'ye  hin,  he  has  come  to  give  it  away 
(p.  154:  18).  i'kaye  a'yin'hin,  have 
you  come  to  give  it  away?  (p.  154:  19). 
xka'ye  nkinhin',  I  have  come  to  give  it 
away  (p.  154:  20). 

kan,  a  fern,  imperative  ending  of  verbs 
ending  in  di,  ye,  uni. — konicka '  pstu- 
gon'kan,  put  a  cork  in  the  bottle!  akue' 
xehe'ka.n,  hang  up  th e  h  at !  xti'wiyekan', 
turn  or  set  it  upside  down !  doxpe '  nask 
on'kan,  put  on  the  coat!  dtikse'kan, 
sweep  it! 

kan. — akan',  to  lean  against,  to  come  in 
contact  with  an  object  and  stop  ( yaka n' 
or  aya'kan,  nka'kan  Gr  nkakan').  na- 
ha'd  akan',  the  boat  came  against  it  and 
stopped. — akan '  Idaho'  [yalca11'  ktaho ', 
nkakan'  ktahe/):  kohi'xti  akan '  Idaho', 
to  make  fall  from  a  height  by  weight 
or  pressure,  as  by  leaning  against. 
xwuhi'xti  akan'  ktalio',  to  make  topple 
and  fall  by  weight  or  pressure,  as  by 
leaning  against. 

kan,  ka  (8:  3),  kan,  (1)  an  objective  end¬ 
ing.— ^ waka'kan  kito'weye',  to  exchange 
cows.  (Also  6:  16;  7:  1.)  Tce'tkana'- 
lean,  the  Rabbit  (2:  24).  inayan'  ko'k- 
xahe'mk,  te'hinye  ki  ima'nki  xyo',  before 
the  sun  moves  (lit.,  the  sun  moves-not- 
when),  I  will  surely  kill  you  as  (or, 
where)  you  recline  (2:  24).  (2)  Marks 

the  instrument,  when  followed  by 
onha,  as  tca'kik  on'ha  kte'di,  he  hit  him 
with  his  hand  (1:  10,  11). 
kan,  into. — pe'tikan,  into  the  fire  (p. 
146:  27).  ani'lean,  into  the  water  (p. 
146:  28).  hama'  kudo'tcikan,  into  the 
mud  (p.  146:  30). — ani '  knedi ' ,  in  the 
water  (p.  139:  27).  ti  knedi',  in  the 
house  (p.  139:  28).  tanyan  knedi',  in 
the  town  (p.  139  :  29).  ayan  knedi', 


in  the  tree  (p.  140:  1).  pe'ti  knedi', 

in  the  fire  (p.  140:  2).  an'xu  knedi', 
in  the  rock  (p.  140:  3). 
kan/,  kan(6:  16;  9:  5),  (1)  if,  when  (at 
the  end  of  a  clause). — tarie'ks  hanyadi' 
ade'  yon '  hiya'nkuka'de  lean',  psde'hi 
ma'nkd<fe  panan'  ayindi'ta  dande' ,  if  you 
will  talk  to  me  in  Biloxi,  all  these 
(horizontal)  knives  shall  be  yours. 
atspan'hi  kte'  kan,  he  stuck  to  it  when 
he  hit  it  (1:  11).  naxte'  kan  atspan'1ii, 
when  he  kicked  it,  he  stuck  to  it  ( 1 : 12 ) . 
yahe'yan  di'  sin'hinxkan' ,  he  went  to  a 
distance,  and  when  he  stopped  and 
stood  (listening?),  etc.  (2:  6).  aya'nde 
kan'  e'tikinyon'ni  wo',  when  it  was  you 
did  I  treat  you  so?:  was  it  you  whom  I 
treated  so?  (2:  6,  7, 15).  kiduni'yan  ku 
kan'  duti '  oxpa',  when  he  (the  Rabbit) 
gave  him  (the  Bear)  the  young  canes, 
he  (the  Bear)  devoured  them  at  once 
(2:  8).  Tcetkana'  son'sa  akll'skusi'nki 
nax  kan',  On'ti  ya'ndi,  o'xpa,  when  the 
Rabbit  sat  mincing  a  single  piece  (of 
cane),  the  Bear  swallowed  all  (the 
pieces  given  him)  (2:  9).  “ha'me  tan> 
on'ni  nleati'  na,”  e  han'  hide'  kan  Tce't- 
kanadi'  ti'wo  de'di,  he  (the  Bear)  said, 
“I  dwell  in  a  large  bent  tree,”  and 
when  he  went  home,  the  Rabbit  went 
abroad  (2:  11,  12).  (2)  as,  because, 

since:  kani'ki  na'xkaHca  na' ,  I  have 
nothing  at  all  as  I  sit  (6:  4,  13).  tcut- 
capi'xti  kan/  ndutepi',  as  it  was  very 
slippery,  I  could  not  hold  it.  duteix'p 
kan  taho',  it  falls  because  it  slips  from 
his  grasp,  inksiyo '  stcuki '  kan  sanhan'- 
xtiyP,  as  the  meat  was  tough,  he  bore 
down  hard  on  it  (in  cutting) .  wahu' 
xohi'  ide'kan  nde'ni,  I  did  not  go  be¬ 
cause  it  hailed.—  elean/,  or  ikan',  then; 
ikan',  and  then  (8:  6,21;  9:  5)._  elean 
Toweyan/  eyan'  hi,  then  the  (distant) 
Frenchman  arrived  there  (1:14).  elean / 
ason/poska '  in'sihi'xti  ma'nlei,  e'di,  then 
he  (the  Rabbit)  said  that  he  was  (lit., 
he  lay)  in  great  fear  of  the  brier  patch 
(1:  16).  elean/,  uason/  apin' sihi'xti  ko', 
aSon/  in'nonda'hina,,>  as  you  are  in  such 
dread  of  a  brier  patch,  I  will  throw 
you  into  it,  said  the  Frenchman  ( 1:  16, 
17).  elean'  Tcetkana'  de'  on/xa,  then  the 
Rabbit  departed  (in  the  past) 
(2:  31). — ekaPhan'  ( =ekan  +  han),  ekan- 
han  (10:  8),  eleihan,  ekikan,  eleeha ^ 
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(9:  11;  11:  8),  ekekan'  (10:  11;  11:  7), 
and  then,  whereupon.  ekanhan'  ef wite- 
xti '  hena'ni  wax  de'  etuxa ' ,  and  then 
he  went  to  hunt  the  game  very  early 
each  morning,  ekanhan' 1  ‘ xki'tonui  ef yan 
nkihin'  xyo,”  uyi'hi  ha'nde  Tce'tkan- 
adi ',  and  then  the  Rabbit  was  con¬ 
tinually  thinking,  “I  will  get  there 
ahead  of  him ”( 1 :  2,14;  2:  17).  ekihan' 
tdptowe'di  Tce'tkanadi' ,  and  then  the 
Rabbit  made  a  pattering  noise  with 
his  feet  (2:  5).  ekihan'  tefyt  &  Tceft- 
kana'kan,  and  then  he  wished  to  kill  the 
Rabbit  (2 :  26,  .27) .  ekika n'  On'ti  yandi- 
insWhan  yahe'yan  de'  sin'hinxkan '  Tct/t- 
kanadi ' ,  etc. ,  whereupon  the  Bear  was 
alarmed  and  went  to  a  great  distance 
and  then  stopped  and  stood  (listening?) 
(2:  5,  6).  eke'di,  that  is  why  (11:  10). 
ekekan' k,  and  then  (7:  3).  e'keon'nidi, 
since  then  (7:14).  e'keon'ni,  therefore 
(9:  10,  13,  17;  11:  3).  ekeka n',  and 
then  (11:  7;  18:  4). — nika n',  as,  since 
(11:  2).  toho'xk  i'nku  nan'ni  nikan', 
yan'Una'xi  da'nde,  as  I  have  already 
given  you  a  horse,  will  you  be  a  friend 
to  me?  ayi'ndi  ko '  iya'nkaku'yan  i'nki- 
ya'nitepi '  yalie'tu  ko'he  nan'ni  nikan', 
Ui'kiyanlcon'nixyexyo',  when  you  enter¬ 
tained  me  I  liked  your  food  very  well 
and  ate  it  all,  but  now  when  I  give  you 
food,  why  do  you  treat  me  thus? 
(2:  22,  23). 

kaBhi',  to  dip  a  vessel  into  water,  etc. 
( ani '  kanhi',  arid  yi'kanhi'  and  nki'- 
kanhi' ) .  — ikan'hin,  she  dipped  up  (water) 
(10:  32).  inkan'hin,  to  dipup  water 
(28:  2;  31: 16,  29).  i'nkan,  to  dip  water 
(28:  131).  inkan'x,  to  dip  water 
(31:  14).  nkikanhin/ ,  I  dip  water 
(31:  23).  ikan'hinx,  (he)  dipped  water 
(31:  25). 

kanhi. — hakanhi',  to  tell  (what  has  been 
heard?)  ( haya'kanhi ,  nka'kanhi )  (cf. 
Jcdti).  ku'kikahin'ni,  he  did  not  tell 
about  it.  naxe  hakanhi,  to  tell  what  he 
hears. 

kanxB,  a  bee. — ka^x  te'  asan',  “white¬ 
faced  bee,”  the  bumblebee  or  humble- 
bee.  kan'x  konixka',  the  ‘  ‘  bottle  bee,  ’  ’ 
the  hornet  (so  called  because  of  the 
shape  of  its  nests,  which  it  makes  on 
boughs  of  trees) .  kanxko'nicka,  hornet 
nests  (31:  28,  30).  kanx  u'si  nask£', 
*  ‘  bee  with  a  long  sting,  ’  ’  a  wasp.  kanx 


v/st  naske '  yokxi',  a  wasp’s  nest,  ka^x 
atdnni',  “bee  grease,”  honey. 

ka^o'  or  kanxoyan/,  a  grandfather;  his 
or  her  grandfather;  including  father’s 
father,  mother’s  father,  husband’s 
father’s  father,  husband’s  mother’s 
father,  wife’s  father  and  wife’s  mother’s 
father  ( ika^xo '  or  i'kanxoyan',  xka^xo' 
or  xkanxoyan voc.,  xkanxo').  ( Also 
26  :  78,  84.) — kanxo'  a'kitko'xi,  a  great¬ 
grandfather:  includes  his  or  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  father’s  father,  father’s  mother’s 
father,  mother’s  father’s  father,  and 
mother’s  mother’s  father  ( dka^xo ' 
a'kitko'xi,  xkanxo'  a'kitko'xi). — kanxo' 
kitko'  a'kitko'xi,  a  great-great-grand¬ 
father:  includes  his  or  her  great-great¬ 
grandfathers  (paternal  and  maternal) 
(i'kanxo'  lcitko'  a'kitko'xi,  xkanxo '  kitko ' 
a'kitko'xi). — kanxo '  kitko'  kitko'  a'kitko'¬ 
xi,  his  or  her  great-great-great-grand¬ 
father:  includes  such  ancestors  on  both 
sides  ( i'kanxo '  kitko'  kitko'  a'kitko'xi, 
xkanxo'  kitko'  kitko'  a'kitko'xi). 

kantcayP,  a  mallard  duck  ( =kan'lc 
hayi'f)  (cf.  ansna). 

kdakayi/,  to  imitate  or  mock  the  words 
of  another  (i' kdakayi',  u'hku'kda'- 
kayi'). — ade  kdakayi,  “it  mocks  one’s 
words,”  a  mocking  bird. 

kde  (8:  4),  -kde  (8:  7),kide/  (28:  100, 
101),  for  some  time  (when  compounded 
with  time  words) :  until,  till.  ( Also  9: 
2;  14:  14;  15:  3;  19:  2;  20:  20,  25; 
28:  108, 109,124, 128, 129,  217;  p.  139: 
27,  28.) 

kde. — ason'ivan  kdedydk  ta'ho,  he  threw 
it  into  the  briers  (p.  139:  27).  asonwan 
kdehinke'k  ta'ho,  1  threw  it  into  the 
briers  (p.  139:  28). 

kde,  kde,  to  creep  up  on. — akde'di,  to 
creep  up  on  (-di,  causative),  akde'diye, 
I  creep  up  on  you.  akde'dinke',  I  creep 
up  on  him.  akde'dhaye',  I  creep  [he 
crept?]  up  on  him.  yakdedi'yedaha', 
did  you  creep  up  on  them?  akde'- 
dinkedaha',  I  crept  up  on  them,  nkakde'- 
dinkedaha',  I  crept  up  on  them. — 
kdedye',  to  creep  up  on,  as  game,  in 
order  to  surprise  and  kill  it  ( kdedhaye ', 
kdedhUnke') .  akude'diyS,  creeping  up  on 
(the  wolves)  (23:  19). 

kde'. — kctt'xi  (p.  119:  4,  5),  kd&'xyi, 
kudex{ 20:  17) , kude' xyi(2Q:  6,  41;  28: 
24),  (l)spotted,  striped,  kdtxtu',  they  are 
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spotted,  toho'xk  kdextu',  spotted  horses. 
toho'xk  tan'hin  ko  kde'xi,  or  kdexi'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  running  horse  is  spotted. 
toho'xk  nonpa '  tan'hin  a'manki'  ko  (or 
tan'hin  ha'maki )  kdt'xi  (or  kdexi'  xS,  w. 
sp. ),  the  two  running  horses  are  spotted. 
toho'xk  ha'tanhin  a'manki'  ko  kdtZ'xi  (or 
kdlxi'  xi,,  w.  sp. ),  the  running  horses  are 
(all)  spotted,  natci '  kdexi' ,  mackerel 
sky.  rides  kdZ'xi,  a  garter  snake.  (2) 
tattoo  marks.  (Betsy  Joe’s  grandmother 
had  marks  on  her  cheeks,  but  none  on 
her  forehead. ) — alio' ye  kde'xyi  tea' ye,  to 
mark  off  or  cancel  a  debt  ( alio'ye  kde'xyi 
tea' hay  e,  ah  o' ye  kde'xyi  tca'hunke ) . — kde- 
cku'decleta',  striped;  plural,  kdScku'de- 
dUatu'.  toho'xk  kdeckudedetatu'  da'ni 
yuke '  yanxan',  where  are  those  three 
striped  horses? — kdlxye'  (= kdexi + ye), 
to  draw  a  mark,  as  on  an  arrow  ( kde'x - 
yaye',  kde'xyinke ';  kdexyetu',  kde'x- 
yayetu',  kde'xyinketu').  kde'x  sidiye ' 

( =  kdixyi~\-sidi ),  “used  for  making 
yellow  spots  or  stripes,”  yellow  paint 
(Bk.).  kde'x  supiye ',  “used  for  mak¬ 
ing  black  stripes  or  spots,”  black  paint 
(Bk.).  kde'x  tcutiye',  “used  for  mak¬ 
ing  red  spots  or  stripes,”  red  paint 
(Bk.). — akutxyi ',  paper,  a  letter  (epis¬ 
tle).  akutxyi'  dusa'di,  to  tear  paper. 
akutxyi  tcake'di  na'hki  pateke '  ( =  akut¬ 
xyi'  pateke'  dusV ) ,  to  take  a  book  from 
the  place  (or  nail) .  where  it  hangs. 
axisa'x  akutxyi',  paper  money. 

akutxyi'  nkuka'de  xana ' ,  I  can  read 
(malesp.)  (4:1,5).  akutxyi'  akiptadi' 
“paper  folded  or  doubled,”  a  book 
( =  akutxyi  akiptgatgadi) .  akutxyi'  ha- 
pode',  wrapping  paper  (Bk. ) .  akutx'yi 
akiptga'tqadi',  “paper  lies  one  on 
another,”  a  book,  akutxyi'  on'ni 
or  a'kutxyi  on,  “makes  writing” 
or  “makes  books,”  a  pen  or  pencil. 
akutxyi '  onni' ,  to  write  ( akutxyi ' 
ayon'ni,  akutxyi'  nkon'ni).  akutxyi' 
nkon'  xana',  I  can  write  (male  sp. ). 
akutxyi'  nkon '  xa,  I  can  write  (fern.  sp. ). 
akutxyi'  on '  tu'xaya71',  ink.  akutxyi' 
pallin',  a  paper  sack .  akutxyi'  uka '  de  ti', 
“paper  talk-to  house,”  a  schoolhouse. 
akutxyi '  uka' de  tu'xayan',  a  news¬ 
paper  (“paper  to-talk-to”).  akHtxyi' 
ada'gonni ',  a  picture,  a  portrait  ( •’)  • 
(.4Zso  9:  8,  10;  11:2;  28:  17,  21.) 
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kdeke. — kdekedi',  to  cackle,  as  a  hen 
does. 

kdopka/,  deep  dish,  or  soup  plate. — 
musuda  kdopka,  an  earthenware  bowl, 
ke. — keye',  to  saw  {ke'haye',  k'eflednW). — 
yanke'onni  ( =yankey%-\-onni '),  “what  is 
used  for  sawing,”  a  saw.  yanke'onni ' 
yan  xan'ko  tca'kanmafiki' ,  where  is  the 
saw?  (HZsop.121:  25.)  yankeye' (ayan-\- 
keyZ  f) ,  to  use  a  saw,  to  saw  ( yanke'hay 8, 
yanke'liariM) .  yankeye'  pihedi',  he  can 
saw.  yankeye'  pi'liedi'din,  he  ought  to 
saw.  (ifeo  p.  121:  19,  20.) 
ke!,  nonsense!  (6:  9). 
ke,  ka  (16:8),  to  dig,  etc. — aye'kiya.n' 
tudiyan '  M  dut  itcu'  tca'yZ,  he  dug  around 
the  corn  and  pulled  it  all  up  by  the 
roots  (1:  3).  in'dutckZ'x,  when  they 
dig  it  up  by  (21:  19).  dutekfc',  to  dig  it 
up  (21:  20).  (^?so  21:  27;  28:  2.) 

nkakltu',  we  dig,  or  let  us  dig.  ani'  kya 
onni'k  nkakRu',  let  us  dig  a  well  (1:4). — 
kHi',  kyd'di,  to  dig,  scrape,  paw  the 
ground,  etc.  ( i'ky&di ,  xkd'di;  ky&tu ', 
i'kydlu,  xkdtu').  ani'  kydonni'  kedi'  xyo, 
he  must  dig  the  well  (alone)  (1:  5). 
tohoxka'  ama'  ke'di,  the  horse  pawed 
the  ground,  kuya'  kedi',  to  dig  under, 
undermine  (kuya'  ike' di,  kuya'  nke'di) . 
amaxi '  kedi',  to  dig  a  grave.— kikyd'di, 
to  scrape  for  some  one  (ya' kikyd'di, 
a'xklkyd'di;  kikydtu',  ya'Bkydtu',a'xldk- 
ydtu' ) .  i'nklkyd'di,  1  scraped  it  for  you. 
ya'xklkyd'di,  you  scraped  it  for  me. 
klkyd'  dande',  he  will  scrape  it  for 
him.  ya'klkyd'  da'nde,  will  you  scrape 
it  for  him?  a'xklkyd'  dande',  I  will 
scrape  it  for  him.  i'nkikya'  dande', 
I  will  scrape  it  for  you.  ya'xklkyd 
da'nde,  will  you  scrape  it  for  me?— 
Wkydni',  not  to  scrape  ( ku'yukye'ni , 
kxke'ni;  kdkyd'tuni',  ku'yukyd'tuni', 
kxke'tuni ').  kdkydni'  dande',  he  will 
not  scrape  it. 

kehe'ya11,  the  same,  identical. — kude'sk 
kehe'yan ,  the  same  bird. 
ketcB,  crooked. — Ayo'x  ketci',  Crooked 
Lake,”  Bayou  Larteau,  Louisiana, 
ke^ci,  bent  like  a  hook  (distinct  from 
ketci';  see  ktineki'). 

ki  or  ki,  to  carry. — kidi',  to  carry  some¬ 
thing  on  the  back  (yaki'di,  xki  di; 
kitu',  yakitu',  xkitu'.  Imperatives:  Id 
(to  a  child);  kikanko'  (man  to  man); 
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ki'tki'  (man  or  woman  to  woman);  ki- 
tate '  (woman  to  man);  kitu'  (to  chil¬ 
dren);  ki'takanko'  (man  to  men);  ki'- 
tqttiki'  (man  or  woman  to  women); 
kitatute'  (woman  to  men)).  i'ndita'yan 
kidi',  to  carry  his  own  property  on  his 
back  ( i'ndita'yan  yaki'di ,  i'ndita'yan 
xki'di).  klkidi',  to  carry  something  on 
the  back  for  another  {ya'  klkidi' ,  a'xkl- 
kidi';  klkitu',  ya'klkitu ' ,  a'xklkitu'). — 
killin',  kin'hin,  (14:  4)  to  bring  an  ob¬ 
ject  back  {i'kihin,  ti'nklkhin').  kl'kild71', 
to  bring  an  object  back  to  or  for  another 
{yakl' killin',  xkl'kihin' ) .  kyukihin',  to 
take  an  object  back  (y a' kyukihin', 
xkyti'kihin').  dusi '  dehan'  kyukihin' 
tcakedi',  take  it  off  (the  nail,  and 
then)  go  and  return  it  to  the  place  and 
hang  it  up.  xkytikihW  dandef ,  I  will 
take  it  back  for  him.  {Also  6:  15;  8: 
12;  14:  12,  14,  15;  22:  11;  26:  59; 
28:  25,  194,  250;  p.  142  :  24,  25,  26.) 

kl. — inayan'  kokxahe'nlk  te'hinyi  kl  i- 
ma'nki  xyo' ,  before  the  sun  moves  I  will 
surely  kill  you  as  (or,  where)  you  re¬ 
cline. 

klda/giya/,  the  edge  of  an  object. — klda'- 
giya '  dasi',  to  bite  out  a  piece  from  the 
edge,  klda'giya'  dusa'di,  to  tear  a  piece 
from  the  edge  of  an  object,  klda'giya' 
uksa'ki,  to  knock  or  chop  a  piece  from 
the  edge  of  an  object  with  an  ax,  etc. 

klde',  forcibly,  (28:  221,  223). — kldedi', 
expressing  forcible  action  (see  kte,  xte, 
klntci )  (11:  5) .  naxti'k  okdef,  kick  him 
and  make  him  go! 

klduni/,  the  young  growth  of  the  plant 
Arundinaria  macrosperma,  young  canes 
(2:  3)  (see  axoki). — kiduni'yan,  the 
young  canes  remote  from  the  speaker; 
those  young  canes,  kiduni'yan  ku  kan ' 
dull'  oxpa',  when  he  (the  Rabbit)  gave 
him  (the  Bear)  the  young  canes,  he 
(the  Bear)  devoured  them  at  once 
(2:8). 

klduspe',  (it)  sank  in  the  water  (15:7). — 
kldusptfrji,  to  cause  to  sink  in  (18:  4, 
8,  9).  isi'  pa  i'klduspc,  only  your  feet 
went  under  the  water  (p.  150:  8). 
tinted'  pa  yanxklduspe,  only  my  feet 
went  under  water  (p.  150:  9). 

ki^a,  kika/,  lrika'  (20:  27;  28  :  236), 
a  sign  of  uncertainty;  I  wonder 
whether. — kcixka '  nedi'  ko  tca'naska 
■ukV hinge  ko'  skane'  ef naska  kika',  he  won¬ 


ders  whether  this  hog  is  half  as  large 
as  that  one.  ani'sti  kika',  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  (? ) .  kawakk'  yatci '  ki'ka,  I  wonder 
what  his  name  is! 

kike/,  although;  yet  (used  at  the  end  of 
the  clause). — nka'uti  kikif ,  nkata'mlni, 
although  I  am  sick,  I  work,  yanxkte'di 
kike',  ayin't  ktinyikte'ni  dandef ,  although 
you  hit  me,  I  will  not  hit  you.  ktido'tei 
kike',  adtf,  though  it  be  wet,  it  burns. 
ef witexti'  hena'ni  def  kike',  though  he 
went  very  early  every  morning  (3:  2). 
xkiton'ni  tef  nka'ndekike',  though  I  have 
been  continually  wishing  to  be  the 
first.  {Also  7:  14;  8:  7;  10:  4;  16:  15; 
18:  3.) 

kikna/ni,  may,  perhaps  (p.  137:  24):  re¬ 
fers  to  the  future  or  to  a  contingency. — 
te'di  kikna'ni ,  he  or  she  may  die  (p.  124: 
13).  wite'di  ko'  Tanyi'nkiyan  nde'di 
kikna'ni,  I  may  go  to  Lecompte  to-mor¬ 
row.  ne'  pi'hifikk'  kikna'ni,  perhaps 
(or,  I  think  that)  I  could  made  that  cor¬ 
rectly  (if  I  tried).  yi'ndonlia'  ldkna'ni 
snisni'hi,  I  may  see  you  against  the 
autumn  (4:  3).  yi'dondqlia '  kikna'ni 
(5:  2),  should  be,  nyi'dondqha'  kikna'ni, 
I  may  see  you  (pi.). 

kiko. — kikodi ',  to  mend  (p.  120:  17,  21), 
to  repair;  to  mend,  as  a  garment  (y a' ki¬ 
kodi,  a'xkikodi ;  pi.,  kikotu ',  ya'kikotu', 
a'xkikotu' ) .  do'xpS  naski'  kiko' di  i\a',  the 
coat  is  mended,  do'xpi  naskef  kiko ' 
hedan',  she  finished  mending  the  coat. 
do'xpe  naski'  kiko'dlxyan',  the  coat  must 
be  mended,  do'xpe  naski'  kiko'  pi'hedi'- 
din,  she  ought  to  mend  the  coat,  yadux- 
tan'  kiko'di  xyaA' ,  the  wagon  must  be 
repaired,  yaduxtan'  kiko'  hedan ' ,  the 
wagon  is  or  has  been  repaired  (complete 
action),  (ylfoo  p.  120:  17;  p.  121:  1.) 

kinaxa,  to  scatter. — had'  ki'naxadi '  maii- 
kif  ko  san'  xi  (w.  sp.),  the  scattered 
houses  are  white.  ayan'  ki'naxadi' 
mariki '  ko  te' di,  the  scattered  trees  are 
dead,  anse'p  xa'xaxa  ki'naxadi '  a'man- 
ki'  ko  pa'na  inkta ' ,  all  the  scattered 
(standing)  axes  are  mine,  anse'p  tci'di 
ki'naxadi'  ( a'maflki '  ko  ?)  pa'na  inkta', 
all  the  scattered  (reclining)  axes  are 
mine.  ( Also  p.  118:  10,  13;  p.  120: 
8,9). 

kinon/usa/,  a  bat  (recorded  by  Gatschet 
as  kina'psa,  and  at  first  by  J.  O.  D.  as 
kionsna'). 
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klntce,  to  throw  a  stone,  etc.  {i'klntcH, 
nkl'ntcS). — klntc$'  sanhanxti'  kldedi',  to 
throw  very  far.  in'kanatce',  I  throw 
you  somewhere.  asonwan/  inkqnatc¥, 

I  (will)  throw  you  into  the  briers 
(1:  20).  ( Also  10:  25;  20:  32;  28:  85, 

88,90.) 

ki'skisa'yi,  the  sparrow  hawk.  (Future 
investigation  may  show  that  the  word 
is  kVskls  ha'yi. — J.  0.  D. ) 

kltca(cf.  tea). — kttca'di,  to  forget  him,  her, 
or  it  (ya'kttca'di,  a' xkltca' di;  kltcatu', 
y  a' kltcatu' ,  a'xkltcatu' ) .  inktea'di,  I  for¬ 
get  thee  (you).  ewande'  ya/ xkltca' di,  he 
forgets  me.  ayi'ndi  ko '  ya'  xkltca'  di 
ha'ntin,  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  me. 
kltca'daha',  to  forget  them  (ya'kltca'- 
dqha ' ,  a' xkltca' daha' ;  kltcatudaha' ,  ya'  - 
kltcatudaha' ,  a'xkitcatudqha').  inktea'- 
daha ',  I  forgot  you  (pi. ).  inktca'tudaha' 
we  forgot  you  ( pi. ).  ewande'  y a' xkltca' - 
daha',  he  forgot  us.  ayindi'  ya' xkl¬ 
tca' daha',  thou  (you)  forgot  us.  e'we 
yukef  ya'xkltcatu'dqha ' ,  they  forgot  us. 
ayinxtu '  ya'xkltcatu'dqha' ,  you  (pi. )  for¬ 
got  us.  ya' xkltca' dqlia'  xye'ni,  nki'odu 
ko'  inktca'tuni' ,  you  have  forgotten  us, 
but  we  have  not  forgotten  you  (4:  3). 
kh'kUcani',  not  to  forget  him,  her,  or  it 

( kuyu'kltcani ',  - ;  ku'  kltcatuni' , 

kuyu'kltcatuni').  inktca'ni,  I  have  not 
forgotten  thee  (you),  inktca'tuni' ,  we 
have  not  forgotten  thee  (you)  (4:  3). 

kitista',  (1)  a  cross;  (2)  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (cf.  akida). 

kltitPkl,  in  a  row  or  line  (20:  3). 

kits,  kuds. — a'kldlsti'  ( = akUds  ti),  a  store. 
A'sanpska-a'kt<Msti'-ti'-onyan',  the  Place 
of  the  Store  of  the  One-armed  (man, 
i.  e.,  James  Calhoun),”  Babbs  Bridge, 
Rapides  Parish,  La. — a'kldlsti  wata' , 
“  watches  a  store,”  a  clerk  (at  a 
store).  aMds  ti',  ‘  ‘  house  where  things 
are  piled  up”:  a  store. — an'ya  akix'ds  ti 
taneya n',  “man  store  has  elsewhere,” 
a  storekeeper.  A khds  ti'  nitanyan', “big 
store,”  a  former  name  of  Lecompte, 
Rapides  Parish,  La.,  from  the  large 
brick  store  of  a  Mr.  Stevens,  which 
used  to  be  there. — Kits  an'ya,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  (9:  9,  10).  kitsa'n'yadi'  ( =kltsan-{- 
anyadif),  a  white  man,  an  American. 
kltsan'  yatu',  O  ye  Americans  (5:  1). 
kltsan'hanxti',  a  white  woman,  kltsan' 
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hanxti'  akue ' ,  “white  woman’s  hat,”  a 
bonnet. 

kitupe. — nkakitupe'  wa  nka'nde,  I  am 
carrying  something  on  the  shoulder  all 
the  time  (p.  149  :  25).  a' kitupe'  xy% 
na',  let  us  carry  (them?)  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders  (p.  150:23).  Hkin'txa  nkakitupe' 
nkade'di,  I  went  carrying  it  on  my 
shoulder,  with  no  companion  (or  assist¬ 
ance)  (p.  150:25).  ay  in' txa  ay  a' kitupe' 
aya'dedi,  you  alone  went  carrying  it 
on  your  shoulder  (p.  150:  26).  in'txa 
a'kltUpe'  ade'di,  he  alone  went  carrying 
it  on  his  shoulder  (p.  150:  27). 
kiya/,  kiy  (31:  24),  again  (cf.  akiya'). — 
kiya'  kiton'ni  de  on'kne,  he  had  already 
gone  ahead  again  (3:  6).  psdehi'  dusi ' 
hankeyan'  kiya'  de  Uuxa',  he  seized  the 
knife  and  departed  again  (3:  19). 

.  sackin' kiya'  nkon  ifikte'  xo,  I  will  do  it 
again  and  hit  you  on  the  other  side  (1: 
11).  sanhinyan'  kiya '  nkon'  in'naxla'  xo, 
I  will  do  it  again  and  kick  you  on  the 
other  side  (1:  13).  ( Also  1:  2;  2:  20; 

8:  3,  26,  27;  10:  25;  12:  5;  14:  11.) 
kPyasi,  to  like  it  ( yaki'yasl ,  nkaki'yasl) 
(cf.  iyan ) .  — ki'yasl'xti,  he  liked  it  very 
well,  nka'kiya'sl  xa  na'  yahe '  ko,  this 
is  what  I  have  liked,  and  now  I  have 
it  (?)  (2:9). 

kiyanska/,  the  marsh  hawk. 

JkFyu  ( a  word  in  Opossum’ s  song )  ( 7 : 1 1 ) . 
kinhin/. — Tanyi' nkiyan  kinkin'  yaMcede' 
Lamo'ri  tce1ie'dan,  how  far  is  it  from 
Lecompte  to  Lamourie? 
kanke',  pretending  (28:  174).—  deldnke' , 
motioning  (28:  199). 
kinno.—  klBAno',  to  speak  to  him,  he 
spoke  to  him  (ya'klklnno' ,  a'xklklnno'). 
yan'xklkln'no,  he  spoke  to  me.  yan'- 
xklkin'no,  did  you  speak  to  me?  eyaA' 
hi  ha'  MEAno',  when  he  reached  there, 
he  spoke  to  him  (1:  9). 
kinti.— dukin'xtu,  they  slipped  (the  skin) 
off  (from  its  tail)  (21:  40). 
kxi.  — hakxl'di,  to  get  angry  (2:  27)  (ay- 
a'kxidi  or  yakxldi,  nka'kxldij  hakxltu  , 
ya'kxltu,  nka'kxltu' ) .  yakxi'di ,  are  you 
angry?  (1:10).  tofcrFn^nottobeangry 
( ka'yakxi'ni,  ilnkakxi'ni;  kakxi'tuni' , 
ka'yakxi'tuni' ,  ufika'kxituni').  ( Also 
25:  3;  31:  11.) 

kxipa,  kipa,  to  meet .—o'kxipa,  he  met 
him  (7:  11).  ay  o' kxipa,  you  met  him. 
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nko'kxipa ,  I  met  him.  okxipadaha' , 
etc.,  he  met  them,  etc.  nyo'kxipa,  I 
met  you.  yahko'kxipa,  he  met  me. — 
kipukta'  na'nki ,  he  is  sitting  by  him  or 
her  (p.  143:  3).  ilcipukta'  na'nki,  you 
are  sitting  by  him  or  her  (p.  143:  4). 
nkipukta '  na'nki,  I  am  sitting  by  him 
or  her  (p.  143:  5).  yankipukta'  ina'  - 
nki,  you  are  sitting  by  me  (p.  143:  6). 
nyikipukla'  na'nki,  I  am  sitting  by  you 
(p.  143:  7). 

kxwi. — inkxwi',  always,  ever;  follows 
the  qualified  verb,  ata'mtni  inkxwi', 
he  always  works,  nka'tamini'  inkxwi' 

I  always  work. 

kne. — inkne',  to  vomit  (2:  20)  ( ayi'nkne , 
nhi'fiknZ).  inkne' di,  to  vomit  ( a' yin - 
kne'di,  nki'nknedi ;  i'nknetu',  a'yinkne- 
tu',  nki'nknetu').  ikune'yt,  (he)  made 
him  vomit  by  means  of  it  (29:  14). 
{Also  17:  1;  29:  14.) 

kne,  a  verb  ending. — (1)  at  the  moment 
of  another  action:  a'yihl'nl  nde '  kri£,  I 
went  at  the  moment  you  came.  inhi'nt 

'  nde '  knk,  I  went  at  the  moment  he  came. 
nkinM'nt  dek  knt,  he  went  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  came.  yan'xkiton'ni  kni, 
he  reached  there  just  before  me,  i.  e., 
I  was  but  a  few  yards  or  feet  behind 
him. — (2)  action  shortly  after  some 
other  action:  ayi'hi71  yanka'  nde'  kne,  1 
went  when  (  =  shortly  after)  you 
came. — (3)  action  after  (not  immedi¬ 
ately  after)  another  action:  anya'di  si' 
naskZxti'  de'  kne  kankonni '  netkohi' 
xehe'kiyt  Uuxa',\  Tci'tkanadi'  e' tukon'ni, 
the  Rabbit  (himself)  laid  the  trap  in 
the  path  where  the  person  with  very 
long  feet  had  been  passing  (3:  13, 14). — 
on'kne,  onk&n2  (7:  2),  one  of  the  signs  of 
past  time:  already.  e'yan  hi'xyan  kiya' 
de  on'kni  iluxa',  when  he  (the  Rabbit) 
reached  there,  again  he  (the  Sun)  had 
already  gone  (3:11,12).  e'yan  nkinhin' 
xyan  de  on'kri&  or  e'yan  nhinhin '  yafika' 
de  on'knZ,  when  I  reached  there,  he 
had  already  departed,  ayi'hi n  yanka' 
nde  on'krit,  when  you  arrived,  I  had 
already  departed,  de'  onkane'di,  (he) 
has  gone  already  (7:  14).  {Also  3:  6, 
8;  9:  3.) 

ko,  a  demonstrative;  usedin  several  ways: 
(1)  After  classifiers:  ti  nek  ko  sa ^  xe, 


the  standing  house  is  white,  ti  nonpa' 
xa'xa  ma'nlci  ko  tcti '  xe,  the  two  (stand¬ 
ing)  houses  are  red.  toho'xk  tan'hin  ko 
kdexi'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  running  horse  is 
spotted,  toho'xk  ha'kinini '  a' mafiki'  ko 
toxica'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  walking  horses 
are  gray,  toho'xk  tci'diki  a'nde  ko' 
a'yindi'ta,  which  is  your  horse? — (2) 
After  nouns:  ayipa'  ko'  nedi',  does  your 
head  ache?  itolio'  ko  nitani'  xe  (w.  sp.), 
the  log  is  large,  itca^xha'  ko  tcan'xko11'- 
ni',  the  post  is  forked  (at  the  top). 
kcixka '  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  large  is 
the  hog?  tohoxka '  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di, 
how  many  are  the  horses?  ani'  ko  skuli', 
how  deep  is  the  water?  yaduxtaA'  ko 
tca'kannedi',  where  is  the  wagon?  Laid' 
ko  Bjim  kue' naska'ni  na',  Charles  Prater 
is  not  as  large  as  Jim  Jackson.  sinto ' 
ko  tcehe ' dan,  how  tall  is  the  boy  (Banks¬ 
ton  J ohnson)?  tcetkana'  ko'  son'sa  duti', 
the  Rabbit  ate  one  (2:  8;  3:  26).  edi ' 
Ina'kodusi'  o^ xaetuxa',  behold,  the  Sun 
had  been  taken,  they  say  (3:  15).  pd'si 
han'  inkan'  ko  psdelii '  ko  uksa'ki  Tce't- 
kana'di,  the  Rabbit  lowered  his  head 
and  cut  (at)  the  cord  with  the  knife 
(3:  22). — (3)  After  numerals:  ti'  nonpa' 
ko  tca'k  ha'maki,  where  are  the  two 
(standing)  houses?  toho'xk  nonpa '  ko 
xkuku'  ondaha'  dandef ,  I  will  give  two 
horses  to  each  (man),  toho'xk  topa '  ko 
kuku '  ondaha ',  he  gave  four  horses  to 
each.  (4)  After  verbs:  as,  when;  be¬ 
fore  verbs:  now.  ko'  nko'di,  I  shoot  at 
it  now.  kcixka '  nek  di  ko  tca'naska  uki'- 
kinge  ko'  skane'  e' naska  na',  this  hog  is 
half  as  large  as  that  one.  tdna'ni  nedi' 
ko  uki'kihge,  half  as  many,  tdna ' 
yukek di  ko  eti'ke,  as  many  as.  skuti'x- 
tcitik'ek  ko  e'tike',  it  is  as  deep  as  that 
(water).  Idea  of  waiting  for  some  act: 
akutxyi '  idu'si  ko',  ayindhek  akutxyi ' 
huyax-'xkiya' ,  when  you  receive  the  let¬ 
ter,  do  you  (in  turn)  send  one  to  me. 
akiitxyi'  nkta'  idu'si  ko',  akutxyi '  on 
huyan' xkiya' ,  when  you  get  my  letter, 
write  one  and  send  it  to  me.  kiyak 
mi'xyi  ko' ,  when  it  turns  around  again 
in  a  circle  (do  so  and  so),  tekye  ko', 
when  he  kills  it  (idea  of  waiting  for  the 
act),  toho'xk  inku'di  ko',  yan' lena'xi 
da' nde,  if  I  give  you  a  horse,  will  you 
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be  a  friend  to  me?  ekan',  “ Ason'  ayin'- 
sihi'xli  ko',  aso11'  in'rionda'hi  na,”  then 
(the  Frenchman  said),  “If  you  (or,  as 
you)  are  in  such  dread  of  briers,  I  will 
throw  you  into  them”  (1:  19).  {Also 
2:  29;  7:  4.) — (5)  After  correlatives: 
tca'naska  ko  ef naska,  as  large  as. 
icehe'daP  ko  e'heda™,  as  tall  as.  tca'naska 
uki'kinge  ko ',  half  as  large  (?).  kcixka ' 
nedi'  ko  tca'naska  uki'kinge  ko'  skane ' 
e'naska  na',  this  hog  is  half  as  large  as 
that  one.  aduli'  etv.ke'  ko  ndu'xni  xa'na, 

I  have  never  eaten  that  sort  of  food 
(2: 21). — (6)  After  pronouns:  ayi'ndi  ko' 
kuyan'yanni' ,  do  you  hate  me?  eivande' 
ko  kuyan'yanni' ,  he  hates  me.  e'we 
yuke'  ko  kuya^'xtuni ',  they  hate  him. 
ayin'xtu  ko'  kuyan'xtuni' ,  you  (pi.)  hate 
him.  nki'xtu  ko'  nyan'xtuni',  we  hate 
him.  nki'xtu  ko'  nya™' xtudahani' ,  we 
hate  them,  nki'xtu  ko'  inktca' tuni' ,  we 
have  not  forgotten  you  (4:  2).  nka'- 
kiyast'  xana '  yahe '  ko,  this  is  what  I 
usually  (or,  always)  like  (2:10);  Cohere 
is  not  translated.— (7)  After  adverbs: 
wite'di  ko'  nka'da  dande',  I  will  be  on 
the  way  thither  to-morrow. — (8)  After 
conjunctions:  eka^han'  ko  po'tcka  na'fiki, 
and  then  he  (the  Rabbit)  sat  (i.  e.,  was 
drawn  together)  like  a  ball  (1:  14). 
{Also  10:  3, 12;  14:  3,  5,  13,  16;  15:  5; 
17:  22;  p.  117:  17,  18;  p.  118:  1,  2,  3 
passim.) — ko'wa,  probably  a  locative 
adverb,  meaning  in  that  direction,  to 
that  place,  being  the  correlative  of 
dowa'  { ?).  ko'wa  de'di,  to  move,  inaya n' 
ko'wa  de'di,  the  sun  moved.  (Could 
this  mean,  the  sun  went  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — ko'wa?).  ko'wa  desinhin' ,  to  move, 
he  moved  {ko'wa  ide '  yasin'ldn,  ko'wa 
nde '  unksin'-hin  (rare)).—  kode,  now 
(24:  5). 

ko,  a  gourd. — ko  tcku'yi,  “sweet  gourd’  : 
a  watermelon.  {Also  16:  3,  10,  11.) 

kode7,  together  (cf.  kutske').  kode' ye, 
taking  all  (26:  1).  kode'  lia »  du'xtu, 
they  got  together  and  ate  (p.  162:  21). 
yako'de  ha «  idu'xtu,  you  (pi.)  got  to- 
getherandate(p.  162:22).  f ikako'deha71 
ndu'xtu,  we  gottogether  and  ate  (p.  162. 
23 ).—kd'duk  icugiPye' ,  to  bolt  a  door. 

kode/han,  alas!  (masc.  or  fern,  intj.,  used 
when  anything  happens),  kode' ha n, 
nyi'nkado'di  de'  a'taxnixti '  Alas!  my 


son’s  son  is  burnt  severely  (said  the 
Rabbit’s  grandmother)  (3:  25,  26). — 
kode'hi,  what  is  the  matter?  (1:  10). 
ko'he  (=dikohe,  tkohe),  altogether, 
entirely,  sure  enough,  just. — yahe'tu 
ko'Ki,  it  was  just  like  this,  or,  it  wTas 
just  in  this  manner  (2:  22)  (cf.  to). — 
tko'M,  tikohi  (24:  3;  28:  210),  ttko'ld 
(27:  28),  dtko'hZ,  used  (1)  in  forming 
the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives, 
as:  pi,  good;  pi  tko'hZ,  better;  pixti', 
very  good,  best. — (2)  At  all.  ku'yafik- 
ye'hiinni'  tko'KZ,  you  do  not  know  me 
at  all. — (3)  Very,  sure  enough,  really, 
entirely,  altogether,  ni'sttiti  tko'M  ya'n- 
kuktitiki '  na'iinkihi' ,  I  wish  that  you 
would  tell  me  very  accurately  (how 
affairs  are)  (4:  4).  ksaho11'  tko'M,  he 
has  gone  sure  enough.  {Also  9:  16; 
17:  21.) — xy e? pixti  dtko'he,  entirely  dry 
(of  water)  (Bk. ).  yo'xaxti  dtko'hV,  he 
is  entirely  naked,  i'yoxaxti  diko'M, 
you  are  entirely  naked,  nyo'xaxtl'  dt¬ 
ko'he,  I  am  entirely  naked,  ttko'hixti, 
dtko'hixti  (16:  12),  sure  enough  (23:  5; 
26:  4,  6,  7,  9,  10,  27;  27:  19;  p.  157: 
30).  tiko'hedi',  real  (sub.)  (24:  1). 
kohi,  kuhF,  kuOn  (28:  77),  or  kuhF  (see 
xwuhi' ) ,  up,  high. — ti  kohi',  the  house  is 
high,  a^xu'di  kohi',  the  rock  is  high. 
ti  ni '/  ko  ko'ld  ti  ne'di  ko'hi  W tiki'ni,,  that 
house  is  not  as  high  as  this  one.  tca- 
haman'  kuhi ',  the  river  is  high,  ku'hi- 
yan',  up  there  ( 10:  21).  kohi'xti  { =ko'hi 
-\-xti)  or  kuhi'xti  (7:  8),  very  high,  up. 
kuhi'xtiyan',  very  high  (17:4).  ku'hadi, 
up  stairs  (14:  15,  17). — kuwo ',  up¬ 
ward,  on  high,  ina'  kuwo'  dedi'  ctuxa  , 
they  say  that  the  Sun  went  on  high 
(3:  23).  kowo'hi;  ti  tko'  kowo'hi  tcehe'- 
dan,  how  high  is  this  house?  ti  ne' ya » 
kowo'hi  tcehe'dan ,  how  high  is  that 
house?  ti  ri&'  ko  kowo'hi  ti  ne? di  uki 
kinge,  that  house  is  half  as  high  as  this 
one.  kowo'd,  upward  (29: 38,40).  kowo- 
hi'k,  up  above  (30:  2).  ku'luxaxef , 
noon,  kututa' xVhe' ,  noon  (28:  129). 
kututa'yl  ko'wa  de'yl,  he  stood  it  on 
end  and  moved  it  further  (p.  149:  8). 
ku'tuxaxa'  ya^xa,  “almost  noon,” 
forenoon,  ku'tuxaxe'  dunahi'  or  kutxZ- 
W  dunahi',  “noon  turned,”  afternoon. 
kde'kutuxaxe',  till  noon,  ni'  hind  kde'- 
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kutuxaxe ',  he  walked  (was  walking) 
till  noon,  ku'tuxaxe'  aduti' ,  “noon 
meal,”  dinner.  Ku'ti  ma'nkdZ,  “One 
up  above,”  God.  Ku'ti  ma'nkde  kihi'- 
yeo^hiyt  Uukl/  ka'hana'n  iyehdn/ni,  you 
know  everything  because  God  has 
taught  you  (5:  9).  ( Also  9:  1;  10:  11; 

14:  18,  21;  19:  10;  20:  17,  24;  26: 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11;  28:  46,  67,  98,  106, 
130,  135,  160,  162,  163,  164,  165,  244; 
p.  149:  9,  10,  11;  p.  155:  4,  5,  6.) 
ko/kayudi/  ( —kok-\-ayudi),  the  magnolia 
of  central  Louisiana)  (p.  147:  1). 
koko. — kulfo's^di',  to  give  forth  a  crack¬ 
ing  sound,  as  a  hazelnut  does  when 
bitten  (8:  23,  24,  25,  26). — da'koko'- 
sMi';  dase '  da'koko'sMi',  to  crack  a 
hazelnut  by  biting  ( i'dase  i' dakoko' sedi' , 
nda'se  nda'koko'sedi'). — kokohe',  mak¬ 
ing  rattling  sounds  (28:  177).  koko'- 
hedi',  to  make  the  sound  heard  in  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  a  door,  plank,  or 
stiff  hide,  pxwi'  koko'hedi',  to  punch 
against  a  stiff  hide,  etc.,  and  make  it 
give  forth  a  sound  (?). 
kox,  k6k. — kox  xehe'  da  on'ni,  he  is  slid¬ 
ing  (a  chair  on  which  he  sits)  along 
(p.  149:  7).  kok  xehe'tuni,  they  did 
not  sit  farther  off  (p.  149:  14). 
kox  t^pka',  pokeberries  (28:  66,  67). 
koxode'  nika',  a  spider  (cf.  xoxo). — ko- 
xode '  nika '  ankada'ka  yonni ',  “the  spi¬ 
der  makes  little  cords,”  a  spiderweb, 
koxpe',  diarrhea,  to  have  diarrhea 
( i'koxpe ',  itnkoxpe') . 

koxta',  kokta'  (25:  4),  kokta'  (28: 
168),  kukta,  kot,  to  run  away. — 
( i'koxta ',  nkoxta').  kukta' di,  to  run 
away,  i'kiikta'di,  xkiikla'di  inakotkoti 
ide'ni  lii  nkihi',  I  think  that  you  ought 
not  to  sneak  off  (p.  145:  28).  (Also  2: 
14;  8:  30;  20:  47;  31:  39.) 
komomo. — korno'mohedi',  a  war  whoop; 
to  give  the  war  whoop  (komo'mohayedi' , 
korno'moMiTLkedi'). 

konicka/or  konixka/,  abottle. — konicka' 
yihki',  a  vial,  konicka'  pstiigonya'  (m. 
sp. )  or  konicka'  pstiigon  kan'  (w.  sp.), 
put  a  cork  in  the  bottle!  (Also  24:  7. ) 
konicka'  kxvAdati' ,  “bottle  one  can 
look  through,”  a  glass  bottle,  ko¬ 
nicka '  pstAgo^ni',  “bottle  stopper,”  a 
cork,  konixka' sonhonni' ,  a  jug.  koni'- 
xka  hayi',  a  horsefly  (Bj.,M.);  probably 


identical  with  the  following:  kanikZ'xyi, 
a  black  horsefly  (given  by  Bankston 
Johnson). 

Kosate. — Kosate '  hanya',  the  Koasati  or 
Coushatta  people. 

kosayi/,  minnows  (26:  91). 

kotce7,  to  make  a  gulping  sound,  as  a 
person  or  horse  does  in  drinking  when 
very  thirsty  (i'kotcS,  nko'tcl )  ((S.,  iak'uci). 

kota/pka,  the  marsh  hawk.  —  Kota'p- 
kana,  The  Ancient  of  Marsh  Hawks 
(20:  4,  36,  45). 

kotka/  (see  akl'nl). — akikune  kotka,  the 
wild  goose. 

konhi. — kakon'hiwo',  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence,  it  matters  not  (1:6). 

ksa. — daksa'di  (in  full,  spdehi '  on'  da- 
ksa'di) ,  to  cut  with  a  knife  (i'daksadi, 
ndaksa'di ).  spdehi '  nkon'  ndaksa'di,  I 
cut  with  a  knife,  spdehi'  ayon'  i'daksadi, 
you  cut  with  a  knife.  yandaksa'di  na ' 
spdelii',  the  knife  cut  me.  duksa'di,  to 
cut  once  with  a  knife  (i'ditksa'di,  nduk- 
sadi;  duksatu',  i'duksatu ',  nddksatu'). 
isi '  duksa'di,  to  cut  his  foot  with  a  knife 
(ayisi  i'ditksa'di,  inksi '  nduksa'di) .  th- 
ksadi',  to  cut  an  object  in  two  with  a 
knife  (same  as  above)  (i'tuksadi' ,  ntti,'- 
ksadi' ;  tiiksatu',  i't&ksatu',  ntCi'ksatu). 
du'kusa'di,  to  cut  with  a  knife  (i'duku- 
sa'di,  ndu'kusa'di ;  dit'kusatu',  i'duku- 
satu',  ndukusatu ').  dukusa '  dutcati', 
to  make  a  splinter  by  cutting  a  stick, 
etc.,  with  a  knife,  du'kusasa'di,  to 
cut  often  with  a  knife  (i'dukusasa'di, 
ndu'kusasa'di ) .  du'kusasa'  du' tcgtcati' , 
to  cut  often  with  a  knife,  making 
many  splinters. — du'ksasa'di  hutpe',  to 
cut  a  hole  through  with  a  knife 
(i'ditksasg'di  yutpc',  ndii'ksasg'di  un- 
kutpef). — i' xkituksadi' ,  to  cut  himself 
with  a  knife  (yi'xkituksadi' ,  nki'xki- 
tuksadi' ;  i' xkituksatu' ,  yi'xkituksatu', 
nki'xkituksatu'). — kidu'ksadi,  to  cut  an 
object  once  with  a  knife  for  another 
(ya'kMu'ksadi,  a'xkidu'ksadi ;  kidu'ksa- 
tu,  ya'kxdu'ksatu,  a'xkidu'ksatu).  kldu'- 
ksasa'di ,  to  cut  an  object  often  with  a 
knife  for  another  (ya'kldu'ksasa'di,  a'x- 
kidu'ksasa'di;  kldu'ksasa'tu,  ya'fddu'ksar 
sa'tu,  a'xktdu'ksasa'tu ) .  i'kldu'ksasa 

ne'di,  he  stands  cutting  it  often  with  a 
knife  for  you. — dt'ksasa'di,  to  cut  meat, 
a  stick,  etc. ,  in  pieces,  across,  or  length- 
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wise  ( i'dlksasa'di ,  ndt'ksasa'di). — uksa'¬ 
ki,  to  cut  with  an  ax  or  knife.  ktda'giya' 
uksa'ki,  to  knock  or  chop  a  piece  from 
the  edge  of  an  object  with  an  ax,  etc. 
{yuksa'ki,  nkuksa'ki ) .  psdehi'  a'duxta'ni 
uksa'ki,  to  cut  a  rope  with  a  knife,  pa' si 
han'  inJ:an'  ko  psdehi '  ko  uksa'ki  Tee' tka- 
na'di,  the  Rabbit  lowered  his  head  and 
cut  (at)  the  cord  with  the  knife  (3:  22). 
ayan'  duktea'  ksa '  xtaho ' ,  to  fell,  as  a 
tree.  {Also  16:  3;  28:  86,  87,  89,  201.) 

ksaho117. — ksahon'  tko'he ,  he  has  gone  sure 
enough. 

ksapi,  to  grow  (a  human  being). — ksapi ' 
hiyan'xa,  nearly  grown,  iksapi,  you 
grow  (12:3).  yu'hki  ksa'iviyZ,  he  or 
she  raised  a  daughter  (p.  149:  16). 
yi'nki  ksaivi'haye,  you  raised  a  son  (p. 
149: 17).  yi'Hki  ksawunkZ,  I  raised  a  son 
(p.  149:  18).  kso'won,  she  raised  them 
(14:  1). 

ksapi',  wild. 

ksan  or  ksa'ni,  five. — toho'xk  ksa n'  ko 
xkuku '  ondaha',  I  gave  five  horses  to  each 
(man). — teksani'  or  deksani,  five  times. 

ksaQ/xa. — ksan'xa  txa',  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters. 

kse. — duksedi  or  dukse' di,  to  sweep  a 
room  {i'  duksedi,  nduksedi).  yusatxa' 
ma'nki,  dukse'ka71,  it  is  (lies)  dusty; 
sweep  it  (said  by  woman  to  woman). 
mantkse'onni  or  menkso71',  a  broom 
(“sweeping  dirt”).  tansi  menkso71, 
“broom  grass”  ( Andropogon  macrou- 
rus ).  adukse',  she  spread  over  him 
(29:  27).  ato'  miska'  dukse'  ko'wa  tea, 
to  move  small  potatoes  farther  (on  the 
floor)  (p.  149:12) .  {Also 20: 46; 26: 21.) 
kse. — kse'di,  to  break,  as  a  stick,  in 
the  hands  (cf.  ksa )  {i'ksedi,  tinkse'di; 
ksetu',  i'ksUu',  tinksMu' ) .  pxwZ'  kse'di,  to 
break,  as  a  chair  or  rope,  by  punching. 
kse'di;  aye'k  kse'di,  to  pull  ears  of  corn 
from  the  stalks  {aye'k  ksaye'di,  aye'k 
ksanke'di.)  ksd  (6:  20;  p.  154:  5),  kso 
(17:  14),  broken,  kstifika'  hi,  I  will 
break  it  (28  :  225 ).—naks2'di;  asi'  nak- 
st'di,  to  break  (a  stick)  with  the  foot. 
{Also  21:23,  25;  28: 225.)  naks&'ki; asi' 
naksu'ki,  to  break  (a  string)  with  the 
ioot—duksti'ki,  to  break  a  string,  cord, 
etc.,  by  pulling  {i'duksi'iki,  nduksd'ki; 
duksti'ktu,  i'duksdktu',  nduksiiktu'). 
ndu'ksAJci'  he'detu,  we  have  finished 


breaking  the  cord,  etc.  uxthhf  duk- 
sti'ki,  to  break  (a  rope)  by  pushing. — 
daksd'ki  (in  full,  ayan'  dasl'  daksd'ki), 
to  bite  a  stick  in  two  {i'daksd'ki,  ndak- 
sti'ki;  daksdktu',  i'daksUktu',  nda'kshk- 
tu ').  i'dasZ  i'daksh'ki,  did  you  bite  it 
in  two?  ndasP  ndaksfi'ki,  I  bit  it  in 
two.  ankada '  yinki'  daksti'ki,  to  bite  a 
string  in  two. — insu'di  ikse'di  (?),  to 
gnash  the  teeth  {ayi^sudi  ayi'ksedi, 
nki^sudi  nkikse' di)  (Bj.,M.).  insu' kagi' 
klgiksS'di,  to  gnash  the  teeth.  ayinsu ' 
M'gdksuyi'di,  you  gnashed  your  teeth 
(p.  140:  16).  nkinsu '  ktigkikshnkc'di,  I 
gnashed  my  teeth  (p.  140: 17).  insu'ku'- 
gtikse'di,  he  gnashed  his  teeth(p.  1 40 :18) . 
ksepR,  clear,  as  the  eye  (9:  11). — thtcon 
ksepi,  clear  sighted,  ksepixti',  clear,  as 
water;  “very  clear”. 
ksihin/,  to  be  crazy  {i'ksihi71,  nka'ksihi n  or 
{I'nkaksihi71'  or  unka'ksihin')  (p.  164: 
16).  iksixtu ',  you  (pi.)  are  crazy  (28: 
195).  ksi'xtu,  they  are  crazy  (31:  22). 
ksixtki'  {—JcsihinA-tki) ,  to  be  partly  crazy 
{i'ksixtki,  ti'nkaksixtki') .  Mksi'hinni' , 

not  to  be  crazy  {ku'yuksi'hinni/ ,  i i'nkhk - 
si'hinni').  The  second  singular  was  also 
given  as  kinksi'hinni',  and  the  first  sin¬ 
gular  as  kyahksi'hinni' . — ksix  (19:  19), 
ksi'hu  (19:  22),  bad.—  ha'aksi'hi,  she 
forgot  and  left  (26  :  44)  (cf.  yihi'). 
ksin/hin  or  uksihin/,  evening  (cf.  si  and 
psi).—ksin'hin  yan'xa,  almost  evening, 
ksupi. — daksxipi',  to  get  the  juice  out  of 
sugar  cane  by  chewing  {i'daksupi',  nda'- 
ksllpi') .  Sometimes  expressed  by  dase' 
daksupi'. — dasBpi' ,  to  get  the  juice  out 
of  sugar  cane  by  chewing  {i'dasMpi', 
nda'sMpi').  dase'  dasBpi',  sometimes 
used  for  this. 

kcicka  or  kcixka,  a  hog. — eman' ,  kdeka ' 
haka'naki  xyo',  take  care!  or  the  hog 
will  surely  get  out!  kcixka '  ne'di  ko 
tca'naska  uki'kinge  ko'  skanef  e'naska 
na',  this  hog  is  half  as  large  as  that  one. 
kcixka'  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many 
(living)  hogs  are  there?  kcixkcc'  tea  - 
naska,  how  large  is  the  hog?  kci'xka 
ohi'  inkta',  I  have  ten  hogs  (5:6).  {Also 
p.  122:  7,  14.)  kcickayo',  {=kcicka-{- 
y0)  “hog  meat,”  pork,  bacon,  kcixka 
yoka',  “swamp  hog,”  an  opossum. 
Kticka'yokana'  (21:  1,  26,  30,  35),  Ska- 
kana  (7:  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  13,  lo), 
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The  Ancient  of  Opossums,  kci'cka  ma- 
yintka ' ,  a  ground  hog.  kdcka'  dudayi', 
hogweed,  species  not  named;  it  grows 
near  Lecompte,  La. 

ktca,  to  chop. — ayan'  ktcadi',  to  cut  wood 
(ayi'daktca'di,  aya'ndaktca'di;  ayan' 
ktcatu',  ayi'daktcatu' ,  aya'ndaktcatu' ) . 
ayan'  ktca  yuke ' ,  they  are  cutting  wood. 
ayi'daktca'  i'da  da'nde ,  wall  you  go  to 
cut  wood?  aya'ndalctca'  nda'  dande', 
I  will  go  to  cut  wood.  ayan'  ktcade'di, 
he  goes  or  went  to  cut  wood.  ayan/  ktca 
xyaxyt,  to  stop  cutting  wood.  ayan ' 
ktca  da '  dande',  he  will  go  to  cut  wood. 
— duktca'di,  to  chop  wood,  etc.  ( i'duk - 
tca'di,  ndu'ktcadi ;  du' ktcatu' ,  i'duktcatu', 
ndu'ktcatu').  isi '  duktca'di,  to  cut  his 
foot  with  an  ax  (ay isi'  i'duktca'  di, 
inksi '  nduktca'di'). — kiduktca'di,  to  chop 
wood  for  another  (y  a'  kiduktca'di, 
a'xkiduktca'di;  kidu'ktcatu' ,  ya'kidu'k- 
tcatu ',  a' xkidu' ktcatu').  kiduktca',  chop 
it  for  him!  i'kidu'ktca  ne' di,  he  stands 
chopping  for  you. — d&ktca'  ksa '  xtalio', 
to  fell,  as  a  tree  ( ayan '  duktca'  ksa' 
xtaho';  ayan '  i'dtiktca  ksa'  xtaho',  ayan ' 
ndii'ktca  ksa '  xtahc/). — dukutca'  son'sa 
dutcati',  to  split  at  one  blow  (?)  (i'du- 
kiUca'  son'sa  i' dutcati',  ndu'kutca  so71' sa 
ndu'tcati). — duktca'  hutpe',  to  cut  a  hole 
through  with  an  ax  ( i'duktcd  yvftpif, 
ndiiktca'  u'nkutpZ'). 

ktca11. — inktcanhi',  next  to,  the  next  one. 
isi'  ayinka'  inktcanhi',  the  toes  next  to 
the  little  toes,  tca'k  ayinka'  ifiktcanhi', 
the  fingers  next  to  the  little  fingers, 
the  third  or  ring  finger.  inktcanhi ' 
a'xohiya',  the  second  toes  (of  a  person). 
ifiktcanld'  a'xohiya',  “next  to  the  old 
one,”  the  second  toe,  the  second  toes 
of  a  person. 

kta. — a'kta,  in  a  straight  line,  by  the 
shortest  cut.  a'kta  dedi',  to  go  straight 
across  ( a'kta  idefdi,  a'kta  nde'di). 
One  can  say  also  a'kta  def  a'kiduxti',  to 
go  straight  across  (a  stream)  (a'kta  idef 
ya'klduxttf ,  a'kta  ride'  nka'kiduxtff). — 
kutata',  straight,  erect,  upright,  kutata' 
sin'hinye,  to  set  it  up  straight  (kutata' 
sin'hinhayS,  kutata'  sin'hinhanke) .  kuta¬ 
ta' xti,  straight,  level;  applicable  to 
land  as  well  as  to  other  objects. — kidu'- 
ktadi',  to  bend  down,  a'dukta  ( it  might) 
crush  her(26:32).  kidu'ktayt ,  to  bend 


down  or  fold  an  object  (kidu'ktahayZ' , 
kidu'klahuhkc' ) .  kfi'tutfikta'di,  limber, 
supple,  pliant. 

kte,  kite'  (7: 14),  kite7  (20: 11),  to  hit 
(cf.  xte). — x kite',  I  shoot  at  (20:  22). 
ikte'tu,  they  hit  you;  you  are  hit  (28: 
196, 198).  atspan'hi  kte '  kan,  he  stuck  to 
it  wThen  he  hit  it  (1 : 11). — ktedi'  or  klle'di 
(26:  61),  to  hit,  hammer  (ya' ktedi,  xkte'- 
di;  ktetue'  or  klte'tu  (31:  30),  yaktelu', 
xktetu').  ma'sa  {i'tsanxti'  ktedi',  to  ham¬ 
mer  very  hot  iron.  Imperative:  kta  (to 
a  child) .  han'ya  yan'x' ktedi'  nixki ',  be¬ 
cause  a  man  hit  me.  yaxkte'di,  he  hit 
me,  you  hit  me.  ihkta '  dande',  I  will 
hit  thee.  sanhin '  kiya'  ihkte'xo,  I  will 
do  it  again  and  hit  you  on  the  other  side 
( 1 :  11) .  ihkte '  ha  dande' ,  I  will  hit  you 
(all),  ayan'  kon  ktedi',  to  hit  him  with 
a  stick  ( ayan '  kayo71'  ya'ktedi,  ayan '  nkon 
xktef  di).  tohoxka'  Ida'  kte' di,  to  hit  his 
own  horse,  tcu'hki  kta '  ayan'  kon  ide'di, 
to  beat  his  own  dog  with  a  stick. — tca'kik 
onha  kte'di,  he  hit  him  with  his  hand  or 
paw  (1:  10,  11).  ayindi '  i' ktedi,  he  hit 
thee  (you),  yaxkte'tu  na',  they  hit  me 
(of  their  own  accord),  kte'  hedan ' ,  he 
finished  hitting,  he  hit.  kte'  exa'yZ,  he 
stopped  hitting,  kte'  hands'  yanka'n/, 
xku',  while  he  was  hitting  him,  I  was 
coming  back,  kte'daha',  to  hit  them 
(animate  objects)  (ya'ktedaha',  xkte'- 
daha' ;  kte'dahatu ',  ya'ktedahatu',  xktef - 
dqhatu').  yan/ xktedaha' ,  he  hit  us. 

yan'xktedahatu',  they  hit  us.  ktekte'di, 
to  hit  him  often  (ya' ktekte'di,  xkte'ktedi; 
ktektetu',  ya'ktektetu',  xkte'ktet  u').  a yan' 
lcon  ktekte'di,  to  hit  it  (or,  him)  often 
with  a  stick,  ktef  kidedi',  to  hit  a  light 
object  and  send  it  flying  through  the 
air  (ya'kte  kidedi ' ,  a'xkte  kidedi';  kte' 
kidetu',  ya'kte  kidetu',  a'xkte  kidetu'). 
kte'  ktaho' :(\)kohi' xti  kte'  ktaho',  to  make 
an  object  fall  from  a  height  by  chop¬ 
ping  or  hitting  with  a  club,  ax,  etc.; 
(2 )  xwuhi'xti  kief  ktaho',  to  make  topple 
and  fall,  as  a  tree,  by  chopping,  or  a 
person,  etc.,  by  hitting  with  a  club, 
etc.  (yaktef  ktaho',  nkaktef  ktaho'). — khk- 
teni',  not  to  hit,  hammer,  strike  (kdyu'- 
kteni ',  nkukteni  (?).  kfiyan' xkteni,  he 
did  not  hit  me,  you  did  not  hit  me. 
yanxkte'  di  kikc/,  ayin't  kfinyiktefni  dande', 
although  you  hit  me,  I  will  not  hit  you. 
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kte'ni,  not  to  hit  him,  her,  or  it.  kte'ni 
hande'  yankan/  nkihW,  I  came  before  he 
hit  him.  ki' xkikte?  di,  to  hit  himself 
{yi' xkikte? di ,  nki'xMMe? di;  hi' xkiktetu' , 
yi' xkiktetu' ,  nki' xkiktetu').  nki'xtedi,  I 
hit  myself.  nki'xtetu ' ,  we  hit  ourselves. 
These  seem  to  he  irregular  forms,  for 
we  might  expect  to  see  nki' xkikte' di 
and  nki' xkikte' tu.  ifikte'onni '  ( =ktedi 

-\-onni),  to  hit  with.  nitawin  inkteonni, 
“to  hit  a  ball  with,”  ball  club,  mas 
inkteonni ,  “iron  made  for  hitting,”  a 
hammer. — ayan '  kte',  to  shoot  at  a 
mark  (lit.,  “to  hit  wood”)  (ayan/ 
yikte',  ayan '  axtt'  nka'ni,  or  ayan' 
inldkte' ) . — ay  a71'  axte'  nka'ni,  given  as 
one  form  of  first  singular  of  ayan '  kte', 
I  shot  at  the  mark. — klkte'di,  to  hit  an 
object  for  another  person  ( ya'kikte ' di, 
a'  xkikte?  di;  Idktetu',  ya'klktetu',  a' xkikte¬ 
tu').  tcu'nki  ya' xkikte',  hit  my  dog! 
tcu'nki  inkikta'  dande?,  I  will  beat  your 
dog.  tcu'nki  inkikta '  ha  dande',  I  wTill 
beat  your  dogs  (sic) .  i'hkikte? di,  I  hit 
.  your  dog.  ya' xkikte? di,  he  hit  my  dog. 
hiy a'xklkte'di,  you  (sing. )  hit  my  dog. — 
kikU',  a  battle,  a  fight;  war.  klkti' 
onni', to  “make  a  fight,”  to  fight  (kikti? 
ayon'ni,  ki'ktc?  nkonni').  ki'ktehaya n 
anksi',  “fighting  ball,”  a  conical  ball 
or  bullet,  such  as  a  minie  ball,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  globular 
ball  or  shot  ( anksawi ,  anksi).  ( Also  20: 
25;  21:  18, 19,  23;  28:  99, 108, 123, 186, 
200,  202,  210,  220,  221,  222;  31:  10,  15; 
p.  140:  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.)— 
uktedi';  tca'k  uwh'si  uktedi',  to  fillip  with 
the  fingers  ( tca'k  uw-h'si  ukte'hayMi', 
tca'k  awti'si  ukle? hankedi' ) . 
kton. — ktonhi',  the  common  frog  (28: 
244).  ( See  p&ska',  kun'nmuhi' .)  Jcton ' 

xoxoni',  “wants  rain,”  the  tree-frog. — 
a'ktu  daxka',  a  toad  (daxka'  =  rough). 
Aktada'kana,  Ancient  of  Toads  (28: 
245,  252,  254). 

ktu,  a  cat. — ktu '  indoke',  a  male  cat.  Mu' 
ya'nki,  a  female  cat.  ktu'yinki',  a  kitten. 
ktu'  ya'ndustuki',  the  cat  scratched  me. 
ku,  to  give. — kiduni'ya n  ku'  lea71'  duti'  ox- 
pa',  when  he  (the  Rabbit)  gave  him 
(the  Bear)  the  young  canes,  he 
(the  Bear)  devoured  them  at  once 
(2:  8). — zfot,Igavetoit(26:  66).  ku'di, 


to  give  to  him  ( yikudi ',  xku'di;  kutu', 
yikutu',  xkulu' ) .  iku'di,  did  he  give  it 
to  you?  nyi'ku  dande?,  I  will  give  it  to 
you.  nyiku '  ha  dande?,  I  will  give  it  to 
you  (all),  nyi'kudi',  I  gave  it  to  you. 
ya'xkudi',  give  it  to  me!  Imperatives: 
ku  (to  a  child) ;  kukanko'  (man  to  man) ; 
kutki'  (man  or  woman  to  woman);  Mu¬ 
tate' (woman  to  man);  plurals:  kutu' ( to 
children);  ku'takaiiko'  (men  to  men); 
ku'tatuki'  (man  or  woman  to  women); 
ku'tatute'  (women  to  men),  kipa'nahi 
kudi',  to  give  back  an  object  to  the 
owner  ( kipa'nahi  yikudi',  kipa'nahi 
xku'di).  kipa'nahi  ya'xkudi',  give  it 
back  to  me !  anse'pi  ne?  yaxku',  give  me 
that  (standing  or  leaning)  ax.  anse?pi 
ma'hkiya 71  yaxku',  give  me  that  (reclin¬ 
ing)  ax!  ku'daha',  to  give  to  them. 
i'kudaha',  you  give  to  them .  xku'daha', 
I  give  to  them,  ku'dahatu',  they  give 
to  them,  ikudahatu',  ye  give  to  them. 
xku'dahatu,  we  give  to  them,  tolio'xk 
xku'daha',  I  gave  a  (single)  horse  to 
them  (as  the  common  property  of  all) . 
inku'di  (as  well  as  nyikudi),  I  give  to 
you.  tolio'xk  inku'di  ko',  yan'ttna'xi 
da'nde,  if  I  give  you  a  horse,  will  you 
be  a  friend  to  me?  tolio'xk  i'nku  nan'ni 
nika71',  yan't(!na'xi  da'nde,  as  I  have 
given  you  a  horse, will  you  be  a  friend  to 
me?  anse?wi  nonpa '  ma'nkdtfe  i'y iku'di, 
he  gave  you  these  two  (horizontal) 
axes  (N.  B. — iyikudi  instead  of  ikudi). 
anse?wi  nonpa '  ma'nkiya71  nyiku'di,  I 
gave  or  give  you  those  two  (horizon¬ 
tal)  axes,  kuku '  on'daha',  distributive 
of  kudi,  to  give  to  each  of  them  ( i'kuku 
on'daha',  xkuku'  on'daha';  kuku'  on'da- 
hatu',  i'kuku  on'daliatu',  xku'ku  on'da- 
hatu').  This  verb  is  preceded  by  the 
number  of  the  objects  given  to  each,  as: 
tolio'xk  nonpa'  ko  kuku'ondaha',  he  gave 
two  horses  to  each;  toho'xk  dani '  ko  ku¬ 
ku'ondaha',  he  gave  three  horses  to  each ; 
toho'xk  topa'  ko  xkukuo71' daha' ,  I  gave 
four  horses  to  each  of  them;  toho'xk 
sonsa'  ko  i'kukuon'daha',  did  you  give 
them  one  horse  apiece?  ( Also  10:  28; 
14:  2,  5;  15:  5,  6;  16:  11,  12;  23:  5; 
24:  2,  7;  26:  64,  75,  86;  27:  4,  5,  9,  17, 
20,  25;  28:  7,  72,  137,  138;  31:  25;  p. 
160:  14,  15,  16.) 
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kuda'ni. — M deni'  (p.  125:  5),  Mi'dvni 
(28:  92, 102,111;  29:  31),  inferior,  ugly. 
kiida'nixti ,  inferior,  superfluous  ( =what 
is  left)  (11:  8 ) .  kdda'nik,  not  the  best, 
kudeska',  kude'sk,  (rarely,  kfl.deski/), 
a  bird;  birds. — kudupi'  sanhin'yan  kudl- 
ska/  o'di,  shoot  (at)  the  bird  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch!  kudeski ' 

yukpef ,  the  legs  of  a  bird,  kude' sk  ki- 
yo'wo,  another  bird.  kudtf  sk  axe ' 

(cf.  axe),  the  wings  of  a  bird,  kudeska' 
kahkonni' ,  a  bird  trap,  kude' sk  siya71', 
birds’  tracks,  kud&'ska  atcutka',  a  red 
bird.  Kudeska '  tcutkana',  Ancient  of 
Bed  Birds  (20:  15;  31:  32).  Kudes¬ 
ka'  atcu'tkana',  Ancient  of  Eed  Birds 
(31:  38).  kudeska'  aicu't  xohi',  “an¬ 
cient  red  bird,”  the  cardinal  bird  (G.), 
probably  the  cardinal  grosbeak  ( Car- 
dinalis  virginianus) .  kudeska'  dahayi ', 
the  “blue  darter”  of  Louisiana,  given 
as  a  hawk,  but  it  may  be  the  American 
snake  bird,  or  Plotus  anliinga  (20:  28, 
33,  50).  KUde'ska  daha'yina ,  Ancient 
of  Blue  Darters  (20:  6).  kudeska' 
xohi',  the  “ancient  bird”:  (1)  a  long- 
legged  red  bird,  with  a  white  bill;  (2) 
a  parrot,  kudeska '  xohi '  ptcu71  kahudi', 
a  necklace  made  of  bills  of  the  birds 
called  ‘ ‘  kudeska'  xohi'.  ’  ’  kude' ska  sidi', 
a  yellowbird,  or  yellow  warbler,  kii- 
deska'  sin' psonti',  “sharp-tailed  bird,” 
the  swallow.  kudtfsk  pa  tcti',  “red¬ 
headed  bird,”  the  red-headed  wood¬ 
pecker.  ku'dZsk  siipi',  a  blackbird: 
generic,  ku' desk  tohi',  a  bluebird. 
{Also  15:  6;  20:  13,  32,  49;  28:  60,  61, 
64,  72,  76,  92,  102,  157, 158, 159,  251.) 
kiido. — kudotci',  kudo'tci,  ku' dote (26: 54), 
wet,  muddy.  etukK  kudotci',  because  it 
is  wet.  ama'  kudotci'  or  hama '  M- 
dotci',  “wet  earth,”  mud,  a  little  mud; 
but,  hama'  kildo'tcixti' ,  much  mud,  deep 
mud.  kudo' tcxxti' ,  very  wet.  kudo'tci 
tki',  “a  sort  of  wet,”  damp,  moist. — 
kuddpi',  kudupi',  kudo',  a  ditch,  McM- 
pi'  ndosan'hin  sinto'  ni  rdf  ndonhi ',  I  see 
(or,  saw)  the  boy  walking  on  this  side 
of  the  ditch,  kuditpi'  saAhW  ya71-  kudf- 
ska '  o'di,  shoot  (at)  the  bird  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch!  ayi'x  kudo ' 
tanyan',  “  Big  Ditch,”  Louisiana,  du'- 
kukudupi',  to  cut  a  trench  with  an  ax 
or  hoe  {i' dukukudxLpi' ,  ndu'kukudupi' ) . 


kftduksa/,  crack  (“a  trench  broken”) 
(10:  8,  9). — a'kHdUksafye,  peeping 
through  a  crack  (10:  8).  kti'duksa'- 
yl,  through  a  crack  (28:  7).  iya'Mi- 
dhksa'yahka  na,  beware  lest  you  peep  at 
me!  (p.  146:  15).  ka'kficlOksa'hinyVni', 
I  did  not  peep  at  you  (p.  146:  16). 
( Also  16:  8.) 

kuhi. — kikuhi'{=slsi'),  a  wrinkle,  wrin¬ 
kles  ;  to  be  wrinkled  (i'kt  kuhi', 
H'nklkuhi'). 

kuk. — okuki,  to  fish,  ayo'kuki,  nko'kuki 
o'kuk  de'di,  he  went  fishing,  to  go  fish¬ 
ing  (6:  4).  okuktu',  they  went  fishing 
(6:  14).  {i'nkogonni' ,  a  hook,  fishhook 
(Bk.).  ijnkoko71'  sudif,  a  fishhook.  (Bj., 
M.).  tinkoko71'  inkan',  a  fishing  line. 
Unkolco n'  udi',  a  fishing  rod. 
kuka^i. — du' Mika' pi,  pulled  off  (17:  8). 
kuxwL,  coffee. — kfixvri'  ne'di,  is  there 
any  coffee?  kfixm'  ni'ki,  there  is  no 
coffee.  Mxxwi'  on(ni '),  to  make  coffee, 
kuneki',  (1)  to  bend  any  inanimate 
object;  (2)  a  single  bend  or  curve 
( i'kurdJd ',  {mku'kuneki' )  (?). — pudiya71' 
kurdki',  to  bend  the  point  of  an  ob¬ 
ject.  psdehi'  Mineki',  the  knife  (edge) 
is  turned,  kurdkiye',  to  cause  an  inani¬ 
mate  object  to  bend  or  be  turned. 
psdehi '  ku'rdkiyef ,  to  turn  the  edge  of 
a  knife  blade  ( psdehi '  kurdki'haye' , 
psdehi'  kurieki'hdnke').  kunegne'ki,  hav¬ 
ing  a  series  of  curves  or  bends 
(^v^x^^x). — kuniixka '  or  kanaxka', 
circular.  nahiHe'  kuniixka',  full  moon. 
krtna'xka  ktdu'nanahi',  to  go  round  and 
round,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  (?). 
kuni. — Mi'nini'  to  ford  a  stream,  to  wade 
{i'kHnini',  unkukfi'nini' ;  Mxni'tu,  i'kh- 
ni'tu,  ti'nkukhni'tu ).  kuni '  dande',  he 
will  wade. 

kum'ski  hayi',  a  gnat, 
kus. — aktiskusi'nki  ( =  aktiskUse  -{-yihki), 
he  nibbled  a  little  now  and  then,  he  ate 
in  a  mincing  manner.  Tcetkana'  son'-\-sa 
akCi'skusi'nf-ki  na'xkan  0n'ti  a'nde 
o'xpa,  when  the  Eabbit  sat  (there) 
nibbling  now  and  then  at  one  piece, 
the  Bear  devoured  all  the  rest. — ak&'s- 
kuse.  archaic  word  for  above, 
kfttc^cka',  the  red-winged  blackbird. — 
Khtci71' ckana' ,  Ancient  of  Eed-winged 
Blackbirds  (23: 16).  KH'tcincka'a,  An¬ 
cient  of  Eed-winged  Blackbirds  (23: 
21). 
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kut,  kvld. — ku/duk'&xpeyt'/:  an'pstilgonni' 
pxwV  ku' dukuxpeye' ,  to  thrust  a  stick 
through  meat  in  order  to  barbecue  it 
(pxw 1'  ku'dukuxpehaye' ,  pxvie'  kd'du- 
k&xpehdnke') . 

kfttl.— kA'ttki',  to  tell  what  one  has  per¬ 
ceived  himself  (not  what  he  has  heard 
or  has  been  told,  kanhi)  ( ya'kutiki' , 
'A'nkukH'tiki') .  inyu'kutiki',  or  nyuku'- 
Uki',  I  tell  it  to  you.  ewande'  ya'fi- 
kukutiki',  he  tells  it  to  me.  ayindi ' 
ya'nkukutiki' ,  you  tell  it  to  me.  he'yan 
kl'di'  ku^kunyan'  kutiki',  he  reached 
home  (and)  told  it  to  his  grandmother 
(3:  16).  yanlcu' kutiki' ,  tell  me!  ni'stuli 
tko'M  ya'nkukutiki'  na'UnkihV ,  I  wish 
that  you  would  tell  me  very  accu¬ 
rately  (how  affairs  are)  (4:  4).  inya' 
dande'  iya'kikUki  na' ,  I  will  say  it 
to  you;  do  not  tell  it.  hinkson'tkaka', 
naxa'xa  nyu'kMiki',  O  younger  brother, 
now  have  I  told  you  (5:  7,  8).  MM- 
tini ' ,  not  to  tell  another  what  one  has 
seen  or  observed  ( ku'yuk'Ad‘dn'ni ,  H'n- 
kukHdun'ni) .  nyu'kudun'ni,  I  did  not 
tell  you.  nyu'kiXdiln'ni  dande',  I  will 
not  tell  you.  t&i'dike'  ya'nkukwMn'ni, 
why  did  you  not  tell  me?  ( Also  26: 
67,  85.) 

kfitska'  or  kudeska/,  a  flea  (31:  5). 
(cf.  kudeska'. ) 

kutske/  (used  by  females = kuiskeyl ) ,  to 
shut  a  door  (ktitske'Jiayaxan' ,  kutske'- 
hdnkaxa71'  (ci.kode'). — eye'wi  ktitskf/ kgn, 
shut  the  door  (said  by  a  female  to  a 
female).  kddHske'y^,  shut  the  door 
(19:  5,  7,  9).  kAtskefyl,  (they)  shut  it 
up  (31:  10).  eye'wi  JAtske'yZ,  to  shut 
a  door  (kutske'haye' ,  kutske'hunkp ')  (said 
by  men  and  boys). 

kuya',  under. — kuya '  kecti',  to  dig  under, 

undermine  {kuya' - ,  kuya'  nke'di) . 

ayahi'  kuya',  under  the  bed  (p,  139:  9). 
yaxon '  kuya',  under  the  chair  (  p.  139: 
10).  aduhi '  kuya',  under  the  fence 
(p.  139:  12).  i'tkap  kuya',  under  the 
board  (p.  139:  14).  okay  a',  under, 
underneath  (p.  142:  21,  22, 23). — kwia'- 
yaA,  under,  a'^xu  kwia'ya71,  under  the 
stone,  ati'  or  ti '  kwia'ya n,  under  the 
house.  inska '  ti  k  wia'ya71  xe'  nank  i', 
a  (or,  the)  skunk  is  sitting  under  the 
house. 


kuya. — dubby  a' di,  to  pick  to  pieces  or 
into  shreds,  as  sinew  ( i'dukuya'di ,  ndu'- 
kuya' di). 

kunkun/,  a  grandmother,  his  or  her  grand¬ 
mother  (  ikunkun,  xJAnMn').  0  grand¬ 
mother!  (3:  7,  8,  16,  17,  24).— 
Tcfctkana '  lAnkun'  unoxe'  ha'nde  on'xa, 
it  used  to  be  that  the  Rabbit  lived 
with  his  grandmother.  T&tkana'  ku «- 
kit71'  kinonpa'  ti'  xyapka'  ktihando71' 
etuxa',  it  is  said  that  the  Rabbit  used  to 
dwell  in  a  low  tent  with  his  grand¬ 
mother  (3:  1,  10,  26). — kdnkdn'yan,  a 
grandmother,  his  or  her  grandmother; 
includes  the  following  affinities:  his 
wife’s  mother,  his  wife’s  father’s 
mother,  his  wife’s  mother’s  mother, 
her  husband’s  mother,  her  husband’s 
father’s  mother,  her  husband’s  moth¬ 
er’s  mother  (i'kunktin'yan,  xkunkun'- 
yan).  tcuma'na  kunlAnyan'  unoxwe ' 
a'nde  onxa ' ,  long  ago  he  was  living  with 
his  grandmother.  kunkunyan'  kutiki', 
he  told  his  grandmother  (3:  16). — 
k‘Ankun'yan  a'kitko'xi,  a  great-grand¬ 
mother,  his  or  her  great-grandmother 
(i'ktinkun'yan  a'kitko'xi,  xhunJcu^ya77 
a'kitko'xi)  .—kunkun'yan  kitko'  a'kitko'xi, 
a  great-great-grandmother,  his  or  her 
great-great-grandmother  ( 
kitko' a'kitko'xi,  xkilnkun'yan  kitko' a'bt- 
ko'xi) . —Mnkun'yan  kitko '  kitko '  a'kit¬ 
ko'xi,  his  or  her  great-great-great-grand¬ 
mother  {i/kunkun'yan  kitko '  kitko'  a'kit¬ 
ko'xi,  xk'dnM7l'yan  kitko '  kitko'  a'kit¬ 
ko'xi).  ( Also  29:  1,  10,  12,  25,  27; 
31:16,  23.) 

kun/nmuhi/,  or  kunmuhi',  the  bull  frog 

(see  kton,  peska'). 

kwinhi',  a  valley. 

kyauhe,  kyanhi,  from,  to  take  from. — 
kyahe'ya71  ku'di,  he  comes  from  the 
same  place,  kyahe'eya n,  to  the  same 
place  (?).  ya'nkakyan'hi,  they  took 
from  me  (23:  17).  nkakyaA'Un,  we 
take  it  from  (them)  (23:18).  akya^hi, 
(he)  took  her  from  him  (27:  12). 
akyan'lii,  he  took  from  her  (28:  202). 
i'yanxkya'tuxan  na,  beware  lest  you 
search  in  my  house  for  my  possession  (?) 
(p.  158:17). 

kyan/hi,  to  scold,  reprove. — dukutcke' 
han  in'pi  han  kyan'hixne'di,  he  tied  him 
and  laid  him  down  and  was  scolding 
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him  (as  he  stood?)  (1:15,  16).  ( Also 

8:  18;  10:  3;  12:  3;  31:  2,  3,  7.) 
ky  etonhi/,  the  duck  hawk  ( see  ki'skisa'yi). 
kyuski/,  the  jack  fish,  a  small  fish  re¬ 
sembling  the  gar. 

x. — Several  words  in  11  x ”  admit  of  a  syn¬ 
onym  in  “xy”  (cf.  exayt  and  exyaxye; 
xuhu  and  xyuhu;  xa  and  xya;  xapka  and 
xyapka;  txa  and  txya;  xanaxka  and 
xyinixka;  xe  and  xye;  xuhi  and  xyuhi) . 
Most  words  ending  in  -hi  or  hin  (in  the 
singular)  change  that  ending  to  -x  in 
contractions  and  before  the  plural  end¬ 
ing  -tu:  Asanhin,  asanxtu,  cisanx  nonpa; 
anahin,  crnaxtu;  donhi,  donxtu;  ayohi , 
ay  ox  ketci;  tanhin ,  tcinx  (in  yaduxtan  tanx 
sinhinyan);  amihi,  amix;  pahi,  sore,  pax 
(in  apaxtonye) ;  milii,  mixkitedi;  axisahi, 
axisax;  tcetkohi',  tcetko'x. — As  in  (fegiha, 
Dakota,  etc. ,  there  is  in  Biloxi  the  per¬ 
mutation  of  c:  x;  as,  kcicka,  kcixka; 
konicka,  konixka. — k  followed  by  a 
vowel  is  sometimes  changed  to  x  in 
contractions,  as  inki,  inx;  wax  ta'hixti  or 
wax  ta'xti  (in  wakaf  +  tain).  yahkWx 
nda '  (for  yanki'nki  nda'),  yaTikinxtu'. 
xa,  still,  yet. — nkunnoxP  xanka'nde,  I  am 
still  living  with  her  (or  him),  kadeni' 
xa,  it  does  not  burn  yet.  kana' xtetuni' 
xa,  they  never  did  kick  (fern.  sp. ). 
nka'duti  te  xa,  I  am  still  hungry,  a'duti 
te  xa,  he  is  still  hungry. — xa'na  (mas¬ 
culine  term  for  the  above  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  “never”),  kana' xtetuni'  xana' , 
they  never  did  kick,  aduti'  Uulce '  ko 
ndu'xni  xa'na,  I  have  never  eaten  that 
sort  of  food  (2:  21).  ndon'ni  xya,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  him  or  her. 
xa,  feminine  sign  of  ability:  can. — talkin' 
xa,  he  can  run  (but  he  will  not  run  at 
present).  tan'hin  de'  xa,  he  can  run 
away  (but  he  will  not),  akutxyi'  nkon' 
xa,  I  can  write  (if  I  wish),  toho'xk 
nonpa '  ama'nki  a'naxtetu '  xa,  those  two 
horses  are  in  the  habit  of  kicking  (idea 
of  ability  also). — xana',  masculine  sign 
of  ability:  can.  tanhin'  xana',  he  can 
run  (if  he  wishes;  but  he  will  not  run 
at  present),  akutxyi'  nkon'  xana',  I 
can  wTrite.  akutxyi'  nlcuka'de  xana',  I 
can  read.  'Aflktanhin'  xana',  I  can  run 
(if  I  wish),  e'yan  nde'  xana',  I  can  go 
thither.  (AZso  7:  5,  6.) 


xa  or  xya,  a  sign  of  past  time. — Ptanke 
xa',  I  said  that,  etuxa',  they  said  (did 
say)  it  (long  ago)  (see  e). — kYtena'xtu 
xa',  they  had  been  friends  to  each 
other  (2:  1).  liao^kne  xya,  he  nailed  it 
long  ago. 

xa,  customary  or  usual  action  ( also  9:  13, 
17;  10:  13;  11:  10;  12:  5,  6,  7;  14: 
30);  he  used  to  say  so  (but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  true)  (see  e ). — oHi'k 
ha'ne  olu '  xa,  they  (the  dogs)  have 
(usually)  found  a  bear  and  (men)  have 
shot  him  (2:  31).  ayu'yan  nka'kan- 
tcki'ke  nka'nde  xa  na',  I  am  used  to  lick¬ 
ing  the  dew  off  of  (the  ground)  (1:  7). 
nka' kiyasi'  xana'  yahe'  ko,  this  is  what 
I  usually  (or  always)  like  (2:  9,  10). 

xa  or  xya. — e'xa,  that  is  all.  ¥xa  on 
ne'di,  that  was  all  which  he  had  on  or 
wore  (Bk. )  (22:  17).  e'tixya,  this  is 
all.  nkxH  xya  ndedi,  I  went  alone,  by 
myself.  — xya' xyl,  i'xyaxye',  efxyaxyi, 
to  cease,  quit,  stop  doing  anything 
(ixyayaye',  c'xahankt'' ;  pi.,  Zxatu',  exa- 
yitu',  Z'xaha'nketu'). — exa'ya  da'nde, 
will  he  stop?  ixya'yaya  da'nde,  will  you 
stop?  Zxa'hafika'  dande',  I  will  stop 
(doing  it).  Imperatives:  to  a  child, 
Ixaya'!  man  to  man,  hxa' yctakta' ;  man 
to  woman,  woman  to  woman,  gxa'yZ- 
tki ' ;  woman  to  man,  Zxa'yctate'.  ayan' 
ktca  xya'xyt,  to  stop  cutting  wood. 
Some  parts  of  this  verb  seem  to  belong 
to  ZxayZ,  and  others  to  ixyaxyZ,  but 
they  are  recorded  as  dictated. 

xa  (27:  8),  xapU,  xap  (28:  146),  xam 
(28:  140,  151),  a  box  or  trunk  (28: 
213 ) .  o  miska  xa  ulcidi,  ‘  ‘  small  fish  put 
in  a  box,  ’  ’  sardines,  xa'  utcu'di,  to  pack 
or  put  articles  into  a  box  or  trunk  ( xa ' 
yu'tcudi,  xa'  nku'tcudi).  xa' utcu' nedi' , 
he  stands  putting  things  into  a  box  or 
trunk. 

xa,  xyi. — ha'xahe,  to  laugh.  ha'xaM 
de'di  Tce'lkanadi',  the  Rabbit  went  off 
laughing  (1:  21)  ( also  10:  10,  note). 
inkxihi',  or  ifikxyihi',  i'nkihi  (18:  16), 
inkxihi  (23:  8),  to  laugh  {ayi'nkxihi  or 
ayi'nkxyihi',  nki'hkxihi'  or  HHki'fi- 
kxyihi').  nki'nkxihi  ne'di,  I  am  laugh¬ 
ing  (as  I  stand),  nki'nkxihi  na'nxkx, 
I  am  laughing  as  I  sit.  nki'nkxihi  o^, 
I  wras  laughing,  nki'nkxihi'  dande',  I 
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will  laugh,  ki'hkxihini ',  or  ki'hkxyi- 
hini',  not  to  laugh  (kayi' hkxihini'  or 
kayi'hkxyihini';  nki' hkxihini'  or  hnki'h- 
kxyihini' ) . 

xa. — pa' xaxahi' :  doxpa'  sanhin'  pa' xaxa¬ 
hi to  pull  up  or  roll  up  the  sleeves  (dox¬ 
pa' sanhin'  i'paxaxahi',  doxpa' sanhin' 
h'hkapa' xaxahi' ) . 

xa,  to  stand  (cf.  si.)— xa'xa, a'xa  (20:  3), 
dual  and  plural  of  sinhin,  they  stand. 
a.n'ya  nonpa'  xa'xa  ha'maki  nkye- 
hon'ni,  I  know  the  two  standing  men. 
ti'  nonpa'  xa'xa  ma'hki  ko  tcti '  xt  (w. 
sp.),  the  two  (standing)  houses  are  red. 
ayan'  nonpa'  xa'xa  a'manki'  ko  te' di,  the 
two  (standing)  trees  are  dead,  toho'xk 
nonpa' xa'xa  a'manki '  ko  supi'  x2  ( w.  sp.), 
the  two  standing  horses  are  black. — 
xa'xaxa,  they  ( pi. )  stand.  an'ya  xa'xaxa 
ha'maki  hkython'ni,  I  know  (all)  the 
standing  men.  an'ya  xa'xaxa  ma'hktu, 
they  (all)  are  standing  (said  of  many). 
toho'xk  xa'xaxa  a'manki'  ko  san'  x2  (w. 
sp.),  the  standing  horses  are  (all) 
white.  anse'p  xa'xaxa  ama'nki  ko  pa'na 
ihkta'( ±x8,  w.  sp.),  all  the  standing 
axes  are  mine,  anse'p  xa'xaxa  ki'na- 
xadi'  ama'nki  ko  pa'na  inkta' ( ±xi,  w. 
sp.),  all  the  scattered  (and  standing) 
axes  are  mine.  ( Also  18:  16;  20:  41; 
21:  9;  p.  117:  6,  12;  p.  118:  5,  9;  p. 
119:  6,  11;  p.  120:  6,  8;  p.  151:  25.) 
xahi?,  rough  to  the  touch  (14:  2 1 ) .  mas- 
xahi'f  “rough  iron,”  a  file,  xaxahi', 
rough  to  the  touch  here  and  there. 
astotonixka  akidi  xaxahi,  a  black  lizard 
with  rough  skin. 

xak. — a'xakonni',  to  be  poor  ( aya'xakon - 
ni',  nka'xakonni' ;  a'xqkoHu',  aya'xakon- 
tu',  nka'xakontu'). — a'xakonye',  to  make 
one  poor,  to  treat  one  ill  (a'xqkon'haye' , 
a'xakon'hMke';  a'xakon'yetu',  a'xqkon'- 
hayetu',  a'xakon' himkel u' ) ■ 
xanaxka  or  xyinixka  (6:  16,  17;  28: 
218 ) ,  an  otter  (cf .  ni,  to  roll ) .  ci'naxka, 
otter  (G.).  Xyini'xkana,  Ancient  of 
Otters  (29:  1,  26,  39).  xyi'nixka'hi 
(=xyinixka-{-ahi) ,  an  otter  skin,  ci  - 
naxk  a'hi,  an  otter  skin. — xanaxpe' ,  a 
muskrat. 

xandayi/,  the  fishhawk. 
xati. — axati',  to  slide,  as  on  ice  {aya'~ 
xati,  nka'xati). 
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xaye. — duxaye',  to  scratch  in  order  to 
relieve  itching  ( i' duxayt ,  ndu'xayt). 
pa'  duxaye',  to  scratch  the  head,  tca'ke 
duxayt',  to  scratch  the  hands,  si'ya 
ski'xtiki '  eluxaye',  to  scratch  the  top  of 
the  foot,  nyi' duxaye',  I  scratched  you. 
nyi'duxaya'  dande',  I  will  scratch  you. 
ya'nduxaya' ,  he  or  she  scratched  me. 
ya'nduxayata' ,  scratch  me!  (male  to 
male). — du'xayaxan'  (fem.  of  duxaye'), 
to  scratch  (i'duxa'yaxa71' ,  ndu'xaya 
xan ');  used  when  a  female  addresses  a 
female. — nxayonni',  riding  spurs. 

-xan,  feminine  ending  of  certain  verbs 
answering  to  the  masculine  ending  -di, 
thus:  pa'tdtcuxan'  (fem.),  pa'tdtcudi' 
(masc.). 

xan,  where. — tanyan'  xan'  fa  tcuwa ', 
where  is  the  village?  an'sudion'yan 
xa71'  ko  tca'kannahki' ,  where  is  the  pine 
forest?  anse'wi  yan  xan'  ko  tca'kan- 
mahki '  (sometimes  shortened  to  anse'wi 
yan  xan?),  where  is  the  (reclining) 
ax?  spdehi' yan  xan' ko  tca'kanmahki', 
where  is  the  knife?  mikon'ni  yan  xan' 
ko  tca'kanmahki',  where  is  the  hoe? 
yahke'onni'  yan  xan'  Jco  tca'kanmahki' 
where  is  the  saw?  tohoxka'  yan  xan' 
tca'kannedi',  where  is  the  (standing) 
horse?  ( Also  29:  29.) 
xan,  bring!  (28:  148,149). 
xdo. — dxxdo' ,  to  hull  beans  or  green 
nuts,  aye'k  dxxdo',  to  husk  corn 
( aye'k  i' dxxdo,  aye'k  ndx'xdo). 
xe,  one  form  of  the  feminine  oral  period; 
its  masculine  equivalents  are  xye  and 
xyexo.  ti  he'  ko  san'  xe,  the  house  is 
white  (w.  sp. ).  xe  affects  the  accent 
of  the  preceding  word,  thus:  ayan '  sin'- 
hin  he'  ko  te'di;  but  ayan'  sin'hin  he'  ko 
tedi'  xe,  the  (standing)  tree  is  dead; 
toho'xk  tan'hin  ko  kde'xi;  but  toho'xk 
tan'hin  ko  kdexi'  xe,  the  running  horse  is 
spotted. — xye,  (1)  one  of  the  masculine 
forms  of  the  oral  period,  the  others 
being  xyexo  and  na;  the  corresponding 
feminine  forms  are  xl  and  ni.  anya' 
pi'  xye,  he  is  a  good  man.  ahya' 
ptu'  xyl,  they  are  good  men.—  hautx 
xyt,  he  is  sick  much  or  often.  (2) 
Indeed,  at  any  rate,  at  all  hazards. 
efyan  nde'di  xyt',  I  went  thither  at 
any  rate  (whether  he  consented  or 
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not),  e'yan  nda '  dande'  xye  (or  xytxo' ) , 

I  will  go  thither  at  all  hazards  (whether 
he  consents  or  opposes).  tedi'  xye,  he 
is  (indeed)  dead.  (3)  Very,  exceed¬ 
ingly.  nyukpe'yan  nedi'  xye,  my  legs 
pain  (exceedingly?).  anya'di  hande ' 
sanhanni'  xye,  that  man  is  very  strong. — 
xyexo',  an  emphatic  form  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  oral  period,  sometimes  having 
the  force  of  very;  the  other  masculine 
forms  being  xye  and  na  ( e'yan  nda ' 
dande '  xyexo '  —  e'ya n  nda'  dande'  xye'). 

xedF,  frost. 

xehe',  to  sit  (i'xZKe,  nkixZhe',  xlhetu'  or 
tantu',  ix&hZtu'  or  itantu',  nki'xZMtu  or 
ntan/tu.  Imperatives:  To  a  child, 
xaha'!  man  to  man,  xa'hata '  (2:  7, 15) 
or  onhe'kanko'!  man  to  woman,  or 
woman  to  woman,  on  he'  tki!  woman  to 
man ,  xahate '!  man  to  men,  ta'ntkanko'; 
man  to  women,  ta'ntukafiko' ;  women 
to  men  or  children,  ta'nitHittite' ;  woman 
to  women,  ta'ntuka n'.  axehe,  axehd, 
xeheye,  donxeM,  ux$he;  D.,  iyotanka; 
JS.,  g(f.in;  K.,  lin;  Os.,  Min;  Kw. ,  kt 
in,  knin;  Tc.,  mina;  H.,  ama'ki). — 
an'ya  xe'h.Z  na'nki  a' y elidin' ni,  do  you 
know  the  sitting  man?  an'ya  nonpa ' 
xlhe'  ha'maki  nky%hon'ni,  I  know  the 
two  sitting  men.  toho'xk  xe'he  ni' 
ko  tdi'  xl  (w.  sp.),  the  sitting 

horse  is  red.  anya'  x&he  na'nki  ko 
tcakna' fikihan,  where  is  the  sitting 
man?  anya'  x^he  na'nkiyan  nkynZho'ni , 
I  know  that  sitting  man.  anya'  xt'he 
na'nkidfi  nkylhon'ni,  I  know  this  sitting 
man.  nki'xlhe'  na'nki,  I  am  sitting. 
i'xihe  na'nki,  are  you  sitting?  xe' 
na'nki,  she  is  sitting,  yaduxtan '  nh' xehe, 
I  sit  (ride)  in  a  wagon,  efvoe  yuke'  tan' 
ha'maki,  they  are  sitting,  ason'  poska ' 
d£  xV'M  hantca '  hakxi'di  Tee' tkanadi', 
when  the  Rabbit  went  to  a  brier  patch 
and  sat  there,  he  was  angry  (2:  28). 
Tel' tkanadi'  koxta',  yahe'yan  hide'  xe'hZ, 
the  Rabbit  ran  from  (what  he  thought 
was)  danger,  he  went  some  distance 
and  sat  down  ( 2x  14 ) .  — x%,  xtoc  (28:135), 
a  contraction  of  x&he,  to  sit  (26:  14). 
inska '  ti  kwia'yan  xl'  na'nki',  a  skunk 
is  sitting  under  the  house.  aso n/ 

poski'nki  xS  na'nki  TcS'tkanadi ',  the 
Rabbit  was  sitting  (=was)  in  a  very 
small  brier  patch  (2:  4). — x&heytd,  to 


cause  to  sit;  to  hang  up,  as  a  hat,  coat, 
or  shirt  on  a  nail  or  post  {xehe'hayk' , 
xehe'h(mkc').  doxpe' xZheye'  ( =doxp$' 
tcakedi '),  to  hang  up  a  coat,  etc.  akued 
duxpi' xihe'kan,  pull  off  (your)  hat  (and) 
hang  it  up  (w.  sp.) !  A  man  or  boy 
would  use  xlheya'  instead  of  xehe'kan. 

‘  ‘  ka^konni'  nkon'han  netkohi'  xk'hdhW 
ndu'si  xyo',”  Mi'  etuxa'  Tee? tkanadi' , 
they  say  that  the  Rabbit  said,  “I  will 
make  a  trap  and  set  it  on  the  road  and 
catch  him!”  doxptf  itka '  xahe'yt,  to 
put  a  bottle  inside  a  coat  (p.  139:  6).— 
xehefkiyty  “to  cause  to  sit  for  another,” 
to  set  down  an  object  for  another. 
anyadi'  si  naskexti'  de  hit''  kankonni' 
nHkohi'  xZhe'kiy#  Uuxa'  Tee' tkanadi' 
Uukonni',  the  Rabbit  did  thus:  he  set 
the  trap  down  in  the  road  where  the 
man  with  the  very  long  feet  had  been 
going,  they  say. — axehe',  collective  of 
xehe;  they  (many)  sit.  an'ya  a' xehe 
ha'maki  a'yZhtin'ni,  do  you  know  (all) 
the  sitting  men?  (can  refer  to  persons 
riding). — a'xiht  (=a-\-x£he),  to  sit  on, 
as  on  a  chair  ( ay  a' xehe,  nka'xlM; 
a'xZMtv/,  aya'  xZhetu' ,  nka'x'iMtu'). 
nka'xehe'  psd'ki,  I  sat  on  it  (and)  it 
broke,  axihe'  oye? ,  to  break  down  an 
object  by  sitting  on  it.  tohoxka'  axthe', 
to  ride  a  horse  ((3.,  ag$in;  K.,  alin). — 
axthed  utpi',  to  make  a  hole  through 
an  object  by  sitting  on  it  (yaxZhed 
yutpl' ,  nkaxZhe'  iihkutpef). — uxtd  or 
uxlhe' ,  to  sit  in  or  within  an  object. 
urt/  na'nki,  he  was  sitting  in  it  (2:  13). 
yu'xe  ina'hki,  you  were  sitting  in  it. 
nkuxM  na'nki,  I  was  sitting  in  it 
utan'  ha'maki,  .they  were  (already) 
sitting  in  it  (when  seen).  utantu' 
they  sat  in  it  (if  they  enter  and  take 
seats,  the  act  of  going  being  seen;  said 
when  one  reports  what  he  has  ob¬ 
served  ) .  yaduxtan/  u' xaha',  get  into  the 
wagon! — xa'KbyV ,  to  put  a  cv.  object, 
etc. ,  on  something  ( xahi'hayi',  xaMinW; 
xahtfyetu' ,  xah^hayHu' ,  xahH'ilkUu'). 
itka'yan  xahefyt,  to  put  a  cv.  object  in 
something. — akylhe',  to  take  a  seat,  to 
sit  down  ( aya'kyihe ',  nka'kyShe'). — 
uxki'ni,  a  seat  (Bk.),  to  spread  out,  as 
a  mat  or  carpet  ( yuxkini ',  nkuxkini '; 
with  the  oral  period,  yu'xkini  na',‘ 
nku'xkini  na'). — xivtdhd,  she  eat  in 
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(26: 15;  28:  221).  uxw¥Mnlc2, 1  put  it 
in  (28:  236).  uxwlhe'yt,  she  set  it  in 
(the  water)  (28:  237).  xwdhef ’,  he  put 
her  in  (28:  203).  xoxc /  JcxwZhP ’,  to 
swing  himself,  “to  sit  in  a  swing.” 
(Also  6:  14;  9:  7;  10:  22,  31;  11:  9; 
14:  26;  16:  3;  20:  17,  39  ;  25: 1;  26:  2, 
42,  43,  46,  48  ;  28:  18;  29:  28,  32,  40,  71, 
80,  114,  120,  135,  221,  229;  31:  17;  p. 
117:  2,  7,  13,  17,  18;  p.  119:  1.) 
xepi,  to  go  down. — aniya71'  x¥pi,  the 
water  went  down  (15:  3). 
xi,  supernaturally  mysterious  (10:  15)  .— 
xi'di,  strange  (10:11).  xiya' ,  bad  (cun¬ 
ning)  (10:  15).  ta  xi'di  (27:  20),  taxi 
(27:  22,  24),  supernatural  deer,  axi'- 
hinya'  dande',  I  will  shut  you  up,  diet 
you,  and  give  you  medicine  (in  order  to 
give  you  magic  power)  (p.  150  :  34). 
axiya'kidaha',  you  putting  them  in  the 
house  to  treat  them  (28: 12).  ayankxi'- 
yan,  a  doctor.  axi'kiyt,  treating  him 
(=doctoring)  (28:  1).  tixyi'  (28:  2), 
fix  (29:  13),  medicine,  xidi',  a  chief, 
governor,  doctor;  a  lawyer(Bk.,y?deG.). 
an'ya  xi,  chief  (27:  7,  9).  nd$s  xidi, 
“a  chief  snake,”  a  rattlesnake. — 
ayaxiya',  a  law.  a'yaxi' o^ni' ,  a  law¬ 
maker.  ( Also  10:  6,  20,  24,  25,  27 ;  16: 
12;  17:  1;  26:  42;  27:  19.) 
xidi/dilie/. — arna  xldidihe  onni,  a  quick¬ 
sand. 

xiha. — xi'hayudi' ,  a  thorn;  thorns.  ayan ' 
xi'hayudi',  the  thorn  tree  (a  species  of 
Cratxgus).  Ixi'hayudi' ,  the  large  thorn ; 
probably  identical  with  the  ayan'  xi'ha¬ 
yudi'.  ixi'hayu'  yinki',  the  small  thorn ; 
probably  a  species  of  Cratsegus. 
xixika/,  to  ruffle  up  the  feathers,  as 
birds  do. 

xiye. — a' xiyehi',  axiye' ,  xyefhi,  xayehi' , 
blossoms,  flowers.  pan'hin  a' xiyehi ' 
niipi'hi,  “the  vine  with  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms,”  the  honeysuckle,  axiye '  sa n 
panhin',  “the  vine  with  white  blos¬ 
soms,”  the  Cherokee  rosebush,  xyefhi 
si' di,  yellow  blossoms  (of  the  ninda'yi). 
xayehi' sonsa',  a  single  flower;  xa'yehitw  , 
flowers,  (diso  21:  8,  10.) 
xin. — axin'  (assumed  3d  sing.),  to  pierce 
with  a  tined  instrument  ( ayafxin , 
nkaxin'). — mas-tfitcutka'  tansi '  nkaxin  ,  I 
thrust  a  pitchfork  into  grass  or  hay. 


xke  (cf.  du). — duixM',  to  unbraid  ( i'dui - 
xke',  ndu'ixW). 

xke  (cf.  du). — duxktf,  to  bark  a  tree;  to 
flay  or  skin  an  animal  ( i'duxM ,  nduxM ). 
wa'k  duxkaf  dande',  he  will  flay  the  cow. 
ayan '  duxke',  to  skin  or  bark  a  tree. 
a'dMuxke',  to  peel  vegetables,  ato' 
a'dukuxke',  to  peel  potatoes  ( aya'duku - 
xktf,  nka'dukuxke' ) . — oxkef ,  to  have  the 
hand,  etc.,  skinned,  oxkef  ye,  to  cause 
the  hand,  etc. ,  to  be  skinned  (oxkef  hay#, 
oxkef  Minkef).  — adaxke';  tcemu'k  adaxke', 
to  make  a  gnawing  sound,  as  a  mouse 
does;  to  gnaw  on  a  bone,  as  a  dog  or 
person  does;  to  bite  pieces  off  a  man¬ 
ger,  like  a  horse  (aya'daxkZ,  nka'daxM). 

( Also  22:  7,  12,  13;  26:  81.) 
xku. — dixkuhi '  ( i'dlxkuhi ',  ndi'xkuhi'), 
ayefki  dixkuhi',  to  shell  corn, 
xo  —xo'  hayi',  the  screech  owl  (cf.  hayi).— 
xo ' yinki',  the  “little  king ”  or  “switch 
king”  of  Louisiana,  a  weed,  xo'yvhg 
a' pi,  the  leaves  of  the  preceding, 
xo,  a  future  sign,  implying  a  contin¬ 
gency  (it  differs  from  dande  and  xyo). — 
tefya  xo',  he  will  kill  it  (if  he  does 
not  desist,  as  a  horse  that  is  tres¬ 
passing,  if  not  removed  very  soon). 
efwa,  nda '  xo,  I  will  go  further  (if  ).  _ 
sanhin'  Iciya'  nkon  inkte'  xo,  I  will  do  it 
again  and  kick  you  on  the  other  side 
(if  you  do  not  reply)  (1:  11).—  sanhin- 
yanf  kiyaf  nkon  in/naxta'  xo,  I  will  do 
it  again  and  kick  you  on  the  other  side 
(if  you  do  not  reply)  (1: 13). — Use  of  xo 
after  ko:  ayin'sihi'xti  ko',  ason'  kdefhinya 
xo',  as  you  are  in  great  dread  of  briers, 

I  will  send  you  into  them  ( 1 :  20).— xyo, 
shall  (24:  10)  (see xyan,  xiyexyo,  xa) 
ndef  hindon'hi  xyo',  witef  di  ko,  I  will  go  to 
see  you  to-morrow.  kankonni'  nkon  han 
netkohi'  xehenkef  ndu'si  xyo',  I  will  make 
a  trap  and  place  it  in  the  road,  and 
(thus)  I  will  catch  him.  uxki'tonni 
efyan  nkihin'  xyo,”  uyi'hi  ha'nde,  he  was 
thinking  for  some  time,  “I  will  reach 
there  first.”  eman',  kcicka'  haka'naki 
xyo',  take  care,  or  the  pig  will  get 
out!  inayan'  kbkxahef  nik  te'hinye'ki 
ima'nki  xyo',  before  the  sun  moves,  I 
will  kill  you  as  you  recline,  or  where 
you  recline  (2:  24).  te'Mnke  ma'nki 
xyo',  I  will  kill  him  as  (or  where) 
he  reclines.  These  last  express  cer- 
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taint  y  (also  16:  17).  ani'  kya  onnif  kedi' 
xyo,  he  must  dig  the  well  (alone)  (1:  5). 

xo,  interrogative  sign. — ka'wak  hun'ye  xo', 
what  is  he  (or  she)  saying? 

xo,  oh! — xo-\-xo,  oh!  (22: 14).  xo'xoxo'xo, 
oh!  oh!  (22:  15). 

xo,  ha,  o,  to  break  (modern  for  kse).— 
xoxo'ki,  broken  here  and  there  (17:  6) . 
du'kxoxo'ki,  knocked  to  pieces  (31:  31). 
nya'ndi  hd'ye ,  my  heart  is  broken  (p.. 
154:  7).  yan'xtu  hd'ye ,  their  hearts  are 
broken (p.  154:8).  ya'ndikalid'yeha'h- 
keni '  dande ',  I  will  not  break  her  heart 
(p.  154:  9).  axehe'  oye',  to  break  down, 
as  a  chair,  by  sitting  on  it. 

xohi,  xo'xi. — dukxohi'  or  tukxohi',  to 
make  smooth  with  a  knife,  to  scrape 
(V dukxohi'  or  itdkxo'hi,  ndukxo'hi  or 
ntukxo'hi). — dukxohi'  tcdoye',  to  make 
smooth  by  using  a  drawing-knife 
(i' dukxohi'  tcdo'haye,  ndukxo'hi  tcdo'- 
hahke ' ) .  —panhin'  tuhxo'hi,  to  shave  him¬ 
self  {panhin/  i'tukxo'hi,  panhin'  ntiikxo' - 
hi). — kitH'kxohi' ,  to  scrape  for  an¬ 
other  ( ya'kitH'kxohi ,  a'xkitu'kxohi'). — 
panhW  kitu'kxohi,,  to  shave  another 
(panhin'  ya'kWi'kxohi,  paXhiX'  a'xkitu'k¬ 
xohi).  —  intkxo'honni  (rather,  intdk- 
xo'honni'),  a  draw-shave. — paxoxi',  to 
scrape  an  object  by  pushing. 

xo/hi  or  xohi/,  rain. — xohi'xti  nedi',  it 
still  rains  (rather,  it  is  raining  very 
hard),  to'lianak  xo'hi,  it  rained  yester¬ 
day.  icite'di  ko  xo'hi  dande',  it  will 
rain  to-morrow.  psidS'  xo'hi  ko'  nde'ni 
dande',  if  it  rains  to-night,  I  shall  not 
go.  kxolioni,  not  rain  (28:  254).  xo' x 
saha'ni,  shower,  “hard  rain.”  xohi- 
di',  it  rains,  xotpiska',  a  drizzling 
rain  (G).  xolia'txeonni'  {xohi  +  atxe  + 
o^ni),  “frozen  rain,”  icicle.  {Also2S: 
167,  252.) 

xohi/,  old  (see  intc). — han'yasaAha^'xti 
xohi',  an  aged  Indian  woman,  teak 
xohi',  ‘  ‘  old  hand,  ’  ’  the  thumb.  kudSska 
xohi',  “the  ancient  bird.”  adu'skxohi', 
a  species  of  rat.  kawa  xohi,  “some¬ 
thing  ancient,”  an  elephant,  aktni 
xohi,  the  ancient  goose  (a  species). 
xonniyohi  dudayi  xohi,  “the  old  one 
that  eats  crawfish,”  a  pelican.  nyan'- 
xohi',  O  my  old  woman!  (voc.  of 
yihkonni).  Xohan'tiyan', 1  ‘Old-woman’s- 
house,”  Mrs.  Martin’s  place  at  La- 


mourie,  Rapides  Parish,  La.;  also 
Hirschmann’s  store  at  the  same  place. 
So-called  after  old  Mrs.  Martin,  an 
owner  of  the  plantation,  who  died 
in  January,  1892.  {Also  14:  1,  7,  10, 
23;  16:  1,  2;  18:  1,  10.) — axohi ',  old. 
isi '  axohi',  “the  old  toes,”  the  big 
toes.  inktcanhi '  a'xohiya',  the  second 
toes  (of  a  person):  lit.,  “next  to  the 
old  ones.” — xoxo'ki,  pi.  of  xohi,  ancient 
ones,  wahu '  xoxo'hi,  “ancient  snows,” 
i.  e.,  hailstones  (in  the  plural),  hail. 
xoxo'hiya71',  “the  old  ones,”  both 
parents.  xoxtetu'yan,  both  parents. 
antatka '  xoxtetu'yan  tcadi',  a  child  both 
of  whose  parents  are  no  more  (i.  e., 
dead). 

xohon/  or  xohon/ni,  a  saddle. — xohon' 
onni',  to  make  a  saddle  {xoho11'  ayon'ni, 
xohon '  nkon'ni).  xoho'n'na,  a  saddle- 
maker.  toho'xk  xoho'ny'S',  to  saddle  a 
horse  {xohon' hay ef ,  xoho™' blinks'). 

xoxo',  a  swing;  to  swing  in  a  swing 
{ i'xoxo ,  nka'xoxo). — xoxo'  kxwehS',  “to 
sit  in  a  swing,”  to  swing  himself  or 
herself  {xoxo'  yu'kxwehS,  xoxo'  d'n- 
kukxwS'hS). — ani '  xoxoni',  a  wave, 
waves. — yaxo'n'  (p.  142:  21),  ya'xo- 
xonni ',  a  chair. 

xoxo',  to  cough  {i'xoxo,  nkxo'xo;  xoxotu', 
i'xoxotu' ,  nkxo'xotu'). 

xotka7,  hollow,  empty. — ayan'  xotka' 
uxe'  na'nki  Qn'ti  ya'ndi,  the  Bear  was 
sitting  in  a  hollow  tree  (2:  13).  ayan' 
xotka'  akl'pilpsuki' ,  he  (the  Bear) 
headed  off  (the  Rabbit)  in  the  hollow 
tree  (thus  preventing  his  escape)  (2: 
26).  {Also  7:  8;  28:  146;  31:  34.) 
xotkayan '  { =xotka-\-ayan),  a  hollow  tree 
{=ayan  xotka).  xotkayan/  haku'nuki, 
he  got  out  of  the  hollow  tree  (2:  27). 

xon,  to  have  enough  (6:  18)  {ixon,  iyi'xon, 
nke'xon)  (6:  9). — fikixon'pi,  I  have  had 
plenty  ( 14:  11). 

xondayi/,  the  wingless  grasshopper  when 
young.  “  It  is  reddish  and  very  offen¬ 
sive.”  Probably  the  lubber  grass¬ 
hopper. 

xonh e'.—doxpS'  itka'  xonhe'di,  to  put  a 
knife,  etc.,  inside  a  coat  (p.  139:  7). 
axkidon  xonhedi,  to  put  a  curved  object 
in  the  belt.  axkidon  kidamaftkye 
xonhedi,  to  put  a  horizontal  object  in 
the  belt. 
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xo^niyohi',  a  crawfish  (7:  9,  11). — 
xon'niyohi'  duda'yi  xohi', 1 1  the  old  one 
that  eats  crawfish,”  a  pelican, 
xpi. — duxpi ',  to  pull  off  a  scab  or  some¬ 
thing  else  adhering  to  another  object 
(if  duxpi,  nduxpi').  —  du'xapi,  (he) 
pulled  off  (31:  25).  akuef  duxpi',  to 
remove  a  hat  from  the  head,  duhapi ' ; 
akuef  duhapi',  to  pull  a  hat  from  the 
head  (akuef  i' duhapi',  akuef  ndu'hapi'). 
xtan,  (cf.  xtfik) . — duxtan',  to  pull  (i'dux- 
tan,  ndu'xtan  ;  duxtaHu',  i'duxtaMu', 
ndu'xtaHu).  duxlan'  ma'nte  deye',  to 
move  an  object  by  pulling  it  ( i' duxtan 
ma'nte  de'haye',  ndu'xtan  ma'nte  de'- 
hinkef).  duxtan'  dutcke',  to  pull  out  a 
single  arrow,  from  the  quiver.  duxtan' 
du't&tcudi',  to  pull  out  several  arrows 
from  the  quiver,  son'sa  duxtan '  dedi' , 
to  take  one  large  object  off  another  or 
from  a  pile.  nonpa'  duxtan'  dedi',  to 
remove  two  large  objects  from  a  pile. 
duxtan'  tusiye',  to  bend  backward,  as  a 
person,  by  pulling  (i' duxtan  tiLsi'hayl ' , 
ndu'xtan  tusi'hunkif).  in' duxtan  tusi'- 
hinytf ,  I  pull  you  (used  if  one  already 
holds  the  person).  (See  si.)  duxtan' 
dupudtf,  to  pull  open  a  cache  or  box. 
duxtan'  xtaho '  (kohi'xti  duxtan'  xtaho'), 
to  make  an  object  fall  from  a  height 
by  pulling,  xwuhi'xti  duxtan'  xtaho', 
to  make  a  tree,  etc.,  topple  over 
by  pulling  (i'duxtan  xtaho',  nduxtan ' 
xtaho').  du'xtaxtan'  na,  jerking  now 
and  then  to  straighten  it  (6:  5) 

( idu'xtan '  na,  ndu'xtan'  na)  duxtan' 
de'di,  to  pull  and  go,  to  drag  it 
along  (6:  14)  (iduxtan'  de'di,  nduxtan' 
de'di).  duxtuxtan,  lie  pulled  them  out 
(19:  13).  das g  duxtan  xtaho,  to  make 
fall  from  a  height  by  biting,  psdehif 
a'duxta'ni  uksa'ki',  to  cut  a  rope  with 
a  knife. — udu'xtan ,  to  pull  through. 
an'sadfiki'  a'nkada'ki  udu'xtan,  to  pull 
thread  through  a  needle,  to  thread  a 
needle  (yudu'xtan,  nku'duxtan). — yadux- 
tan',  a  wagon  (p.  120:  12,21;  p.  121: 1). 
yaduxtan'  inktitu'  (or  inktatu'),  the 
wagon  is  ours,  yaduxtan'  Jco  tca'kannedi', 
where  is  the  wagon?  yaf duxtan  or 
ya'tctan  (G.),  wagon,  yaduxtan '  tankin', 
“running  wagon,”  a  railway  car. 
yaduxtan'  tankin'  nutkohi',  a  railway. 
yaduxtan'  tankin'  nutkohi'  ndosa,n'hin 


anyadi '  sin'hin  ne  ndonhi',  I  see  (or  saw) 
the  man  standing  on  this  side  of  the 
railway.  yaduxtan '  tankin'  natkohi', 

“wagon  running  road,”  a  railroad. 
Yaduxtan'  tan'xsinhinya.n',  “Where-the- 
running- wagon-stands,”  i.  e.,  a  railroad 
station;  a  former  name  of  Lecompte, 
Rapides  Parish,  La.— paxtanni',  to 
move  an  object  by  putting  a  stick 
against -it  and  pushing  it  along  (if pax¬ 
tanni,  npa'xtanni').  (Also  21:  40;  28: 
85,  87,  147,  148, 150,151;  31:  33,  36.) 
xte  (probably  =  kte,  to  hit). — naxte',  to 
kick  (hina'xtV,  unna'xtf;  naxtetu', 
hina'xtetu',  unna' xtetu').  wite'di  ko' 
kiya'  naxta'  dande',  he  will  kick  him 
again  to-morrow.  kiya'  hina'xta, 
da'nde,  will  you  kick  him  again?  ki- 
yan'naxitf ,  I  kicked  him  again  (kiya' 
naxtetu',  3d  pi.;  kiya' ina'xtilu',  2d  pi.; 
ldyan'naxtiluf ,  1st  pi.),  naxte'  hedan',  he 
has  kicked,  has  finished  kicking  (hina'~ 
xte  hedan',  fanna/xtl  hedan';  naxte'hetu', 
hina'xtehetu' ,  unna'xtehetu').  he'unefdi 
i'naxti',  that  one  kicked  you.  yan'na- 
xie',  he  kicked  me.  naxte' k-okde' ,  kick 
him  and  make  him  go!  Imperatives: 
naxta'  (man  or  woman  to  child);  na '- 
xtekanko '  (man  to  man);  na'xtMcki' 
(man  to  woman);  na'xtate '  (woman  to 
man);  naxUkan'  (woman  to  woman). 
tcu'nki  yande '  naxtatef  (woman  to  man), 
kick  that  dog!  naxt¥  ma'nte  deyl' ,  to 
move  an  object  by  kicking  it  (V naxte 
ma'nte  dehay e',  finna'xtf  mante  dehinke). 
nkana'xte  te'  nkihin',  I  have  come  here 
to  kick  him;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  word  should  be  d \nna' xtl .  in'- 
naxta'  xo,  I  will  kick  you,  if  (1.  12). 
naxte'  kan  atspan'hi,  when  he  kicked 
him,  he  stuck  to  him  (1: 12).  a'naxtt, 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  kicking ;  a'naxtitu', 

'  3d  du.  and  pi.  tolio'xk  nonpa'  ama'nki 
a'naxlUu',  those  two  horses  will  kick, 
are  in  the  habit  of  kicking,  naxte' dalia', 
to  kick  them  ( hina'xttdaha ',  tinna'xte- 
daha';  naxtUu'daha',  liina'xtUu'daha', 
-anna' xtetu' daha').  ayin'xtitu'  yanna'xte- 
tu'daha',  you  (pi.)  kicked  us.  naxte' 
klalio',  to  make  fall  by  kicking  (i'naxte 
ktaho',  finnaf xte  ktaho').  kohi'xti  naxte' 
ktaho',  to  make  fall  from  a  height  by 
kicking,  xwichi'xti  naxte'  ktaho',  to 
make  topple  and  fall  by  kicking. 
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naxtid  kldedi',  to  kick  a  light  object  and 
send  it  flying  through  the  air  (i'naxte 
kldedd,  tinna'xti  kldedi ';  naxtid  kidetu', 
i'naxte  kidetu ' ,  'tinned  xte  kidetu1').  kana'- 

xteni ',  not  to  kick  (kaya'naxtind,  - ; 

kad  naxtttund ,  kaya'naxtMuni',  - ). 

kana' xtetund  xa  (w.  sp. ),  or  kana'xti- 
tund  xaned  (m.  sp.) ,  they  never  kicked. 
lohe/xk  nonpcd  amedridZ  ka' naxtetuni' , 
these  two  horses  do  not  kick  (are 
not  in  the  habit  of  kicking),  kina' - 
xtitu',  they  kick  one  another  ( ya'klna d- 
xtetu',  nkd xklna' xtetu' ,  instead  of  a'xkl- 
naxtUu).  The  last  form  was  given 
thus,  also:  nki'xtuha  nkd  xklna' xtetu' . 
ktincixted,  to  kick  something,  nki'ndi 
nkon'  kunaxted,  “I-caused-it-he-kicked- 
something,”  I  made  him  kick  some¬ 
thing. 

xte. — unktca'ke  de'xli,  my  hand  is  numb 
(asleep)  (p.  149:  23). 

xti  (cf.  sti). — (1)  Very;  sign  of  super¬ 
lative  degree,  as:  pi,  good;  pi  tko'hi,  bet¬ 
ter;  pixti',  very  good,  best;  H'tsan,  hot; 
,ti'tsanxti',  very  hot;  amihin',  warm 
weather,  summer ;  amihin'xti  na',  it 
is  very  warm  weather.  —  (2)  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  negative:  not  at  all.  kadi'- 
nixtd,  it  does  not  burn  at  all.  i'ndix- 
tihin'  i'tiko n  nan'ni,  he  could  not  do 
that!  how  would  it  he  possible  for  him 
to  do  that!  (p.  159:  1,  2,  3). — xti 
(rather  than  texti  on),  a  sign  of  past 
action  or  condition,  a' duti  te ' ,  he  is 
hungry  (he  desires  to  eat),  a' duti  tdd- 
xii  on,  he  was  hungry,  aya' duti  tu'xti 
on ',  you  were  hungry,  nka'duti  ie'xti 
o n',  I  was  hungry. 

xto. — hin'hiyan'hin  xto',  given  as  mean¬ 
ing  I  love  him  or  her,  but  probably 
means  I  love  you  (see  iya^y. 

xtu. — uxtu'wiyed  or  xtiwiyed ,  to  set  or 
turn  an  object  upside  down  ( uxtu'un - 
hayed  or  xtiwi'hayed ;  uxtu' wihufiked  or 
xtiwi'hiLTike' ) .  uxtu'wiya',  masculine 

imperative;  xti' wiyekan,  feminine  im¬ 
perative.  — a'wixtupd  xtu'wiyu'nkitute, 
turned  over  on;  turn  it  over  on  me! 
(20:  10).  awixtu'witu,  they  turned  it 
over  (20:  11).  ( Also  20:  14,  24.) 

xtvtk. — uxtu'ki  or  uxtti'k  ( uxtaki ',  ux- 
taxkd),  to  push  (2d  pers.,  yuxt&ki,  yu'x- 
taxki,  yuxtakd ;  1st  pers.,  nktidxt’tiki, 
nku'xtaxki,  nku'xtakd).  inyti' xttikd ,  I 


push  you.  nyu'xttiki'  (?),  you  push 
me  (rather,  nyu'xttiki,  I  push  you; 
yanku' xtti.ki,  he  pushes  me,  you  push 
me. — J.  0.  D.). — uxtiikd  ma'nte  deyed , 
to  move  an  object  by  pushing  it 
{ yuxtllki '  ma'nte  ded hayed,  nku'xtukd 
ma'nte  dedhdhke') .  uxtllki'  tcudedi',  to 
push  a  vessel,  making  it  spill  its  contents 
(yu'xtukd  itcu'de,  nkuxtllkd  ntcu'de). 
uxtllki '  duksu'ki,  to  break  (a  rope)  by 
pushing,  nxtuki  xaninatiye,  to  push  a 
heavy  object,  making  it  roll  over  and 
over  in  one  direction  (yuxltikd  xa'nina'- 
tihayed ,  nku'oct'tikd  xa'nina'tihtifbked). 
uxtti'ksanhan'ye' ,  to  push  hard  against 
(a  thing)  (yu' xt'tiksanhan' hayed ,  nku'xtuk 
sanhanke/).  uxtiikd  tped  or  uxtllki' 
kut'pi,  to  push  a  hole  through 
(y uxtllki' yulped ,  ilhkuxtuki'  u'nkutpid) . 
uxtaxki'  idid ,  to  overturn  a  vessel  by 
pushing  (making  its  contents  spill  out) 
( yu'xta '  xkd  ided ,  nku'xtaxki'  idi'). 
uxta'k  taka'  (uxtilki-\-taho) ,  to  make  fall 
by  pushing,  kohi'xti  uxta'k  tahod,  to 
make  fall  from  a  height  by  pushing. 
xwuhi'xli  uxta'k  taho',  to  make  topple 
and  fall  by  pushing  (yidxtak  taho',  nkux- 
ta'k  taho').  nyuxta'k  taka',  I  make  you 
fall  by  pushing  you.  ya'nkuxta'k  taho', 
he  pushes  me  or  you  push  me.  kldux- 
tilki',  to  push  it  for  him  (ya'klduxtilki', 
a'xkiduxtukd) .  iklduxtHkd ,  he  pushes 
for  thee  (you),  i'nklduxtllki',  I  push  for 
thee  (you) .  yan'xki d uxtuki',  he  pushes 
for  me.  hiy  a^ xkxduxt'tikd ,  thou  (you) 
push  for  me.  kyidxtilki,  to  push  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  another  person  ( ya'kyuxtiLki , 
a'xkyuttidki);  given  as  equivalent  to 
kiduxtHki,  but  there  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence).  kohi'xti  kyuxta'k  taho',  to  make 
an  object  fall  by  pushing  it  from  a 
height  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of 
another,  xwuhdxti  kyuxta'k  taka',  to 
make  an  object  topple  and  fall  by  push¬ 
ing  it,  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of 
another  ( ya'kyuxta'k  taho',  a'xkyuxta'k 
taho').  uxta'x,  uxta'ki,  he  pushed  her 
(26:  70).  uxta'xk  utohot?,  push  her 
and  make  her  fall  in!  (28:  173, 177). 
xude^ike  (28:  196),  xude'dike  (29: 

36),  that  way  (female  speaking), 
xu'he,  to  roar  (?)  (cf.  wu'xwi). — Ayixyi 
xuheyan,  “Waterfall  Creek,”  Roaring 
Creek,  Rapides  Parish,  La. 
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xuke.— xuke'di,  to  mock  the  crying  or 
weepingof  another  ( i'kuhef  di,nkuke '  di). 
xuki,  to  crush  or  shiver. — naxuki',  to 
crush  in  or  shiver  an  object  by  tread¬ 
ing  on  or  by  kicking  it  (i' naxuki', 
&nna'xuki').  daxuki',  to  crush  in  or 
shiver  an  object  by  biting.  duxuki', 
to  crush  in  or  shiver  an  object  by 
pressing  between  the  hands,  diX'ku- 
xuki ',  to  crush  in  or  shiver  an  ob¬ 
ject  by  hitting  or  punching,  maxiti 
ahi'  dukuxuki',  to  crack  an  eggshell. 
kldu'xuki',  to  crack  it  for  another 
(y  a' kldu'xuki,  a'xkldu'xu ki ) .  i'  kidu'¬ 
xuki,  he  cracks  it  for  thee  (you). 
i'nkldu'xuki,  I  crack  it  for  thee  (?) 
yan'  xkidu' xuki,  he  cracks  it  for  me. 
hiyan' xkidu' xuki,  thou  (you)  crack  it 
for  me. 

xuxwe',  the  wind  (cf.  xyunive ) . — xhxwe' 
poska',  a  whirl  wind .  xuxvjc''  poska'  yi' Ti¬ 
ki,  a  small  whirlwind,  xuxwtf  sanhanni/, 
a  strong  wind,  or,  the  wind  blows  hard. 
xtixwe'di,  it  blows:  said  of  the  wind. 
xuxe '  ta'ni  ( —xllxwe  nitani  ?),  “big 
wind.”  xuxe'  ta'ni  natciyan',  a  storm 
cloud.  (Also  p.  151:  4.) 
xunumi/,  the  north  wind. — xunu'ini'  kdi', 
the  north  wind  has  returned;  probably 
equivalent  to  anan,  winter,  xunumi '- 
wade '  “toward  the  north  wind,”  the 
north. 

xwl,  interjection  of  pain:  Oh!  Alas! 

The  final  sound  is  a  whispered  one. 
xwi/tka,  muddy  (Bk.) . — ani'  xwi'tka,  the 
water  is  muddy.  ( Also  9:  14,  16.) 
xwudike. — xwti'dikM di,  loose,  loosely. 
dukiitcke'  xwAdike'di,  to  tie  an  object 
loosely,  duni'ni  xwti'dike'di,  to  -  roll 
up  loosely,  as  a  bundle  (%' dukutckif 
xwTidike'di,  ndu'kutcW  xwMiWdi;  ndu- 
ktitcktf  xwtidika'  dande',  1st  sing.,  fu¬ 
ture). 

xwuhi',  lower;  opposite  of  tawiya n  (cf. 
kohi). — Mtctin'  ahi '  xwuhi',  the  lower 
eyelids,  ihi'yapi '  xwuhi',  the  lower 
lip.  natci'  xwuhi',  the  “lower  cloud 
or  horizon.  tca'haman  xwuhi',  the  river 
is  low. — -fwu'ki' ,  low  (24:  8)  (evidently 
erroneous). 

xya,  let. — tudiya.n'  ka'  ndu'ti  xya',  let  me 
eat  the  roots  (1:  2,  3). 
xyapka'  or  xapka/,  flat,  low  (near  the 
ground)  (cf.  tapka). — Tcetkana'  k{tnkun 


klnonpa '  ti'  xyapka'  kti'handon'  etuxa',  it 
is  said  that  the  Rabbit  used  to  dwell 
in  a  low  tent  with  his  grandmother 
(3:  1).  ati' xyapka',  a  tent  (like  Dakota 
or  Winnebago  tent),  akidi  xapka, 
“flat  bug,”  bedbug,  waxaxapka,  “flat 
shoes,”  slippers,  ay  an  dukxapka  aya- 
inde,  a  bridge. 

xyan,  a  sign  for  must,  must  be. — do'xpe 
naske'  kiko'di  xyan',  the  coat  must  be 
mended.  yaduxtan'  kiko'di  xya nT,  the 
wagon  must  be  repaired,  waxi'  apa'stak 
on'di  xyan',  the  shoes  must  be  patched. 
tolio'xk  waxi' on'di  xyan',  the  horseshoes 
must  be  made,  te' di  xyan',  he  or  she 
must  die.  te'tu  xyan',  they  must  die. 
nde'di  xya^,  I  must  go.  nde'tu  xyan', 
we  must  go. 

xyan,  when  (refers  to  past  time). — e'yan 
hi'  xyan  ki'ya  de  on'knH  Mu  xa' ,  when  he 
reached  there,  he  (the  Sun)  had  already 
gone  again,  they  say  (3:  11, 12).  e'yan 
nkinhin'  Xyan  de  on'kne,  when  I  reached 
there,  he  had  already  departed. 
eon' nidi'  tcu'nki  tcetka'k  no'xe  yuke'di 
xyan'  onti'k  ha'ne  oiu'  xa,  for  that  reason 
(it  has  come  to  pass  that)  whenever 
dogs  have  chased  a  rabbit  they  have 
found  a  bear  and  (men)  have  shot  him 
(2:  30,  31). 

xyan. — hapenixka  xyan  hayi,  the  meadow 

lark. 

xye. — xye'pi,  shallow,  dry  (emptied  of 
water),  xye'pixti,  very  shallow  (cf.  D., 
xepa;  (p.,  xebe) .  xyepi'xti  tiki',  some¬ 
what  shallow,  xye'pixti  dlko'he,  en¬ 
tirely  dry  (Bk.). 

xyexyo7,  why?  wherefore?  eti  kiyan - 
kon'ni  xyexyo',  why  do  you  treat  me 
thus?  (2:  23). 

xye/ni (19:  19;  27:  ll),xye/ni  (19.  21; 
20:  7),  xe'ni  (9:  6,  9;  11:  7;  15:  6), 
xe'ni  (18:  17),  but,  though  (15:  6).— 
nkli'yan  nl0n'ni  pixti'  xye'ni  yan'xkiha'- 
taxni',  I  made  a  very  good  house  for 
myself  but  it  was  burnt  (5:  5, 6).  .  nka- 
duti '  na'Mkihi'  xye' ni  yanka'ti,  I  wished 
to  eat  it,  but  I  was  sick,  te'hunke' 
na'Mkihi'  xye'ni  afiksapi'  ya'nkiya' man, 
I  wished  to  kill  it,  but  I  had  no  gun. 
ka'wayan  ndusi'  xye'ni  inske/ yankeT ,  I 
caught  something  or  other,  but  it  scared 
me  (3:  16, 17).  ya'xkltca'daha'  xye'ni, 
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etc.,  you  have  forgotten  us,  but,  etc. 
(4:  2). 

xyi,  xyin  (12:  3,  5;  13:  3,  4;  14:  4, 13, 
14,  15),  if,  when. — de'dixyipi '  na,  if  he 
should  go,  it  would  be  good,  ide'di 
xyi  pi'  na,  if  you  should  go,  it  would  be 
good,  aya'o71  xyi  pi'  na,  if  you  should 
do  it,  it  would  be  good, 
xyi. — eke'  xyi '  din  ida'  hi  ko,  well,  why 
don’t  you  go?  (p.  160:  25).  (Aisop. 
160:  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32.) 
xyi. — xyi'de  nedi',  to  make  the  sound 
heard  in  sawing,  xyixyi'he  a'nde,  he 
was  making  a  sort  of  blowing  noise  (10: 
26). — xyilie',  to  growl  as  a  bear  does. 
xyihe'  na'nki  Onti  ya'ndi,  the  Bear  was 
(sitting)  growling  (2:  13,  14). — xyi'- 
wahe'di,  to  make  leaves  rustle  by  coming 
in  contact  with  them  (xyi' w  ahaye'di, 
xyi' wahankef di) . — xyuwa'hedi' ,  to  make 
the  sound  heard  in  coming  in  contact 
with  sunflowers,  grass,  or  leaves 
(xyuwa'hayedi' ,  xyuwa'hankedi').  This 
is  probably  a  synonym  of  xyl'ioahe' di. 
xyuhU  (cf.  xyi). — ani'  xyuhi',  a  current. 

kixyoxtu',  they  ran  off  ( 23  :  20) . 
xyuhu,  (it)  smells  bad  (26:  66;  28: 142, 
144);  a  close  odor  as  from  a  closed  cel¬ 
lar,  cache,  or  room. 

xyunwe. — ixyun'wS,  to  roar  or  whistle, 
as  the  wind  does  (see  xiixwe'). — cun' we, 
to  whistle,  as  the  wind  does. 

Lamo'ri  (adopted  word),  Lamourie 
Bridge,  Rapides  Parish,  La. — Lamo'ri 
e' tu,  they  say,  Lamourie.  Tanyi'nkiyan 
kickin'  yaMcede'  Lamo'ri  tcehe'dan,  how 
far  is  it  from  Lecompte  to  Lamourie? 
Lamo'ri  kinhin'  yaMcede'  Tanyi'nkiyan 
tcehe'dan,  how  far  is  it  from  Lamourie 
to  Lecompte? 

Latci'  (adopted  word),  Biloxi  name  for 
Charles  Prater,  a  member  of  the  tribe — 
meaning  not  learned. — Latci '  ko  Djl'm 
kue'naska'ni  na' ,  Charles  Prater  is  not 
as  large  as  Jim  Jackson.  (See  TcaU.) 
m-f ,  feminine  sign  of  admiration  or  dis¬ 
gust;  Oh!  M-\-,  do'xp’i  ktideni',  Oh! 
what  an  ugly  garment!  (meaning  the 
reverse).  J/+,  ka'pixytf,  Oh!  how 
pretty  (meaning,  how  ugly)! 
ma  or  mani,  a  turkey,  turkeys. — ma' 
son' sa  inkta',  I  have  a  turkey  (5:  7). 
ma  yoka',  a  wild  turkey,  mahin',  turkey 
feathers  (28:  25 ) .  Ma  inti' na,  (8:2). 


Ma' intcina'  (8:  5),  Ancient  of  Turkey 
Gobblers. — maxi',  a  chicken,  chickens; 
i.  e.,  domestic  fowls,  ma'xi  Indoke,  a 
rooster,  ma'xi  ya'nki,  a  hen.  ma'xi 
yinki',  a  chick,  ma'xi  ind ¥,  chicken 
manure,  hen  manure,  ma'xi  ohon'ni, 
to  crow  (see  kdeke  aye'k  ma'xi  ya'nki 
du'ti  nt/,  the  hen  is  (standing) 
eating  corn),  maxiti',  a  hen  egg,  hen 
eggs,  maxiti'  ahi',  an  eggshell  (see 
xuki,  inti').  max  in'tiyan',  hen  eggs. 
maxin'tiyan'  paspahon'  ha' nde,  she  is  fry¬ 
ing  eggs,  maxi'  laini',  a  chicken’s  giz¬ 
zard.  (Also  8:  19,  23,  27;  11:  1,  5;  28: 
26,  27,  28,  34,  37,  49. ) 
ma,  ama,  hama,  man  (26:  20),  the 
ground  (cf.  hamaki  below),  nsfik  ma 
iyoka,  ‘  ‘  squirrel  staying  under  ground,” 
a  salamander,  ma'hieyan' ,  an  island. 
mayinni',  to  walk  on  the  ground  (i'ma- 
yinni ',  2d  and  1st  sing.).  ma'yinni ' 
tpe':  wa'xi '  ma'yinni  tpe',  to  wear  holes  in 
shoes  by  walking  on  the  ground  (wa'xi 
i' mayinni'  yutpe',  wa'xi  i'mayinni '  ti'n- 
kutpe').  isi '  mayinni',  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  kcicka  mayintka,  ground  hog. 
ama'  toxma'nki,  he  is  lying  on  the 
ground,  ama'  atxe,  frozen  ground. 
tohoxka'  ama'  ke'di,  the  horse  paws 
(or  pawed)  the  ground,  ama'  tee', 
“this  country,”  Louisiana.  pUuxte 
amatciha,  fireplace,  ama'  ktidotci',  hama 
Mdotci,  “wet  earth,”  mud,  a  little 
mud.  ama '  kudo'lcixti'  (—hama  Jcddol- 
cixti).  much  mud,  deep  mud.  Ayixyi 
makiidotc  onyan,  “Muddy  -  place 
creek,”  Mooreland,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.  ama'  ktidiipi',  a  hollow  (in  the 
ground ) .  ama' xidi' dihe'  onni ' ,  a  quick- 
sand,  a'mankta'  ( =  ama' -{-inkta' f), 
this  is  my  land  (rather,  the  land  is 
mine).  watckuyZ  lmdi  amdnya,  a  sugar 
field,  amatcti',  amatcti,  red  paint  (G.), 
“red  dirt.”  amonni'  (  =  ama-\-onm), 
“land  worked,”  afield,  amotci'  hayi', 
“field  dwells-in  always,”  a  weed  found 
in  Louisiana, the Solidago.  Amo'yixyan' 
(—amonni-\-ayixyan),  “Field  Bayou,” 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  a^se'p  hama'  toho' 
ma'nki  ko  kta',  the  ax  lying  on  the 
ground  is  his.  hama'  mtistida',  a  dish 
made  of  earthenware  or  pottery,  hama' 
pxaki',  sand,  sandy  land,  hama'  yu- 
hedi',  an  earthquake  (yuhi,  to  shake). 
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{Also  10:  6;  15:  1;  20:  46  ;  21:  3, 
26,  27.)  hama'nk,  on  the  ground. 
hama'nk  tankin/,  he  ran  on  the 
ground. — ma'yinl&di' ,  to  use  a  hoe, 
to  hoe  {i'mayinke'di,  maxke'di;  ma'- 
yinketu' ,  i' mayinketu' ,  maxketu'). — 
maxawon/ni,  a  spade.  maxawon'ni  Tcon' 
hutpe',  to  dig  with  a  spade  {maxawon'ni 
ayon '  yutpe',  maxawon' ninkon'  uhkutpe'). 
{Also  28:  239,  256,  258.) — ma'x  honni', 
a  cache;  to  bury  in  a  cache  or  grave 
{ma'x  ayon'ni,  ma'x  nkon'ni).  amaxi', 
agra ve{=kahoye').  amaxi '  kedi',  to  dig 
a  grave  {amaxi'  ike' di,  amaxi'  nke'di). — 
ama'nka  nini',  he  is  walking  on  the 
ground {ama'nka  yini'ni,  ama'nka  i inni '- 
ni;  ama'nka  ni '  ha'maki,  they  are  walk¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  ama'nka  yi'ni  ha'maki,  ama'n¬ 
ka  tinni '  ha'maki). — ma'hki,  manki', 
classifier,  the  reclining  or  horizontal 
object  with  xaxa,  sig.  “standing.” 
an'ya  to'xmahki'  a'yehhn'ni,  do  you  know 
the  reclining  man?  ti' nonpa ' xa'xa  ma'h¬ 
ki  ko  tcti '  xl  (w.  sp.),  the  two  (standing) 
houses  are  red.  hati'  ki'naxadi '  manki ' 
ko  san '  xl  (w.  sp.),  the  scattered  houses 
are  white.  ayan'  nonpa'  xa'xa  manki' 
ko  te'di,  the  two  standing  trees  are  dead. 
ayan'  ki'naxadi'  manki'  ko  ted  di,  the  scat¬ 
tered  trees  are  dead,  ayan' poska '  man¬ 
ki'  ko  te'di,  the  curving  forest  is  dead. 
toho'kx  toho '  ma'hki  ko  san'  xe  (w.  sp.), 
the  reclining  horse  is  white.  ansedp 
hama '  toho'  ma'nki  ko  kta',  the  ax  lying 
on  the  ground  is  his.  spdehi '  ma'hki  ko 
kta',  the  knife  is  his.  anya'  to' x  ma'nki 
ko  tcakan'  manki h  an',  where  is  the  reclin¬ 
ing  man?  inayan  kok  xa,he' nik  te'hiny5 
Id  ima'hki  xyo',  before  the  sun  moves,  1 
will  kill  you  as  (or,  where)  you  recline 
(2:  24,25).  tedhhhkA  ma'hki  xyo' ,  I  will 
certainly  kill  him  as  (or,  where)  he  re¬ 
clines.  yusatxa'  ma'hki,  it  is  (=lies) 
dusty,  ayan'  kadtd ni  ma'hki,  the  wood 
does  not  lie  burning  (=is  not  burning). 
ayan'  kadedni  xa  ma'hki,  is  not  the  wood 
still  burning?  tcu'hki  ma'hki  a'duse, 
that  (reclining)  dog  bites.  nka'diyan  ed 
manki',  my  father  he  reclines,  I  have 
a  father.  nki'niyan  ed  manki',  my-elder- 
brother  (male  sp.)  he  reclines,  I  have 
an  elder  brother,  xkanxo'  ed  manki',  I 
have  a  grandfather,  manki'  in  all 
such  sentences  refers  to  males,  not  to 


females  (see  nahki').  aHatka'  mahlci ' 
no'hnte',  a  child  reclined  to-day,  i.  e.,  a 
child  was  born  to-day.  ason '  poska' 
in'sihi'xti  ma'hki,  e'di,  he  said  that  he 
lay  (=was)  in  great  dread  of  a  brier 
patch  (1:  16).  ima'hki,  you  recline  (?)• 
inayan'  ko'kxahednik  tedhinye  kl  ima'hki 
xyo',  before  the  sun  moves,  I  will  surely 
kill  you  as  (or,  where)  you  re¬ 
cline  (2  :  24,  25). — amahki,  classifier, 
du.  and  pi.  of  manki :  ayan '  nonpa 
a'mahki '  ko  te'di,  the  two  stand¬ 
ing  trees  are  dead,  toho'xk  nonpa' 
xa'xa  a'mahki'  ko  supi'  xl  (w.  sp. ),  the 
two  standing  horses  are  black,  toho'xk 
nonpa'  ta'ni  a'mahki'  ko  tcti '  xe  (w. 
sp.),  the  two  sitting  horses  are  red. 
toho'xk  nonpa'  tci'di  a'mahki'  ko  san'  Xe 
(w.  sp. ),  the  two  reclining  horses  are 
white,  toho'xk  nonpa '  ni'ni  a'mahki' 
ko  toxka'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two  walking 
horses  are  gray,  toho'xk  nonpa '  tan'hin 
od manki'  ko  kdexi'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  two 
running  horses  are  spotted,  toho'xk 
xa'xaxa  a'mahki'  ko  san'  xe,  the  stand¬ 
ing  horses  are  (all)  white,  toho'xk 
ia'ani  a'mahki'  ko  tcti'  xe,  the  sitting 
horses  are  (all)  red.  toho'xk  tci'di 
a'mahki '  ko  supi '  xe,  the  reclining 
horses  are  (all)  black,  toho'xk  ha'ki- 
nini'  a'mahki'  ko  toxka'  xe,  the  walking 
horses  are  (all)  gray,  toho'xk  ha'tan- 
hin  a'mahki'  ko  kdexi '  xe,  the  running 
horses  are  (all)  spotted.  aAsedp  nonpa' 
ama'hki  ko  kta',  the  two  (standing)  axes 
are  his.  anse'p  nonpa'  hama'  tci'di 
ama'hki  ko  ihkta',  the  two  axes  (on 
the  ground )  are  mine,  anse'p  xa'xaxa 
ama'hki  ko  pa'na  ihkta' {±xe) ,  all  the 
standing  axes  are  mine,  anse'p  tci'di 
ama'hki  ko  pa'na  ihkta',  all  the  reclin¬ 
ing  axes  are  mine.  anse'p  xa'xaxa  ki'¬ 
naxadi'  ama'hki  ko  pa'na  ihkta',  all  the 
scattered  (standing)  axes  are  mine. 
ha'pi  a'mahki,  some  leaves  (used  be¬ 
cause  they  hang  down,  M.;  but  Bk. 
gave  instead  ha'pi  tdna'ni).  ya'niksi'- 
yon  ama'hki,  some  pipes  are  still  there. 
toho'xk  nonpa'  ama'hki  a'naxtetu'  xa, 
those  two  horses  will  (are  apt  to)  kick 
(fern.  sp.).  toho'xk  ama'hki  i'hkta- 
daha',  those  are  my  horses,  toho'xk 
ama'hki  i'tadaha',  those  are  your 
horses,  an'ya  nonpa'  ni'nn  ama  nki 
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nkyehon'ni,  I  know  the  two  walking 
men.  an'ya  tci'di  ama'hki  a'yehun'ni, 
do  you  know  (all)  the  reclining  men? 
an'ya  ha'kinini'  ama'fiki  a/yelilfflni,  do 
you  know  (all)  the  walking  men? 
an'ya  ha'tanhin  ama'fiki  a'yehlXn'ni,  do 
you  know  (all)  the  running  men? 
amciki ',  trailing  something  (28:  41). 
an'ya  xa'xaxa  ma'Kktu ,  they  (all  the 
men)  stand  (said  of  many),  ma'hki- 
wa'yan ,  toward  the  horizontal  or  reclin¬ 
ing  object.  ayixyan '  ma'nkiwa'ya n, 
toward  the  bayou.  anya' di  ma'hkiwa'- 
yan,  toward  the  reclining  man.  ma'hk- 
di,  ma'nkd\ $  or  ma'nde  ( =manki-\-de ) , 
this  reclining  or  horizontal  object. 
tcu'nki  ma'hkde  ka'duseni',  this  reclin¬ 
ing  dog  does  not  bite.  psdehi'  ma'nkchfe 
iflkta ' ,  this  (horizontal)  knife  is  mine. 
psde'hi  nonpa'  mahkdfc'  indi'ta,  these 
two  knives  are  his.  anse'wi  nonpa' 
ma'hkdAe  i'yiku'di ,  he  gave  you  these 
two  (horizontal)  axes,  tema'hkde,  this 
reclining  or  horizontal  object.  anya' 
top  ma'nkde  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  re¬ 
clining  man.  ama'nkide  (=mariki-\-de) 
or  ama'nde,  these  two  standing,  sitting, 
reclining,  walking,  or  running  objects; 
these  (pi.)  standing,  sitting,  reclining, 
walking,  or  running  animate  objects. — 
a^ya'  nonpa'  ama'nkide  ka'donxtuni', 
these  two  men  are  blind,  toho'xk  nonpa ' 
ama'nde  ha' naxtetuni' ,  these  two  horses 
will  not  (=are  not  inclined  to)  kick. 
toho'xk  nixuxw'  naske '  ama'nde  a'dustu ' 
( ±xa ),  these  two  mules  bite,  e'wa- 
ma'nki,  all  of  them  (the  reclining  ones). 
(Gatschet  gave  this  as  heuma'gi.)  he¬ 
rn  a'nki  nonpa',  those  two  reclining  ob¬ 
jects.  axkido71'  kidamailkye  xonhedi, 
manki,  to  put  a  horizontal  or  long  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  knife,  in  the  belt,  he'xaxa ' 
ma'nlci  nonpa',  those  two  standing 
objects.  ma'nkiyan,  that  reclining  or 
horizontal  object,  anya'  to'x  ma'nki¬ 
yan'  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  reclining 
man.  psde'hi  ma'hkiyan  iilkta'ni,  that 
(horizontal)  knife  is  not  mine,  psde'hi 
nonp(t'  ma'nkiyan  i'ndikta'ni,  those  two 
(horizontal)  knives  are  not  his.  psde'¬ 
hi  ma'nkiyan  panan'  inkta',  all  those 
(horizontal)  knives  are  mine,  anse'wi 
nonpa'  ma'nkiyan  nyiku'di,  I  gave,  or 
give,  you  those  two  (horizontal)  axes. 


t&'cftki  ma'nkiyan  unna'xl  te',  I  wish  to 
hear  how  he  is  (lit.,  how  he  reclines). 
tci'diki  hi'mankiyan'  unna'xS  te',  I  wish 
to  hear  how  you  (sing.)  are  (4:  12). 
tci'dxki  manktu'  i inna'xe  te',  I  wish  to 
hear  how  they  are.  tci'diki  hi'man- 
ktu '  {inna' xe  te',  I  wish  to  hear  how  you 
(pi.)  are.  on'  manki',  one  of  the  signs 
of  past  time,  referring  to  a  horizontal 
object:  already,  e'yan  nkinhin'  yanka', 
te'  on  manki',  when  I  reached  there,  he 
was  (lay)  already  dead,  ha' max,  they 
lay  (14:  8).  max,  (they)  lay  ( 14:  18). 
manx,  she  lay  (16:  4).  amax  ( 18: 16). 
manktu,  they  reclined  (24:  12).  man, 
reclining(28:  165).  makonni',  he  made 
it  lie  (28:  240).  inmanki',  bathing 
(lying?)in  the  blood  (31:  37,41).  ( Also 
8:  12,16,17,28;  9:1;  10:  14.  17;  11: 
7;  19:  2;  20:  15;  21:  18,  22,  24;  22: 
4;  23:  8;  24:  14;  26:  4,  38,  40,  41; 
28:  11,  13,  98,  99,  107,  108,  116,  117, 
126,  141,  148,  150,240;  29:  27,34;  31: 
18,  36;  p.  1 17:  3,  10, 14,  15, 16;  p.  1 18: 
9,10,  11,  12,  13, 14;  p.119:  2.)  himJci', 
applied  to  animals  (not  human  beings) 
and  inanimate  objects. — non'pa  tci ' 
himki ',  one  (book)  is  lying  on  another, 
two  (animals)  are  reclining  together. 
da'ni  tci '  himki',  one  (book)  is  lying  on 
two  others  in  a  pile,  or,  three  (animals) 
are  reclining  together. — ha'maki,  a  col¬ 
lective  sign,  refers  to  a  few  ( aya'maki , 
nka'maki).  an' y a  nonpa '  xa'xa  ha'maki 
nkyehon'ni,  I  know  the  two  standing 
men.  an' y a  nonpa'  xehe'  ha'maki  nkye¬ 
hon'ni,  I  know  the  two  sitting  men. 
an'ya  nonpa'  tci '  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni , 
I  know  the  two  reclining  men.  an'ya 
nonpa'  ni'  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni,  I  know 
the  two  walking  men.  an'ya  nonpa' 
tan'hin  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  the 
two  running  men.  an'ya  xa'xaxa  ha'¬ 
maki  a'yehhn'ni,  do  you  know  (all)  the 
standing  men?  an'ya  a'xehe  ha'maki 
a'yehUn'ni,  do  you  know  (all)  the 
sitting  men?  toho'xk  nonpa '  tan'hin 
ha'maki  kdexi '  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two 
running  horses  are  spotted,  ha'maki 
implies  that  the  attitude  was  assumed 
before  the  persons,  etc.,  were  observed 
by  the  speaker:  utan'  ha'maki,  they 
were  already  sitting  in  it.  This  differs 
from  -tu:  utaHu',  they  (went  and)  sat 
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in  it  (acts  of  going  and  sitting  being 
seen).  pt^askdnni'  du'ti  ha'maki,  they 
are  eating  bread.  ptQasktinni'  i'duti 
aya'maki,  you  (pi.)  are  eating  bread. 
ptqasktinni'  ndu'ti  nka'maki,  we  are 
eating  bread.  In  the  following  case, 
hamaki  was  said  to  refer  to  a  single 
agent.  e'yan  k%'dihan  kiduni'  da'  tca- 
kica'ke  ha'maki,  when  he  reached  home, 
he  gathered  a  lot  of  young  canes  and 
hung  them  up  (2:  2,  3).  aya'maki, 
2d  pi.  or  collective.  ptgasMnni '  i'duti 
aya'maki,  you  (pi.)  are  eating  bread. 
nka'maki,  1st  pi.  and  collective,  ptqa- 
skunni'  ndu'ti  nka'maki,  we  are  eating 
bread.  ( Also  20:  39;  28:  131,  134  ;  31: 
19,  22,  29;  p.  117:  6,  9,  11',  13.) 

mak,  the  chest. — tama'nk,  deer-brisket 
(26:  50,  86,  88).  ama'ngiyan',  the 
chest  of  a  male  or  female,  ma'il- 
giaho'ya,  sternum,  breast-bone  (G. ). 
mak  ti'dxdihe'  on  tyi ',  “medicine  for 
darting  pains  in  the  chest”:  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  made  into  a  tea,  which 
is  used  as  a  remedy  for  darting  pains 
in  the  chest.  ha'ima'ngiyan  o'ya,  the 
front  of  your  garment  (dress)  is  open. 
ima'ngiyan  jyade,  your  dress  is  open 
(p.  140:  32).  toho'xk  ma'nkiyatu',  a 
saddle  girth. 

maktcuhi7,  grapes. — maktcuhi'  pan'hin,  a 
grapevine,  grapevines,  ma'xtco  xohi', 

1  ‘  ancient  grapes,  ’  ’  raisins. 

maxontka/,  the  palmetto  (the  larger  va¬ 
riety).—  maxon'tka  yixki' ,  the  small  pal¬ 
metto.  maxon'tk  xo'lii  a'naki,  ‘  ‘ancient 
palmetto  fruit,”  a  cocoanut;  cocoanuts. 
maxon't  xohi',  “the  ancient  palmetto,” 
a  species  of  cactus  found  in  central 
Louisiana,  along  the  banks  of  Bayou 
Boeuf,  Rapides  Parish.  This  species  is 
not  over  2  feet  high,  is  destitute  of 
leaves  and  red  buds,  being  green  all 
over  and  abounding  in  thorns  averaging 
half  an  inch  in  length. — maxonni' ,  a  fan. 
maxon't  ha'tkuxonni',  a  palmetto  fan. 
Mahno,  an  Alibamu.— Ma'mo  anyadi, 
Ma'mo  hanya'  (Bj.,  M.),  or  Ma'mo 
hayandi  (Bk.),  an  Alibamu  person,  the 
Alibamu  people.  Ma'mo  hanxti ' ,  an 
Alibamu  woman. 

ma'nte,  ma'nta  (27:  8),  out  of  the  way, 
aside. — ma'nte  da',  get  out  of  the  way! 
begone!  (p.  149:  9,10,11,13).  mantk, 


aside  (11:  19;  18:  9).  man'tka,  else¬ 
where  (21:  28) .  axkte '  han  matu'nkde, 

I  hit  him  and  got  away  from  him  (p. 
140:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26).—  ma'nte 
deye'  ( mante  -f-  de) ,  to  put  him  aside  or 
out  of  the  way  ( ma'nte  de'haye ' ,  ma'nte, 
de'hinke').  ktcihin  ma'nte  deye',  to  throw 
aside  the  cover  (of  a  bed),  duxtan' 
ma'nte  deye',  to  move  an  object  by  pull¬ 
ing  (i' duxtan'  ma'nte  de'haye',  ndu'xtan 
ma'nte  de'hinke').  pxwe'  ma'nte  deye', 
to  move  an  object  by  punching  it. 
uxtuki '  ma'nte  deye',  to  move  an  object 
by  pushing  it.  naxte'  ma'nte  deye',  to 
move  an  object  by  kicking  it. 
ma'sa,  mas  (28: 208, 209),  masL,  amasi', 
iron,  metal. — ma'sa  u'isanxti'  ktedi',  to 
hammer  very  hot  iron,  ma'sa  tt'tsanxti ' 
tcti'  on'ni,  to  make  iron  red  hot.  rna' si 
Jeon'  utsan'  ukpe',  to  burn  a  hole  through 
an  object  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.  (lit.,  iron 
using  hot  burn-a-hole-through).  This 
peculiar  collocation  was  given  by  M., 
who  gave  the  synonym  also,  the  latter 
being  the  better  collocation,  masi'ii- 
kteonni',  “iron  for-hitting  made,”  a 
hammer,  masi'nkte  yinki',  “iron  for 
hitting  small  (object),”  a  hammer. 
mast'  nduxtan',  I  pulled  a  chain,  ama'- 
sikte'  hayi '  (“always  beating  iron”  ?), 
a  blacksmith,  mas  ktef  ti  ( =masa-{- ktedi 
-fit),  “iron  beat  house,”  a  blacksmith 
shop.  mas  pso^ti,  “sharp-pointed 
iron,”  a  bayonet.  Vlas'  xaJd',  a  file. 
ma's  tutcutka',  a  pitchfork,  ma'sthtcutlea ' 
tansi '  nkaxin',  I  thrust  a  pitchfork  into 
hay  or  grass.  ma'sutsan'  kon'  ukpe' 
(lit.,  hot -iron  using  burn-a-hole- 
through;  a  better  collocation  than 
ma'si  kon  Utsan  ukpe,  which  see) 
{ma'sutsan'  kayon'  yukpe',  ma'sutsan' 
nkon'  'Ci'nMJcpe').  anks  amasi,  “gun 
iron,”  gun  barrel,  amasi '  sonhonni', 

an  iron  kettle,  ha'masa  pstulci' ,  sew  - 
ing  metal,”  a  sewing-machine,  amasi' 
sidi',  “yellow  metal,”  brass,  amasi' 
sidi'  son'honni',  a  brass  kettle,  hama'sg 
tcti' {=axisax tcti),  “red  metal,”  copper. 
mantu/hu,  “leather  vine”  (6:  14). 
mi. — mikin',  ami'hi,  to  be  warm, 
as  weather  {ayimi'hi,  nka'mihi'). 
tohana'k  millin',  it  was  warm  yesterday. 
urite'di  ko  millin'  dande' ,  it  will  be 
warm  to-morrow,  vntef di  ko  mikin'  ko, 
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nda'  dande',  if  it  be  warm  to-morrow,  I 
shall  go  ( also  12:  3,  6). — a'mihin'xti, 
to  be  very  warm  ( ay  a'mihin'xti , 
nka' mikin' xti).  a'mihinxti ',  hot  weath¬ 
er.  amihinxti  na,  it  is  very  warm 
weather. — i'xkimiye',  to  warm  himself 
at  a  fire  (i'xkimi'haye' ,  i'xkimi'hiihkef ) .  — 
amihi'yV,  to  warm  any  object  ( amihi' - 
have.',  ami'hihke). — a' mix  kte'di ,  mlxlcl- 
tedi',  to  “be  hit  by  the  heat”  (?);  to 
perspire  ( ayi'mixkte'di ,  mixMef di  (sic); 
i'mixkitedi' ,  {inmi'xkiiedi'). — amihi71',  a- 
mi'x,  (1)  summer;  (2)  a  year. — ami'hin 
de',  this  year  (M.).  amin/  so7lsa/, 
ami'x  sonsa' ,  a  whole  year;  one 
year;  amin '  nonpa/,  two  years. 
amihahna ',  this  year,  ami'x  kdi,  or 
ami'x  Mdi ',  “warm  weather  has  re¬ 
turned,”  spring  of  the  year. — amixkan ' 
yihi',  to  be  waiting  for  summer  to 
come  ( amixka n'  ayihi',  amixka n' 
nkihi'). — amiho71',  or  a'mihonni '  (  = 

amihin-{-onni) ,  a  fever;  to  have  a  fever 
( ya'mihon'ni ,  nka'mihon'ni;  a'mihoMu', 
ya'mihontu' ,  rika'mihoMu').  ya'miho71'- 
dalia',  you  (pi.)  were  feverish;  had  a 
fever.  a'milioWu'  ha'nhn,  perhaps 
they  have  a  fever,  amiho71'  ha'nde, 
he  still  has  a  fever.  ki  nka'miho71' 
dande',  I  shall  have  the  fever  again. 
amilio71'  sidi ',  the  yellow  fever. 
amiho71'  tixyi',  “fever  medicine,” 
fever  weed;  a  weed  about  4  feet  high, 
growing  in  the  pine  forests  near  Le- 
compte,  La.  It  has  white  blossoms, 
and  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  peach 
trees.  A  tea  made  from  this  weed  is 
drunk  to  produce  perspiration. 
mikon/ni,  a  hoe. — mikon'ni  toho '  kta'ni, 
the  hoe  (reclining)  is  not  hers. 
mikon'ni  Jeon'  hulpe',  to  dig  with  a  hoe 
( mikon'ni  ay  on'  yutpe',  mikon'ni  nJzon' 
t lflkutp& ).  ( Also  21:  33;  p.  120:  11.) 

mixyF,  to  move  in  a  circle,  as  the  hands 
of  a  clock;  to  go  around  an  object  by 
moving  in  a  circle  ( i'mixyi ,  nmi'xyi). — 
kiya'  mi'xyi  ko'  (implies  a  contin¬ 
gency),  when  it  turns  again  in  a  cir¬ 
cle. —  Tee' tkana'  kltcu'di,  mi'xyi  de'di, 
when  he  (the  Bear)  had  put  down  (the 
young  canes)  for  (before)  the  Rabbit, 
he  started  off  to  walk  around  him  (2: 19). 
amlxye',  they  passed  [around]  (20:  32). 


mlsi',  to  sneeze  {i'misi,  ilnrnl'si,  misitu', 
i'misitu',  i Inmi'silu ). 

miska7,  or  mi/ska,  (1)  fine  (not  coarse); 
thin,  unktca'ki  miska',  fine  thread. 
(Also  p.  149:  12,  13.) — (2)  (=yinki), 
small,  a'yipatu'  miska '  xye  ( —a'yipatu' 
yihki'  xye ) ,  your  heads  are  small,  tewi' 
miska',  the  small  intestines.  ansna ' 
mi' ska,  small  ducks  (of  all  species). 
ayan'  miska',  undergrowth.  (Also  20: 
50.) — Mi'skigu'la,  said  by  Gatschet  to 
have  been  the  Biloxi  name  for  the 
Pascagoula  Indians.  Not  known  to  Bj. 
and  M. 

momoxka'  (Bj.,  M.),  tamo'maha'yi 
(Bk.),  a  humming-bird.  (Also 26:  25.) 
musttlse/(Bj.,  M. ),  or  musudse7  (Bk.), 
a  bridle. — mu'stuseye';  toho'xk  mustil- 
seye ' ,  to  put  a  bridle  on  a  horse  (mus- 
tuse'liaye ' ,  mustHse'hunke') . 
musuda,  musuda',  musu'da,  a  dish;  a 
bowl. — a'yan  musuda',  a  wooden  dish. 
hama'  mUsuda',  a  dish  made  of  pottery. 
musudankta'  dutcadi',  to  wash  her  own 
bowl,  musuda '  kdopka',  an  earth¬ 
enware  bowl,  musuda '  sditka',  an 
earthenware  dish  (such  as  is  used 
for  meat):  literally,  “elliptical  dish.” 
rnusudi'  yihki',  an  earthenware  cup. 
musada'  honni',  “dish  with  a  handle,” 
a  pitcher,  mu'siit  xapka ' ,  an  earthen¬ 
ware  plate. 

na-,  prefix  indicating  action  by  means  of 
the  foot. 

-na,  a  sign  of  habitual  action;  as,  from 
asne,  to  steal,  comes  asnena ',  one  who 
steals  habitually,  a  thief;  yetcxLmna' 
(perhaps  from  yetepi),  a  habitual  li¬ 
ar.  Used  frequently  in  forming  names 
of  mythic  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  animals:  Ska'kana,  the 
Ancient  of  Opossums  (7:  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 
10).  Tumotckana,  The  Ancient  of 
Wild  Cats  (8:  1,  4,  5,  9,  11,  etc.), 
na,  masculine  oral  period;  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  assertions;  a  sign  of  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  (its  feminine  is  ni). — on'ni  na', 
he  made  or  did  it  of  his  own  accord. 
nkon'ni  na',  I  did  or  made  it  of  my  own 
accord,  nde'di  na',  I  went  of  my  own 
accord,  ti  ne'  ko  san  na',  that  is  a  white 
house  (m.  sp. ).  do'xpe  naske'  kiko'di 
na',  she  mends  or  mended  the  coat,  the 
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coat  is  mended.  (See  xa,  xe,  xyexyo, 
naxo,  neyan,  hanun.)  na  sometimes  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  person  out  of  doors  is 
addressing  one  in  a  house,  as  dedi  na, 
he  has  gone;  ndedi  na,  I  am  going. 
Elea n',  “  ason/  ayin/sihi/xti  ko ' ,  ason/  in'- 
nonda'hina ,”  “then”  (the Frenchman 
said),  “as  you  are  in  great  fear  of  bri¬ 
ers,  I  will  throw  you  into  them”  (1: 
17).  ason/  kde'hinya  na ',  I  will  send 
you  into  the  briers  (1:  18;  6:  13). 

na,  used  (1)  in  warnings  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  after  ema™,  lest;  also  alone  (p. 
142). — ema ^  i' da  na' ,  beware  lest  you 
go!  (or,  do  not  go!)  eman '  iyotu '  ha 
na',  beware  lest  they  shoot  you! — (2) 
might;  oho ■n'  na',  it  might  go  off! — (3) 
would;  de'di  xyi  pi'  na,  if  he  would  go, 
not  be  (18:  3,  5,  6;  20  :  22  ;  21 :  16). 
it  would  be  good,  nani  (wo)  it  would 
ayaon  xyi  pi'  na,  if  you  would  do  it,  it 
would  be  good,  nka'pstuki  na  kde'psi, 
1  sewed  till  night. 

na. — nana'yeye',  to  shake  a  tree  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  fruit  ( nana'yehaye ', 
nana'yehuilke ') .  — duna' nay  eye '  ( nanaye ), 
to  shake  a  person,  dusi '  duna' nay  eye' , 
to  shake  a  person  when  one  grasps 
him  (i'dusi  duna' nay ehaye' ,  ndu'si  du¬ 
na'  nay ehiihke'). — nana'ye,  loosened,  as 
teeth. 

na. — kidu'nahi',  to  turn  around,  to  roll 
over  ( ya'kidu'nahi ,  a'xkidu'nahi). 

stu'di  ko'  kidu'nahi',  to  turn  around  on 
his  heels,  kidu'nahi '  dupude ',  to  un¬ 
cover  by  rolling,  as  when  one  takes  off 
bed  covering,  ani'  xyu'hi  kidu'nahi', 
an  eddy,  masi '  nduxta n'  kidu'nahi',  I 
pulled  a  chain  and  it  (a  log)  turned 
over,  o'di  kidu'nahi  ha'nde,  the  fish 
still  goes  around(  =swims  around). — 
kidu' nahiye' ,  to  cause  an  object  to  turn 
around  or  over;  hence,  to  turn  around, 
as  a  gimlet;  to  turn  as  a  bundle,  etc., 
in  a  horizontal  plane  ( kidu'nahihaye ' , 
kidu'nahuhke').  masi'  nduxta n'  kidu'- 
nahihllhke',  I  turned  over  (a  log)  by 
pulling  a  chain.  udu'nahon,  (she) 
went  (flying)  around  (28  :  67). 
kidu'nanahi',  to  turn  round  and  round. 
kUna'xka  kidu'nanahi',  to  turn  round 
and  round,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
kidu'nanahi' xtaho' ,  to  move? -id  writhe, 


as  when  in  pain  ( ya'kidu'nanahi'x 
taho ',  a' xkidu' nanahi' x  taho '). — udun'- 
nahonni',  to  fly  round  and  round. — 
kinahi',  any  thing  rolling  downward 
( G.).  xa'ninati,  he  was  rolling  (ixa'na- 
nati,  uhkxa'nana'ti,  xa'nina'tilu,  etc.). 
'uhkxa' nana' ti  ma'hki,  I  am  rolling 
while  reclining,  upa'ninahi',  to  make 
a  heavy  log  roll  in  one  direction  by 
pushing  it  (yu' panina' hi,  nku' panina' hi) . 
kyupa'ninahi' ,  to  make  a  heavy  log 
roll  in  one  direction  for  another  per¬ 
son  by  pushing  it  (y a' kyupa'ninahi' , 
a' xky upa'ninahi').  inahin'tixti,  (it)  is 
too  apt  to  rock  (26:  32).  inahin',  it 
might  turn  (26:32).  ( Also  15: 1;  17: 

2;  28:  23,  36.) 

naha,  after,  afterward  (18: 12, 13;  21: 13; 
23:  8, 12,  14;  24: 13;  28: 123, 134, 175; 
29:  12,  13). 

nahatF,  naha/di,  naha/diyan,  naha/d, 
naha't,  naha'ti  (28:  80),  a  canoe,  a 
boat. — wite'di  ko'  nkimahi71'  dande' 
naha'diyan',  I  will  paddle  (or  row)  the 
boat  to-morrow,  naha'd  aka n',  the 
boat  went  against  it  and  stopped,  na¬ 
ha' t  peti',  “fire  boat,”  a  steamboat. 
naha'tpet  akanyan',  “fire  boat  goes 
against  and  stops,”  a  steamboat  land¬ 
ing.  (Ateo  10:  1,  2;  26:  1,  15,  19.) 

nahi. — kina' hi,  he  painted  himself  (21: 
28,  33).  kinahi',  black  paint  (G.). 
ginahi',  I  paint  myself  (G.). 

nahi. — upanahV',  to  knock  down  a  hang¬ 
ing  object,  or  a  stick  set  up  with  one 
end  in  the  ground  (hipa'nahV' , 
■Ahkpa'nahV'). 

naxa'xa,  naxa/x,  now,  just  now,  just 
(29:  16),  not  yet  (28:  225,  238).— 
hinksoK'lkaka',  naxa'xa  nyu'kutiki' ,  O 
younger  brother,  now  have  I  told  you 
(5:7,8.  Also  21:  27;  29:  21.) 

naxe',  to  hear  (i'naxe,  ixnna'xe,  4:  4)  (see 
hayin) .  td'diki  mahkiyan'  u^na'xe  te', 
I  wish  to  hear  how  he  is.  ta'diki 
hi'mankiyan'  tinna'xe  te',  I  wish  to 
hear  how  you  (sing.)  are  (4:  1,  2). 
nyi'naxe '  na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  I 
could  hear  from  or  about  you! 
na'xe  haka^hi',  to  tell  what  he  hears, 
i.  e.,  to  tell  news  ( i'naxe  haya'kaAhi, 
ijnna'xe  ha  nka'kanhi).—ka'naxeni',  not 
to  hear:  to  be  deaf  (kaya'naxeni' , 
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nka'naxeni';  ka'naxtuni' ,  kaya'naxtuni', 
nka'naxtuni').  anya'  ka'naxeni',  a  deaf 
man.  sinto'  nonpa/  yukd  ka'naxtuni'. 
those  two  boys  are  deaf.  ( Also  7: 
10;  8:  17,  24;  18:  2;  20:  27,  28,  29;  23 
12;  24:  12;  27:  7;  28:  215,  216;  29: 
13;  p.  118:  17,  18.) 

naxki'y  a ,  ought  to  have  (p.l52:2,3,4).  — 
nkandd  nanxkiya',  I  am  not  that  one 
(26  :  50;  p.  158:  24,25,26,27,28;  28: 
105,  114,  190,  245). 

naxo/,  a  sign  of  past  time:  refers  to  an 
act  which  is  not  done  any  longer. — 
ni'hinedi '  naxo',  he  was  wralking  (but 
he  is  no  longer  doing  so),  heke'wihi' 
naxo',  he  did  think  so  (then,  but  he 
does  not  now).  a77hi77'  ayi'hi  naxo', 
you  did  think  (then,  not  now)  that  he 
cried,  kawa  nkyehoHuni  naxo  nka77- 
yasaxtu  hi,  when  we  were  (=lived  as) 
Indians  in  the  past,  we  knew  nothing 
(5:  8).  ( Also  6:  20;  21:  39.) — tcehd da77 
Mtu'  naxo',  how  far  or  how  long  did 
they  say  that  it  was?  (said  to  a  man  or 
to  men;  without  the  naxo',  it  might 
be  said  to  a  woman  or  to  women). 

nani,  nanru,  can  (28  :  96),  might  (28: 
165;  p.  145:  35),  must  (27:  19). — nani 
xyo,  must  have  (16:  7).  {Also  28: 
114,  190,  245;  p.  152:  16,  17,  18,  19). 

na'nte. — tca'k  na'nte  nedi',  the  middle 
finger,  isi'  na'nte  nedi',  the  middle  or 
third  toe. 

na'nteke,  nearly. — axem'x  ya'nkatca' 
na'nteke,  my  money  has  nearly  given 
out  (p.  167:7).  ni'xta  tea  na'nteke  has 
breath  has  nearly  gone  (p.  167:  9). 
uPni'xta  ya'nkatca  na'nteke,  my  breath 
has  nearly  gone  (p.  167:  10).  ( Also 

26:  55,72,81;  28:  221;  p.  140:  36,37; 
p.  141:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.) 

na'on. — na'onde'yS,  to  set  the  grass  afire 
(28:  81,  82). 

na'pi,  nap,  nan/pi  (28:  128),  nanp 
(28:  100,  108),  nowe,  na'wi,  day, 
daytime. — na'pi  yarfxa,  almost  day. 
anan'pi,  daylight  (28:  22).  na'p  soused, 
one  day.  na'p  Mpini',  a  bad  day,  un¬ 
pleasant  weather,  nkana^pini' ,  I  do 
not  (sleep)  till  day  (7:  5,  6).  na&p 
son'sa,  one  day;  na^p  no^pa',  two  days. 
no' we  nan'ni  hinya'ndihi77'  dandd,  I  will 
think  of  you  each  day  (4:  6).  nan'pi 
hudi ',  ‘‘day  is  coming,”  dawn,  napi- 


xli ',  clear,  as  the  weather;  “a  pretty 
day.”  napka71'  yihi ',  to  be  waiting  for 
day  to  come  ( napka n'  a'yihi',  napka77' 
nkihi').  kddnapi,  till  day,  till  morn¬ 
ing.  ni'  hind  kde'napi',  he  walked 
(was  walking)  till  day.  kana'mini,  not 
day  (24:  13).  no'hntd,  naudd,  ndwiide 
(p.  126:  7),  nond  (5:  1),  na'urfinde, 
na'wCmdeni' ,  naon'tkan  (28:  233),  to-day. 
nao77,  daylight  (28:  244).  nau77,  weather 
(p.  151:  5).  na'wCindd  an'xti  kaddni 
ndon'xtu,  we  have  seen  the  mute  wo¬ 
man  to-day.  aHatka'  manki'  no'{intd, 
a  child  wras  born  to-day.  nawateka' 
(  =  nawi-{- ateka),  “day  near,”  just 
before  day.  nawo  xi'di,  nauxi'ya, 
na'xwidi ,  noxwi'di,  no'xi,  noonxi',  ‘  ‘  chief 
day,”  Sunday,  a  week,  nka'tamini' 
nawo  xi'di  sonsa',  I  worked  one 
week.  Towe  nauxiya,  “Frenchman’s 
Sunday,”  New  Year’s  day.  noxwi'd 
sonsa',  “one  Sunday.”  no'xi  tca'ya, 
“Sunday  gone;”  Monday,  noxwi ' 
so’n'tka,  “Sunday’s  younger  brother,” 
Saturday.  noonxi '  nitani',  “big  Sun¬ 
day,”  Christmas  day.  {Also  9:  2;  10: 
1;  14:  13,  14,  17,20;  18:  4,  6;  20:  48; 
24:  14;  25:  2;  26:  2;  28:  108.) 
napi/  or  nam,  to  bother. — kudunapini '  or 
kudu'namni,  he  did  not  bother  him 
(p.  150: 10).  kuyudunapini' or kuyudu'- 
namni,  did  younot  bother  him?  (p.  150: 
11).  ndunapini '  or  ndu'namni,  I  did 
not  bother  him  (p.  1 50: 12) .  indunapini ' 
dandd,  I  will  not  bother  you  (p.  150: 
13) .  yandunapini '  dandd,  he  will  not 
'  bother  you  (p.  150:  14). 
naske7,  long;  tall,  as  a  tree. — a'naxtu' 
naskd,  their  hair  is  long.  do'xpZ 
naskd,  “long  cloth,”  a  coat.  ayan/ 
naskdxti,  the  tree  is  very  tall.  Mi', 
an'yadi  si'  naskZxti'  kito^ni  dd  on'kri8 
Vtuxa',  behold,  a  man  with  very  long 
feet  had  passed  along  ahead  of  him 
(3:  2,  3).  naski'xti,  very  long 

(28:  97).  naskeya71'  {=naskg-\-yan, 
locative);  Ayi'x  naskeya77',  “Long 
Bayou,”  Bayou  Rapides,  La.  dnaska, 
enaski '  (28:  190),  that  large,  i.  e.,  the 
size  of  the  aforesaid,  kcixka'  nedi'  ko 
tca'naska  uki'kifige  ko'  skand  dnaska 
na ',  this  hog  is  half  as  large  as  that 
one.  Z’'i77yi'fikiya77  tcanaska '  ko  dtiaska 
Ba'yusya77',  Lecompte  is  as  large  as 
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Bunkie.  enef naska,  that  large,  tea f- 
naska,  how  large?  of  what  size?  tca'- 
naska  nkyefhoAni' ,  I  do  not  know  how 
large  it  is.  tea' naska  nkyc'ho7lni'  aya71'- 
yan,  I  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  tree. 
haAya'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  man? 
taAya77'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the  vil¬ 
lage?  aya71'  tca'naska,  how  large  is  the 
tree?  kcixka '  tca'naska,  how  large  is 
the  hog?  tcanaska '  ko  ef naska,  as  large 
as.  TaAyi' nkixyaA  tcanaska'  ko  e' naska 
Ba'yusyan',  Lecompte  is  as  large  as 
Bunkie.  tca'naska  ne'di  ko  uki'kinge, 
half  as  large.  kue'naska'ni,  not  as 
large  as.  Latci'  ko  Djt'm  kue' naska'ni 
na'}  Charles  Prater  is  not  as  large  as 
Jim  Jackson.  (Also  3:  6,  13;  10:  15; 
28:  70,  106,  140,  151,  229,  232;  p.  122: 
12, 13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20.) 

natci/  or  natciyan/,  a  cloud;  clouds. — 
natci '  kdexi',  mackerel  sky  (lit.,  “spot¬ 
ted  clouds”)  (cf.  ina).  natci '  tohi', 

“blue  cloud,”  the  clear  sky.  natci ' 
xwuhi',  “low  cloud,”  the  horizon. 
natci'  ndonhi',  I  see  the  cloud  (or,  a 
cloud),  nateixti ',  many  clouds,  the 
sky  is  cloudy,  natciya n'  ndonhi',  I  see 
(or,  saw)  the  (or,  a)  cloud  (or,  clouds). 
xuxef  ta'ni  natciya71',  a  storm  cloud. 
na'tci pso'huye' ,  “  corner  of  the  cloud,” 
northeast,  tunatci',  shadow  (15:  5,  6) . 
anatci',  a  ghost;  shade;  spirit.  (Also 
24: 1,  6,  8.) 

nateka',  short;  a  few.  yltcpi'  na'tcka, 
a  short  myth  or  tale. — hade'  nateka',  a 
few  words  at  a  time.  anya'  na'tcka,  a 
few  men.  anxti '  na'tcka,  a  few  women. 
tcu'nki  na'tcka,  a  few  dogs.  aya n' 

na'tcka,  a  few  trees,  ha'pi  na'tcka,  a 
few  leaves,  ya'niksiyo71'  na'tcka,  a  few 
pipes,  tenaxi',  akutxyi'  na'tcka  nko71' 
de'hinkiyt',  O  friend,  I  write  a  short 
letter  and  send  it  to  you  (4:  1). 
na^teka  ne'hi,  a  little  more  (20:  35; 
p.  155:  11,  12). 

nata,  middle  (18:  16). — na'taxti,  the 
very  middle  (20:  33).  (Also  26:  19; 
28:  31,  84;  p.  153:  20,  21,  22.) 

natPx,  stretched  (26:  81). 

naton/,  the  brain:  his  or  her  brain. 

na'uklda'  oani7,  (Bj.,  M. ) ;  no'nkide  o^ni' 
(Bk.) — a  rainbow. 

nawi. — kina' xciyl,  (he)  poked  it  °ut  f°r 
him  (28:  96, 105). 


naye/,  to  swallow  (ina' ye,  vAna'yl;  na- 
yUu',  i'nayUu',  vAna'yetu'). —  k&da'- 
deni '  naye',  to  bolt  down  food  (which 
has  not  been  chewed)  (ku'yuda' deni' 
ina' ye,  nda'deni  Anna'ye).  inaye'ya71, 
meaning  uncertain:  it  may  be,  “You 
can  swallow  this”  (said  to  the  Rabbit) 
(2:  20).  ekina'ye,  to  eat  with  that 
(efkayina'ye,  ehinkina'ye;  efkina'yelu' , 
efkayina' yetu' ,  e'hinkina'yetu') .  (Also 
28:  218,  219. )  &ye,  food  (28:  17,  19, 
211,  216,  217). 

na/nki,  (1)  the  sitting  or  curving  object; 
the  part  of  a  whole;  the  object  hung  up, 
as  a  garment  (ina'nki,  na'nki). — a^ya' 
x^he  na'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know 
the  sitting  man?  anse'p  su'di  na'nki 
ko  ita',  the  ax-head  is  yours,  do'xpe 
naske '  na'nki  ko  sade',  the  coat  (hang¬ 
ing  up)  is  torn.  anya'  xe'he  na'nki  ko 
tcakna'nkiha71,  where  is  the  sitting 
man?  dyo'hi  na'nki,  the  curving  lake. 
ekanlian'  ko  po'tcka  na'nki,  and  then 
he  (the  Rabbit)  sat  (i.  e.,  was 
drawn  together)  like  a  ball  (1:  14). 
aso71'  poslci'fiki  xe  na'nki  Tct' tkanadi' , 
the  Rabbit  was  sitting  in  a  very 
small  brier  patch  (2:  4). — (2)  Used  in 
expressing  continuous  or  incomplete 
action  if  the  subject  is  sitting,  nkaduti ' 
na'nki  yaA  kaA'  ini'hiA  ha'nde,  while  I 
was  (sat)  eating,  he  was  drinking. 
if  hande'  na'nki  ya n  kaA',  nkaduti ' 
na'fiki  na',  while  he  was  drinking  [note 
use  of  ha'nde  as  well  as  of  na'nki],  I  was 
eating,  akutxyi'  tcake'di  na'nki  pateke' 
( =  akiltxyi' pateke'  dusi'),  to  take  a  book 
(almanac)  from  the  nail  where  it  is 
hanging,  wa'x  uste'  na'nki  jaA',  he  is 
putting  on  his  shoes  (said  if  the  act  is 
seen  by  the  speaker),  uxe'  na'nki,  he 
was  sitting  in  it.  yu'xe  ina'nki,  you 
were  sitting  in  it.  nkuxe'  na'nki,  I 
was  sitting  in  it.  siHo'  inksiyo '  du'ti 
na'nki,  the  boy  sat  (or,  was)  eating  the 
meat,  he  kan'  ya'ndiya » tlxtixye'  na'nki 
Tce'tkana'di,  when  he  (the  Bear)  said 
that,  the  Rabbit’s  heart  was  palpitat¬ 
ing  (2: 25;  6: 13).— (3)  used  in  sentences 
denoting  possession  of  female  kindred, 
animals,  etc.:  nko^'ni  e'  nanki' ,  my- 
mother  she  sits,  i.  e.,  I  have  a  mother. 
xkljA'kunyaA  e'  nanki',  my-grandmother 
she  sits:  I  have  a  grandmother,  tcu'nki 
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ihkta'k  nanki',  dog  my  sits:  I  have  a 
dog.  akue'  ihkla'k  na'fiki ,  hat  my 
sits  (hangs  up):  I  have  a  hat  (see 
ma).  akue '  na'fiki  ka'ta,  whose  hat 
(hanging  up)  is  that? — (4)  a'  yan  to' ho 
na'fiki  lXnna'xe,  I  heard  the  tree  fall. — 
na'fikidtfe ,  this  sitting  or  curving  ob¬ 
ject.  any  a'  xe'he  na'nkidtfe  nkyehon'- 
ni,  I  know  this  sitting  man.  akue' 
na'nkidtfe  inkta',  hat  this-sitting  (or 
hanging)  object  my,  i.  e.,  this  is  my 
hat.  na'nkiyan,  that  sitting  or  curving 
object.  anya '  xe'he  na'nkiyan  nkyeho71'- 
ni,  I  know  that  sitting  man.  akue' 
na'nkiyan'  kta',  hat  that  sitting  (or  hang¬ 
ing)  object,  his,  i.  e.,  that  is  his  hat. 
na'nkiwa'ya n,  toward  the  sitting  object; 
toward  the  place;  toward  the  curving 
object.  an'xu  na'nkiwa'yan,  toward  the 
ston e ( = anxu -\-na'nki-\-wade).  Tanyi'n- 
kiyan  na'nkiwa'yan,  toward  Lecompte. 
anya'di  na'nkiwa'yan,  toward  the  sitting 
man.  hena'hki  nonpa',  those  two  sitting 
objects,  nax,  nanx  (28:  130)  (used  in 
composition),  sitting,  nax  kan',  when 
sitting.  Tcetkana '  son'sa  aku'skftsi'hki 
nax  kan',  On'ti  ya'ndi  o'xpa,  when  the 
Rabbit  was  sitting  mincing  a  single  piece 
the  Bear  swallowed  all  (the  canes  which 
had  been  given  him)(2: 8,9).  ka'wa  ni'ki 
nax  kan,  e'tike  ya'nde  na ',  he  (the  Rabbit) 
was  there  at  length,  but  he  (the  Bear)  sat 
without  anything  for  him  (2:  16).  ka- 
ni'ki  na'x-kaMca  na,  I  have  nothing  at 
all  as  I  sit  (6:  4).  xe  na^x  sahi'xye,  he 
was  sitting  so  long,  xe'he  nank  kde'- 
psi,  he  was  sitting  till  night,  yaxi'he 
nahk  kde'psi,  you  were  sitting  till  night. 
akxye'he  (or  kxye)  nanki  kde'psi,  I  was 
sitting  till  night.  (^4feo6:  13;  8:  23,24, 
30;  9:  11;  10:  7,  10,  22,  24,31;  14:  1, 
12,  26;  15:  2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  11;  16:  5, 

12,  13;  17:  19;  18:  1,  15,  17;  19:  5, 

19;  20:  1,  17,  30  ;  21:  21;  22:  3;  23: 
15,  16;  26:  2,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  22, 

24,  25,  27,  35,  36,  46,  48,  55,  61,  63; 

28:  19,  25,  30,  40,  41,  72,  98,  107,  116, 
120,  125,  132,  134,  135,  142,  143,  178, 
191,  192,  207,  208,  213;  29:  4,  7,  20, 
22,  28,  30,  37,  38;  30:  2;  31:  13,  17, 
27;  p.  117:  2;  p.  158:  25.) 
nan/ni,  throughout;  each  (?),  every. — 
n</we  nan'ni  hinya'ndihin'  dande',  I  will 


think  of  you  each  day  (or,  throughout 
the  day)  (4:  6).  ( Also  10:  1;  25:  2.) 
nan/ni,  a  sign  of  past  action  (?). — loht/xk 
i'flku  nan'ni  nikan',  yan'tena'xi  da'nde, 
as  I  have  already  given  you  a  horse, 
will  you  be  a  friend  to  me  ?  ayi'ndi  ko' 
iya'nkaku'yan  i'hkiya'niiepi'  yahe'tu 
ko'he  nan'ni  nikan'  iti'kiyankon'ni 
xyexyo',  when  you  entertained  me,  I 
liked  your  food  very  well  and  ate  it 
all,  but  now  when  I  give  you  food, 
why  do  you  treat  me  thus?  (2:  22,23). 
nda'o,  this  way  (26:  46,  49),  hither 
(28:231). — ndoku',  back  hither(23:  7) 
ndao'k,  this  way,  in  this  direction  (p. 
164:  30).  nto'wa,  this  way  (20  :  40). 
nde'si,  or  indesi',  a  serpent,  a  snake. — 
ndif s  kdi'xi,  “spotted  snake,”  the  gar¬ 
ter  snake,  nde's  xidi',  “a  governor 
snake,”  a  rattlesnake  (28  :  23).  ndis 
sl'nt  salief ,  the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake. 
o'  indesi ',  an  eel;  “a  fish  snake.” 
ne,  nedi',  nedU,  nadi,  to  ache,  pain;  to 
h  a  ve  a  cram  p.  — in' sune  on'n  i,  toot  hac  he. 
pa  ne  on'ni,  headache,  fi'hkatcutclln' 
inspe' wa  ne' di,  my  right  eye  pains.  tin'- 
nixu'xwi  inspewa  ne'di,  my  right  ear 
pains,  i'nixu'xwi  kaskani'wa  ne'di,  does 
your  left  ear  pain?  nyukpefyan  nedi'  xyZ, 
my  leg  pains  (exceedingly?),  niu'kpd 
nd'di  (G.),  my  leg  is  hurt,  ft nkapa' 
nedi'  x%  (w.  sp.),  my  head  pains  or 
aches,  ayipa'  ko  nidi',  does  your  head 
ache?  {Also  p.  149:  21,  22.) 
ne ,  to  stand  ( cf.  nanki  and  ni) . — ( 1 )  Mdd- 
pi'  ndosan'hin  sinto '  ni  ruf  ndonhi ' ,  I  see 
(or,  saw)  the  boy  walking  on  this  side  of 
the  ditch.  tansi '  teak  du'ti  ni',  the  cow 
is  (standing)  eating  corn,  wahu '  xohi' 
i'dinif,  “the  ancient  rain  stands  fall¬ 
ing,”  it  is  hailing  now.  inhin'yafika' 
n lcon  he'dan  ni,  I  had  already  finished  it 
(as  I  stood)  when  he  came.  inhin'  yan- 
kaf  ayon '  he'dan  ngt  you  had  already  fin¬ 
ished  it  (as  you  stood)  when  he  came. — 
(2)  a  classifier:  the  standing  object. 
an'ya  sin'hin  ne  a'yihfin'ni,  do  you  know 
the  standing  man?  li  ni'  ko  san'  xi 
(w.  sp. ),  the  (or,  that)  house  is  white. 
ayan '  sin'hin  ni'  ko  te'di,  the  (standing) 
tree  is  dead,  loho'xk  sin'hin  ni'  ko  supi ' 
xi  (w.  sp.),  the  standing  horse  is  black. 
toho'xk  xi'he  ni'  ko  tcti '  xi{ w.  sp.),  the 
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standing  horse  is  red.  ansl/p  sin'hin 
ru?  ko  inkta',  the  standing  ax  is  mine. 
ayan/  dukxa'pka  aya'inde?  ndosan/hin  ti 
ne?  nku'di,  I  came  from  the  house  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge. — (3)  a  sign  of 
continuous  action:  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti 
tie',  the  horse  stands  (=  is)  eating  the 
corn  (given  him). — (4)  ne  is  rendered 
‘  ‘  that  ”  or  “  this  ’  ’  on  some  occasions  by 
Bj.  and  M.:  waxi'  ne'  apa'stak  onni', 
that  shoe  is  patched,  ti  ne'  ko  ti  ne'di 
uki'kifige,  that  house  is  half  as  high  as 
this  one.  ti  ne'  ko  ko'hi  ti  net di  ko'hi 
ketiki'ni,  that  house  is  not  as  high  as 
this  one.  ne'  pi'hinke  hci'nu71,  I  think 
that  (or,  perhaps)  I  am  making  this 
correctly.  anse'pi  ne'  yaxku',  give  me 
that  (standing  or  leaning)  ax!  waka' 
ne  ka'ta,  whose  cow  is  this?  toho'xk  ne 
ka'ta,  whose  horse  is  this  ?  anse'pi  ne 
ka'ta,  whose  ax  is  this?  ne? dene,  this 
standing  object.  anya '  sin'hin  ne' dene 
nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  standing  man. 
tune?  na,  here  he  stands  (3 1 :  25) .  ne, 
sitting  (?)  (11:  19). — ne'di  (  =  ne-\-di)\ 
toho'xksupi'  sin'hin  ne'di,  the  black  horse 
is  standing,  tcina'ni  nedi '  ko  uki'kifige 
( =ukikinge  yukedi),  (there  are)  half  as 
many  (animate  objects) .  tca'naska  nedi' 
ko  uki'kifige,  (it  is)  half  as  large,  tcehe'- 
dan  nedi '  ko  uki'kifige,  (he  or  it  is)  half  as 
high  or  tall,  ti  ne?  ko  tine? di  uki'kifige, 
that  house  is  half  as  high  as  this 
one.  ti  ne?  ko  ko'hi  ti  ne' di  ko'hi  ketiki'ni, 
that  house  is  not  as  high  as  this  one. 
skuti '  nedi'  ko  uki'kifige,  it  is  half  as 
deep,  kuxwi'  ne'di,  is  there  any  coffee? 
watcku'ye  ne'di,  is  there  any  sugar? 
anksapi'  inta'k  ne'di,  gun  my  stands  (or 
leans)  against  a  post,  etc.  =  I  have  a 
gun.  nki'nkxihi  ne'di,  I  am  (standing) 
laughing,  anya'  ni'ni  ne'de  nkyehon'ni, 
I  know  this  walking  man. — ki'ne  or 
JAnedi',  to  arise  from  bed  or  from  a  re¬ 
clining  attitude,  to  get  up  ( ya'kine'di , 
a'xkine?di;  pi.,  kinetu',  ya'Tdnetu' ,  a'xki- 
netu').  yakine'  pi'hedVdin,  or  hi'kine- 
hiko',  you  ought  to  arise,  yakine?  pilie'- 
di,  you  can  arise.  Imperatives:  to  a 
child,  kine ';  man  to  man,  kine'takta' ; 
man  to  woman,  kine'tki.  e? witexti'  ki'ne 
de?  etuxa '  Tce'tkanadi',  very  early  the 
next  morning  the  Rabbit  arose  and  de¬ 
parted  (3:5).  -kine',  he  arose  (7 :  8, 14). 


kine'tu,  they  get  up  (7:  4).  kane'di, 
to  leave  an  object  there  (?).  stinni- 
tonni'  konha '  anya'  on' ni  usta'x  kane?di, 
ani '  kyd'ho n  ye?hikan,  he  stood  up  a  tar 
baby  close  to  the  well,  and  left  it  there 
(1:  8).  isi'  de'  kenedi',  a  footprint, 
footprints. — ne?yan,  that  standing  or 
wTalking  object,  ti  ne?yan  kowo'hi 
tcehe?dan,  how  high  is  that  house? 
yaduxtan/  tankin'  natkohi'  ndosan'hiyan 
ti  ne?yan  tcehe?dan,  how  high  is  the 
house  on  this  side  of  the  railroad?  ya¬ 
duxtan'  tanhin'  natkolii'  ewusan'hiyan  ti 
ne?yan  tcehe?dan,  how  high  is  the  house 
on  that  side  of  the  railroad?  anya?  sin'¬ 
hin  nef  yan  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  stand¬ 
ing  man.  anya'  ni'ni  ne? yan  nkyehon'ni, 
I  know  that  walking  man. — neyan ', 
probably  compounded  of  the  classifier 
ne  and  -yan  (referring  to  some  remote 
•  obj  ect ) .  ati '  sa.n  ne yan ' ,  the  house  ( not 
seen  by  you)  is  white. — na'wi  ne'yan, 
some  of  these  days  (18:  4,  6).  ne'yan, 
that  distant  one  (house)  (31:5,  8,9; 
p.  118:  4). — neiva'yan  (=ne-\-wayan), 
toward  the  running,  standing,  or 
walking  object.  anya'di  newa' yan,  tow'- 
ard  the  standing  man.  ayan'  newa'- 
yan  (=ayan  wade),  toward  the  tree. 
anya'di  tanhin '  newa'yan,  toward  the 
running  man.  anya'di  ni'  newa'yan, 
toward  the  walking  man. — netkohi',  nat¬ 
kohi,  rittkohi,  nutkuhi,  nutkohi,  a  path,  a 
road,  a  street.  kankonni '  nkon'han  net¬ 
kohi'  xehenke '  ndu'si  xyo',  I  will  make  a 
trap  and  set  it  in  the  road,  and  (thus  I 
will)  catch  him  (3:  8,  9,  13;  25:  1,  6). 
yaduxtan  tanhin  natkohi,  “  wagon  run¬ 
ning  road ,  ”  a  rai  lroad .  n  atkohi '  yinki', 
“small  road,”  a  pathway,  nfxtkohi' 
nitani ',  “big  road,”  a  street.— ene'- 
hedan,  that  tall  or  high.  (Also,  7:  10; 
8:  23,  24;  9:  3;  10:  7;  14:  9,  14;  16: 
8;  18:  8,  9,  11,  12;  19:  4,  6,  7,  9,  14; 
20:  31;  21:  19,  39;  22:  12,  13;  23:  3, 
9;  24:  2,  5,  6,  7;  25:  1,  3,  6;  26:  3,  6, 
7,  11,  70,  73,  74,  75,  80,  81,  82;  27:  8; 
28:  9,  48,  124,  130,  147,  159,  151,  154, 
159,  164,  167,  171,  172,  175,  185,  189, 
198,  201,  203,  208,  232,  235,  237;  29:  1, 
2,  3,  6,  8,  15,  18,  21,  23,  25,  36;  31:  13, 
14;  p.  117:  1,  17,  etc.) 
nedi'  (cf.  ne  aud  ti)  ,—icak  na'nte  nedi', 
the  middle  fingers,  isi'  na'nte  nedi',  the 
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middle  or  third  toes.  nindoxpl '  on' 
nedi',  he  has  on  pantaloons  alone  (see 
doxpl  ieduxka  (Bj  ,  M.)).  tconho'nde 
on'ni,  I'xa  onne'di,  he  had  on  the  breech- 
cloth,  that  was  all  he  had  on  (Bk.). 

neheyan/x. — neheyan'x  kl' dina.n'we  def  di, 
though  almost  sure  not  to  reach  there 
he  goes  (p.  163:  12). 

ne'tka,  right  here  (28:  99,  108,  117, 
126). 

ni. — duni/,  to  twist  ( idu'ni ,  ndu'ni ) .  duni' 
tan'inJi&xti' ,  to  roll  up  very  tightly,  as  a 
bundle  {i' duni  tan'inMxti/,  ndu'ni  ian'- 
inhexti') .  axo'g  duni',  young  canes  (2: 
16,  17).  dunahi ',  or  dunahi'1',  to  turn. 
nki'ndihe'  ndunahW ,  I  turn(ed). — du¬ 
ni' ni,  to  roll  or  fold  up  an  object,  as  a 
blanket,  etc.,  several  times  ( iduni'ni , 
ndunini).  duni'ni  xvjtidike' di,  to  roll 
up  loosely,  as  a  bundle,  icpu'xi  duni- 
ni ',  to  fold  or  roll  up  a  blanket  several 
times. — xa'nina'tiyl,  to  make  a  heavy 
object  roll  over  and  over  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  {xa'nina'tihaye' ,  xa' nina' tihUnlce') . 
xa'nina'tinke'hi n  nkandl',  I  stand  (there 
for  some  time)  and  make  it  roll  over 
and  over  in  one  direction.  uxtdki ' 
xa'nina'tiyl,  he  pushes  it  and  makes  it 
roll  over  and  over  in  one  direction. — 
xa'nina'ti  dedi ',  it  rolls  over  and  over 
in  one  direction  (when  one  pushes): 
said  of  a  heavy  log,  hogshead,  etc. — 
xa'nina'ti  ha'nde,  he  was  rolling  along 
(8:  2).  {Also  8:  4.) 

ni,  ni?  (28:  100, 102),  nix  (28:  124, 129) 
(cf.  ne'),  to  walk  {yini',  unni')\  (EL,  di.de 
(dftdfe);  D.,  mani;  (p. ,  Os.,  man<f,in;  K., 
rnanyin;  Kw. ,  mand4in;  Tc.,  manyi).  ni' 
kins' di,  he  is  walking  {yini'  kins' di,  unni' 
hine'di).  ni'  ha'rnaki,  they  (a  few)  are 
walking  {yini'  ha'rnaki ,  unni'  ha'maki). 
ni'  hiy  tiles'  di,  they  (many)  are  walking 
{yini'  hiy  a' yules' di,  Unni'  unke'di) . — ni' 
kins' di  naxo',  he  was  walking  (then, 
but  not  now).  Imperatives:  ni  (to  a 
child);  ni'tki  (man  to  woman);  nitki' 
(woman  to  woman);  nitakta'  (man  to 
man);  nitate'  (woman  to  man).  M- 
dupi'  ndosan'hin  sinto '  ni  ne'  ndonhi ',  I 
see  (or,  saw)  the  boy  walking  on  this 
side  of  the  ditch,  an'ya  ni'  liine'  a'ye- 
kvA'ni,  do  you  know  the  walking  man? 
ni'  nde'di,  I  am  going  to  walk  about. 
an'ya  nonpa '  ni'  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni,  or 


an'ya  nonpa '  ni'ni  ama'fiki  nkyehon'ni, 
I  know  the  two  walking  men.  toho'xk 
ni'  hine'  ko '  toxka '  cxe  (w.  sp.),  the 
walking  horse  is  gray,  ama'flka  nini', 
he  is  walking  on  the  ground,  yini '  he'- 
detu,  you  (pi.)  have  finished  walking. 
anya'dini'newa'yan,  toward  the  walk¬ 
ing  man.  ni'  kins'  kdsfkutuxaxs? ,  he 
walked  till  noon.  dnni',  I  walk  (28: 
21).  ns,  moved  (28:  128)  (?).  kina'- 
yeni,  he  did  not  move  (29:  34).  unni' 
kde'psi,  I  walked  till  night.  unni'  kde'- 
nanpi,  I  walked  till  day. — ni'ni,  a 
dual  and  frequentative  of  ni;  the  two 
walking  objects.  an'ya  nonpa'  ni'ni 
ama'fiki  nkyehon'ni,  or  an'ya  nonpa'  ni' 
ha'maki  nkylhon'ni,  I  know  the  two 
walking  men.  toho'xk  nonpa'  ni'ni  a'- 
manki'  ko  toxka '  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two 
walking  horses  are  gray.  anya'  ni'ni 
ne' de  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  walking 
man.  anya'  ni'ni  ne'yan  nkyehon'ni,  I 
know  that  walking  man. — hinef,  the 
walking  object,  an'ya  ni'  kins'  a'- 
ylhun'ni ,  do  you  know  the  walking 
man?  toho'xk  ni'  hine'  ko'  toxka'  xe  (w. 
sp. ),  the  walking  horse  is  gray.  eman', 
anya' di  hu'  kins',  look  out!  some  one  is 
coming,  ndef  nef  yankan' ,  yaku'  kins', 
while  I  was  going,  you  were  coming 
back. — a'kinini',  to  walk  on  something 
{aya'kinini',  nka'kinini').  i'toho  a'ki¬ 
nini',  he  walked  on  a  log. — ha'kinini', 
a  plural  of  ni;  they  (all)  walk,  an'ya 
ha' kinini'  a'maiiki'  ko  nkylhon'ni,  I  know 
(all)  the  walking  men.  toho'xk  ha' kini¬ 
ni'  a'maiiki'  ko  toxka'  xl  (w.  sp. ),  the 
walking  horses  are  gray.  {Also  17:  2, 
7,11,15;  21:  2,6,13, 14;  22:  16;  25:  6; 
26:  28,  31,  34,  39,  53,  54;  27:  1,  2,  12; 
28:  18,  20,  34,  54,  55,  63,  91,  93,  109, 
241, 242;  p.  117:  4,  9,  10;  p.  119:  3,  9, 
14.) 

ni,  feminine  oral  period,  corresponding 
to  the  masculine  na. — ti  ne'  ko  san  ni', 
the  house  is  white. 

-ni/  {=-di=-yl),  a  causative  ending {-hayl, 
-hafiks).  Dropped  when  followed  by 
another  verb  (?):  anksa'hon  naaff,  he 
heard  a  gun  fired. 

nFki,  ni'ki  (8:  1),  ni,  to  be  without;  to 
have  none;  there  is  none;  no. — hadlii'  te 
ni'ki,  he  does  not  wish  to  beg.  haya'dlii 
te  ni'ki,  you  do  not  wish  to  beg.  nka'd- 
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hi  te  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to  beg.  Mxwi' 
ni'ki,  there  is  no  coffee,  yamaki'  ni'ki , 
there  are  no  mosquitoes,  akue '  niki', 
he  has  no  hat.  waxi'  niki ' ,  he  has  no 
shoes  ( see  yama ) .  anya'  ni'ki,  no  man . 
tm'nki  ni'ki,  no  dog.  ha' pi  ni'ki,  no 
leaf,  ka'wa  ni'ki  na'x  kan  e'tiM  ya'nde 
na ',  he  (the  Rabbit)  was  there  at  length, 
but  he  (the  Bear?)  sat  without  any¬ 
thing  for  him  (2:  16;  6: 13).  kediki'ni, 
(it)  is  not  so  (high)  (p.  123: 8).  kani'ki 
na'xkan  tea  na,  I  have  nothing  at  all  as 
I  sit  {kani'ki=ka'wa  ni'ki)  (6:  4). 
nanki'  na^xkiya',  I  am  notthat  (26:  24). 
(Also  6:  13;  10:9;  11:4;  14:21;  15: 
3;  16:  1,  4;  19:  9;  20:  6;  26:  60  ;  28: 
4,  6,  16,  27;  p.  157  :  5,  33,  34;  p. 
158:  1.) 

nixki/,  because:  used  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  or  sentence. — nkinske '  nixki',  be¬ 
cause  I  was  scared.  han'ya  yaA'xktedi' 
nixki',  because  a  man  hit  me.  {Also 
8:  22;  9:  8;  10:  6;  26  :  87  ;  28:  14, 
200;  29:  13.) 

ni'xta,  his  breath  (p.  167:  9). — unni'xta, 
my  breath  (p.  167:  10).  nixtadi',  to 
breathe  {inixtadi,  unnixtadi).  yonix- 
tadi',  “the  body  breath,”  the  pulse. 

nixuxwi',  the  ears.  —  ewande'  nixu¬ 
xwi',  his  or  her  ears,  ay  i' nixuxwi', 
your  ears,  nki'ndini  ni'xuxwi',  I,  my 
ears,  ewe'  yuke'  ni'xuxwitu',  their  ears. 
ayi'nixuxwitu' ,  your  (pi. )  ears,  nki'xtu 
(we)  ni'xuxwitu',  our  ears,  ayi'nixu'xwi 
ha'idi'  na,  your  ear  is  bleeding,  dn'ni- 
xu'xwi  inspe'wa  ne'di,  my  right  ear 
pains,  i'nixu'xwi  ka'skani'wa  ne'di, 
does  your  left  ear  pain?  anksawinni- 
xu'xwi,  “the  gun-ears,”  the  nipple  or 
nipples  of  a  gun.  nixuxwi'  ahodi' ,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ear.  nixuxwi'  tpanhin', 
“the  soft  part  of  the  ear,”  the  base  of 
the  ear,  the  ear-lobe,  nixu'xwi  siopi', 
“ear  pith,”  ear-wax.  nixuxw '  okpt', 
the  perforations  of  the  ears,  nixu'xwi 
hauni',  “dangle  from  the  ears,”  ear¬ 
rings.  nixu'xti  tpe',  the  meatus  audito- 
rius,  the  opening  in  the  ear.  ktu' 
inxuxi',  a  cat’s  ears  (G. ).  {Also  10:  15, 
17,  18,  23.) 

ninda'yi,  a  plant  about  2  feet  high, 
without  branches,  having  many  rough 
leaves,  with  sharp  points,  resembling 
the  leaves  of  peach  trees.  There  is  a 


single  yellow  blossom  at  the  top.  An 
infusion  made  from  this  plant  is  used 
for  bathing,  not  as  a  drink, 
nindi',  or  nindiya11,  his  buttocks  or  rump 
{i'nindi{yau),  unnindi(yan);  nintu',  i'nin- 
tu ',  'dnniHu').  nindoxpe',  or  nindux- 
pe',  “cover  for  the  buttocks,”  panta¬ 
loons.  nindoxpe'  on'  nedi',  he  has  on 
his  pantaloons  alone,  ninduxpe '  tu'- 
kama' go^ni' ,  “to  go  under  the  panta¬ 
loons,”  drawers. 

ni'pa,  feminine  plural  interrogative  sign, 
are  they;  are  you. — ayanto'  yuke'  yin- 
kon'tu  nipa',  are  those  men  married? 
(said  by  a  female).  yifika'donyon'tu 
nipa',  are  you  women  married?  (said 
by  a  female) . 

niskodL,  a  spoon. — wak  lie'  niskodi ',  a 
cow-horn  spoon,  ymisahe'  niskodi',  a 
buffalo-horn  spoon. 

nTstdti,  accurate,  accurately;  correct, 
correctly. — ni' si dti  tko'lie  ya'nkukutiki' , 
na'unkihi',  I  wish  that  you  would  tell 
me  very  accurately  (how  things  are), 
or,  just  how  affairs  are  (4:  4). 
nitapi',  nitawL,  nitawin/,  a  ball,  nita- 
win '  inkte'onni',  “  that  with  which  one 
hits  a  ball,”  a  ball  club, 
nitlki',  quietly,  stealthily,  unawares.— 
niliki '  de'di,  he  went  to  him  quietly, 
stealthily,  unawares,  etc.  (p.  160:  20). 
(A/sop.  160:  21,  22,  23.) 
rdye. — niyedi',  to  fly.  nsuki'  niye'di,  the 
squirrel  flew,  niye'tu,  they  flew  up 
(23:  19,  20,  22). 

nkfl/nu,  a  gallon. — nkti'wd  sonsa' ,  one 
gallon.  nM'nti  no^pa',  two  gallons, 
nxoto. — nxo'dohi ,  a  species  of  garfish, 
probably  identical  with  nuxo'do  hedi', 
the  alligator  garfish,  nuxwoti ' ,  an  alli¬ 
gator.  nuxo'd-xapi' ,  alligator  box. 
Nuxo'  da-pa' yixyan' ,  ‘  ‘  Alligator  Bayou,  ’  ’ 
Bayou  Cocodrile  and  Lake  Cocodrile, 
below  Cheneyville,  La.  Naxo'tod$a' 
anya'di,  the  Alligator  people  of  the 
Biloxi  tribe;  Jim  Sam’s  uncle  Louis 
was  a  member  of  this  clan, 
noxe',  to  chase  or  pursue  him,  her,  or  it; 
to  drive  or  scare  off  a  single  horse, 
chicken,  etc.  {i'noxe,  {mo'xl).—eon'- 
nidi'  tcu'nki  tcetka'k  no'xe  yuke'di  xyan' 
0nti'k  lia'rie  otu'  xa,  for  that  reason  (it 
has  happened  that)  whenever  dogs 
have  chased  rabbits  they  have  found 
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a  bear  and  (men)  have  shot  him 
( 2 :  30,  31 ) .  an'tcka  noxe ',  ‘  ‘chasing  the 
crow,”  the  kingbird.  (Also,  11:  5; 
17:  19,  23;  28:  23,  49,  77,  183,  218.) 

no'xpe,  to  get  mired  ( i'noxpe ,  unno'xpe) 
(26:  55). — nuxpexti',  to  get  mired,  as 
cattle  do. 

noxti',  the  eldest  (28:  213).  (cf.  aka). — 
i'ni,  or  i'niyan  noxti' ,  his  eldest  brother. 
ta'ndo  noxti',  her  elder  brother.  inon'ni 
noxti',  her  eldest  sister. 

no11,  to  have  the  care. — kinon'tu,  they 
had  the  care  of  another’s  children 
(18:  1). 

nonde',  nfide,  to  throw  away,  to  lay  on 
(28:  172,  186). — no n'  dedi',  to  throw 
any  object  away,  to  lay  on  ( if  no «  de'di, 
(,nnon '  dedi';  no71'  detu ',  i'non  detu',  An- 
non'  detu').  eka n',  l‘Ason'  ayin'sihi'xti 
ko',  ason'  in'nonda'hi  na,”  then  (the 
Frenchman  said),  “  as  you  are  in  great 
dread  of  briers,  I  will  throw  you  into 
them  ”  ( 1 :  17 ) .  unon'de,  they  laid  him 
in  it  (28:  140).  iyunon'de',  to  throw 
you  into  it  (28:  172).  unon'dadi,  you 
put  it  in  (28  :  230).  (Also  16:  9;  28: 
33.)  ya'xkunonda,  put  it  in  for  me! 
(28:  57).  a'ndtde,  he  laid  it  on  (8:  10). 
(axe)  anu'de(di),  to  lay  on  (shoulder) 
(ya'nude'di,  nka'nude'di,  a'n'ilde'tu,  ya'- 
ndde'tu,  nka'n'dde' tu) . 

nonpa/,  two. — (1)  non'pa  tci'  himki',  one 
(book)  is  lying  on  another,  or,  two 
(animals)  are  reclining  together,  toho'xk 
nonpa'  ko  xkuku'  ondaha ' ,  I  give  two 
horses  to  each  (man).  ye'nonpatu ' ,  ye 
or  you  two. — (2)  twice;  nko n'  nonpa' ,  I 
did  it  twice. — (3)  in  two  places;  ptgato' 
ntcu '  nonpa',  I  put  the  cotton  in  two 
places. — kinon'pa,  to  be  two  together: 
to  be  with  him  or  her.  a'yinon'pa, 
you  (sing.)  are  with  him.  nki'nonpa', 
I  am  with  him.  nyi'nonpa' ,  I  am  with 
you  (thee),  ewande'  ya'nkino71' pa,  he 
is  with  me.  ayindi '  ya'nkinonpa' ,  you 
(thou)  are  with  me.  yinon'pa,  he  is 
with  you  (thee),  nyi'nonpa'  nda'  dan- 
de ',  I  will  go  with  you.  myi'nonpa ' 
nde' ni  dande',  I  will  not  go  with  you. 
ya'iiktnon'pa  kudeni'  dande',  he  will  not 
go  with  me.  TcUkana'  hl^Mn'  kxnon- 
pa'  ti '  xyapka '  kti'handon'  Uuxa',  it  is 
said  that  the  Rabbit  used  to  dwell  in 


a  low  tent  with  his  grandmother  (3: 
1). — nan'pahudi '  (=  nonpa -\-ahudi  f), 
“two  bones”  (on  the  second  hand?): 
seven. — Ina^pa',  both.  A'nkatcuteun' 
enanpa'  pahi',  both  my  eyes  are  sore. 
(Also  10:  3;  23:  1;  31:  21;  p.  117:  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11.) 

nshki7,  nasuki/(14:  3,4;  20: 13;  28:  3), 
nasu/k(14:  5),  generic:  a  squirrel. — 
nsuki '  niye'di,  the  squirrel  flew,  nsuk 
san',  a  gray  squirrel,  nsuk  supka', 
“squirrel  somewhat  black,”  a  black 
squirrel. — nsdk  ma '  iyoka',  “squirrel 
stays  under  the  ground,”  a  salaman¬ 
der. 

nta/wayi/. — aHcka'  nuta'wayi',  the  mis¬ 
tletoe. 

nto. — nto  yan'xi,  the  odor  from  a  negro. 

nu!  help!  (excl.)  (8:  16). 

nflxa11. — akunuxa71',  to  go  over  again  to 
gather  the  scattered  (ears  of  com) 
(26:  3). 

nupxF,  any  fine  or  pulverized  substance, 
as  dust,  powder,  meal. — ya.n'yd  nupxi', 
acorn  meal,  atuti '  nupxi',  the  meal 

made  of  a  large  root  (white  inside)  of 
a  thorny  vine,  ye  niipxi',  corn  meal. 
nupxixti',  pulverized,  made  very  fine. 

NupondF. — Nupondi'  ayi'xta  yan',  “Nu- 
pondi’s  Creek,”  Bayou  de Lac,  Rapides 
Parish,  La.  Named  after  a  Frenchman 
who  had  lived  there.  The  Biloxi  called 
him  “Niipondi,”  which  was  probably 
an  attempt  to  pronounce  his  name. 

nupu'ni,  (he)  wore  around  his  neck 

(21:  2). 

nyufliuye'wa'de,  “toward  changing 
weather,”  the  south.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  rain  is  brought  by  the  south 
wind  (to  Lecompte). 

iik,  I,  me.  nki'ndi  or  nki'ndini  (=nk-\- 
hande?),  I  (independent  personal  pro¬ 
noun). — inlcowa ',  myself  (p.  140:  15). — 
nkiHxa'  or  nkiHxya  (=nk-\-intxa),  I 
alone.  nkin'txatu',  we  alone. — nkindi- 
he,  nkinthZ'  (5:  2),  nkindhe',  nkindhe', 
nkindhe  (7:  6,  13),  nki'nthedan,  I  too. 
nkindihe'  ndunahin',  I  too  turn. 
nkindh.2'  e'dunkon'xti,  I  (too)  do  just  as 
he  did  (or  does).  nkindhl/  ItaHko71',  I 
too  am  going  to  do  that  way. — nk-,  ng-, 
my,  mine  (G.).  nkti,  my  house  (G.). 
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ngi'xia,  mybelly(G.).  nki'ndita'ya »,  my 
own.  inkta ',  my,  it  is  mine;  I  have  (see 
to) .  anse'p  sin'hin  ne'  ko  inkta',  the  stand¬ 
ing  ax  is  mine,  akutxyi '  inkta'  idu'si 
ko',  akutxyi'  on'  hu'yaxkiya',  when  you 
receive  my  letter,  send  one  hither  to 
me.  psde'hi  ma'nkiyan  panan'  inkta', 
all  those  (horizontal)  knives  are  mine. 
akue'  na'nkid$e  inkta',  this  (object 
hanging  up)  is  my  hat.  waka'  ne 
iUkta',  this  is  my  cow.  anse' pi  ne 
inkta',  this  is  my  ax.  kci'xka  ohi ' 
inkta',  1  have  ten  hogs  (5:  6).  i'n- 
ktadaha',  my  (pi.  obj.).  toho'xk 
ama'nki  i'nktadaha',  those  are  my 
horses,  i'nktada'o n,  my  animate  ob¬ 
jects.  sinto'  i'nktada'o ”,  my  boys. 
toho'xk  i'nktada'on,  my  horses,  inkta' k, 
my;  used  in  forming  sentences  denot¬ 
ing  possession,  tcu'nki  inkta'k  a'nde, 
dog  my  moves,  i.  e.,  I  have  a  dog. 
tcu'nki  inkta'k  nanki',  dog  my  sits,  i.  e. , 

I  have  a  dog.  tcu'nki  inkta'k  yukef  di, 
dog  my  they-move,  i.  e.,  I  have  dogs. 
anksapi '  inkta'k  ne'di,  I  have  a  gun 
(said  if  gun  stands  or  leans  against  a 
post,  etc.),  akue'  inkta'k  na'nki,  hat 
my  sits  (hangs  up),  I  have  a  hat. 
inkta' ni,  not  mine;  it  is  not  mine. 
psde'hi  ma'nkiyan  inkta' ni,  that  (hori¬ 
zontal)  knife  is  not  mine. — nkixtu', 
nkin'xtu  (23:  6;  31:  27),  we.  nki'xtu 
ko'  nyan'xtuni,  we  hate  him.  nki'xtu 
ko'  nyan'xtudahani' ,  we  hate  them. 
ya'xkltca'daha '  xye'ni,  nki'xtu  ko'  in- 
ktca'tuni',  you  have  forgotten  us,  but  we 
(on  the  other  hand?)  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  you  (4:  2,  3). — nkWtxyalu '  ( =nki'n - 
txatu),  we  eilone.—nkixtuhe',  or  nki- 
Xtulie'  {— nkixtu -\-he) ,  we  too. — nyuke' 
( =nk-\-yuke )  (1st  pi.),  we  still;  con¬ 
tinuous  action  with  reference  to  us. 
nkti'hin  nyuke'  on,  we  lived  long  ago. 
nka'kitena'xi  nyu'ke  o^xa,  we  had  been 
friends  for  some  time.  'Cinktca'ni 
nyuke',  we  are  still  alive. — inktitu '  or 
inktatu'  (?),  our,  ours,  yaduxta! n'  inkti¬ 
tu '  (sic),  the  wagon  is  ours  (judging 
from  analogy,  this  should  be  inktatu'), 
i'nkititu',  our,  ours,  toho'xk  i'nkntitu' 
yan'xkistne'tudgha' ,  they  stole  our 
horses  from  us.  ngetitu'ya,  our  house 
(G.).  — nki'xtuha  njci'xtina'xtetu',  we 


kicked  one  another  (sic).  ( Also  10: 12; 
14: 16, 20;  20: 12, 19, 44;  21:  38;  26: 7; 
28:  45,  65,  93,  103,  111,  119, 121.) 

o-,  u-,  a  prefix  indicating  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  performed  inside  of  a  given 
area,  etc. 

o,  or  odi,  a  fish;  fish. — o'  ue'di,  to  boil 
fish,  o'  nkue'di,  1  boiled  (the)  fish. 
o'  i'ua'  da'nde,  will  you  boil  the  fish? 
o'  kueni',  not  to  boil  fish,  o'  kuk  de' di, 
to  go  fishing  (6:4).  o'  ahi',  fish  scales. 
o'  ati',  “fish  house,”  a  fish  net.  o' 
imahin',  fins,  o  si'ndiya71,  the  tail  fins 
of  a  fish;  a  fish’s  tail,  o'  intcinpon',  fish 
gall,  o'  inti',  fish  roe.  o  pi'yan,  a  fish 
liver,  o'  inpti'n' nulionni  (or  anpa'nahon- 
ni'),  a  fish  spear,  o'  ihi',  the  pipe-bill 
garfish,  o'  indesi',  “snake  fish,”  an 
eel.  omduti' {  — o -\- ma  +  aduti),  “fish 
which  eats  earth,”  the  buffalo  fish, 
o  mi' ska  xa'  utci'di,  “fish  small  box 
they-are-put-in,”  sardines,  o'  psahe- 
di',  the  “corner  fish”  or  gaspigou  (see 
psohe ').  o' ptcedi', the  “jumping fish,” 
the  sturgeon,  o  tci'pa  hayi ',  a  sucker 
(fish).  Opana'skehon'na,  Yery-long- 
headed-fish  (28:  233)  (a  personal 
name).  {Also  6:  15,  18;  10:  1,  2,  3; 
20:  43  ;  29:  16,  21,  32.) 

o,  to  shoot  .—(/di,  to  shoot  {hayo'di 
( =ayo'di ,  yo'di),nko'di;  otu',  ayotu' {ha- 
yotu'),  nkotu').  inyodi,  I  shoot  you. 
iyodi,  he  shoots  you.  tinksa'pi  ko »' 
o'di  hutpe',  to  shoot  a  hole  through  an 
object  with  a  gun  {Anksa'pi  kayo n'  ha¬ 
yo'di  yutpV,  tinksa'pi  nko n'  nko'di  tifi- 
kidpl').  ewande '  yanko'di,  he  shoots 
me.  ayindi'  yanko'di,  you  shoot  me. 
eman',  iyotu'  hana',  beware!  they  might 
shoot  you!  (pi.?).  kMtipi'  sanhin'yan 
kud&ska'  o'di,  shoot  the  bird  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch!  ko'  nko'di,  I 
shoot  now.  onti'k  lia'ne  otu'  xa,  they 
have  found  a  bear  and  (men)  have 
shot  him  (2:  31)  (see  kte).  o'  ktaho', 
to  make  fall  by  shooting,  kohi'xti 
o'  ktaho',  to  make  fall  from  a  height 
by  shooting,  xw&hi'xti  o'  ktaho',  to 
make  topple  and  fall  by  shooting  {yo' 
ktaho',  nko'  ktaho').  kiyo',  to  shoot  for 
one  (20:  14, 19).  yan'xkiyo'tu-te, shoot 
at  it  for  me  (female  to  males)  (28:  3). 
{Also  14:  3;  22:  1,4,  6,11;  27:  2,13,15, 
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18,  21,  22,  26,  27;  28:  4,  6,  7,  62,  182, 
186.) 

odiyohu11. — kodi'  yohvPni' ,  not  to  move 
an  object  {koyedi'yohilnni' ,  ndi'yohunni' ; 
kodi' yohdntuni' ,  koyedi'yohtiHuni',  ndi'- 
yoh,dntuni/). 

ohi,  all  ten. — ohiya ',  all  of  it;  idea  of 
having  reached  the  end  of  a  series  (?). — 
ohi',  ten,  i.  e.,  all  through  (the  fingers), 
throughout  the  series,  kci'xka  ohi ' 
ihkta ',  I  have  ten  hogs  (5:  6).  ohi ' 
sonsa'xehe?  {=sonsaJraxehe),  “one  sit¬ 
ting  on  ten,”  eleven,  ohi'  nonpa'xlhe? 
( =nonpa-\-axehe ) ,  ‘  ‘  two  sitting  on  ten’  ’ : 
twelve,  ohi '  dana'xehe?  {—dani-\-axe- 
he),  “three  sitting  on  ten,”  thirteen. 
ohi '  topa'xehe?  ( =topa-\-axehe ),  “four 
sitting  on  ten,”  fourteen,  ohi '  ksana ?- 
xehe'  ( =ksani-\-axehe ),  “five  sitting  on 
ten,”  fifteen,  ohi '  ksa'xehe  {—ohi  ksa- 
naxehe),  fifteen,  ohi'  akuxpa'xehi 
{—akuxpe-\-axehe),  “six  sitting  on 
ten,”  sixteen,  ohi'  nan'pahu  a' xehe, 
“seven  sitting  on  ten,”  seventeen. 
old'  da'nhu  a' xehe,  1 1  eight  sitting  on 
ten,”  eighteen,  ohi'  tckana'xehe  {  — 
tckane-\-axehe) ,  “nine  sitting  on  ten,” 
nineteen,  ohi'  nonpa ',  “two  tens,” 
twenty,  ohi'  nonpa '  sonsa'xehe,  “one 
sitting  on  two  tens,”  twenty-one.  ohi' 
nonpa '  nonpa'xeh'e,  twenty-two.  old' 
nonpa'  dana'xehe,  twenty-three,  o' hi 
da'ni,  “three tens,”  thirty,  o'hida'ni 
sonsa'xtlie,  “one  sitting  on  three  tens,” 
thirty-one.  o' hi  da'ni  nonpa'xeh'e,  thirty- 
two.  o' hi  da'ni  dana'xehe,  thirty-three. 
o'hi  da'ni  topa'xehe,  thirty-four,  o' hi 
to' pa,  “four  tens,”  forty,  o'hi  to' pa 
sonsa'xehe',  “one  sitting  on  four  tens,” 
forty-one.  o'hi  kmn ',  “five tens,”  fifty. 
o'hi  ksa'n'  sonsa'xehe',  “one  sitting  on 
five  tens,”  fifty-one.  o'hi  akuxpe', 
“six  tens,”  sixty,  o'hi  akupxe'  sonsa'¬ 
xehe,  “one  sitting  on  six  tens,”  sixty- 
one.  o'hi  nanpa'hudi',  “seven  tens,” 
seventy,  o'hida'nhudi',  “eight  tens,” 
eighty,  o'hi  tckane ',  “  nine  tens,  ” 
ninety,  o'hi  tckane'  sonsa'xehe,  “one 
sitting  on  nine  tens,”  ninety-one. 

okxahe. — kd'kxahe'ni,  not  to  move,  ina- 
yan '  kd' kxahe'ntk,  te'hinye  ki  ima'nki 
xyo',  before  the  Bun  moves,  I  will  surely 
kill  you  as  (or,  where)  you  recline 
(2:  24). 


ox,  oh,  to  wish,  desire  (p.  142:  17,  18, 
19,  20). — ko'xni  yuke'di,  they  were  un¬ 
willing  (8:  7).  Mkiyo'hanni,  (she)  did 
not  wish  (for)  him  (to  go)  (29:2).  de 
kiX'kiyo'hanni,  she  did  not  wish  (for)  him 
to  go  (p.  165:  8).  de  kuyakiyo'hanni, 
you  did  not  wish  (for )  him  to  go  (p.  165 : 
9 ) .  de  xkiyo'hanni,  I  did  not  wish  ( for) 
him  to  go  (p.  165:  10).  de  Mkiyo'han- 
tuni,  they  did  not  wish  (for)  him  to  go 
(p.  165:  11).  ide'  kohani,  she  did  not 
wish  (for)  you  to  go  (p.  165:  12).  nde' 
kohani  (contr.  to  ko'xni?),  she  did  not 
wish  (for)  me  to  go  (p.  165:  13).  nde? 
yan' xkiyo'hanni,  she  did  not  wish  ( for) 
me  to  go  (p.  165: 14).  ide  i'Hkiyo'hanni, 
I  do  not  wish  (for)  you  to  go (p.  165: 15). 
ko'lianni,  he  refused  (3 1 :  38).  kA'liaMd, 
not  to  desire  it,  he  did  not  desire  it  (1: 
5) .  ko'xni,  un  willing  {lcayo'xni,  nko'xni, 
ko'xtuni,  kayo'xtuni,  nko'xluni).  ( Also 
10:  29,  32;  26:  79.) 

oxka/,  generic:  a  crane  (Bk. ).  o'xka saP' 
or  oxksan'  (Bk.),  a  white  crane,  o'xka 
tanna ',  a  crane  of  the  other  species 
found  in  Louisiana  (not  the  white  one). 
d'xk  to'hi,  “the  blue  crane”  (Bk.),i.e., 
the  great  blue  heron  of  North  America, 
the  Ardea  herodias. 

oxpa',  to  devour,  eat  all  up. — ama'  pxu'- 
di,  oxpa',  a'dikne,  they  rooted  up  the 
ground,  devoured  (the  roots),  and  have 
gone.  Tcetkana '  ato' pan' hin  du'ti  oxpa', 
the  Rabbit  devoured  all  the  potato 
vines  when  he  ate  (1:  2).  kiduni'yan 
ku  kan'  duti'  oxpa',  when  he  gave  him 
the  young  canes,  he  devoured  them  at 
once  (2:  8).  On'ti  ya'ndi  o'xpa,  the 
Bear  devoured  all  (2:  9)  ( yao'xpa , 
axo'xpa,  iilo'xpa,  yanx(/xpa).  kiyo'xpa, 
he  ate  it  up  for  him  (6:  11).  kuyanx- 
kiyoxpani',  he  did  not  eat  up  mine 
(forme),  duxtu-te',  eat  ye!  (14:  9). 
yan'xkiyo'xpa,  they  drink  up  for  me 
(24:  4,  5).  (Afso  6:  18;  7:  10,  12;  8: 
27;  9:  4,  5;  31:  18;  p.  158:  7,  8,  9,  10.) 

omayi/,  the  yellow-hammer. — Oma'yina, 
Ancient  of  Yellow  Hammers  (15:  8). 

o'ya. — haima' figiyaP  o'ya,  the  front  of 
your  garment  is  open. 

on  {—onni,  in  composition),  to  do, 
make,  use  ( ayon ,  nkon). — nindoxpl ' 
on'  nedi ',  he  has  on  pantaloons  alone. 


[dorsey— swanton ]  THE  BILOXI  AND  0F0  LANGUAGES 


axo'k  dutca'ti  natcon/  nleon'  nkon  nda'sk 
nkon',  I  make  baskets  and  mats  out  of 
split  cane  (Bj.,  M. ).  akutxyi'  inkta' 
idu'si  ko',  akutxyi '  on'  hu'yaxkiya' , 
when  you  receive  my  letter,  send  one 
hither  to  me.  ifiksiyo '  ndu'ti  na'hk 
nkon',  I  was  eating  meat  very  long 
ago  (years  ago),  nlei'nkxihi  on',  I  was 
laughing  (long  ago),  mak  tidldlhi  on 
tyi,  tixti  on,  medicine  for  darting 
pains  in  the  chest.  sanhin'  hiya' 
nkon  iiikte'  xo,  I  will  do  it  again  and 
hit  you  on  the  other  side  (1:11). 
sanhinyan/  kiyaf  nkon  Wnaxtaf  xo,  I 
•will  do  it  again  and  kick  you  on  the 
other  side  (1:12).  akiUxyi '  ayo &  non/d 
ndonhi/,  I  saw  to-day  the  letter  that 
you  made  (wrote)  (5:  1).  aya/on, 
you  make  or  do  it.  aya'on  xyi  pi'  na, 
if  you  would  do  it,  it  would  be  good. 
anya'  dukon'yan,  man  doll  (28:  184, 
185).  aye' tike,  you  were  doing  so 
(p.161: 24).'  stj.nnitonnik  onha  anya  onni, 
“tar  of  man  made,”  tar  baby,  koxo- 
denika  ankadakayo^ni,  the  spider  makes 
little  cords,  ka'wak  tin'  nedi '  ( —kawake 
+o«ru),  whatis  he  (orshe)  doing  (while 
standing)?  an'ksi  nyo’xnaki',  I  make  an 
arrow(G.).  ho'na, maker (G.).  Jcon,  to 
perform  an  action  by  means  of  (pre¬ 
ceded  by  noun  of  instrument)  ( ayon ',  or 
kayo n',  nkon).  Mksa'pi  Jeon'  o' di  hutpi/ , 
he  shot  a  hole  through  it  with  a  gun. 
tinksa' pi  Jeayon'  hayo'di  yutptf ,  you  shot, 
etc.  tinksa'pi  nkon'  ■hjeo'di  ti'njeidpi' ,  I 
shot,  etc.  ma'stdsan'  Jeon'  ukpif,  he  burnt 
a  hole  through  it  with  a  hot  iron,  ma'sii- 
tsan'  kayon' yukpif ,  you  burnt,  etc.  masti- 
tsan'  ’  nkon'  ti'nktikpe',  I  burn,  etc. 
mikon'ni  Jeon'  hutpe',  to  dig  with  a  hoe 
( mikon'ni  ayon'  yutpe',  mikon'ni  nkon' 
tinkutp?).  e'dejeonxti',  to  do  just  as  he 
did  ( e'daleon'xti ,  e'dunkon'xti ;  preceded 
by  the  pronouns,  indhe ' ,  ayi'ndh't, 
nkindh #).  Uukon'  or  etukon'ni,  to  do 
that;  to  do  that  to  another,  to  treat  one 
in  that  manner,  %'tijeayon'  (or  i'tijea- 
yon'ni),  you  do  that  to  him.  tankon 
(or  V tafijeon' ni) ,  I  do  that  to  him.  t/tijei- 
yon'ni,  he  treated  you  thus.  Uukon', 
used  as  an  imperative,  do  so,  do  that, 
treat  him  thus.  tcidi'kikan  Z' tikayo71  ni, 
why  have  you  done  thus?  (3:  20). 
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tddiW  eti'kayon',  why  do  (or  should) 
you  do  that?  (3 :  10).  njcindhe'  Haflkon', 

I,  too,  act  thus  (5:  2).  ka'waxti'  xyi, 
i'tiki'yontu'  ya,  poor  fellow!  I  feel  sor¬ 
ry  on  account  of  the  w'ay  in  which 
they  treat  you !  aya'nde  lean'  i't  ileinyon' - 
ni  wo',  “  when  it  was  you,  did  I  treat 
you  so?”  (wasit  you  whom  Itreated  so?) 
(2:  6,  7,  15).  iti'kiyanjeon'ni  xyexyo', 
why  do  you  treat  me  thus?  (2:  23). 
JeanJeonni '  riitkohi'  xihe'kiyi  ituxa',  Tci't- 
kanadi'  i'tukon'ni,  it  was  the  Rabbit 
(himself,  not  another)  who  placed  the 
trap  in  the  path,  etc.  (3:  13,14).  Td't- 
kana'  asonti '  wa'nihiya '  hin'  adaietka' , 
Ina '  i'tukon'ni,  the  Rabbit’s  hair  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders  was  scorched  by  the 
Sun  (3:  23).  itike'xonni  or  etike'xonni 
(7:  3),  he  does  that  all  the  time,  did 
no  other  way  ( iti'kaxon'xa ,  if  tunkon'- 
xa,  itikefxontu,  itikayon'xtu,  iliMkon'- 
xtu).  if tikon' daha' ,  he  treated  them 
so  (8:  7).  — on'ni  or  onni'  ( ayon'ni  or 
hayon'ni;  nkon'ni  or  njeonni';  ontuf , 
avontu '  or  hayoHu',  nkontu').  Impera¬ 
tives:  onni'  (to  a  child);  ontki'  (man  or 
woman  to  woman);  ontata '  (man  to 
man);  on'tate'  (woman  to  woman). 
Plurals:  ontu'  (to  children);  on'talki' 
(man  or  woman  to  women);  on'lkafiko' 
(man  to  men);  on'tatatif  (woman  to 
women).  ma'sa  Htsanxti'  teti'  on'ni, 
to  make  iron  red  hot.  nkon'  kehe' detu, 
we  have  finished  making  it.  kanjeonni' 
nkon'han  nitkohi '  xifhefiki'  ndu'si  xyo', 
I  will  make  a  trap  and  set  it  down  in 
the  road  and  catch  him.  onni',  he 
made  it  (by  command),  on'ni  na',  he 
made  it  (of  his  own  accord),  njeun- 
noxif  nka'nde  on'ni,  I  did  live  with  her 
for  some  time,  inkin'  yarikaf  nleo » 
he' dan  ni,  1  had  already  made  it  when 
he  came,  inkin'  yankaf  ayon'  he' dan 
ni,  you  had  already  made  (or  done)  it 
when  he  came. — Used  as  the  Dakota 
0n  to  denote  the  instrument:  spdehi' 
on'  daksa'di,  he  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
spdeld'  ayon'  i'daksadi,  (you  cut  it,  or) 
did  you  cut  it  with  a  knife?  spdehi' 
nkon'  ndaksa'di,  I  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
Used  in  forming  nouns:  ama  xldvlihe 
0nni,  a  quicksand,  ha'me  ta *  o^ni 
nkati'  na',  I  dwell  in  a  large  bent  tree 
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(2:  II). — Used  in  forming  a  participle: 
Itido!  onni,  he  was  returning  thither 
— kikon'ni,  akutxyi'  klkonni',  to  write  a 
letter  to  another;  to  write  a  letter 
for  another  (ya'kikon'ni,  a'xktkon'ni). — 
aduti'  te  hon/,  he  is  hungry,  aya'duti 

•  te  hon/,  you  are  hungry,  nka'duti  te 
ho n',  I  am  hungry.  (Also  8:  23,  26, 
29;  9:  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  15;  10:  6, 16,  21, 
27,  28,  32;  11:  4,  6;  12:  1,  4;  14:  24, 
30;  16:  1,  7;  19:  21,  22;  20:  7,  9,  51; 
21:  17,  24,  29,  31,  34,  36,  38;  22: 14; 
23:  2,  4,  6,  16,  17,  66,  82;  27:  9,  25,  26, 
27;  28:  6,  17,  20,  25,  34,  39,  40,  55,  57, 
58,  74,  80,  88,  90,  93,  94,  103,  104,  111, 
112,  181,  187,  190,  212,  224,  225,  227, 
228,  240,  257,  258,  259;  29:  25;  31:  18, 
20,  27;  p.  121:  3;  p.  159,  passim.) 

on,  past  time.— oblong  ago  (7:  2,  3;  9:  7, 
14;  10:  8).  ondi,  so  long  (7:  12,  13; 
10:  27).  o^de,  in  the  past  (8: 1),  after 
(14:6,15).  onka,  after  (9:3).  onni, 
in  the  past  (9:  12,  14;  10:  1,  6,  28; 
11:  1,9;  12:  4;  13:  2,  3;  15:  1,  2,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  11). — ha'me  tan/  on  inda'hi 
ande/  txye,  he  was  hunting  (in  the 
past)  for  a  large  bent  tree  (2:  12). 
tci'waxti'  ndonxt  on/,  we  have  seen  great 
trouble  in  the  past  (5:  9).  The  past 
of  a'duti  te? ,  to  be  hungry,  is  a'duti  te'- 
xti  on'.  on/xa,  a  sign  of  a  remote  past 
action,  referring  to  a  time  more  remote 
than  that  implied  by  on'  kne.  Tcetkana' 
kunkun'  unoxef  ha'nde  on'xa,  the  Rabbit 
was  dwelling  (continuous  or  incom¬ 
plete  act)  with  his  grandmother. 
nk?tnnoxe/  nka'nde  on'xa,  I  used  to  live 
(lit.,  I  used  to  be  living)  with  her 
(long  ago),  tcxima' na  k&nkunyan'  uno- 
xwe'  a'nde  onxa',  long  ago  he  was  living 
with  his  grandmother,  nka'kitena'xi 
nyu'ke  on'xa,  we  had  been  friends  for 
some  time.  Mi'  Ina '  ko  dusi '  on'xa 
etuxa ',  behold,  the  Sun  had  been 
taken,  they  say.  ekan'  Tcetkana '  de? 
on'xa,  then  the  Rabbit  departed  (in 
the  past)  (2:  31).  (Also  10:  34.) — 
on'nidi,  because,  as  (11:  2,3;  14:  3,  29; 
23:  22).  eon'nidi '  (probably  from  e, 
onni  and  -di),  for  that  reason  (2:  30), 
therefore. 

on,  with,  by  means  of,  having  (26:  4; 
31:  39). — on' pa,  with  (?)  (20:  16).— 


on'ha  (=on-\-hacl),  with,  by  means  of 
(?).  tea' kik  on'ha  kte'di,  he  hit  him 
with  his  hand  or  fore  paw  (1: 11).  (Also 
9:  2.)  —  yon,  by  means  of,  with,  in. 
tane'ks  hanyadi '  ade?  yon'  hiya'nkuka'de 
kan'  psde?hi  ma'nkdtfe  panaA'  ayindi'ta 
dande ' ,  if  you  talk  to  me  in  the  Biloxi 
language,  all  these  (horizontal)  knives 
shall  be  yours. 

on,  to  use,  to  wear. — teonho'nde  onni',  he 
had  on  the  breechcloth.  e'xa  on  ne'di, 
that  is  all  which  he  had  on  (Bk. ). 
nindoxpe'  on'  nedi',  he  had  on  panta¬ 
loons  alone,  axo'g  misk  onyan',  a  place 
where  switches  (of  the  Arundinariama- 
crosperma )  grow,  axo'g  onxjan',  a  place 
where  canes  (of  the  Arundinaria  macro- 
sperma)  grow.  ansudi '  onyan' ,  a  pine 
forest,  in'tka  sind  onyan',  “where  the 
stars  have  tails,”  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
axkonni',  to  line  a  garment  (aya'xkonni, 
nka'xkonni).  do'xpe  naske'  nka'xkonni', 
I  line  (or  lined)  a  coat,  aditon  axkionni, 
a  table  cover. 

onti/  (Bj., M.),  ondi  (Bk.),  abear.  (Dor¬ 
sey  says  “a  grizzly  bear,”  but  he  must 
be  in  error. ) — on'ti  hanyadi',  he  is  a  bear 
person,  on'ti  yanya'di,  are  you  a  bear 
person  ?  on'ti  nkan'yadi',  I  am  a  bear 
person,  on'ti  hanya'tu,  they  are  bear 
people,  on'ti  yanya'tu,  are  you  bear 
people?  on'ti  nkan/yatu',  we  are  bear 
people.  on'ti  ya'ndi  o'xpa,  the  bear 
swallowed  all  (2:  9).  on  sidi',  a  “  yel¬ 
low  bear,  ”  a  cinnamon  bear.  oH'sHpi', 
a  black  bear.  ontahi '  (=onti-\-ahi), 
the  skin  of  a  bear,  ontahi'  utuxpl ? ,  a 
bear-skin  robe.  On'tixyan'  or  Ontiyix- 
yan,  “Bear  Bayou,”  Calcasieu  River, 
Louisiana. — oHidi',  the  bear,  subject 
of  an  action.  •  oHidi'  Tcetkana'k, 
“heyan'hinta' ,”  ki'yehan'  klde'di,  the 
Bear  said  to  the  Rabbit,  “go  there,” 
and  went  home. — oMi'k,  the  bear,  ob¬ 
ject  of  an  action.  Tcetkana'  Onti'k, 
‘  heyan'hinta'” ,  ki'yehan'  klde'di,  the 
Rabbit  said  to  the  Bear,  “go  there,”  and 
he  went  home  (2:  1,  2).  oHi'k  ha'ne 
otu'  xa,  they  have  found  a  bear  and 
(men)  have  shot  him  (2:  31).  (Also 
17:  7;  19:  6,20;  26:  28;  29:  27.) 

pa-,  prefix  indicating  action  outward  or 
by  pushing. 
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pa, -p  (15:  9, 10),  only  (9:  15, 17),  alone 
(15:  7,  8).  ( Also  12:  3,  7;  20:  13; 

28:  78,  133,  205.)— In  the  following 
examples  pa  is  given  as  “self”,  but 
evidently  has  the  same  significance  as 
the  above:  pa  or  napa,  himself. 
PdSdna'  pa,  Brant  himself,  nkintpa' 
nde'di ,  I  went  myself.  ayintpa,  your¬ 
self.  intpa,  himself,  eweyuke'pa  a'de, 
they  themselves  went,  ayinxtpa',  you 
yourselves.  nkinxtpa',  we  ourselves, 
pa,  a  head;  his  or  her  head,  ayipa',  or 
i'pa,  thy  head.  xLnkapa',  my  head. 
e'we  yukef  pa,  or  patu' ,  their  heads,  a'yi- 
paiu',  your  heads,  dnka'patu',  our 
heads. — ewande'  pa  nitani '  xye  (m. 
sp.),  his  or  her  head  is  large,  e'we 
yuke'  pa  ni'tata'ni  xye  (m.  sp.),  their 
heads  are  large,  pa'  pudi'son,  or  pa' 
pddi' sonni' ,  to  have  an  attack  of  ver¬ 
tigo.  pa'  ne'di,  to  have  a  headache. 
pa'  aho',  or  pa'  ahodi',  “head  bone,”  a 
skull,  pa  aho '  kipdde',  “head  bone 
joint,  ”  a  suture,  sutures,  pa'  ne ' di,  to 
have  a  headache  {i'pa,  or  ayipa' 
ne'di,  dflkapa' ne'di).  (S ee  pudi'son, 
ne.)  pa'  ne  onni ',  a  headache,  pa 
ta'wiyan,  the  crown  of  the  head  {ay i'pa 
ta'wiyan,  dnkapa'  ta'wiyan:  patu'  ta'¬ 
wiyan,  a'yipalu '  ta'wiyan,  unhi'patu' 
ta'wiyan).  pdsi',  to  stoop  and  lower  the 
head  {i'pdsi,  d'nkupd' si) .  pd'si  han' 
inkan'  ko  psdehi '  ko  uksa'ki  Tce'tkana', 
the  Rabbit  stooped  and  cut  the  cord 
with  the  knife  ( 3 :  22 ) .  psudi'  ( =pa+ 
sudif),  to  be  bareheaded  {i' psudi,  nka'- 
psudi:  psutu',  i'psutu',  nka'psutu').  pu- 
ri&tkolii',  the  parting  of  the  hair. — 
pa  san',  the  bald  eagle,  apt'  {?),  the 
bald  eagle  (G.).  {Also  8:  17;  10:  25, 
27;  16:  3,  4;  20:  1;  27:  24,  27;  28: 
70,  78,  197,  199,  207,  232.) 

pa .—padi', bitter.  (S ee  paxka'. ).—anipa, 
“bitter  water,”  whisky. 

pa. — kdpa'hani,  he  disappeared  (8:  13; 
20:  31;  26:  26;  28:  100;  109,  123,  128, 
178;  30:  2,  4).  ansepi  pani'  ye,  he 
lost  his  ax.  psde'hi  ita '  kdpani'haye, 
did  you  lose  your  knife?  (p.  132:  20). 
kdpa'niye' ,  to  lose  anything  {kdpani'- 
haye,  kdpani'hunke' ) .  anse'pi  kupa'- 
niye ' ,  he  lost  his  ax.  psde'hi  ita '  kdpani'- 
haye,  did  you  lose  your  knife?  kdpani'- 


hinye ',  I  lost  you.  k&pani'yanke' ,  he 
lost  me.  k'upa'niyeni ',  not  to  lose  an  ob¬ 
ject  {kdpa'nihayeni' ,  kupa'nihu'nkeni' : 
kdpa' niyetuni' ,  kdpa'nilia' yetuni' ,  ktipa'- 
nihd'nketuni') .  (The  principal  stem 
in  the  foregoing  examples  is  probably 
ha'ne,  “to  find”  (q.  v.)  and  ku-,  the 
privative  or  negative  prefix. ) 
pad^a'd^a. — hade'  pad(a'dia  tcedi ',  a 
great  talker. 

pahi/,  a  sore;  to  be  sore. — ti'fikatcCUctin' 
ka'skani'wa  pahi',  my  left  eye  is  sore. 
d'hkatcdtcun'  enanpa'  pahi',  both  my 
eyes  are  sore,  papahe',  sore.  —apa'xton- 
yef ,  to  cause  pus  to  ooze  from  a  sore  by 
pushing  (?)  or  pressing  {apaxtonhaye' , 
apa'xtonhtifike').  apa'xtonhinyedaha' 
dande',  I  will  press  on  your  sores  (said 
to  many)  and  make  the  pus  ooze  out. 
pax,  in  this  word,  is  a  contraction  of 
.pahi',  a  sore;  and  ton  may  be  compared 
with  tonfinni,  pus,  etc.  (Cf.  D.,  ton, 
matter,  pus.) 

pahi11,  panhin/  (8:  2,  3,  8,  14),  pan/hin 
(8:  30),  pax  (20:  17),  a  bag,  sack.— 
pahin'  ahiye',  to  empty  a  bag.  pallin' 
yinki',  a  pouch  or  pocket,  pallin' 
nitani',  a  large  sack,  akutxyi'  pahin', 
a  paper  sack,  pokin'  is  contracted  to 
pax  in  anks  pax  kidi' ,  a  bullet  pouch, 
pax. — dupaxi'  (used  by  men  and  boys); 
eye'wi  dupaxi',  to  open  a  door 
{V dupaxi',  ndu'paxi'). — dupaxJcan'  (used 
by  females),  to  open  a  door  {i'dupax- 
kan',  ndu'paxkan').  emaA' ,  dupa'xkqA, 
see!  open  the  door!  {Also  8:  29;  10: 
8;  19:  4,  6,  7,  9, 14, 19;  31:  1,  5,  9.) 
paxexka/,  the  chicken  hawk.  Paxexka- 
na,  the  Ancient  of  (Chicken)  Hawks 
(13:  1;  20:  35,  45).  Paxe'xkana,  the 
Ancient  of  Red-tailed  Hawks  (?)  (20:5). 
paxe'xk  sint  tcti',  the  red-tailed  hawk 
(literal  translation),  paxe'xk  sint  ko' 
natcon'tka,  “hawk  with  a  tail  that  is 
forked  (?),”  the  swallow-tailed  hawk, 
pa'xka  (Bk.),  paxka'  (Bj.,  M.),  a  mole 
(26:  23). 

paxka/,  sour. — pinhu  paxka  ,  sour  hick¬ 
ory.  as  paxka'  {—ast  paxka'),  sour 
berry,”  strawberry  (?). 
pana. — kipa'nahi,  or  klpana'hi,  back 
again;  to  turn  back  {ya'kipana'hi,  axkl'- 
panahi ) .  kipa'nahi  huya',  hand  it  back ! 
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klpa'nahi  kudif,  to  give  it  back  to  him. 
klpa'nahi  yikudi ',  you  give  it  back  to 
him.  klpa'nahi  xku'di,  I  give  it  back 
to  him.  klpa'nahi  ya'xku  huya ',  give 
it  back  to  me,  passing  it  hither!  (fi.,in‘i 
itfaga).  kiya '  klpana'hi  dV  han  iflknS', 
when  he  had  turned  and  gone  back 
again,  he  vomited  (2:  20).  i'xkipa'na , 
or  in'xkipa'na,  to  take  himself  back 
( yi'xkipa'na,  nki'xkipa'na ) .  yi'xkipa'na 
id you  take  yourself  back  and  go. 
nki'xkipa'na  nde',  I  take  myself  back 
and  go.  in'xkipa'nahiyZ' ,  to  take  her¬ 
self  back,  i^xkipanahi  kda,  take  your¬ 
self  back  and  go  home!  ( Also  8:  26; 
18:  12;  26:  44.) 

panan',  all  (see  ohi). — pantin'  Tant/ksa 
hanya'lu,  all  the  Biloxi  people.  anya' 
pantin',  all  the  men.  tcu'hki  panan ', 
all  the  dogs,  ayaP'  pantin',  all  the 
trees  (20:  37;  p.  120:  6,9). — apanan', 
entire,  the  whole,  daswa '  apanan',  the 
entire  back. — pananxti'  ( —panan  -f  xli) , 
all  ...  .  together.  kudSska'  pananxti' , 
all  the  birds  together,  pananxti'  pixti'- 
hihW,  I  did  them  all  very  well  (6:  6). 
pa'naxti'kiyi,  she  got  all  from  it  (28:  8). 
(See  tea). — nanpana'x  kldusni',  he  can 
not  hold  it  all.  ( Also  20:  37  ;  p.  120: 
6,  7,  8,  9.) 

pa'ni,  to  inhale  an  odor,  to  smell  it  (hi- 
pa'ni,  mpantanhe'). — Hifikpd'n  ndon'- 
xkan,  let  me  see  and  smell  it!  (p.  154: 
10). 

paspahon/,  to  cook  what  is  flat,  to  fry, 
as  eggs  ( paspa '  hay  on',  paspa'  nkon'). 
— maxin'tiyan/  paspahon'  ha'nde ,  she  is 
frying  eggs. 

patcidu/,  to  brush,  as  the  hair;  to  wipe 
the  hands,  face,  feet,  plates,  etc.  (i'pa- 
tcldu,  d'nkapatcldu') . — patcidu'  yukoyS', 
to  wipe  the  feet  clean  (i' patcidu'  yuko'- 
haye',  d'hka patcidu'  yuko'hhhke') .  in'- 
patcidu',  I  brushed  your  hair,  i'xkipa'- 
tcldu,  to  wipe  or  rub  himself  (dry),  as 
after  bathing  (yi'xkipa'tddu,  nki'xki- 
pa'tcldu).  klpa'tddu,  to  wipe  it  for 
him  (ya'Jdpa'tcldu,  a'xklpa'tcldu). — 
pa'tcldonni',  to  wipe  or  swab  out,  as  a 
gun  barrel  with  a  ramrod  ( i'patcldonni ', 
d'nkapa' tcldonni') .  ahksapi  patcldonni 
( =anksawi  patcldonni ),  “used forwash- 
ing  or  wiping  out  a  gun,”  a  ramrod. 


pawehi,  conjuring  to  him  (28:  181). — 
Ita  pa'wehi  yonni,  he  conjured  a  deer  to 
another  person  (p.  164:  11).  ylnlsa 
pa'wehi  yonni,  he  conjured  buffalo  to 
another  person  (p.  164: 12). 

paya  .—payadi',  to  plow  ( i'payadi ,  tiMk- 
pa'yadi)  (26:  23).  payonni' (=payadi-\- 
onnif),  a  plow. 

panhia/,  a  beard  or  mustache;  usually  a 
beard  ( i'panhin ,  llfLkpan'hin;  panhiHu', 
i'panhiHu' ,  ufikpan'hintu' ) .  —  pan'hin 
yonxti',  he  has  a  full  beard,  pan'hin 
naskZxti',  a  very  long  beard,  pan'hin 
ta'wiyan,  “beard  above,”  a  mustache. 
panhin/  thkxo'hi,  to  shave  himself. 
ptinhin'  klth'kxohi' ,  to  shave  another. — 
panhin' onni' ,  a  beard  or  mustache 
( i'panhin'onni',  iihkpan'hinonni' ) .  — pan- 
hin'  t(ikxo'honni',  a  razor. 
pan/hin,  a  vine  of  any  sort  (1:  2). — axiye ' 
san  panhin,  “the  vine  with  white  blos¬ 
soms,”  the  Cherokee  rosebush,  mak- 
tcuhi  panhin,  a  grapevine.  pan'hin 
a'xiyehi'  nupi'hi,  “the  vine  with  fra¬ 
grant  blossoms,”  the  honeysuckle. 
pe/dekflpi/,  leggings. 
p5he/,  apehe  (26:  77),  to  pound,  as 
corn  in  a  mortar  ( i'plhe ,  nka'pehe'). 
aye'ki  plhef ,  to  pound  corn,  pa'wehi, 
he  knocked  them  (28:  47).  tiftkpa'ni, 
I  knock  him  (28:  118). 
pexinyi. — pe'xinyi  xyu'hu,  a  close  odor, 
as  from  a  cellar,  cache,  or  room  which 
has  been  closed  for  some  time.  (See 
xyuhu  tciya ;  $3.,  uxe  b(an.)  pl'xlni 
xyu'hu,  rancid.  Probably  identical 
with  above. 

pesdotP,  a  flute. — pesda'tohon'ye,  to  play 
on  a  flute  (pesda't  ohon' hdnye,  pesda't 
ohon'htiilke';  pesda't  ohon'yetu',  pesda't 
ohon'hdnyetu' ,  pesda't  ohon/h(inketu'). 
peska'  or  apeska,  a  small  frog,  not  over 
an  inch  Long,  living  in  streams.  It  has 
a  sharp  nose,  black  skin,  and  cries, 
“  Pes-pes-pSs!”  (17:  20,  21).— (See  km, 
kCin'ninuhi'. )  Peskana,  Ancient  of  Tiny 
Frogs  (17:  1,  5,  9,  13,  18,  23). 

pe'ti,  peti7,  pet  (28:  166),  fir e.—pe'ti 
pxuhin',  to  blow  at  a  fire,  pe'ti  uxtef , 
to  make  a  fire,  pttfti  Msidi ',  the  fire 
smokes,  pe'tudati '  ( = peti  udati) ,  fi re¬ 
light.  pe'ti  hotc a  poker.  pedonni' 
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(=peti-\-onni),  a  fire-drill  (G. ).  pdti  on', 
“makes  fire,”  a  match,  lucifer 
matches,  petixton',  to  warm  himself  at 
a  fire,  as  when  one  has  come  in  from 
the  cold  (pdtiyixton' ,  pdtinki'xton). 
petuxtl '  (=petiJru'xtl),  to  make  a  fire, 
to  camp,  pltuxtd  a'matci'ha ,  a  fire¬ 
place.  petiti',  a  chimney  (cf.  Jcsi  tcan' 
kunnutci '  under  si).  supi'xti  na  petiti', 
the  chimney  is  very  black  (or  thick  with 
soot),  petiti'  supi',  “  chimney  black,” 
soot,  pdti  uda'gayi ' ,  a  lightning  bug,  a 
firefly,  pl'x£nonni'  tdi ',  live  or  red 
coals.  plxenon'  supi',  black  or  dead 
coals,  pdtuxta f  aid'  hayi ',  “it  comes 
where  fire  has  been  made,”  ground 
moss.  ( Also  10:  25;  20  :  7,  32  ;  22: 
5;  26:  71;  28:  11,  166.) 

-pi,  or  -wi,  a  noun  ending.  Compare 
ansepi  and  ansewi;  napi  and  nawi. 
pi,  good  ( hipi ',  ibikpi';  ptu,  hiptu ',  dfi- 
kptu'). — anya'  pi'  xye,  he  is  a  good  man. 
hipi '  xye ,  thou  art  good,  llnkpi '  xye, 
I  am  good.  anya'  ptu'  xye,  they  are 
good  men.  hiptu'  xye,  you  (pi.)  are 
good,  dnkptu' xye,  we  are  good,  de'di 
xyi  pi'  na,  if  he  would  go,  it  would  be 
good.  aya'on  xyi  pi'  na,  if  you  -would 
do  it,  it  would  be  good.  pixti' (= pi  -f 
xti),  very  good,  best,  nkti'ya n  nkon'ni 
pixti'  xye'ni  yan'xkiha'taxni',  I  made  a 
very  good  house  for  myself,  but  it  was 
burnt(5:  6).  pi' ye,  to  make  properly  or 
correctly  (pi'haye,  pi'hiiike  or  pi' Mtfike). 
tie'  pi'hinkd  ha'niin,  perhaps  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  it  correctly,  nd  pi'hiiike'  kikna'ni, 
perhaps  I  could  make  it  correctly  (if  I 
tried),  atoho  piyl,  “to  cause  to  lie 
good,”  to  spread  a  comforter  on  a  bed. 
pixti' ye  (  =  piyl  +  xti) ,  to  make  or  do 
very  well  (pixti'hayd ,  p  ixt.  i'h  u  hke'  or  pix- 
ti'hiftkl')  (5:  3).  pi  tko'hl, better.— M- 
pini '  not  good,  bad;  to  be  bad.  lii'kpi- 
ni '  xyi,  thou  art  bad.  nka'kpini'  xye, 
I  am  bad.  kpi'nitu'  xyi,  they  are  bad. 
hi'kpinitu'  xyi,  you  (pi. )  are  bad.  nka'k- 
pinitu '  xyi,  we  are  bad.  tyi'  kdpini ' 
ku'di,  to  give  bad  medicine,  i.e.,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him.  du't  kiipi'ni, 
bad  to  eat.  nap  kiapini' ,  a  bad  day ,  as  in 
rainy  weather,  kapini',  not  good,  kti'- 
pini'xtiyl  (=k(ipini  -(-  xti  +  yl) ,  to  cause 
to  be  very  bad,  to  do  very  wrong  (kti'- 
pini'xtihayl '  (3:  20),  k d' pint' xtihuhkc' )  ■ 


ktipini'xyl,  to  cause  to  be  bad,  to  do 
wrong  ( kiipini'hayl' ,  kij.pini'h{thke') . — 
kapixyl '  (said  by  a  male);  how  pretty! 
(meaning,  how  ugly!)!  M+ kapixyl' 
(said  by  a  female),  oh!  how  pretty 
(meaning,  oh!  how  ugly!). — niXpi'hi, 
to  emit  a  good  odor,  to  smell  good. 
pan'hin  a'xiyehi'  nupi'hi,  the  honey¬ 
suckle.  ani '  nupi'hi,  cologne.  (Also 
8:  5;  10:  4;  11:  6;  16:  12;  21:  10; 
23:  5;  25:  6;  26:  4,  5,  7;  28:  132, 
140,  241.) — nlpi'yl,  correctly  (p.  142: 
3).  nlpi'hayl,  you  are  correct 
(p.  142:  4).  nepi'hahkl,  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  (p.  142:  5).  kinl'pi  or  klnepi', 
to  be  glad  (yi'kinepi',  ya'xkiril'pi;  kine-p 
tu',  yi'kinlptu',  ya'xkirilptu')  (26:  68). 
ka'xklne'pini',  I  am  not  glad  (not  satis¬ 
fied).  kuildne'pini',  you  are  not  glad. 
kl'klne'pini' ,  he  is  notglad.  kl'Tdnef  tuni, 
they  are  not  glad,  adxklnepi',  I  am  glad. 
hi'nkinepi',  to  like  a  person  (ayi'nld- 
nepi ',  nki' nkinepi' ;  pi.,  hi' nkineptu' , 
ayi'nkineptu' ,  nki' nkineptu' ) .  kildne'pi, 
to  like  another’s  property,  toho'xk  ki'~ 
kind  pi,  to  like  another’ s  horse,  toho'xk 
inki'klne'pi,  I  like  your  horse,  yaia'- 
mltu '  kikind pixti'  nklnthd  dtailko n',  I 
(sic)  like  your  working  (for  yourselves), 
so  I  am  working  too  (5:  2);  iHki'kinl'- 
pixti '  is  suggested  instead  of  kikinlpixti. 
i'nkine' pixti'  to  like  it  exceedingly  (ayi'n- 
kirid pixti',  nki'nkinl'pix  ti).  — ■  pihe, 

ought  (p.  151,  passim),  pi'hedi  or 

pihedi,  ought,  can.  etikiyon'  pi'Mdi, 
he  ought  to  do  it  (Bk.);  rather,  Itika- 
yon'  pi'hldi,  you  ought  to  do  that  (Bj., 
M.).  hayd tiled  pi'hldi,  you  ought  to 
do  it  (Bk.).  pihddi,  can.  yakind 
pihddi,  you  can  arise,  yankeyd pihd di, 
he  can  saw  it.  ita'x  pi'hedi'di11,  you 
(pi. )  ought  to  run.  ya'toho  pi'hedi' din, 
you  ought  to  lie  on  it.  a'xpada'kaxti' 
pi'hedi'di «,  he  ought  to  be  smart. 
ya'nkylh&n'  pi'hedi' din,  he  ought  to 
know  me.  yankeyd  pi'hedi'di n,  he 
ought  to  saw  it.  toho'xk  ahin'atsi '  pi'he- 
di'din,  he  ought  to  sell  a  (or,  the)  horse. 
doxpd  naskl'  kilco'  pi'hedi' din,  she  ought 
to  mend  the  coat.  (Also  28  :  94,  103, 
104,  112,  194,  196,  246;  p.  120:  18, 19; 
p.121:  15,  19,  20;  p.  146:  3-12.) 
pi,  pi'yoP'  (Bj.,  M.),  piyan/  (Bk.),  the 
liver;  his  or  her  liver.  A  liver  cutout 
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of  a  body  would  be  called  pi,  not 
piyan(M.)  (31:  15,  17). 
pihi/. — ayan'  pihi' ,  a  chip  of  wood,  aya 
pipihi',  chips. 

pixyi',  to  float  ( i' pixyi ,  i Vnkapixyi' ). — odi 
yihi'xti  pixyi '  yuW,  many  fish  “still 
float,”  i.  e.,  are  swimming  around, 
pits. — pl'tspitsedi',  to  wink  (often),  tti- 
tcdn'  pi'tspitsedi',  'his  (or  her)  eye 
winks,  he  winks  his  eye  (or  eyes). 
(See  wide.) 

pin. — pinJmdV,  a  hickory  tree,  the  Carya 
alba.  pWhuayan' ,  hickory  wood.  pWhu 
paxka',  a  tree  bearing  a  nut  that  is  sour 
and  smaller  (sic)  than  the  hickory  nut; 
hardly  the  Carya  sulcata  (Hicoria  sul¬ 
cata),  which  has  a  larger  nut  than  the 
shell-bark  hickory  (0.  alba),  pintxo'- 
gonni',  pecan  nuts.  piHxo'go n  u'di, 
the  pecan  tree  or  Carya  olivseformis. 
pxa,  to  swim  ( i'pxd ,  i Inpxd ';  pxdtu', 
i'pxdtu',  {inpxd' tu).  The  a  in  this  word 
has  a  shorter  sound  than  aw  in  law, 
though  approximating  it. 
pxaki',  sand  ( =hama  pxaki).  (H., 
pu'xuki). 

pxi .—pxi'di,  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  fool 
him  ( ipxi'di ,  dnpxi'di;  pxitu',  ipxitu, 
unpxitu).  pxi'ha n  apudi'yti,  he  deceived 
him  and  (thus)  repaid  him  (for  the  in¬ 
jury).  ipxi'lia n  apiidi'hayt/ ,  you  de¬ 
ceived  him  and  (thus)  repaid  him,  etc. 
ilnpxi'han  apdd'dhke',  I  deceived  him 
and  (thus)  repaid  him,  etc. — upxi'di,  to 
deceive  or  fool  one;  to  cheat  ( y upxi'¬ 
di,  nkupxi'di  or  -d'hkupxidi' ;  upxitu', 
yu' pxitu',  nku' pxitu').  nyu'pxidi,  I  de¬ 
ceived  you.  nyu'pxini ',  I  did  not 
deceive  you.  ya'hkupxi'di,  you  de¬ 
ceived  (or,  cheated)  me.  nyupxi '  te  ni'ki, 
I  do  not  wish  to  cheat  or  deceive  you. 
upxi'  i'spexti',  he  knows  full  well  how 
to  cheat  or  deceive. — kdpxini',  not  to 
deceive  or  cheat  one  {ku' yupxi'ni, 
{inkupxi'ni).  nyukupxi'ni,  I  did  not 
cheat  you. 

pxu,  pxwe,  pxo,  paxa.— pzwe'di,  to 
punch,  stab,  thrust  at,  to  gore  (28: 
186),  stick  into  (23:  7)  (pxuye'di, 
pxdnke'di;  pxwelu',  pxuyetu ',  pxdflke'- 
tu).  i'pxwedi,  he  stabs  thee,  i'pxwetu', 
they  ....  thee,  pxu' yanks' di,  he 
....  me.  pxu'yafikltu',  they  .  .  .  . 
me.  pxu'ya  da'nde,  will  you  stab  him  ? 


a'pxuye'di  and  ka'pxuye'ni  point  to  a 
pxuye'di  (3d  sing.)  instead  of  to  pxwedi. 
( Also  p.  141:  24,  26.)  paxa',  stuck  in 
(23:  7).  Unkpaxa ',  I  stick  it  in  (23:  3). 
ate /  Wpaxa  o^ni,  he  set  out  the  pota¬ 
toes  (p.  154:  1).  ato'  in' paxa  on  hedan, 
he  finished  setting  out  the  potatoes 
(p.  154:  2).  ato'  in'pax  ayon'  hedan,  did 
you  finish  setting  out  the  potatoes? 
(p.  154:  3).  ato'  i^paxa  nkon'  hedan,  I 
finished  setting  out  the  potatoes  (p.  154: 
4).  pxwe'  koko'hedi',  supposed  to  mean, 
to  make  a  door,  plank,  or  stiff  hide 
sound  by  punching  it.  ka'pxuye'ni,  not 
to  horn  or  gore,  aduhi '  e'usan'hin  walca' 
ne'ya n  ka'pxuye'ni,  that  standing  cow  on 
that  side  of  the  fence  does  not  gore. — 
pxwe'  ktaho',  to  make  fall  by  punch¬ 
ing.  kohi'xti  pxwe '  ktaho',  to  make  an 
object  fall  from  a  height  by  punch¬ 
ing.  xvmhi'xti  pxwe'  ktaho',  to  make  an 
object  topple  and  fall  by  punching 
(pxnye'  ktaho',  pxHihke'  ktaho'). — pxwe 
tpe',  to  punch  a  hole  through  ( ipxwe ' 
itpe ' ,  {i'nkupxwe'  {ihkutpe').  pxu'kinxki' 
na'nteke,  I  came  near  sticking  myself 
with  it  (p.  14 1 :  23). — pxwe'  ma'nte  deye', 
to  move  an  object  by  punching  it 
( pxuye'  ma'nte  de'haye',  pxUnke'  ma'nte 
de'hinke'). — a'pxuye'di,  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  goring,  thrusting,  etc.  {a' pxu¬ 
ye' tu,  3d  pi.),  aduhi'  ndosan'hin  waka' 
ne  a'pxuye'di,  this  cow  on  this  side  of 
the  fence  is  apt  to  gore. — ki'xklpxwe', 
to  stab  himself  (iyi'xkipxwe' ,  nki'xkl- 
pxuilke'). — dupxonni '  or  donpxonni,  to 
thrust  a  tined  instrument  into  an  ob¬ 
ject  ( i'dupxonni',  ndu'pxonni') .  aduti 
donpxonni,  or  adudipxonni,  “  sticks  in 
the  food,”  a  table  fork. — yonpo'^ni/ ,  or 
a'yonpon'ni,  an  auger.  yonponni '  yi'flki, 
a  “  little  auger  ”  or  gimlet.  ayonpon' 
yiflki',  “  small  auger,”  a  gimlet. 

pxu. — pxudi',  to  rub  (i'pxMi,  {inkpxudi'; 
pxdtu',  i'pxdtu',  dnkpxdtu'). — pxudi'  ix- 
yaxye',  to  stop  rubbing.  atcin'ni  pxudi', 
to  rub  grease  on  an  object,  to  grease  it. 
ama'  pxudi',  to  root  up  the  ground. 
ama'  pxu' di  oxpa',  a'dikni,  they  rooted 
up  the  ground,  devoured  (the  roots), 
and  have  gone. 

po,  to  swell  (cf.  tupo ',  to  burst). — po'pox- 
tyi '  (popoxi+tyi) ,  “swelling medicine”: 
a  plant  growing  in  Louisiana,  the  root 
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of  which  the  Biloxi  used  as  a  remedy 
for  dropsy.  This  is  the  balloon  vine  or 
Cardiospernum. 

po,  pa. — popodV,  to  wrap  up  a  bundle 
(yapo'pode,  dhkpo'podS;  popo'dRu ',  ya'- 
popo'dUu ',  Hfikpopo'detu').  i'ndita'yaP 
popodif,  to  wrap  up  his  own  (in  a) 
bundle.  Imperatives:  popoda '  (to  a 
child);  popo' dekanko'  (man  to  man); 
popo'dUki'( man  or  woman  to  woman) .  — 
pd/de,  to  make  up  a  bundle  ( ipd'de, 
npd'de)  (cf.  apeni').  a'pdd  on,  (he) 
wrapped  it  up  (26:  47).  hapode ',  to 
wrap  up  an  object  ( hay  a' pode ,  nka'- 
pode).  akiitxyi '  hapode',  wrapping 
paper. — kipo'podc',  to  wrap  up  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  a  bundle  for  another  ( ya'klpo '- 
podi,  a'xklpo'podl) .  i'hklpo'pode,  I 
....  for  you.  ya'xklpo'pode,  he 
....  for  me.  hiya'xkipo'podt,  thou 
(you)  ....  forme. — hi'xklpo'pode,  to 
wrap  himself  up  in  a  cover  ( yi'xkipo '- 
pode,  nki'xkipo'pode;  ki'xklpopo'detu, 
yi'xklpopo' detu,  nki'xklpopo'detu) . 
poda'de,  owl  (20:16). — po'dadi,  podi 
(28: 110 ),pd'di,  the  swamp  owl. — pddi ' 
a^sudita'  (or  podi'  ansdita '),  the  “owl 
pine,”  the  short-leaved  pine,  Pinus 
mitis. 

poxayi',  a  night  hawk  or  bull  bat. 
poxka/. — ans¥p  poxka ',  sledge  hammer 
(28:193). 
poxono',  a  snail 

poxwe,  a  splashing  sound  (20:  38). 
poni/,  (cf.  po,  puni '). — sponi'  ( asi  -f 
poni '),  his  or  her  ankles,  tcak-poni', 
his  or  her  wrists. 

poska',  potcka',  rounded,  globular, 
curvilinear. — ayaP/ poska',  a  curvilinear 
forest,  x&xwe'  poska',  a  whirlwind. 
xtixwe'  poska '  yi'nki,  a  small  whirlwind. 
aso n'  poska',  a  brier  patch  ( 1 :  16).  inka 
poska,  “stars  in  a  circle,”  the  Plei¬ 
ades.  poski'nki  ( —poska  -f  yinki ) ,  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  following:  ason/ poski'nki 
x£  na'nki  Tce'tkanadi' ,  the  Rabbit  was 
sitting  (was  dwelling,  or,  was)  in  a 
very  small  brier  patch  (2:4).  In  this 
case  poskinki  was  pronounced  upos- 
kin  +  ki ,”  the  prolongation  having  the 
force  of  “very.”  ekanhan'  ko  po'tcka 
na'nki,  and  then  he  (the  Rabbit)  sat 
(i.  e.,  was  drawn  together)  like  a  ball 
(1:  14).  a't  potcka',  Irish  potatoes. 


awi'dsk  potcka' ,  cabbage,  teak  po'tcka, 
a  fist.  ( Also  8:  17;  10:  17;  17:  6;  p. 
118:  14.) 

pon,  smelling  (28:  142). 
psde. — psdehi,  psu'dehi',  or  spdehi ',  a 
knife,  psdehi'  a'duxta'ni  uksa'ki,  to 
cut  a  rope  with  a  knife,  psdehi '  dusi ' 
hankeyan'  kiya'  de  etuxa ',  he  seized 
the  knife  and  departed  again  (3:  19). 
psdehi'  kdnicki',  the  edge  of  the  knife 
blade  is  turned,  psdehi'  ku'ndkiye',  to 
turn  the  edge  of  a  knife  blade,  psdehi' 
ma'nkdt'einkta',  this  (horizontal)  knife 
is  mine,  psde' -ma' nkiyaP  ihkta' ni,  that 
(horizontal)  knife  is  not  mine,  psde'hi 
nonpa'  ma'nkiyan  i'ndikta'ni,  those 
two  (horizontal)  knives  are  not  his. 
psde'hi  ne  ka'ta,  whose  knife  is  that? 
psde'hi  ne  inkta',  that  is  my  knife. 
psde'hi  ita'  kupani'haye',  did  you  lose 
your  knife?  psdehi'  naskt',  “  long 
knife,”  a  butcher  knife  ( =psdehi  ni- 
tani ).  psdehi'  nitani',  “large  knife,” 
a  butcher  knife,  psdehi'  yi'nki,  “small 
knife,”  a  pocketknife.  psdehi'  put 
kilnuxka',  “knife  with  a  curved  end,” 
a  table  knife,  psdeha' tcapi'  (= psdehi 
-\-atcapi),  a  sword,  psdehudi'  or  psid- 
dehudi '  ( =psdehi-\-udi  or  aliudi ),  a 
knife  handle,  psu'de  psonti',  a  knife 
point,  psu'de  putsa'di  ( =psiidehi  + 
putsa),  “sharp  part  of  a  knife,”  a 
knife  blade,  spdehi '  ma'nki  ko  kta', 
the  knife  is  his.  spdehi '  yan  xan'  ko 
tca'ka-manki' ,  where  is  the  (reclining) 
knife?  yandaksa'di  na  spdehi',  the  knife 
cut  me.  spdehi'  nko ndaksa'di,  I  cut 
with  a  knife,  spdehi'  du'si  ha'nde,  he 
is  holding  a  knife.  ( Also  p.  120:  10.) 
psi. — dupsi',  to  take  up  a  handful  ( i'dupsi , 
ndupsi;  dupsitu',  i'dupsitu',  ndu'psitu'). 
psi,  pis,  to  suck  (i'psi,  nka'psi ;  psitu ',  i'- 
psitu',  nka' psitu' ) .  (See uteitepi'. )  —pis 
Uxti  (he)  desires  strongly  to  suck  (26: 
58).  (Also  26:  59,  64,  66.) 
psi,  pus  (28:  243;  30:  1),  pusi,  pfisi' 
(30:  4),  night;  nighttime.— psi' yan'xa, 
almost  night,  psidl/ ( =psi  +  de),  or 
psude'  (29:  36),  “this  night,”  to¬ 
night.  pside'  xo'hi  ko'  nde'ni  dande' , 
it  rains  to-night,  I  shall  not  go.  psidA' 
wahu '  ko  nde'ni  dande',  if  it  snows  to¬ 
night,  I  shall  not  go.  psiki'nkifige  (Bk. ) 
or  pskikihge  (Bj.,  M.)(=^>si  ukikihge ), 
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midnight.  psaduli '  ( =psi  +  aduti) , 
“night  meal,”  supper,  pskan /  yUii\ 
to  be  waiting  for  night  to  come  (3:  12) 
(pskan'  a'yihi,  pska n'  nkihi ').  pstanni ', 
dark,  kde'psi,  until  night,  nka'pstuki 
na  kde'psi,  I  sewed  till  night.  ni'  hine ' 
kde'psi,  he  walked  till  night,  uka'de 
kde'psi,  he  talked  to  him  till  night. 
puspusi',  p'A'spti.s  (28:  91),  ptsplsi,  dusk, 
twilight.  ( Also  10:  12;  14:  6,  13,  15, 
16,  21;  28:  101,  110,  124  ;  30:  1;  p. 
158:  14,  15,  16.) 

psFdikya11,  the  milt  or  spleen  of  a  cow, 
etc. 

psohe/,  having  corners  or  angles. — psohe' 
ptipMV,  having  the  corners  rounded  off 
(14:18).  o'  psahedi ',  the  ‘  ‘  corner  fish,  ’  ’ 
or  gaspigou. 

pstfUki,  or  pastti/ki  (26:  22),  to  sew. — 
ha'masa  psttiki',  “sewing  metal,”  a 
sewing  machine. — apsUi'ki  or  apsttiki ' 
{— a-\-psluki )  to  sew  habitually  ( aya '- 
pstilki',  nka'psttiki') .  anxii'  yuWdZ 
apstti'ki  yi^spi' xtitu,  (all)  these  women 
sew  well  (are  accustomed  to  do  so). 
nka'psfAki  na  kde'psi,  I  sewed  till 
night,  I  sewed  all  day. — klpsttikye' , 
to  sew  together  (ktpstu'khaye',  klp- 
slfmke'(?) ) .  klpst&ki',  sewed  together; 
a  seam.  —  kia'psWci' ,  to  sew  for 
another;  perhaps,  to  sew  regularly  for 
another  (?)  ( yakia'pstdiki',  xkia'psttiki' ) . 
nkapst'dkikde'psi,  I  sewed  till  night. — 
an'pst(igonni' ,  a  stick  used  as  a  spit  for 
roasting  meat.  an'psUigonni'  pxwe ' 
M'dtikdxpeyy,  to  thrust  a  stick  through 
meat  in  order  to  barbecue  or  roast  it. — 
pst{tgonni',  a  stopper  of  any  sort. 
konicka  pst'Ccgonni ,  bottle  stopper. 
vjaxinpstHgonni,  a  metal  awl,  “that 
with  which  shoes  are  sewed.  ’  ’  pst{igon- 
ye',  to  put  a  cork  or  stopper  in  a  bot¬ 
tle,  etc.  (pst'Cigon'haye/,  psttigo71'- 
htifike').  Imperatives:  konicka' 
pstiigonya'  (m.  sp. ),  or  konicka'  pstfigo71- 
ka^'  (w.  sp.),  put  the  cork  in  the 
bottle!  (Also  26:  12,  24;  p.  142:  3-6.) 

psftdahi',  a  comb. 

psuk,  to  head  off  fcf.  psuki ').  yanka'- 
psuki',  he  headed  me  off  (Bk.,  M.). 
ha'pstiktu' ,  they  surrounded  (16:  7;  p. 
150,  29,  30).  tik  fika'ps'&ktu',  we  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  (p.  150:  30).  ala'- 
ptipsixki',  to  head  him  off,  intercept  him 


( aya'Mpdpsu'ki,  nka'kipllpsu'ki) .  yail~ 
ka'kipUpsuki' ,  he  headed  me  off.  ayo.n' 
xotka'  akl'piipsuki' ,  he  (the  Bear) 
headed  off  (the  Rabbit,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  his  escape  from)  the  hollow 
tree  (2:  26). 

psxFki,  it  broke  (cf.  psuki'). — nkaxehe' 
psdi'ki,  I  sat  on  it  (and)  it  broke,  ko 
psAki',  (a)  gourd  cut  in  two  (16:  3, 
10,  11;  17:  10). 

psuki/,  or  psfiki,  to  belch,  hiccough 
( yapsu'ki  or  i'psfiki',  i Ynkapsuki ,  or 
u'nkupsuki ) .  (Hidatsa,  psuki  ( pcuki ).) 

psfinti,  or  psonti,  sharp-pointed. — i^su' 
psunti',  “  sharp-pointed  teeth,  ”  canine 
teeth  (=insuJrtudZ) .  isan'hin  psiiHi' , 
“sharp-pointed  at  one  end  or  side,” 
wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
kudZska  sin psonti,  “  sharp-tailed  bird,  ” 
the  swallow.  mas  psonti,  “sharp- 
pointed  iron,”  a  bayonet.  ps{in'tpadi- 
yan',  the  point  of  an  arrowhead. — 
apsil71',  the  smallpox;  described  as 
‘ ‘  kde'xyi  sipsipi',  spotted  and  pitted.  ’  ’ — 
apso'nd  ayudi ' ,  the  holly  tree,  so  called 
because  it  has  thorns. 

ptce,  pitce',  (17: 16;  28:248),  pltce  (26: 
41,  42),  to  leap,  jump. — ptcedi',  jSitce'di 
(27: 11),  to  jump,  leap,  as  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  sturgeon,  etc.  o  ptce'di,  “the 
jumping  fish,”  the  sturgeon.  pUce'ni , 
leaping  not  (27:  11).  pUcPhayi' ,  you 
jump  over  it  (28:  173,  176,  201).  pV- 
tcifiWdi,  I  jump  (28:  247). 

ptcfin,  putcun,  ptcon  (6:  16;  9:  16;  10: 
23),  putcon  (17:  17;  23:  7),  anose;his 
or  her  nose;  for  this,  ptcfiAyan  can  be 
used  ( kiptcfi71'  (or  hi'ptctiAyan),  t irika'- 
ptcHn  (or  ixfika'ptcAnyan) ;  ptctiMu',  hi'p- 
tcHnlu',  i 'inka'ptc&Mu '). — ptcdin  haidi '  na, 
his  nose  bleeds,  tinkpatco71' ,  my  nose 
(23:3).  ptcHn'  ahudi '  tpanhin',  the  ‘  ‘soft 
bone  of  the  nose,”  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  ptc'Ci71'  ahudi'  tpanhin'  okpl' ,  the 
perforation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
ptcii71'  pr(dsi',  the  ridge  (“hill  ”)  of  the 
nose.  ptctiAtpe',  “natural  holes  in  the 
nose,”  the  nostrils  (i'ptdxHpe',  ti'nka- 
ptciiMpl' ;  ptcfiAtp&tu' ,  i'ptc&ntpZtu',  ti'n- 
kaptc{in'ipctu' ) .  ptcfintpe'  sanhin'xa, 

“nostril  on  one  side,”  one  nostril  (of  a 
pair).  ptcun '  hauni “  it  dangles  from 
the  nose,”  a  nose  ring. 
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pta. — dapta' wcyZ' ,  to  clap  the  palms  of 
the  hands  together  (dapta' wehayZ',  da- 
pta'wehafiM').  a'kipta'ye ,  she  caught 
both  in  one  hand  (8:  15). 
ptga. — plgaxe',  ptgaxi,  ptgax  (28:  258), 
ptgasi',  wide,  broad,  flat  (JS.,  gifanft). 

*  teak  pt$axe/,  the  “wide  part  of  the 
hand,”  the  entire  palm  of  the  hand 
(also  9:  16).  ptgaxitu,  they  are  flat 
(28:  259).  pt$a'xi  sin/hin  He'd),  to  be 
standing  with  the  feet  apart;  to  strad¬ 
dle.  insu '  ptqaxka ',  “flat  teeth,”  the 
incisors  (K .,  blak’a  (?)).  taxpa ptgasi, 
the  wood  duck  or  summer  duck. 
ptgasiyV,  to  cause  an  object  to  be  flat¬ 
tened  out  again  (ptgad'haye',  ptgasi'- 
MnW).  ptQaskftnni',  bread  of  any  sort. 
yl'ni  ptgaskljdni',  corn  bread,  sonpxi' 
ptgasMnni',  wheat  bread,  ivak  ta's 
ptqask{inni' ,  cheese,  ptcask(inni'  du'ti 
na'fiki,  he  “sits  eating”  bread,  he  is 
eating  bread  (ptyasktinni'  i'duti  na'fiki, 
ptgaskilnni'  ndu'ti  na'fiki;  ptQasklXnni ' 
du'ti  ha'maki,  ptcaskunni'  i'duti  aya'- 
maki,  ptqa$ktinni'  ndu'ti  nka'maki). 
ptQasktin',  bread  of  any  sort.  atcWni 
ptgasM71',  batter  cakes.—  akipta,  fold. 
aki'ptadi',  double,  hakipta'di,  in  lay¬ 
ers.  akiptqa' t$adi' ,  “lying  one  on  an¬ 
other,”  double  or  manifold,  as,  akutxyi ' 
akiptga'tqadi',  a  book.  aki'ptatayZ,  mul¬ 
tiple,  manifold  (i.  e.,  more  than  double 
or  twofold),  akipta'  nonpa' ,  twofold, 
double,  akipta'  dani',  threefold,  akipta' 
topa',  fourfold,  akipta'  ksani' ,  fivefold. 
akipta'  akuxpe',  sixfold,  akipta'  naP'- 
pahudi',  sevenfold,  akipta'  danhudi' , 
eightfold,  akipta'  tekanff ,  ninefold. 
akipta'  ohi',  tenfold,  akipta '  ohi'  son- 
sa'xShk,  elevenfold,  akipta '  ohi '  non- 
pa'xeM,  twelvefold.  akipta'  ohi ' 
dana'xehk,  thirteenfold,  akipta '  ohi' 
topa'xehe,  fourteenfold,  akipta'  ohi' 
ksa'xehe,  fifteenfold,  akipta'  ohi '  a'ku'- 
xpa'xeld,  sixteenfold,  akipta'  ohi ' 
nan'pahu'  a'xehe,  seventeenfold,  akipta' 
ohi'  da'nhu  a'xehf,  eighteenfold .  akipta' 
ohi'  tckana'xehk,  nineteenfold,  akipta' 
ohi'  nonpa',  twenty  fold,  akipta'  o' hi 
da'ni,  thirtyfold,  akipta'  o'hi  to'pa, 
fortyfold,  akipta'  o'hi  ksan /,  fiftyfold. 
akipta'  tsi'pa,  a  hundredfold,  akipta' 
tsipinf  tcy a,  a  thousandfold. 


ptgato',  cotton. — ptc.ato'  ntcu'  nonpa',  I 
put  the  cotton  in  two  places,  ptr/ito' 
ntcu'  dani',  I  put  the  cotton  in  three 
places,  ptqa'to  uni',  the  cotton  comes 
up.  ptga'to  udi',  the  cotton  plant,  cotton 
plants,  ptqa'to  da'di,  to  pick  cotton. 
ptqa'to  sanf,  “  white  cotton,”  a  tunic  or 
man’ s  shirt.  ptga'to  akidi',  the  ‘  ‘  cotton 
insect,”  a  caterpillar.— pti'tltu  kayudi', 
the  cottonwood  tree, 
pude,  open  (p.  140:  32,33. — dupfid &,  du- 
ptidZ' (28: 147, 149, 150, 153),  to  uncover 
by  pulling,  to  open,  kidu'nalii'  dupude', 
to  uncover  by  rolling,  naxtef  dupude' , 
to  kick  off  the  covering,  as  an  infant 
does  (i' dupude,  ndu'pude).  duxtan ' 
dupttdk',  to  pull  open  a  box,  cache,  etc. 
(i' duxtan  i'dup ude,  ndu'xtan  ndu'pude). 
pfld§d,  brant.  —  PMedna',  Ancient  of 
Brants  (6:  11,  12,  and  notes). 
pfldi/. — apMi',  he  stepped  over  it 
(28:115). 

pfldi/so11,  or  pfldi/sonni/.— pa'pMi'son  or 
pa'  pMi'sonni',  to  have  an  attack  of  ver¬ 
tigo  (i'pa  phdi'son,  tiftlcapa'  pfidi'so71). 
puhe,  to  blow.— puheye',  to  blow  a  horn 
(pu'h  eha'yi,  ,puh  e'htinke';  pu'heyetu'  ,pu' 
heha'yUu',  pu'hehMketu' ) .  —pu'hekiye', 
to  blow  a  horn  for  or  instead  of  another. 
pu'hehi'akiye,  I  blow  a  horn  instead 
of  you. — pu'heki'kan,  to  blow  a  horn 
for  some  one  to  come  ( pu'heyaki'kan , 
pu'heaxki'kan).  pu'hehi'nkikan,  I  blew 
the  horn  for  you  to  come,  pu'heyanx- 
ki'kan,  he  or  you  blew  the  horn  for  me. 
pu'heki'kan  tcu'nki,  she  blew  the  horn 
for  the  dog. — pu'hekl'daha,  to  blow  a 
horn  for  them  to  come  ( pu'heyaki'daha ', 
pu'heaxkt'dgha').  pu'heaxkt'dgha'  tcu'n¬ 
ki,  I  blow  the  horn  for  the  dogs  (to 
come).— apu'x  honni',  a  blowgun:  to 
use  a  blowgun  (apu'xliayon'ni,  apu  x 
nkon'ni).  The  Biloxi  learned  the  use 
of  the  blowgun  from  the  Choctaw. 
pxuhin',  pe'ti  pxuhin' ,  to  blow  at  a  fire 
(pe'ti  V pxuhin,  pe'ti  f mMpxu'hin ;  pe'ti 
pxuxtu',  pe'ti  i'pxuxtu,  pe'ti  ti'nM- 
pxuxtu '). 

puka'yi,  large  red-headed  woodpecker 
(15:  9)  (see  kiideska',  omayi',  yakida'- 
mafikayi'):  It  stays  in  swamps;  its  note 
is  ‘  ‘  ict'  tm'tttm'tt'ft'.  ” — ptX'kptikayi',  the 
large  black  woodpecker  (perhaps  pti'k- 
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pfik  hayi').  POJcp'ftJcayina,  Ancient  of 
Large  Black  Woodpeckers  (28:  101). 
phk e.—piikey?',  to  make  the  sound  heard 
in  drawing  a  cork  from  a  bottle;  to 
make  a  deadened  sound  or  thud,  as  in 
hitting  the  earth,  human  flesh,  or  gar¬ 
ments  (puke' hay  e' ,  puke' hank?/). 
pukiyun/  (Eng.,  picayune),  five  cents,  a 
nickel.  — pdkly(in'  xkuku'  ondgha' 
dande',  I  will  give  a  nickel  to  each, 
pukxyp,  loop  (28:  88,  90,  221). 
puxi. — apuxi',  apu'x  (30:  1),  to  touch, 
feel  ( aya'puxi ' ,  nka'  puxi ' ) .  in'yapu'xi, 
I  touch  you.  hiya'nkapu'xi,  you  touch 
me.  yahka'puxi' ,  he  touches  me.  ank- 
sapi'  eman '  aya'puxi'  na,  beware  lest  you 
touch  the  gun!  (or,  do  not  touch  the 
gun!).  (Also  20:  4,  5,  6;  26:  21.) 
puni',  to  hang,  dangle,  be  suspended  (11: 
2)  (see  apeni').—dodaye ptmi,  “gullet 
hangs  (on),”  a  necktie,  nupdni',  to 
swing  or  dangle,  as  beads  (atohi). 
pftpe',  cut  through  often  (28:  22,  24, 
38 ).—psoh?'  piXpedi',  having  the  cor¬ 
ners  rounded  off. 

pupu'xi. — ani '  pupu'xi,  foam  (of  water). 
puskiL — nyukp?/  ptiski',  my  leg  was  cut 
off  (p.  154:  6). 

put,  the  end  of  any  object. — psdehi  put 
kdniXxka,  “knife  with  a  curved  end,” 
a  table  knife.  pudiyan',  the  tip  or  end 
of  a  tree,  stick,  nose,  etc.  p?idiyan' 
kuniiki',  to  bend  the  point  of  a  knife, 
etc. — kiptide',  a  joint,  joints;  to  join 
(p.  140: 15).  pa'  aho'  kipude',  a  suture, 
sutures,  kipaie',  the  knuckles  (evi¬ 
dently  identical  with  the  preceding). 
pfFtsa,  putsa,  putsu,  putsF,  sharp, 
sharp-edged. — pdtsa'ya  wa'yan,  ‘  ‘  sharp 
side,”  the  edgeof  a  knife  blade,  ptci W 
pdtsi',  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  yukp/ 
ptitsi',  the  os  tibia  (the  ridge  of  this  bone 
is  prominent).  pd'tsa  tea' ye,  to  wear 
off  the  edge  of  an  ax,  a  knife,  etc. 
(pu'tsa  tca'h ay?,  pi/ Isa  tea' Mink?/),  nkin- 
su '  piitsa'  de'xtca,  the  sharpness  of  my 
teeth  is  all  gone,  pdts?/  tcadi',  the 
sharp  edge  is  all  gone,  is  worn  down  or 
off.  piX'tsani,  not  sharp,  dull. — pdtsaye', 
to  sharpen  a  tool  (p{/ tsahay?/ ,  pti'tsa- 
lianh /  or  p  t/tsah  (ink?/) .  tans-in' tcay?/  ko 
piitsay?/ ,  to  sharpen  a  scythe.  anse/ui 
putsaye/,  to  sharpen  an  ax. — piitsi',  a 


round-topped  hill;  an  extended  hill  or 
mountain,  a  ridge,  pids  nita'ni,  a 
large  round-topped  hill,  pi/tstahi'xye 
(=putsi-\-hixy?) ,  many  round-topped 
hills  or  ridges,  piits  ta'wiyaP,  the  top 
of  a  round-topped  hill  or  ridge. 
putwU,  crumbled  off. — iilkowa '  p(dwi' 
hid?',  it  crumbled  off  and  fell  of  its  own 
accord,  as  plaster  or  a  decayed  stump. — 
dlp(dwi',  to  make  an  object  crumble  by 
rubbing  or  pressing  between  the  hands 
(/ dipUtvri' ,  ndi'pfrtwi' ) . — du'p/itwi' ,  to 
make  an  object  crumble  to  pieces  by 
punchi  ng  at  it  ( i'dup  dtv/',  ndu'p  (did') .  — 
naptitwi',  to  make  an  object  crumble  by 
kicking  it  or  by  treading  on  it  (i'na- 
putivi',  {inna'p(dwi') . — di/ kiipj(itwi' ,  to 
make  an  object  crumble  to  pieces  by 
hitting  it  (i'dukupiXtwi',  ndu'kuptituri'). 
maxiti'  ahi'  diikiiptuxi',  to  break  an  egg 
to  pieces  by  handling,  hitting,  etc. 
RapFdya11,  the  present  Biloxi  name  for 
the  town  of  Rapides,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.  Formerly  called  A  tix  tddo^na. 
sa,  to  tear. — sa'd?,  sad?',  to  tear  straight; 
torn,  to  be  torn,  do'xp?  nask ?'  sad?', 
the  coat  is  torn  (attitude  not  specified). 
do'xp?  naske'  na'nki  ko  sade/,  the  coat 
(hanging  up)  is  torn. — dusa'di,  to  tear 
anything,  kida'giya'  dusa'di,  to  tear  a 
piece  from  the  edgeof  an  object  (ktda'~ 
giya'  i'dusa'di,  kida'giya'  ndusa'di;  ki¬ 
da'giya '  dusatu ',  kida'giya'  i'dusatu', 
kida'giya'  ndu'satu ' ) .  A  kutxyi'  dusa'di, 
to  tear  paper. — dusasa'di,  to  scratch 
and  tear  the  flesh,  to  tear  often  or  in 
many  places  (i' dusasa'di,  ndu'sasa'di). 
dusasa'  do^hi,  tear  here  and  there  and 
look  at  it!  ktu'  yandu'sasa'di,  the  cat 
scratched  me  and  tore  my  flesh  (in 
many  places). — dusa '  hutp?/,  to  tear  a 
hole  through  ( i'dusa  yutp?/,  ndusa' 
ndutp?/  sic:  rather,  ndusa'  unkutp?'). — 
ktdusa'di,  to  tear  it  for  him  (ya'kldusa'di, 
a'xkldusa'di;  kldusatu',  ya'kldusatu' , 
a'xktdusatu') .  kldusa',  tear  it  for  him! 
(Also  17:  4;  28: 10, 13;  p.  120: 14, 15. ) 
sade. — sddedi',  sdd?di',  to  whistle  (once) 
as  a  boy  or  man  does  (sd'dhayedi  (or 
sd'diye'di),  sa'dhafikedi  (or  sddihke'di) ; 
sddetu '  (or  sdidetu),  sd'dlmyetu'  ( or  sd'di- 
yetu'),  sd'dhahketu'  (or  sd'dihke'tu)). 
(28:  41).  (cf.  sltside,  sahe'.) — sdtsd'dedi', 
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to  whistle  often,  whistle  a  tune,  as  a 
man  does  ( sdtsd'dhayedi' ,  sdtsd'dhah- 
kedi ';  sdtsd/detu/,  sdtsd'  dhayetu' ,  sdtse'd- 
hahketu /). — sdsdti' slsoti  (12:  1),  a  ka¬ 
tydid  [onomatope].  sisoti',  a  green, 
long-legged  cricket  (sic)  (Bj.,M.). 

sahe/,  a  rattle  (?). — ndes  slnt  sake',  the 
rattle  of  a  rattlesnake. — saheyb ',  to  rat¬ 
tle  a  gourd  rattle,  etc.  {sahe'haye',  sake ' - 
hhhke'). — sahedi',  it  rattles;  to  make  the 
rattling  sound  heard  when  corn  ears 
are  moved  ( sa'yahedi' ,  sa'hahkedi'). 
yo  sahefdi ,  “body  makes  a  rattling 
sound,”  a  locust. 

sa/hi,  raw,  uncooked;  wild,  uncivilized. — 
tkd'ndxox  sa'hi,  a  raw  apple.  tansahi, 
“raw  melon,”  muskmelon.  rikaAya- 
saxtu,  we  were  Indians  (5:  8).  anya 
sahi,  an  Indian  (9:  1).  Takapa  sahi, 
an  Atakapa  Indian.  ( Also  5:  8;  9:  1, 
9,  12;  19:  1,  17;  22:  7;  27:  27.) 

sahi,  a  long  time. — sahi'xti,  a  very  long 
time  (18:  14).  sahi'ye,  a  while  (p. 
151:  10). 

satu'ti,  cocoa  grass,  a  grass  found  in  cen¬ 
tral  Louisiana.  It  grows  about  3  inches 
high,  and  has  black  roots,  which  have 
a  pleasant  smell  and  are  eaten  by  hogs. 

Sa'wa11,  Shawnee  (?). — Sa'wan  hariya' , 
the  Shawnee  people. 

san,  white. — ti  rib'  ko  san  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the 
house  is  white,  or  ti  ribf  ko  san  ni'  (w. 
sp. ) ;  a  man  says,  ti  rib'  ko  san  na ',  etc. 
ati'  san  nbyan',  the  house  is  white  (used 
when  not  seen  by  the  one  addressed). 
toho'xk  toho'  ma'hki  ko  san' xb'  (w.  sp.), 
the  reclining  horse  is  white,  toho'xk 
nonpa '  tci'di  a'mahki'  ko  san '  xe  ( w.  sp. ), 
the  two  reclining  horses  are  white. 
toho'xk  xa'xaxa  a'mahki'  ko  san  xb  (w. 
sp.),  the  standing  horses  are  (all) 
white.  yek  san',  dry  white  corn. 
sanxti',  very  white,  white  near  by. 
san'sasan'san,  white  here  and  there; 
gray,  as  the  human  hair;  iron  gray. 
a'yinahin'  san'sasa'nsan',  your  hair  is 
(iron)  gray.  asan',  white,  as  the  hair 
of  thehead.  a'nahin  asan'  xyb  (m.  sp.) , 
his  or  her  hair  is  white.  kanx  te  asan , 
1 1  white  faced  bee,  ’  ’  bumblebee.  asan '- 
tki,  somewhat  white,  whitish,  distant 
white,  asa.n'na  pahin'  ahin' ,  a  pillow. 
( Also  9:  13,  14;  10:  21;  26  :  92  ;  28: 
28,  34,  37,  49,  54;  p.  117:  17,  18;  p. 
118:  1-3.) 
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sanhanV  strong;  to  be  strong  or  hard 
(i'sanhan,  h' hksanhan' ;  sanhaHu',  i'saA- 
hantu',  'dhksanhaHu') . — ayan'  sanha.n' 
udi',  “strong  wood  tree,”  a  sycamore. 
ti  sanhanyan,  “strong  house,”  jail. — 
sanhanni '  or  sdhd'ni,  stout,  strong  ( i'san - 
hanni '  (or  i'sdhdni),  il'hksanhanni'  (or 
ri'hksdhd'ni)).  xhxwb' sanhanni' ,  a  strong 
wind,  the  wind  blows  strong,  anya'di 
sanhanni',  a  strong  man.  sinhin '  san¬ 
hanni',  to  stand  firm,  to  stand  his 
ground,  ade'  sanhanni't  to  raise  his 
voice  ( aya'db  sanhanni',  nka'db  san¬ 
hanni'  ) .  anya'di  ne'  sanhanni ',  this  man 
is  strong,  anya'di  e'wane'  sanhanni', 
that  man  is  strong,  anya'di  handed 
sanhanni'  xyb,  that  man  is  very  strong. 
sanhanxti',  very  strong,  stiff,  inflexible. 
kintcb  sanhanxti'  kldedi',  to  throw  very 
far. — Msdhd'nini',  not  to  be  strong,  to  be 
weak  ( ku'isdhd'nini ',  ri'hksdhd'nini'). — 
sanhanyb',  to  make  an  effort,  exert 
force  ( sanhan'hayb ',  sanhahkb').  uxth'k 
sanhanyb',  to  push  hard  against. — sa,n- 
han'xtiye',  to  make  a  great  effort,  exert 
much  force,  press  very  hard  on,  etc. 
(, sanha.nxti'hayb' ,sanhanxti'hhtikb /) .  ihk- 
siyo'  stcuki'  kan  sanhanxtiyb' ,  as  the  meat 
was  tough,  he  bore  down  very  hard  on 
it  (in  cutting),  drikutckb'  sanhanxtiyb, 
to  tie  an  object  tightly  ( i'dukutckb ' 
sanhanxtihaybf ,  ndukutekb'  sanhan'xti- 
hhhke').—asanhin',  his  or  her  arms 
( ay  a' sackin' ,  nka'sanhin';  asanxtu',  aya'- 
sanxtu',  nka'sanxtu').  asanhin  san- 
hin'xa,  his  arm  ( on  one  side) .  asan'hin 
kaskani',  his  left  arm.  asanhin'  spe- 
wayan  (in  full,  asanhin'  inSpe'wayan/), 
his  right  arm.  asanhin'  tudiyon'  kas¬ 
kani',  his  left  arm  above  the  elbow. 
asanhin  tudiyafl'  spewayan ',  his  right 
arm  above  the  elbow,  nka'sanhin'  kas¬ 
kani',  my  left  arm.  asanhin'  ne' di 
0nni ',  pain  in  the  arms.  A'sanpska'  a'- 
kldtsti'  ti'  onyan,  “the  Place  of  the 
Store  of  the  One-armed  (man,  i.  e., 
James  Calhoun),  ”  Babbs  Bridge,  Rap¬ 
ides  Parish,  La.  {Also  17:  12,  18:  17; 
26:  38,  40. ) 

8anhin/,  on  the  other  side  (D.,  akasanpa, 
akasam;  ft. ,  masani) . — sanhin'  kiya'  nkon 
ihktef  xo,  I  will  do  it  again  and  hit  you 
on  the  other  side  (1:  11)- — sanhin'xa , 
on  one  side;  used  in  speaking  of  one  of 
a  pair,  itctitctinhin  sanhin'xa,  one  of 
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your  eyes.  ni'xuxwi'  sa^hi^xa,  one  of 
his  ears.  tayo'  san}dn'xa,  one  of  his 
cheeks.  isi'  sanhin'xa,  one  of  her  feet. 
ptcHHpZ'  sanhin'xa,  one  of  his  nostrils. 
asanhin/  sanhin'xa,  one  of  his  arms. — 
sanhin'yan  or  saninyan,  on  the  other  side 
of.  Mid&pi'  sanhin/yan  kiideska'  o'di, 
shoot  (at)  the  bird  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ditch!  yaduxta n'  tanhin '  niitkohi' 
sanhin/yan  anya'  sin'hin  ne'  kiyohi',  call 
to  the  man  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  railway.  aduhi'  sanhin'yan  sinto ' 
yaon'ni  nt  inaxe ',  do  you  hear  that  boy 
who  is  (stands)  singing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence?  sanhinyan'  kiya'  nkon 
in'naxta'  xo,  I  will  kick  you  again  (and) 
on  the  other  side  (1:  13) .  ayi'x  sanin- 
yan',  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou. — 
isan'hin,  at  one  side  or  end.  isan/hin 
psiinti',  sharp  at  one  end,  i.  e.,  wider  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  as  leg¬ 
gings. — ndosan'hin  or  ndosan/hin/yan,  on 
this  side  of.  an'xu  ndosan/hin,  on  this 
side  of  the  stone.  yaduxtan'  tankin' 
natkohi'  ndosan'hiyan  ti  ne/yan  tcehe/ dan, 
how  high  is  the  house  on  this  side  of 
the  railroad? — endo' sanhin' ,  on  this  side 
of  the  aforesaid  place  (preceded  by  the 
name  of  the  place  or  object) .  Its  oppo¬ 
site  is  eusanhin. — e'usan'hin,  eu'sanliin/- 
yan,  e/wusan/hiyan,  on  that  side  of 
(preceded  by  the  name  of  the  object). 
aduhi'  e'usan'hi n  waka'  ne'yan  ka'pxu- 
yefni ,  that  standing  cow  on  that  side  of 
the  fence  does  hot  gore.  an/xu  eu'san- 
hin/yan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone. 
yaduxta nS  tanhin '  natkohi'  Swfjsan'hiyan 
ti  ne'yan  tcehe'dan,  how  high  is  the 
house  on  that  side  of  the  railroad? 
{Also  10:  17;  28:  38,  81,  176,  221;  31: 
12.) 

safiki',  a  girl. — sa'nki  txa',  there  are  (or 
were)  none  there  but  girls.  sinto' 
sahki'ya n  he',  a  boy  and  a  girl,  safiki ' 
sinto'yan  he' ,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  sinto ' 
yihi '  sahki'yaA  yihi '  he',  boys  and  girls. 
safiki '  te'di,  the  corpse  of  a  girl,  safiki ' 
ko'nax&rd'  ndon'ni,  I  have  not  seen  the 
deaf  girl,  sanki'  yvkt'  akutxyi'  uka'de 
yinspYxtitu,  (all)  those  girls  sew  very 
well.  Tane'ks  san'ya  sanlci',  she  is  a 
Biloxi  girl.  Tant/ks  san'ya  isa'hki,  are 
you  a  Biloxi  girl?  TaritYks  san'ya 
Unksa'nki,  I  am  a  Biloxi  girl,  safiki ' 


tada'on,  his  or  her  girls,  safiki ' 
i'tada'o71,  thy  or  your  girls,  safiki ' 
i'nktada'on,  my  girls. 

san/ya  (sic),  young  (p.  129:  4).  Given 
by  Bj.  and  M.  in  the  following  ex¬ 
amples:  Tane'ks  san'ya  sinto '  (instead 
of  Tane'ks  sinto'),  he  is  a  Biloxi  boy. 
Tane'ks  san'ya  isin'to,  are  you  a  Biloxi 
boy?  Tane'ks  san'ya  tiiiksin'to,  I  am  a 
Biloxi  boy.  Tane'ks  san'ya  safiki',  she 
is  a  Biloxi  girl.  Tane'ks  san'ya  isa'fiki, 
are  you  a  Biloxi  girl?  a«/,  Tane'ks 
san'ya  ufiksa'nki,  yes,  I  am  a  Biloxi 
girl.  Tane'ks  sanya '  tanyan',  a  Biloxi 
village. 

sditka/,  sdutka,  elliptical.  —  musuda 
sditka',  “elliptical  dish,”  an  earthen¬ 
ware  dish  used  for  meat,  etc. 

se.  — dixseye' ,  to  make  a  clapping  or  slap¬ 
ping  sound  (dtise'haye',  duse'haiike') 
(cf.  sahe ').  tca'ke  diiseye',  to  make  a 
clapping  sound  by  slapping  the  back 
of  the  hand,  tayo'  diiseye',  to  make  a 
clapping  sound  by  slapping  the  cheek. 
untk0n'  diiseye',  to  use  a  whip. 

se. — dase ',  to  bite,  as  a  person  or  ani¬ 
mal  does;  to  hold  between  the  teeth 
or  in  the  mouth  ( yida'se  nda'se). 
ida'se,  did  he  bite  you?  yanda'se,  he 
bites  me.  klda'giya'  dase',  to  bite  out 
a  piece  from  the  edge  of  an  object 
( klda'giya '  i'dase,  klda'giya'  ndase'). 
dase '  daksit'ki,  to  bite  (a  stick)  in  two 
{i'dase  i'daksii'ki,  etc.),  tcu'nki  dase ' 
piitcpi ',  the  dog  missed  (his  aim)  in 
trying  to  tear  with  his  teeth,  dase ' 
datpe ',  to  bite  a  hole  through,  dase V 
waheye',  to  make  cry  out  by  biting  or 
holding  it  in  the  mouth,  as  a  bear  or 
wolf  does  a  fawn,  etc.  dase '  da'koke/- 
sedi ',  to  crack  a  hazelnut  by  biting. 
dase'  daksiipi',  or  dase'  dasklpi',  to  get 
the  juice  out  of  sugar  cane  by  chew¬ 
ing. — dasY  duxtan '  xtaho'  {kohi'xti  dase' 
duxtanf  xtaho'),  to  make  fall  from  a 
height  by  biting,  xwiihi'xti  dost  du¬ 
xtan '  xtaho',  to  make  topple  over,  as  a 
tree,  by  gnawing  at  the  roots  or  base 
{i'dasi  i' duxtan  xtaho',  ndasi  nduxtan 
xtaho). — dusef,  to  bite,  as  a  dog  does. — 
a'duse,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  biting,  as 
a  bad  dog  is.  tcu'fiki  ma'fiki  a'duse, 
that  (reclining)  dog  bites,  is  apt  to 
bite,  toho'xk  nixiucu /  nasW  a'dustu' 
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(±xa) ,  those  mules  bite,  are  in  the  habit 
of  biting. — ka'duseni ',  not  to  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  biting,  toho'xk  nixuxu /  naske' 
ama'nki  ka'dustuni ',  those  mules  are  not 
given  to  biting,  tcu'nki  ma'nkde  ka'du¬ 
seni',  this  reclining  dog  does  not  bite. 

se'hiye!  se'hiye!  0 pshaw!  (28:92,102, 
110). 

sep. — anse'p,  ansepi,  ansewi,  an  ax.  anse'p 
sin'hin  ne'  ko  inkta ',  the  standing  ax  is 
mine.  anse'p  Kama'  tolio '  ma'nki  ko 
kta ',  the  ax  lying  on  the  ground  is  his. 
anse'p  nonpa'  a'mailki'  ko  kta',  the  two 
(standing)  axes  are  his.  anse'p  nonpa ' 
hama '  tci'di  a'manki '  ko  inkta ' ,  the  two 
axes  lying  on  the  ground  are  mine. 
anse'p  xa'xaxa  a'manki'  ko  pa'na 
inkta '  {x&  is  added  by  a  female), 
all  the  standing  axes  are  mine. 
anger' p  tci'di  a'manki '  ko  pa'na  inkta',  all 
the  axes  lying  down  are  mine,  anse'p 
xa'xaxa  ki'naxadi'  a'manki '  ko  pa'na 
inkta',  all  the  scattered  standing  axes 
are  mine,  anse'p  tci'di  ki'naxadi'  pa'na 
inkta',  all  the  scattered  and  reclining 
axes  are  mine.  anse'pi  ne'  yaxku',  give 
me  that  ax  (leaning  against  some¬ 
thing).  anse'pi  ma'nkiyan  yaxku',  give 
me  that  ax  (lying  down),  anse'pi  ne 
ka'ta,  whose  ax  is  that?  anse'pi  ne 
inkta',  that  is  my  ax.  anse'pi  kupa'ni- 
yl',  he  lost  his  ax.  anse'p  su'di,  an  ax 
head,  anse'p  su'di  na'nki  ko  ita' ,  the 
ax  head  is  yours.  ansit'p  poxka' ,  sledge 
hammer.  anse'wi  yinki' ,  “small  ax,  ” 
hatchet,  anse'wi  yan  xan '  ko  tca'kan- 
manki',  where  is  the  ax?  This  is  some¬ 
times  abbreviated  to  anse'wi  yan  xan'f 
anse'wi  a'yin  ta'nini  heda71' ,  he  has 
finished  using  the  ax.  anse'wi  putsayc', 
to  sharpen  an  ax  (see  anxudi  ddnlhon- 
ni  under  an'xu ) .  ansed wi  ma'nkdtfe 

nyi'ku  damdef ,  I  will  give  you  this  ax 
(lying  down).  ( Also  28:  195,  202; 

p.  121:  21,  22.) 

si. — dasi,  strung  (11:  3).  u'dasi',  (he) 
strung  them  (21:  2) . 
si. — dusi ' ,  to  grasp,  hold;  to  take,  receive 
'  ( i'dusi  or  i'tsi,  ndu'si;  dutstu' ,  i'tstu, 
ndu'stu ).  axt  i'tsi  wo,  have  you  taken 
a  woman?  dusi  lusiye  (used  when  one 
grasps  another,  but  duxtan  tusiye  must 
be  used  if  he  already  holds  him),  to 


grasp  another  and  pull  him  backward 
( i'dusi  tusi'haye',  ndu'si'  tusi'h&nke' ) . 
in'dusi  tusi'hinya '  dande ',  I  will  grasp 
you  and  pull  you  backward,  sni '  dusi', 
to  catch  a  cold,  sni  ndusi ' ,  I  caught  a 
cold,  sni'  ya' ndusi',  “the  cold  caught 
me”  (Gatschet).  TcUkana '  du'si,  he 
seized  the  Rabbit  (1:  20).  akHtxrji' 
idu'siko',  ayindhe'  akutxyi'  huyan'xkiya' , 
when  you  receive  the  letter,  do  you 
(in  turn)  send  a  letter  hither  to  me. 
ka'waya.n'  ndusi '  xyeni '  ingkef yariW ,  I 
wished  to  take  something  or  other 
(from  my  trap),  but  it  scared  me  (3: 
16,17).  Mi'  Ina'ko  dusi '  on'xa  etuxa', 
behold  the  Sun  had  been  taken,  they 
say  (3:  15).  dusi'  duna' nay&yl' ,  he 
seized  him  and  shook  him.  TcUkana' 
axokyan'  yeskasan'  dusi '  uxne'di,  the 
Rabbit  took  a  piece  of  cane  and  a  tin 
bucket  and  was  approaching  the  well 
(1:  9).  dusi '  de'di,  he  took  it  and  has 
gone,  i'dusi  ide'di,  you  took  it  and 
went,  ndu'si  nde ' di,  I  took  it  and  went. 
axti'  dusi',  to  take  a  woman  (i.  e.,  co¬ 
habit  with  her  without  marrying  her 
regularly).  anhan',  ndusi',  yes,  I  have 
taken  her.  ndu'si  na ',  I  have  taken 
her.  anyato'  dusi',  to  take  up  with 
a  man  informally,  cohabit  with  him 
without  being  married,  psdehi '  dusi ' 
haflkeyan'  kiya '  de  etuxa',  he  seized  the 
knife  and  departed  again  (3:  19). 
spdehi'  du'si  ha'nde,  he  is  holding  a 
knife,  spdehi'  i'dusi  aya'nde,  you  are 
holding,  etc.  spdehi '  ndu'si  nka'nde,  I 
am  holding,  etc.  spdehi'  i'dusi,  do  you 
hold  a  knife?  akutxyi'  patckU  dusi', 
or  akutxyi'  tcaWdi  na'nki  patcW ,  to  take 
a  book  (almanac)  from  the  nail  on 
which  it  is  hanging,  akiitxyi'  dusi' 
dehan'  tcakedi ',  take  the  book  and  go 
to  hang  it  up  on  the  nail,  dusi '  dehan 
kyukihin'  tcakedi',  take  it  off  (the  nail), 
and  then  take  it  back  and  hang  it  up. 
akidu'si,  they  continued  packing  things 
in  the  boat  (28:  214 ).—tcakkidusi',  to 
shake  hands  ( tcakya'Jddusi ' ,  teak  a'xkl- 
dusi).  teak  i'nkUu'si,  I  shake  hands 
with  you.  teak  i'nkidu'si  tef  ni'ki,  I  do 
not  wish  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
teak  yan'xMdu'si  da'nde,  will  you  shake 
hands  with  me? — kidusni',  not  to  grasp 
or  hold;  not  to  take  from  another 
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( yidu'sni ,  ndu'sni;  kldu'stuni',  yidu' stu¬ 
nt',  ndu'stuni') .  na^pana'x  kldusni', 
he  can  not  hold  it  at  all.  nitaP'xti 
kan  kldusni ',  or  nita'nixti  kldusni ',  it  is 
too  large  for  him  to  hold,  nita^xti  kan ' 
(or  nita'nixti )  ndu'sni,  it  is  too  large  for 
me  to  hold. — kldu'si  (or  kidu'si  de'di), 
to  take  something  from  another  ( ya'kl - 
dusi'  or  y a' kidu'si  ide'di,  a' xkldusi'  or 
a'xkldu'si  nde'di).  in'kldusi',  I  took  it 
from  you.  ya^ xkldusi',  he  took  it  from 
me.  hiya^' xkldusi' ,  you  took  it  from 
me.  (ylfeo8:  14,  15;  9:  9,  10;  10:  25; 
11:  5,  9;  13:  3;  14:  27;  16:  10;  17: 
3,  5,  7,  9,  12,  13,  16;  20:  25,  37  ;  21: 
32,  36;  23:  15,  21;  26:  3,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
44,  45,  47,  56-59,  62,  65,  76,  81,  90; 
27:  20,  22,  25;  28:  10,  44,  45,  51,  56, 
62,  77,  97,  106,  118,  121,  133,  163,  166, 
195,  218,  219,  223,  227,  235,  248;  31: 
10,  16,  18:  p.  155:  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21.) 

si,  yellow  (si  and  kfisi  may  be  two  inde¬ 
pendent  roots,  but  if  so  they  have  been 
confused  by  Dorsey  as  well  as  myself — 
j.  e.s.). — sidi'  (p\.  si'tu)  yellow (21:  33). 
toho'xk  sidi ',  a  yellow  horse,  toho'xk 
si'tu,  yellow  horses,  xye'hi  si'di,  yellow 
blossom  (of  the  nindayi ).  sidaki',  a  sort 
of  yellow,  tcut  sidi,  “red  yellow,” 
light  red.  si'ditki',  yellowish,  brown 
(G.). — sihiye',  to  make  an  object  yellow, 
to  smoke  an  object  ( sihi'haye ,  sihi'- 
hftnkt/) .  taha'k  sihiya ',  smoke  the 

hide! — a'ksihiye':  inksiyo'  a'ksihiye',  to 
smoke  meat  (ifiksiyo'  a'ksihi'haye',  inksi¬ 
yo'  a'ksihi'Mmke'). — sika'hi,  buckskin. — 
sikin'poxonni'  ( =  sikahi  -f-  in  -f-  poxon ) , 
an  instrument  used  by  the  Biloxi 
women  in  dressing  a  hide.  It  was 
pushed  from  the  woman  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scraping  off  the  hair. — Msidi', 
smoke;  to  smoke.  pS'ti  Msidi',  the  fire 
smokes,  uksi'di,  smoke  (G.).  uksi- 

nedi ,  (to)  smoke  (G. ).  peteti'  uksi'di, 
smoke-hole,  chimney  (G.).  kdsidte'- 
toioe,  to  be  full  of  smoke,  ati '  ktisi- 
d^eftowe,  the  house  is  full  of  smoke. 
{mkaictitctin'  kfisid^e'toive,  my  eyes  are 
full  of  smoke.  yaniksiyo n,  tobacco 

pipe,  ksi  tcan'  kfinndtci',  a  chimney. 
u'ksi,  smoky  (20:  48). — a'ksahon  ni ', 
shade;  a  shadow  (?);  an  umbrella; 
parasol. 


si. — isi',  asi',  the  feet  (20:  15;  26:  23); 
ay  isi',  ay  a' si,  yisi',  thy  feet;  inksi,  or 
nka'si,  my  feet;  i'situ',  their  feet;  yi'situ ', 
your  (pi.)  feet;  i'nksitu',  our  feet;  also 
to  step,  isi '  d-Ciksa'di,  to  cut  the  foot  with 
a  knife,  isi'  duktca'di,  to  cut  the  foot 
with  an  ax.  asi '  natpe',  to  break  a 
hole  through  ice,  etc.,  with  the  foot. 
aya'si  i' natpe',  you  broke  a  hole,  etc. ; 
nka'si  drbiatpe',  I  broke  a  hole,  etc.; 
plural  formed  from  singular  by  adding 
-tu.  isi '  ahi'  or  isi'  ahiyan',  the  toe  nails. 
isi '  vr(isi',  the  toes  (of  one  person) 
(yisi' wdsi' ,  inksi'u'itsi' ) .  isi '  na'nte  nedi ', 
the  third  or  middle  toes  (of  a  person). 
isi '  axohi',  the  “old  toes,”  the  big  toes. 
isi'  ayinka',  the  little  toes  (of  a  person). 
isi '  ayifika'  inktcauhi',  the  fourth  toes 
(of  a  person),  isi '  de'  kenedi '  (isi' 
de'  knedi'?),  “he  made  his  footprint, 
and  has  gone,”  a  footprint,  footprints. 
isi'  rnayi^ni',  the  soles  of  the  feet,  si 
ma'siya,  “palm  of  foot,”  sole  of  foot 
(G.).  asistu',  a  stairway,  si  a'hiyan, 
“foot  skin,”  a  hoof,  hoofs,  sihudi', 
barefooted,  to  be  barefooted  (i'sihu'di, 
nsihu'di;  sihutu',  i'sihutu',  nsi'hutu '). 
su,  barefooted  (p.  141:  17,  20).  si' 
sonni ',  hose,  stockings,  si'ya  ski'xtiki', 
or  si'  yaski'xtiki',  the  top  of  the  foot. 
kiid&'sk  siya^,  birds’  tracks,  sponi 
(asi-\-poni),  the  ankles;  his  or  her 
ankles  (i'sponi',  iflksponi ';  sponitu ', 
i'sponitu',  i'nksponitu').  sponi'  ahudi', 
the  ankle  bones.  The  corresponding 
term  is  tcakponi,  the  wrists  (28: 
199,247).  sptidaxi'  (  —asi-rpiidaxi  /), 
the  instep.  May  be  identical  with 
stawiyan.  sta'myan  (=asi-\-tawiyan) , 
“top  of  the  foot”:  probably  the  instep 
(if  so,  =sp(idaxi)  (i'stauiyan,  inksta'- 
wiyan).  stuti ',  a  heel,  stu'di  ko' 
kiau'nahi',  to  turn  around  on  his  heels. 
Stuti  may  be  contracted  from  asi  tudiya‘n 
or  isi  tudiyan,  “root  of  the  foot”  (so 
recorded  by  Gatschet).  stUohi',  the 
spurs  of  a  rooster. — usi',  (he)  steps  in 
it  (25:  6).  asi,  stepping  on  (26:  40,  42; 
28:  120).  astu'tt,  step  ye  on  (female  to 
female)  (26:  39).  ku'sini',  (it)  had  not 
stepped  in  it  (25:  2). — si  (of  measure), 
a  foot;  twelve  inches,  si'  sonsa ',  one 
foot;  si'  nonpa',  two  feet;  si'  tsi'pa,  one 
hundred  feet,  toho'xk  si  ktd&'ktitckZ', 
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to  hopple  a  horse  (by  the  forelegs). 
edi',  an/yadi  si'  nasktxti'  kiton'ni  de/ 
on'kne  etuxa',  behold,  a  man  with  very 
long  feet  had  passed  along  ahead  of 
him  (3:  2,  3,  6,  13). — sinhin/,  to  stand 
(D.,  K.,  Kw.,  najin ;  Os.,  naoin). 

isin'hin  ({inksiri/hin)  (cf.  ne,  ni);  sin'hin 
ne'di,  he  is  standing;  {ink sin'hin  ne'di, 
I  am  standing;  xa'xa  ha'maki,  they 
are  standing;  yi'xaxa  ha'maki ,  ye  are 
standing;  nki'xaxa  ha'maki,  we  are 
standing.  an'ya  xa'xaxa  ma'hktu,  they 
(all  the  men)  are  standing  (said  of 
many).  Imperatives:  sinhin/  (to  child); 
sintki '  (man  or  woman  to  woman);  sin- 
xkanko'  (man  to  man) ;  sindakte '  (woman 
to  man),  an'ya  sin'hin  ne'  a'y  tidin' ni, 
do  you  know  the  standing  man?  ayan' 
sin'hin  ne'  ko  te'di,  the  (standing)  tree 
is  dead,  toho'xk  supi '  sin'hin  ne'di,  the 
black  horse  is  standing;  but  toho'xk 
sin'hin  nd  ko  supi'  xS  (w.  sp.),  the  stand¬ 
ing  horse  is  black,  ans/p  sin'hin  nl/ 
ko  inkta',  the  standing  ax  is  mine. 
sinhin '  sanhanni',  to  stand  firm,  to  stand 
his  ground  ( i'sinhin  sanhanni',  {ihksin'- 
hin  sanhanni').  anya'  sin'hin  ne'yan 
nkython'ni,  I  know  that  standing  man. 
anya'  sin'hin  ne'dene  nkython'ni,  I  know 
this  standing  man.  sinhinyd,  to  stand 
up  a  perpendicular  object  {sin hays', 
sinhinke/;  sin'hinyttu' ,  sin'hayetu' ,  sin'- 
hinketu ').  kidata'  sin'hinyt,  to  set  it  up 
straight  {kiitata'  sin'hinhayt,  kiitata' 
sin'hinhanki).  sin'hinx,  before  kan,  to 
stand,  i.  e.,  to  stop  and  stand  (as  when 
listening,  etc.).  yahe'yan  de'  sin'hinx - 
kan/,  he  went  to  a  distance,  and  when 
he  stopped  and  stood  (listening?),  etc. 
(2:6).  sinx,  stood  (28:  176).  inx,  stood 
(18:  11).  sinhin/  nekde',  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  so  long.  a'yan  sinhin/,  a  standing 
tree,  sixnedi,  to  stand  (G.).  nksixne'di, 
I  am  standing  (G. ).  a' sinhin  (=a-j-siw- 
hin,) to  stand  upon  {yasin'liin,  nkasin/hin; 
pi.,  a'xaxa  ( hamaki ),  aya'xaxa,  nka'x- 
axa  D.,  0.,  K.,  anajin;  Os.,  anaoin). — 
-hin  ( =sinhinf ),  to  stand,  be  standing; 
used  in  composition,  xa'nina' tihke' hin 
nkandZ',  I  (still)  stand  (here?)  and 
make  it  (a  heavy  object)  roll  over 
and  over  in  one  direction,  ini'hin 
{—inni'hinf)  ha'nde,  he  was  (or,  con¬ 
tinued)  drinking.  ( Also  29:  3,  6,  9, 
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15,  18,  21,  23;  31:  34;  p.  117:  1;  p. 
118:  5,  6, 19,  20;  p.  121:  4.) 
si. — a'yinsi'hin,  to  be  a  coward  (aya'yin- 
si'hin,  nka'yinsihin,  a'yinsixtu',  aya'yin- 
sixtu ',  nka'yinsixtu' ) .  a'yinsi'hinxti',  he 
is  a  great  coward.  kin' sinhiye' ,  they 
made  them  cowards  (23:  22).— j ka'yin. 
sini',  not  to  be  a  coward  (kaya'yinsini' , 
nka'yinsi'ni). 

si ,—siye',  to  tell  a  lie  ( si'haye ',  si'hdnke') 
(cf.  yetci').  t  !  siye '  xye,  oh!  what  a 
lie !  t!  si'yewa'ye,  oh,  how  untrue! 
sidipi7,  bearing  marks  or  indentations 
from  being  tied  tightly  (cf.  sipi'). — 
sl'dipiye',  to  cause  to  be  marked  from 
a  cord,  etc.,  tightly  drawn  around  the 
object  ( sidipi'haye ',  sldipi'huhke'). 
sika,  deer  skin  (27:  I). 
sikte. — asikte'di,  to  pant,  as  a  person  af¬ 
ter  running;  to  pant,  as  a  dog  does, 
with  the  tongue  out  {ay a' sikte' di,  nka'- 
sikte'di). 

si'ndi,  sindiya11,  sin,  sint,  the  tail  of  a 
bird  or  that  of  a  quadruped  (cf. 
nindi '). — isi'nti,  for  a  tail  (28:  240). 
insindi',  resembling  a  tail  (28:  257). 
isindon'ni,  make  out  of  it  a  tail  (2 8:  259). 
intka  sind  onyan,  “where  the  stars  have 
tails,”  the  Aurora  Borealis,  sindihin', 
the  tail  feathers  of  a  bird,  o  si'ndiyan, 
a  fish’s  tail,  ndes  sint  sahe,  “rattle  tail 
snake,”  rattlesnake,  paxexk  slnttcti', 
red-tailed  chicken  hawk,  paxexk  sint 
konatcontka,  forked  -  tailed  chicken 
hawk,  kudeska  sin  psonti,  “sharp¬ 
tailed  bird”  (sindi),  the  swallow,  si'nd 
udoxpe',  “tail  dress,”  a  crupper. 
{Also  15:  7,  9,  10,  11;  17:  9;  21:  39, 
40;  26:  4;  28:  258.) 
sine. — asne',  hasn't/ ,  a  thief  (p.  158:  33, 
34), to  steal  {haya'sne,  nka'sne,  hasnetu ', 
haya'snetu',  nka'snetu).  toho'xk  hasn't' , 
a  horse  thief,  tohoxka'  nka'sne,  I  stole  a 
horse.  anxti'  nka'sne,  I  stole  a  woman. 
nka'sne  nyiku'di,  I  stole  (it  and) 
gave  it  to  you.  panan  xti'  hasnetu', 
all  steal,  all  are  thieves,  asnena ' 
{=asne-\-na),  “one  who  steals  habitu¬ 
ally,”  a  thief.  —  ha'sheye,  to  cause 
one  to  steal  {ha'snehaye,  ha'snehhh- 
k?e)—kiha'srie,  to  steal  something  for 
(the  benefit  of)  another  {yaki'hasne, 
a'xkiha'sne;  kiha'snetu',  yaki'hasnetu', 
a'xklha'snetu').  hinkiha'sne,  I  steal  it 
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for  you.  ya'nklha'sne,  he  or  you 
steal  it  for  me. — klslrie',  to  steal  from 
another  ( yakisine ,  axkisine;  kisirietu , 
yaJasinetu,  axki&lnetu) .  sinto'  tohc / xk  kta 
kislrie',  he  stole  “Boy’s”  (Bankston’s) 
horse  from  him.  toho'xk  ay  ita '  i' kismet, 
he  stole  your  horse  from  you.  toho'xk 
inkta '  yan'xklsme',  he  stole  my  horse 
from  me.  toho'xk  ayi'tada'on  i'kisim- 
tu ',  they  stole  your  (thy)  horses  from 
you  (thee). — kya'sne,  to  steal  from  him 
or  her  ( yakya'sne ,  xkya'sne;  kya'snetu, 
yakya'snetu,  xkya'snetu).  in  kya'sne,  I 
stole  it  from  you. — klstnedaha' ,  to  steal 
from  them  ( yaklslnedaha ',  axklslneda- 
ha;  klsl'netudaha ',  yaklslneludqha,  axkl- 
strietu daha).  toho'xk  yan'  xklsl'nedqha' , 
he  (or  you)  stole  horses  from  us. 
toho'xk  inkttltu'  yan'xklsi'netudgha',  all 
of  you  stole  horses  from  us. — kya'sne- 
daha',  to  steal  from  them  ( yakya'sneda - 
ha',  xkya'snedaha'  ;  kya'snetudaha',  yak- 
ya'snetudqha ',  xkya'snetudaha').  ink- 
ya'snedqha' ,  I  steal  from  you  (all),  ink- 
ya'snetudqha',  we  steal  from  you  (all). — 
Mha'  sneyeni' ,  not  to  cause  one  to  steal 
( Mha' sneha'yeni' ,  kuha'snehhnkeni' ) . 
(Also  p.  158:  33,  34.) 

sine/,  melted,  thawed. — wahu '  sine',  the 
snow  melts. — slne'ye,  to  cause  it  to  melt 
or  thaw ;  to  melt  something  ( slne'haye ', 
slne'hlj.nke'). 

sEmhon/  (26:  46,  49),  si^hu^ni',  s&n'ni- 
honni '  (11:  9);  sinhu'ni,  mush  (G.). 

sintonni/,  gum  or  rosin  of  any  kind. — 
ayuxu'  sinto^ni',  the  gum  from  the 
sweet  gum  tree,  a^'su  sintonni',  pine 
rosin. 

siopE,  pith. — nixuxwi  siopi,  “ear  pith,” 
ear  wax. 

sipi',  a  pit  or  pustule,  as  in  smallpox  (cf. 
sidipi',  psilnti). — sipsipi',  covered  with 
pustules  or  pits,  as  in  smallpox. 

sEpsiwe'di,  onomatope,  from  “sp!sp!” 
the  noise  made  by  the  “Bessie-bug” 
(akidi  sipsiwedi )  of  Louisiana,  when 
caught. 

sisE  ( =kdkuhi ,  see  kuhi),  to  be  wrinkled 
( i'sisi ,  u'nkstsi') . 

sitside. — sltsi'dedi',  to  whistle  as  a  wom¬ 
an  does  ( dtsl'dhayedi ',  sltsi'dhankedi') 
(cf.  sdde). 

sinkukE,  a  robin. 


8into/,  sint  (29:  31),  a  boy. — sin  to'  txa', 
there  are  (or  were)  none  there  but 
boys,  all  there  are  boys  (not  one  is  a 
girl).  siMo'  sanki'yan  he',  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  sahki '  siMo'yafi  he',  a  girl  and  a 
boy.  sinto'  yihi'  sahki'ya 71  yihi '  he', 
boys  and  girls.  sinto/  te'di,  the  corpse 
of  a  boy.  siHo '  tada'on,  his  or  her 
boys.  sinto'  i'tada'on,  thy  or  your 
boys.  sinto'  i'nktada'o n,  my  boys,  sin¬ 
to' tude'  dande',  the  boy  will  be  tall. 
sinto'  kiyo'wo,  another  boy. — Sinto', 
Boy,  one  of  the  household  names  of 
Bankston  Johnson  (now  [1894]  more 
than  30  years  of  age).  Sinto'  ko  tcehe'- 
dan,  how  tall  is  Boy?  Sinto'  toho'xk  kta 
kisine',  he  stole  Boy’s  (Bankston’s) 
horse  from  him.  (Also  18:  1;  19: 
19,  22;  26:  90,  91;  31:  21.) 
skane',  that(p.  121:  20). — kcixka'  skane', 
that  hog.  kcixka'  nedi '  ko  tca'naska 
uki'kinge  ko'  skane'  e'naska  na ',  this  hog 
is  half  as  large  as  that  one. 
skExtikE,  or  yaskixtiki. — siya  skixtiki, 
the  top  of  the  foot. 

Sko^  hanya/,  the  Muskogee  people. 
skutE,  how  deep? — ani'  ko  skCdi',  how 
deep  is  the  water?  sMti'  tcehe'dan 
nkyifhonni' ,  I  do  not  know  how  deep  it 
is.  sMti'  yahedi',  it  is  this  deep,  sk&ti' 
nedi '  ko  uki'kinge,  it  is  half  as  deep. 
sMtlxti',  very  deep,  wahu'  sk  tdlxti',  the 
snow  is  very  deep,  skud'xti  tiki',  some¬ 
what  deep.  sMti' xtcitike' ;  sMiti' xtcitike' 
ko  e'tike',  it  is  as  deep  as  that  (water), 
sna/hi,  slim,  slender.  (Its  opposite  is 
nitanxti  or  nta^xti;  see  tan. ) 
snihi,  cold. — snihixti',  to  be  cold  (as 
weather) .  tohana'k  snihixti ',  it  was  cold 
yesterday,  wi te'di  ko  snihixti'  dande',  it 
will  be  cold  to-morrow,  vnte'di  ko' 
snihi'xti  ko'  nde'ni  dande',  if  it  be  cold 
to-morrow  I  shall  not  go  (12:  1,  4). 
snihixye ',  or  sni'hi.  xytA,  it  is  cold 
now. — snixte'di,  to  be  or  feel  cold  (said 
of  persons  and  animals)  (sni'hiyite'di, 
sni'hiyanxte'di;  snixte'tu,  sni'hiyite'xtu, 
sni'hiyante'xtu;  we  should  expect,  judg¬ 
ing  from  analogy,  that  the  second 
and  first  plurals  were  snihiyitttu  or  sni- 
hiyix&tu,  and snihiyanxtltu,  respectively; 
but  the  changes  are  probably  owing 
to  metathesis). — sni '  dusi ',  to  catch  a 
cold  (sni'  i'dusi,  sni '  ndusi').  sni '  ya'n~ 
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dud ',  “the  cold  caught  me”  (G.). — 
snimi'hi,  “when  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,”  autumn.—  sni'ckite  a/mihonni/,  to 
have  ague  and  fever,  snickite xtitu,  they 
were  very  cold  (28:  134).  snickite '  iya'- 
mihon/,  you  have  fever  and  ague  ( p.  1 4 1 : 
15).  snickite '  ftka'mihon,  I  have  fever 
and  ague  (p.  141:  16). 

snotka',  rectilinear  and  rectangular  (not 
necessarily  square). 

sokflno',  a  cypress  tree. — sok  udi'  nitani', 
“cypress  tree  large,”  a  large  species 
of  cypress  found  in  Louisiana;  distinct 
from  the  sokitno. 

son. — sonson'ti,  all  sharp  at  the  ends  (15: 
8,  9,  10,  11). — ason',  a'su,  a  brier  (cf. 
asi/ ) .  ason'  ayin'sihi'xti  ko',  cison'  in'no71- 
da'hi  na,  as  you  are  in  such  great  dread 
of  briers,  I  will  throw  you  into  briers 
(1:  17).  ason/  poska ',  a  brier  patch  ( 1 : 
16;  2:  28).  “ aso n'  tan'xti  nkti  na',” 

ehan'  kide'di,  he  said,  “I  dwell  in  a  very 
large  brier  patch,”  and  went  home  (2: 
2).  OntiyaA'  e/yan  In'  ason  tan'  inda'hi 
hande'txyan,  the  Bear  reached  there, 
and  was  seeking  a  large  brier  patch 
(2:  3,  4).  ason'  poski'nki  xe  na'nki 
Tce'tkanadi',  the  Rabbit  was  sitting 
(dwelling)  in  a  very  small  brier  patch 
(2:  4).  asoAwaA '  inkanatcZ',  I  (will) 

throw  you  into  the  briers  (1:  20).  a' su 
onxti,  large  brier  patch  (26:  52).  a' su 
tohon'ni,  bamboo  brier  ( vine)  (26:  53). 
a'su  to'ht,  bamboo  brier  (28  :  38). — 
asudi',  a  brier  (generic);  Rubus  species 
(?);  if  this  be  as  udi,  it  is  from  ason.— 
a'su  to'hi,  the  green  brier,  the  Srnilax 
auriculata  Walt.  The  large  leaves  of  this 
brier  were  warmed  and  laid  on  sores 
to  draw  out  the  inflammation. — a'st 
paxka',  or  a'spaxka'  ( =as  paxka ),  “the 
sour  brier,  ’  ’  dewberry  bushes  ( Bj . ,  M. ) . 
A  decoction  made  from  the  roots  of 
the  dewberry  bush  is  used  by  the 
Biloxi  for  washing  cuts  and  other 
wounds.  If  this  name  be  derived 
from  asi',  berry,  then  ast  paxka  should 
be  changed  to  a's  ttpa'xka  (as  G.  re¬ 
corded  it). 

son._s07i)  kettle  (28  :  202).  so^ni' ( 28: 
193),  sonhonni',  a  kettle  or  pot,  any  ves¬ 
sel  used  for  cooking,  si  sonni'}  hose, 
stockings,  amasi  sonhonni ',  an  iron 


kettle,  amasi  sidi  sonhonni',  a  brass 
kettle,  konixka  sonhonni',  a  jug. 
son/pxi,  wheat  flour,  dough. — son/pxi 
duicitcki',  to  knead  dough.  sonpxi ' 
ptgaskunni',  “flour  bread,”  wheat 
bread. — sonpxon'ni  ( =  sonpxi  -f-  onni), 
wheat  (5:  3). 

sonsa/,  one,  once. — dukutca'  son'sa  dutcti', 
to  split  at  one  blow.  TcUkana'  ko' 
son'sa  duti',  the  Rabbit  ate  one  (2:  8). 
wak  son'sa  inkta',  I  have  a  cow  (5:  6,  7). 
ma  son'sa  inkta',  I  have  a  turkey  (5:  7). 
son-wa,  on  one  side  (21:  21).  nkon' 
son'sa  (for  desonsa),  I  did  it  (or,  made 
it)  once.  (Also  8:  8,  14;  9:  1;  10:  3, 
16;  14:  1,  3;  15:  2,  5;  20:  21;  23:  5; 
28:  114,  196,  198,  207,  208;  as  suffix, 
21:  19.) 

sontka/ka  or  su^tka'ka,  his  younger 
brother  (real  or  potential),  including 
.  his  father’s  brother’s  son  younger  than 
himself  ( i'sontka'ka  or  i'suntka'ka,  lxi'nk- 
sontka'lca,  or  {i'nks(intkaka;  stiMka'katu' , 
i'suntka'katu,  {inksuntka'katu;  voc., 
liifikson' tkaka'  (5:  1)). — soMka'  hado- 
piya '  (sic),  his  youngest  brother  (Bk., 
fide  G.). 

son/ton  xayB,  the  hen  hawk. 
sonyiti/,  rice. 

Spani',  a  Spaniard  (9:  13). 
spe,  cpi,  to  know  how  to. — yaon'  spe',  he 
knows  how  to  sing,  waxni '  cpixti',  to 
be  very  skillful  in  hunting  game,  upxi' 
i'spexti',  he  knows  full  well  how  to 
cheat  or  deceive.  anxti'  yuke'de  apsVd'ki 
yinspVxtitu,  (all)  these  women  sew  very 
well,  sanki '  yuke'  akutxyi'  uka'de  yin- 
spi'xtitu,  (all)  those  girls  read  very  well. 
(Also  9:  10;  28:  245.) 
spewa.— spewayan',  0n  the  right  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  kaskani,  the  left),  asan- 
hin'  spewayan',  the  right  arm.  id  spe¬ 
wayan',  the  right  foot.—  inspe'wa,  on 
the  right  side  (uninflected),  ix'nkat- 
cAtctin'  inspe'wa  ne'di,  my  right  eye 
(“my  eye  on  the  right  side”)  pains. 
tin'nixu'xwi  inspe'wa  ne'di,  my  right  ear 
pains in' spewa' y an,  his  or  her  right 
side  ( ayin' spewa' yan,  nkin' spewa' y an). 
stcukL,  tough. — inksiyo '  stcuki '  kan  saA- 
han'xtiye',  as  the  meat  was  tough,  he 
bore  down  very  hard  on  it  (in  cutting), 
stak '.—apa'stakonni',  to  put  on  a  patch 
(apa'stak  ayon'ni,  apa'stak  nkon'ni;  apa'- 
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stale  ontu ',  apa'stak  ayoHu',  apa'stak 
nkonlu').  waxi'  apa'stak  on'  hedan',  the 
shoe  has  been  patched,  waxi'  apa'stak 
on'  pi' hedi'dfa,  he  ought  to  patch  the 
shoe,  waxi '  apa'stak  rikon/  kehe'detu', 
we  have  finished  patching  the  shoes. 
waxi '  ne'  apa'stak  onni ',  that  shoe  is 
patched  (sic),  waxi '  ne'  apa'stakon'di 
xyaA',  the  shoes  must  be  patched. — 
a'pasta'k  onni ';  waxi'  a'pasta'k  onni',  to 
patch  his  own  shoes  {waxi'  ya'pasta'k 
onni',  waxi'  nka'pasta'k  onni' ;  waxi ' 
a'pasta'k  ontu',  waxi '  ya'pasta'k  ontu', 
waxi '  nka'pasta'k  oHu '). — kiya'pastak 
onni ',  to  patch  shoes,  etc.,  for  another 
{y a' kiy a'pasta'k  ayon'ni,  a'xkiya' pasta'k 
nkon'ni).  {Also  p.  120:  15,  16,  19,  20.) 

stanhin. — dtikstan'hfa,  to  cut  with  scissors 
{i' dtikstan'hfa,  ndti'kstanhfa';  dtikstan'- 
xtu,  i'dtikstan'xtu ,  ndtikstan'xtu)  (cf. 
a'dftlii). — du'stanstan'hin,  (he)  picked 
feathers  often  and  fast  (?)  (14:  7). — 
a'fadukstan'honni'  ( =  in  +  dtikstanhfa  + 
onni),  or  anksta'honni' ,  scissors. 

stan/hin. — kustan'hfani,  (he)  could  not 
reach  to  it  (28:  90).  aduti'  ustan'hi n 
iilkiya '  dandef ,  I  will  make  the  food 
reach  (be  enough  for)  you  (too)  (p. 
149:  19). 

sti. — fa'sti,  to  get  angry  with  another 
(31: 11)  ( ayfa/sti,nkfa'sti ;  fa'stitu'  ,ayfa'~ 
stitu' ,nkfa' stitu ').  in' y  fasti,  I  am  angry 
with  you.  fa/yfastixti  na',  I  am  very 
angry  with  you.  ya'nkfasti',  you  are 
angry  with  me.  yankfa'sti,  he  is  angry 
with  me.  yankin' stixti',  he  is  very  an¬ 
gry  with  me. — fa'stixti,  to  be  very  angry 
with  him.  ayfa'stixli,  you  are  angry. 
nk fa'stixti,  I  am  angry. 

sti,  very  (see  xti). — ti'  yinki'  sti,  the 
house  is  very  small  (lit.,  house  small 
very).  {Also  17:  18;  28:  9;  29:  25; 
31:  10.) 

sti'  ifiki'  (contr.  to  stinki),  a  plum,  plums. 

stfiki. — dusttiki',  to  scratch  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  flesh;  to  pinch  {i' dusttiki',  ndu'- 
sttiki)  (15:7, 10).  klu/ya'ndust{iki'{±:na), 
the  cat  scratched  me.  yandustuki,  I 
was  pinched  (he  or  she  pinched  me). — 
dustti' gdaha' ,  to  scratch  or  pinch  them 
(animate  objects)  {i' dustti.' gdaha',  ndu- 
stti' gdaha').  ya'ndustti' gdaha' ,  he 
pinched  us. — kikidu' sttiktu' ,  to  pinch 
one  another,  ti' nkikidu' sttiktu' ,  we 


pinched  each  other  (or,  one  another). — 
i'xkidusttiki',  to  pinch  himself  {yi'xki- 
dusttiki',  nki'xladusttiki ' ) . — ktidu' sttigni' , 
not  to  pinch  him;  he  did  not  pinch 
him  {ku'yudu' sttigni',  ndu' sttigni').  yi- 
du' sttigni',  he  did  not  pinch  you  (sing. ). 
yandu' sttigni',  he  did  not  pinch  me. 
indu' sttigni' ,  I  did  not  pinch  you 
(sing.). 

su,  seed. — Metin'  Su'  stipi',  “the  black 
seed  of  the  eye,”  the  pupil,  su'ya, 
seed  (G. ).  tansi'o;  tan's  sudi ',  grass  seed. 
ka'wasu'ya,  what  kind  of  seed?  (G.). 
{Also  26:  3,  19.) 

su,  blown  out,  extinguished,  as  a  flame. — 
suyef,  to  blow  out  or  extinguish,  as  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  {suhaye', 
suhanke'). — ksuyeni',  to  fail  in  blowing 
out  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle;  lite¬ 
rally,  “not  to  blow  it  out”  {ksu'hayeni', 
kstinkeni' ;  ksu'yetuni',  ksu'hayetuni ', 

ksti'nketuni'). — ksuhedi ';  ani'  ksuhedi ', 
to  spurt  or  blow  water  from  the  mouth 
{ani'  yaksu'hedi,  ani '  ttiksu'htihke'di). 
ani '  ksuhe'yt  is  also  used;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  ani'  ksuhedi'  was 
not  learned. — ksuhe'yZ  {  =  ksuhedi?); 
ani '  ksuhefyt,  to  blow  or  spurt  (?)  water 
from  the  mouth  (?)  {ani'  ksuhe'htinyt, 
ani '  ksuhe'htifike';  ani '  ksuhe'yetu',  ani ' 
ksuhe'htinyetu',  ani '  ksuhe'htinkltu ') . 
ani '  ksuhfa'yedgha'  dande?,  I  will  spurt 
water  from  my  mouth  on  you  (all). 

sudi',  (cf .  udi' ) .  — tihkokon  sudi,  a  fish  hook. 
( Also  p.  120:  3.) 

sfldu. — a' dustidu' ye  ha'nde,  she  was  singe¬ 
ing  off  the  hair  ( 14:  5). 

sflna. — stinawi' ,  dressed  in  silver  and  rat¬ 
tling  with  it  (29:  28),  rattling  (29:  35). 
stindhe',  rattling  (29:  33). 

supi',  to  be  lean,  thin  {i'supi,  unksu'pi) 
(cf.  hade' hi). 

silpi',  (30:  3),  sfipi  (30:  1;  31:  6),  siip 
(28:  33,  168). — supi'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  it  is 
black,  toho'xk  nonpa'  xa'xa  a'manki'  ko 
stipi'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two  standing 
horses  are  black,  toho'xk  tci'di  a'mafdci' 
ko  stipi'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  reclining  horses 
are  (all)  black,  toho'xk  stipi',  a  black 
horse,  toho'xk  stiptu',  black  horses. — 
se'pi,  a  distant  black;  dark  (in  color). — 
stipka' or  stipka,  ‘  ‘  a  sort  of  black  ” ;  dark; 
brown,  nstik  stipka,  a  black  ( sic)  squir¬ 
rel.  to'hu  sti'pka,  black  rattan  vine 
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( 28 :  22 ) .  tAtcftn'  supka',  the  dark  part 
of  the  eye,  the  iris,  tcut  sUpka',  dark 
red;  blood  red;  roan,  hap  supka',  a 
brown  leaf,  hap  supka'  ayi'xti,  many 
brown  leaves. — sup  tout  kutki',  “be¬ 
tween  red  and  black”  (Bj.,  M.);  given 
to  G.  as  meaning  dark  red  (see  tout 
supka  under  tcti) .  { Also  8:  17;  9:  17; 

14:  26.) 

susuki/,  stiff. 

shn/nitonni/,  tar. — sun'niionni'  konha'  an- 
ya '  on'ni,  “man  made  from  tar,”  the 
Tar  Baby  of  the  myths  (1:  8). 

Cepcti',  a  nickname  given  by  Betsy  Joe 
and  other  Biloxi  to  the  family  of  John 
Dorsey  and  his  son,  Ben  Austin,  who 
were  part  Choctaw  and  part  Biloxi. 
“All  would  steal.” 

cka. — kticka'  hedi',  generic:  catfish.  Di¬ 
vided  into  the  cicka'he  san,  white  cat¬ 
fish;  cicka'he  sidi',  yellow  catfish;  and 
cicka'he  lohi',  blue  catfish. 

cuhi/,  a  strong  odor  from  meat  (see  hi), 
cu'xka,  a  strong  odor  from  meat.  It 
may  differ  from  cuhi,  but  is  probably 
identical. 

jan. — wa'x  uste '  na'nki  jan',  he  is  putting 
on  his  shoes  (said  if  the  act  is  seen  by 
the  speaker). 

tc. — dutitcu',  to  pull  up,  as  corn  by  the 
roots.  aye'kiyan '  tudiyan'  M  dutitcu' 
tca'ye,  he  dug  around  the  corn  and 
pulled  it  all  up  by  the  roots  (1:  3,  4). — 
du'tcltcudi',  to  pull  out  several  arrows 
from  a  quiver:  in  full,  duxta n'  du'td- 
tcudi '  {%' dutdtcudi' ,  ndu'tcitcudi').— 

dutcke',  to  pull  out  an  object,  as  a 
splinter,  cork,  or  arrow  {i'dutcM, 
ndutcke') ;  to  remove  an  arrow  from 
the  quiver:  duxtan '  dutcke'  is  the  full 
form  (i'duxtan  %' dutcke,  nduxtan'  ndu¬ 
tcke').  ndutcke',  I  pull  out  (the  ar¬ 
row)  (20:  23). — natcke',  to  kick  off  a 
shoe  {V natcke,  Unna'tcke ) . — patcke ' ,  to 
pull  off  a  garment;  do'xpe  naske'  pa¬ 
tcke',  to  pull  off  a  coat;  waxtabdeye 
patcke,  to  pull  off  overshoes;  ya'tito » 
patcke',  to  pull  off  a  vest  {i' patcke, 
tinkupatcke';  patcketu',  i'patcketu',  tinku- 
patcketu').  akutxyi'  tcake'di  na'nki 
patcke',  to  take  a  book  from  the  place 
where  it  hangs  (=  akutxyi '  patcke' 
dusi').  Imperative:  patcka'  (to  a 


child )  .—pa'tdtcudi' ;  waxi'  patcitcu'di, 
to  pull  off  shoes  {i' patcitcu'di,  u'hkh' 
pa'tdtcu'di;  pa'tdtcutu ',  i'patcltcutu' , 
ii'nkiipa'tdtcutu').  Females  say,  in¬ 
stead,  pa'tcltcuxan' ,  i'patcltcuxa71' ,  l Vn - 
kUpa'tcltcuxa71' ;  patcltcu. — anahin'  dtik- 
tcudu',  to  take  the  scalp  of  a  foe 
( anahi n'  i'dttktcudu',  anahin '  ndtxk- 
tcudu').  in'thtcu',  he  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  (17:  13). 

tc. — tca'na,  again  (6: 17). — tclma'na,  tcA- 
mana,  again,  long  ago  (cf.  tclna ). 
xkiton'ni  te'  nka'nde  kike',  tdma'na 
yan'xlnton'ni  on'kne,  edi '  etuxa '  Tcet'- 
kanadi',  the  Rabbit  said,  so  they 
say,  “though  I  have  been  continually 
wishing  to  be  the  first  one  there,  again 
(in  spite  of  me?)  he  had  already 
reached  there  before  me”  (3:  7,  8). 
tdima'na  k(inkAnyan'  unoxwe '  a'nde 
onxa ',  it  used  to  be,  long  ago,  that 
he  was  living  with  his  grandmother. 
{Also  p.  149: 15. ) — kWtcmilna',  the  sec¬ 
ond  time. — ketca'na,  ketca'na,  again 
(17:  10;  27:  15,  16,  17 ).—ketchma'na, 
again  (21:  14).  {Also  10:  2;  14:  14; 
22:  12;  23:  11;  26:  48;  27:  27;  28: 
28,  116,  123,  125,  128,  171,  181,  182, 
187;  29:  18.) 

tea. — tcadi',  to  be  expended  (cf.  te). 
putsti '  tcadi',  the  sharp  edges  have  all 
gone,  have  been  worn  down  or  off.  ha- 
yi'nk  tcadi'  nanki' ,  it  sits  cleared  of  the 
bushes  (rendered  “clearing”  by  G.). 
aMatka'  xoxtetu'ya n  tcadi',  a  child  both 
of  whose  parents  are  “expended”  or 
are  no  more  (i.e.,  dead). — tca'ye,  to  use 
up,  expend  {tea' hay e,  tca'hUnke).  pu'tsa. 
tca'ye,  to  wear  off  the  edge  of  an  ax,  a 
knife,  etc.  aho'ye  kde'xyi  tca'ye,  to 
wipe  out,  mark  off,  or  cancel  a  debt 
{aho'ye  kde'xyi  tca'haye,  aho'ye  kde'xyi 
tca'hMU).  aye'kiyan'  tudiyan'  he 
dutitcu'  tca'ye,  he  dug  around  the 
corn  and  pulled  it  all  up  by  the  roots 
(1:  3,  4).  tansintcaye,  “for  removing 
grass,”  a  scythe. — datcadi',  to  gnaw  on 
(8:  28).  atca',  they  gave  out  (3 1 :  31).— 
tea,  to  kill  many  (cf.  te  and  to),  o 
atca'xte,  many  fish  were  killed  (6:  5). 
o  atcaxti'nke,  I  killed  many  fish,  o  atca'x- 
ti'haye,  you  killed  many  fish,  o  atca' ye, 
to  kill  all  another’s  fish,  maxi'  atca'- 
yanke,  he  killed  all  my  chickens,  atca'- 
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haye',  you  kill  all  of  his.  atca'hihke,  I 
kill  all  of  his.  atca'hin  ya'dande,  you 
will  kill  all  of  his  (?). — psdehatcapi, 
sword  (psdehi=  knife).  ( Also  6:  15; 
10:  1,  4,  11,  19;  11:  1;  12:  5;  15:  1; 
16:  1;  17:  13;  20:  11,  22,  43,  47,  50; 
28:  217,  243;  31:  12,  22,  27,  31;  p.  140: 
34,  35,  36,  37,  38;  p.  141:  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10;  p.  167:  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.) 

tea. — dutcadi',  to  wash;  mushda'  dutcadi', 
to  wash  a  bowl  ( i' dutcadi' ,  ndu'tcadi'  ; 
du'tcatu',  i'dutcatu',  ndu'tcatu').  mu/- 
sddahkta'  dutcadi ',  to  wash  her  own 
bowl,  dutca'  yukoxti',  wash  it  very 
clean !  tca'kta  dutca'di,  or,  teak  i'ndita'- 
yan  dutca'di,  to  wash  his  own  hands. — 
dutca'tcadi' ,  to  wash  often  ( I'dutcatcadi' , 
ndu'tcatcadi ').  kldu'tcadi',  to  wash  an 
object  for  another  {y  a' kldu'tcadi', 
a'xkldu'tcadi';  kldu'tcatu' ,  ya'kldu'- 
tcatu',  a'xkldu'tcatu').  i'hkldu'tcadi', 
I  ...  .  for  thee  (you),  i'hkldu'tcatu', 
we  ....  for  thee  (you).  yaA'xkldu'- 
tcadi',  he  ...  .  for  me.  yan'xkldu'- 
tcatu',  they  ....  for  me.  hiya n'- 

xkldu'tcadi',  thou  (you)  ....  for  me. 
hiyan'xkldu'tcatu',  you  (pi.)  ....  for 
me.  i'kldu'tca  ne'di ,  she  stands  wash¬ 
ing  it  for  you. — kl'xklditcadi' ,  to  wash 
himself  ( yi'xklditcadi ' ,  nki' xkldilcadi' ; 
ki'xkldilcatu' ,  yi'xklditcatu' ,  nki'xkldi- 
tcatu'). — ki'xklditcadi',  to  wash  himself 
{yi'xklditcadi',  nki' xklditcadi' ;  ki'xkl- 
ditcatu',  yi'xklditcatu',  nki' xklditcatu') .  — 
tcaki'yetu,  they  took  it  all  off  (clean)  for 
him  (28  :  42).  {Also  9:  17;  10:  21; 
20:  1;  26:  21;  29:  32;  31:  3,  7.) 

tea. — kani'ki  na'xkan  tca'na,  I  have 
nothing  at  all  as  I  sit  (6:  4,  13). 

tcade. — teddedi',  to  make  the  sound 
heard  in  tearing  calico,  etc.  {teddayedi', 
ted'dahahkedi')  (cf.  sa). 

Tcafgla'ya,  the  Atchafalaya  River,  Loui¬ 
siana. 

tca'hama11,  a  river. — tcahaman '  a'ki- 
duxte',  to  cross  a  river.  tcahaman'  yi'n- 
dukpe',  you  crossed  the  river  on  some¬ 
thing.  tcahama^'  kuhi',  the  river  is 
high,  tcahaman'  xwdhi',  the  river  is 
low.  Teaman',  “  the  river,  ”  Red  River 
of  Louisiana.  Tcahaman'  supi',  Black 
River,  Louisiana.  Tcahaman '  yihkiyan', 
Little  River,  Louisiana. 


teak. — tcakef,  the  hands  (of  one  person) 
{i'tcake,  i Ihktca'ke ;  tcaktu',  i'tcaktu', 
u'hktcaktu') .  teaks'  sanhin'xa,  his  hand 
on  one  side,  or,  teaks'  sonsa ',  one  hand. 
leaked  tdtcu'tka,  to  spread  the  fingers 
(as  in  playing  the  piano),  tca'ke  hih- 
ka'hi,  to  get  something  (as  a  hook) 
hooked  in  the  hand,  tca'ke  dtiseye',  to 
make  a  noise  by  slapping  the  back  of 
the  hand,  teak  tapi',  the  back  of  the 
hand,  teak  ptgaxe',  “the  wide  part 
of  the  hand,”  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
One  part  of  this  is  called  tcake  yanti. 
teaks'  y anti' ,  the  “heart  of  the  hand,” 
the  middle  of  the  palm  (see  teak 
ptgaxe).  teak  ow&si',  (all)  the  fingers 
{i'tcak  oivfisi',  ntca'k  owtesi').  teak 
uuA'sx,  the  fingers  (of  one  person). 
teak  uwd'si  uktedi',  to  fillip  with  the 
fingers,  teak  xohi',  the  “old  hands,” 
the  thumbs  {itca'k  xohi',  ntca'k  xohi'). 
teak  amihin',  the  index  finger  {itca'k 
amihi',  ntca'k  amihin').  teak  na'nte 
nsdi ',  the  second  or  middle  fingers 
{itca'k  na'nte  nedi ',  ntca'k  na'nte  nedi'). 
teak  ayihka'  ihktcanhi ',  “the  finger  next 
to  the  little  finger,”  the  third  or  ring 
finger,  teak  ayihka',  the  little  finger 
{itca'k  ayihka',  ntca'k  ayihka').  teak 
alii',  or  teak  ahiyan',  the  finger-nails 
{’ itca'k  ahi'{yan),  ntca'k  ahi'  or  hhk- 
tcakahi'{yan/)).  tcawaxe',  or  tcaoxe ' 
(28:  8,9),  claws,  nails.  tcakhonyt'  (lit., 
to  cause  the  fingers  to  sound  or  cry 
out),  to  snap  the  fingers  {tcakhon'- 
hayt/,  tcakhon'hahW).  tca'kS  doxpe', 
“hand  dress”  or  “hand  cover,”  a 
finger  ring,  tcakahudi',  “hand  bones,” 
the  spaces  between  the  knuckles,  teak 
po'tcka,  a  clenched  hand,  a  fist  (G.). 
tcakponi ',  his  or  her  wrists  ( itca'kponi ', 
ntca'kponi'  ;  tca'kponitu' ,  itca'kponitu', 
ntca'kponitu').  tcakponi'  speway an',  his 
right  wrist,  tcakponi'  kaskani',  his  left 
wrist  (cf.  sponi  in  si),  teak  waha'yonni', 
“what  the  hands  go  into,”  gloves. — 
tca'klk,  the  hand  (inanimate  object). 
tca'kik  on'ha  kte'di,  he  hit  him  with  his 
hand,  or  fore  paw  (1:  10,  11). — tca'kta 
{~tcake-\-kta) ,  his  hands,  her  hands. 
tca'kta  dutcadi',  to  wash  his  (or  her) 
own  hands,  tcaye'kxaya,  the  inter¬ 
digital  membranes  or  membranes  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  {Also  9:  17;  10; 
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32;  11:  3;  26:  21;  28:  209  ;  29  :  32; 
31:  39.) 

teak,  tcakan,  where. — tcakan' and  ehan/ 
(=tcakan-{-andeJt-  f  ),  where  is  it? — 
tca'kanmanki' ,  where  is  the  horizontal 
inanimate  object?  ha'itoho '  ko  tca'kan¬ 
manki ',  where  is  the  log?  a.ns&'wi  yan 
xan  ko  tea' kanmanki' ,  where  is  the  ax? 
spdehi'  yan  xan  ko  tca'kanmanki' ,  where 
is  the  knife?  miko^ni  yan  xan  fro  tca'¬ 
kanmanki ',  where  is  the  hoe?  yanked - 
onni'  yan  xan/  ko  tca'kanmanki',  where 
is  the  saw? — tcakan'mankihan' ,  where  is 
the  reclining  animate  object?  anya ' 
tox  ma'nki  ko  tcakan'mankihan',  where 
is  the  reclining  man? — tca'kannanki ' 

( =tcakan-{-nanki ),  where  is  the  curvi¬ 
linear  object?  an'sudi  on/yan  xan'  ko- 
tca'kan  nanki',  where  is  the  pine  forest? — 
tcakna'nkihan ,  where  is  the  sitting  ani¬ 
mate  object?  anya '  xe'he  na'nki  ko  teak - 
na'nkihan,  where  is  the  sitting  man? — 
tcaksin'hinnehan' ,  where  is  the  standing 
animate  object?  anya/  sin'hin  n’c'  ko 
tcaksin'hinnehan' ,  where  is  the  standing 
person? — tca'kannedi'  (  =  tcakan  -\-ne-\- 
-di),  where  is  the  standing  object?  ti' 
ko  tca'kannedi' ,  where  is  the  house? 
ayan'  ko  tca'kannedi' ,  where  is  the 
(standing)  tree?  yaduxta n'  ko  tca'kan¬ 
nedi',  where  is  the  wagon?  tolioxka ' 
yan  xan'  tca'kannedi' ,  where  is  the 
horse? — tcakan' nine' dan,  where  is  the 
walking  animate  object?  anya '  tcakan'- 
nine'dan,  where  is  the  walking  man? — 
tcaktan'hinha'ndedan  ( =tcakan-\-tanhin 
-f handed?),  where  is  the  running 
animate  object?  anya '  tcaktan'hinha'n- 
dedan,  where  is  the  running  man?— 
tca'kcin  yandehan',  what  kind  of  man 
are  you?  (sic),  tcane',  where  is  it? 
(28:  196)  (for  tcakan?).  ti' nonpa'  ko  teak 
ha'maki,  where  are  the  two  (standing) 
houses?  ayan'  nonpa '  ko  teak  ha'maki, 
where  are  the  two  (standing)  trees? 
ha'itoho '  nonpa '  ko  teak  ha'maki,  where 
are  the  two  logs?  ( Also  10:  12;  26: 
22,  67;  27  :  20,  23  ;  29:  15.) 
teak. — tcakS'di,  to  hang  up  an  object  on 
a  nail  or  post,  as  a  coat,  hat,  or  an 
almanac  through  which  a  string  has 
been  run  ( tcakhayedi ,  tcakhankedi ;  tcak- 
etu,  tcakhayetu,  tcakhanketu).  akue' 


tcakedi ',  to  hang  up  a  hat.  akutxyi' 
tcakZ'di  na'nki  pateke',  to  take  a  book 
from  the  place  where  it  hangs  ( =aku - 
txyi'  pateke'  dusi ').  akutxyi'  dusi'  de¬ 
tain'  tcakedi',  to  take  a  book  and  go  to 
hang  it  up  (on  a  nail),  dusi'  dehan ' 
kyukihin'  tcakedi',  take  it  off  (the  nail), 
and  then  take  it  back  and  hang  it  up! 
do'xpZ  (naske')  tcakedi',  to  hang  up  a 
coat  on  a  nail  (=xehey$). — teakteake'di, 
to  hang  up  several  objects  ( teaktea'k-ha - 
ye'di,  teaktea'k-hanke'di).  tcaktca'ke, 
(he)  hung  them  up  (31:  29).  e'yan 
kVdihan  kiduni'  da  tcaktca'ke  ha'maki, 
when  he  reached  home,  he  gathered  a 
lot  of  young  canes  and  hung  them  up 
(2:  2,  3);  said  of  a  single  agent,  though 
“hamaki”  generally  refers  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  persons. 

tca/ka,  notched  (once),  i.  e.,  having  a 

.  single  notch. — tedkted'ka,  notched  in 
many  places. — kduted'ka  [J.  0.  D.  sus¬ 
pects  that  it  should  be  dutedka,  the  k 
being  the  objective  sign]:  ayan'  kdu¬ 
ted'ka,  to  cut  a  notch  in  wood  with  a 
knife  (  ayan'  i'dutcd'ka,  ayan'  nduted'ka; 
ayan '  kdutcdktu',  ayan'  i'dutcdktu',  ayan' 
ndu'tcdktu').  Imperatives:  ayan'  kdu- 
tedka '  (to  a  child);  ayan '  kdutcdkatki' 
(man  to  woman);  ayan'  kdutedkakanko' 
(man  to  man). — kdutcd'ktcdka' ;  ayan' 
kdutcd'ktcdka' ,  to  cut  notches  in  wood 
with  a  knife  {ayan'  %' dutedktedka' , 
ayan'  ndu'tcdktcdka' ;  ayan'  kdutcd'ktcdk- 
tu',  ayan'  i'dutcd'ktcdlctu',  ayan'  ndu'- 
tcdktcdktu'). 

tcaki/,  thick. — hin'  ledki',  thick  hair. 

tcaxku',  oak.  —  tcaxku '  mtska',  the 
“small”  or  “fine  oak”:  probably  the 
blue-jack  oak  or  Quercus  cinerea,  a  small 
tree  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  (One  Biloxi  gave 
itto  Gatschetasthe  jack  oak. )  taxkudi' , 
the  post  oak,  the  Quercus  catesbii  (or 
turkey  oak  of  America);  the  water 
white  oak  or  swamp  post  oak.  tca¬ 
xku'  tdddxka',  the  “  very  rough  oak,” 
the  black-jack  oak  ( =tcdtcaxkudi )? 
If  it  be  the  black-jack,  it  is  the  Quercus 
nigra,  tcdtca'xkudi',  the  jack  oak, 
probably  the  black-jack  or  Quercus  ni¬ 
gra.  tcaxku'  teti',  or  tcutca'xku  teti' , 
the  red  oak.  tciitcaxku' wa  san',  the 
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white  oak  (of  central  Louisiana) ;  prob¬ 
ably  the  Quercus  bicolor  or  swamp  white 
oak. — itcanxka'  (see  tccin),  a  post; 
itcanxka'  sinhin ',  a  standing  post.  itcan- 
xka '  ko  tcan' xkonni' ,  the  post  is  forked 
(at  the  top).  a' yon  tcnnxka ',  a  post. 

Tcaxta7,  a  Choctaw. — Tcaxta'  anyadi'  or 
Tcaxta'  hanya',  a  Choctaw  person;  the 
Choctaw  people.  Tcaxta'  hanya '  adg' 
l ihka'de  te?,  I  wish  to  speak  the  Choc¬ 
taw  language.  Tcta'  hanxti',  a  Choctaw 
woman.  Tca'xla  ayi'xyi,  “Choctaw 
Creek,”  Lamorie  Bridge,  Rapides 
Parish,  La.  Tcaxta'yixyan'(  =  Tcaxta-\- 
ayixyan'),  Bayou  Choctaw,  Rapides 
Parish,  La. 

Tcale,  Charlie. — Tea' Vela ',  Charlie’s,  be¬ 
longing  to  Charlie  Prater,  a  Biloxi  man, 
living  near  Leeompte,  La. — tcu'nki  ne 
Tca'leta',  that  is  Charlie’s  dog.  (See 
Djlm,  Latci'.) 

tcante',  abreechcloth  (Bj.,  M.).  This  is 
the  ancient  Biloxi  word,  the  modern 
one,  given  by  Bk.,  being  the  following: 
tconho'nde  or  tchhantg?  (cf.  tconditi'),  a 
breechcloth.  tconho'nde  on'ni,  g'xa  on 
ne'di,  he  had  on  the  breechcloth;  that 
is  all  he  had  on  (Bk. ). 

tcati',  splintered,  split. — ayan'  tcati ',  a 
splinter,  utcatl  (he)  split  him  open 
(31:  37).  nku'tcutca'ti,  I  split  it  (23: 
3,  7).  hayi'nk  tcayg',  to  clear  land 
of  bushes  ( hayi'nk  tcahayg',  hayi'nk 
tcahdnkg').  dutcati',  to  split  an  object 
by  pulling  apart  with  the  hands;  to 
make  a  splinter  by  cutting  ( i'dutcati , 
ndu' tcati).  diikilsa'  dutcati',  to  make  a 
splinter  by  cutting  with  a  knife,  axo'k 
dutca'ti,  split  cane.  dukutca'  son'sa 
dutcati',  given  as  meaning  to  cut  in 
two  at  one  blow,  but  it  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  split  at  one  blow  (i'dtikutca? 
son'sa  i'dutcati',  ndu'kutca  son'sa  ndu'- 
tcati) . — du' tcatcati' ,  to  make  many 
splinters  by  cutting  ( i'dutcatcati ',  ndu '- 
tcatcati').  dukusam '  du' tcatcati' ,  to  cut 
often  with  a  knife,  making  many  splin¬ 
ters. — u' ttitcati' ,  to  split,  as  wood,  with 
an  ax;  to  split  by  cutting  with  a  knife 
( yu' t-htcati' ,  tinku't&tcati' ) .  — u'tdtcati', 
to  split  an  object  by  hitting  with  an  ax, 
as  in  chopping  and  splitting  firewood; 
to  split  an  object  by  cutting  with  a  knife 
(yu'tcitcati' ,  nku'tcltcati').  dase '  u'tcl- 


tcati',  to  split,  as  a  stick,  by  biting 
( i'dase  yu'tcitcati',  ndase '  nku'tcltcati'). 

tcan. — lcan'xkonni',  to  be  forked.  itcan- 
xka'  ko  tcan'xkonni',  the  post  is  forked 
(at  the  top). — ko'natco^tka,  forked 
(?).  paxe'xk  slnt  konatcon'tka,  “hawk 
with  forked  tail,”  the  swallow-tailed 
hawk,  ayan  kutcan'xkonni,  a  forked 
post. 

tea ^.—tcaHcan'liayi' ,  the  sap  sucker;  the 
popular  name  in  the  United  States  of  all 
small  spotted  woodpeckers,  but  the 
name  properly  belongs  to  the  yellow- 
bellied  or  sap-sucking  woodpeckers  of 
the  genus  Sphyropicus. 

tedo. — tcdo'pi  or  tedopi ',  smooth,  ha - 
tedopi',  anything  that  is  smooth. — 
tedoye '  to  make  smooth  by  planing, 
rubbing  ( tcdo'haye',  tcdo'Mmke ') .  duk- 
xohi '  tedoye? ,  to  make  smooth  by  using 
a  draw-shave.  —  tedohiye? ,  to  make 
smooth  by  rubbing  (tcdo'haye,  tedo'- 
hanke').  tcdo'hiye  xo? ,  did  any  one 
smooth  it? — tcido'w&ye? ,  to  smooth. 
ayan'  tcido'wtiye' ,  to  smooth  wood  by 
using  a  draw-shave  or  a  plane  (ayan' 
tcldo'v/dhaye? ,  ayan'  tcldo'urhhke') . — 
duktedu ';  ciyan '  duktedu',  to  smooth 
wood  with  an  ax. — nanti'tcldo'hiyl,  to 
make  smooth  by  walking  on  ( naHi '- 
tcldo'haye' ,  nanti'tcldo'hanke'). — siduhi ', 
worn  smooth  by  rubbing,  as  clothing. 
sidu'hiye,  to  wear  smooth  by  rubbing, 
etc.,  as  clothing  ( sidu'haye ,  sidu '- 
hanke). 

tee,  to  drip,  ooze  (see  uyg). — du'tcetce?hi, 
he  let  it  drip  often  (6:  17)  ( dutcttcelhi , 
ndutegteethi) .  tcehi',  to  ooze  out.  (Also 
19:  11;  p.  153:  24,  25.) 

tcedU. — hade?  pad^a'd^a  tcedi',  a  great 
talker. 

tce'Tii. — aduktce?hiyetu',  you  (pi.)  make 
too  much  noise  (p.  165:  26).  adtiktee? 
ygtu,  they  make  too  much  noise  (p.  165: 
27) .  aduktce?hankgtuni' ,  we  do  not 
make  too  much  noise  (p.  165:  28). 
ka'duktce'yeni' ,  he  did  not  make  too 
much  noise  (p.  165:  29). 

tcetka/,  a  hare  or  rabbit. — eon' nidi' 
tcu'nki  tcgtka'k  no? xg  yuke'di  xya.n'  onti'k- 
ha'ne  otu '  xa,  for  that  reason  it  has 
happened  that  whenever  dogs  have 
chased  rabbits  they  have  found  a 
bear  and  (men)  have  shot  him  (2: 
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30,  31).  The  final  k  in  tcUkak  marks  the 
object,  tcetkahi'  (=tcetka-\-ahi) ,  a  rab¬ 
bit  skin.  tcitkahi '  utuxpd,  a  rabbit-skin 
robe,  tc&tka  san/,  a  white  rabbit.  TcH- 
kana',  the  Rabbit,  a  mythical  hero  of 
the  Biloxi;  subject  of  action,  Tce'tka- 
nadi'  (1:  3,  18;  2:  4,  5,  6,  30);  TcS't- 
kana'di  (2:  21,  26);  object  of  action, 
Tc<Ytkana'kan  (2:  24,  26,  27).  Tdt- 
kana'  kunb%n/  unoxe '  ha'nde  on'xa,  it 
used  to  be  that  the  Rabbit  lived  with 
his  grandmother.  Tcttkana'  kunkun' 
k1.nonpa/  ti'  xyapka'  kti'handon '  Uuxa', 
it  is  said  (but  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  true)  that  a  long  time  ago  the 
Rabbit  lived  in  a  lodge  with  his  grand' 
mother  (3:  1;  28:  19). — tcStkohi'  (  — tcet - 
ka-\-xohif),  “the  old  or  big  rabbit,” 
the  sheep.  tcetko'ahi'  (= tcetkohi-j-ahi )f 
a  sheepskin,  tcetko'x  ahi'  ( obtained  by 
Gatschet)  is  the  better  form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analogy,  as  words  ending  in  hi 
usually  change  that  ending  to  x  in  con¬ 
tractions.  tcdtkoxo'ihin' ,  wool.  tcUko- 
hin'doxpY,  woolen  cloth.  (Also  16:  2, 
5,  13;  20  :  46;  28:  19.) 

tc6/tka,  a  dead  tree  (2 1 : 22 ) . — ayan/  tce't- 
kasaA,  tree  with  the  bark  peeled  off 
(21:  19,  25). 

tci,  or  tci'di,  du.  and  pi.  of  toho;  the  two 
reclining  objects. — tcitu ',  they  lie  down. 
an'ya  nonpa'  tci '  ha' maid  nkyehon'ni ,  I 
know  the  two  reclining  men.  tci '  him- 
ki',  said  of  two  or  more  animals  (not 
human  beings)  or  inanimate  objects  in 
a  horizontal  attitude.  nonpa '  tci'  him- 
ki',  two  (books)  lie  in  a  pile,  or  two 
(animals)  are  reclining,  da' ni  tci '  him. 
ki',  three  (books)  lie  in  a  pile,  or,  three 
(animals)  are  reclining,  tci,  to  lie 
(31:  5).  utci ' ,  they  lie  in  it  (8:  5). 
ti  tci  nanki',  ti  tci  nank,  they  sit  (?)  in 
the  house  (19:  21).  tcix  hide',  lay 
them  all  along!  (26:  28,  30).  tci  kide' 
lay  them  all  along!  (26  :  33).  tcltcU 
kide,  they  lay  down  all  along  (28:  241 ) 
tcitcitu,  they  lay  down  all  along  (28:  242). 
k-dtcko,  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  (7:  3). 
(Also  p.  117:  8,  14;  p.  119:  8,  13; 
p.  120:  5,  7,  9.  amotci  hayi,  “  field- 
dwells-in-always,”  the  solidago  weed. 
a^ya  tci'di  ama'nki  la'yehtin'ni,  do  you 
know  (all)  the  reclining  men?  toho' xk 
nonpa'  tci'di  a'manki '  ko  toxka '  xe 


(w.  sp.),  the  two  walking  horses 
are  gray,  toho'xk  tci'di  a'manki '  ko 
siXpi'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  walking  horses 
are  (all)  black.  anse'p  nonpa'  hama' 
tci'di  a'manki'  ko  inkta',  the  two  axes 
lying  on  the  ground  are  mine,  anse'p 
tci'di  a'manki'  ko  pa'na  inkta',  all  the 
axes  lying  (on  the  ground,  etc.)  are 
mine,  anse'p  tci'di  ki'naxadi'  pa'na 
inkta',  all  the  scattered  axes  lying 
down  are  mine. 

tci,  to  give  up,  surrender. — kitci'  (they) 
did  not  wish  to  give  it  up  (27:  4). 
ki'tci  (he)  did  not  wish  to  give  her  up 
(26:  35).  nkiyu'hkiyan  xki'tci,  I  am 
unwilling  to  give  up  my  daughter  (p. 
159:  5).  ( Also  p.  159:  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13.) 

tclda',  a  scar. — tdstclda'  to  be  scarred 
(i'tdstci'da,  ntci'stcida). 

tclda/gayi/,  the  kingfisher. 

tcUdiki,  tcUdlke,  tcldlke7,  tcUdlka, 
what?  why?  wherefore?  how?  which? 
(probably  same  stem  as  tc  in  tc(ana), 
tcina,  etc.). — toho'xk  tci'diki  a'nde  ita' 
(horse  which  moves  your),  or  toho'xk 
tci'diki  a'nde  ko'  a'yindi'ta ,  which  is 
your  horse?  aya'ki  tci' dike,  what  kin 
are  you  two?  kihd'ki  tci'diki  yuke'di, 
what  kin  are  they  two?  icl'dlke  andede', 
which  of  the  two  (7:  4).  tcl'dlke' 
yankuMdiln'ni,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me?  tcidike'  kadeni',  why  does  it  not 
burn?  tcidike'  e'tikayon',  why  do  you 
act  thus?  (3:  10).  tci'dl'ke  mankiyan ' 
Unna'xe  te',  I  wish  to  hear  how  he  is. 
tcl'dlke  hi' mankiyan'  unna'xe  id ,  I  wish 
to  hear  how  you  (sing.)  are  (4:  1,  2). 
tcl'dlke  rnanktu'  unna'xe  te',  I  wish  to 
hear  how  they  are.  tcl'dlke  hi'manktu' 
Unna'xe  te',  I  wish  to  hear  how  you 
(pi. )  are.  tcl'dika  i'wahe'di,  why  did  you 
cry  out?  Ans.,  nkinske '  nixki ',  because 
I  was  scared.— tddi'kikan',  tcidi'kakan', 
why?  wherefore?  tddi'kikan'  e'takayon'- 
ni,  why  have  you  done  thus?  (3:  20). 
tcidi'kakan'  ka'padiya'nkeni',  why  have 
you  not  paid  me? — tcldi'kike'di,  why? 
(Also  9:  3;  10:  9,  10;  11:  3;  14:  17, 
21;  15:  3;  16:  1;  18:  9;  20:  18,  19, 
22,  27;  21:  17;  23:  2;  27:  21;  28:  4, 
5,  68;  p.  150:  3,  4.) 

tcl/dlkfina/,  said  to  be  the  name  of  the 
smallest  bird  in  Louisiana,  smaller  than 
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the  humming  bird;  also  used  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  name,  signifying  “old  but  small” 
(28:  146,  156,  164,  165,  169,  178,  182, 
203,  204;  31:  14,  24). 
tcld5nna/. — Atix  tddonna/,  Rapides,  La. 
(the  town  so  called). 

tcldutka  or  tcltutka',  glittering,  shin¬ 
ing.  By  metathesis,  this  becomes 
tcutitka,  which  also  means  “silk  cloth” 
(though  the  same  word). — hauni  td- 
tiitka ,  “they  dangle  and  shine,  ”  silver 
earrings. — tdduftkaye',  to  make  glitter 
by  rubbing,  as  a  gun  barrel  ( ahksaf 
tdduftkaye '  anksaf  tddu' tkahaye' ,  anksa ' 
tddiiftkahtinke'). 
tcika/,  a  flying  squirrel, 
tcin. — tcinanki',  the  knees  (8:  28).  tci'- 
nankiyaP',  the  knees  of  one  person,  etc. 
tdnanta '  waxehe ' ,  the  patella  or  knee- 
pan.  tcindi '  or  tcindiyan,  the  hips. 
i'tdndi  or  itcindiyan,  your  hips,  tdnda- 
ho'ya,  the  hip  bones  ( Bk. ) .  donhi'  tcin- 
dahc/ya,  look  at  his  hip  bones  (Bk.). 
tclna. — tdnahiye ',  to  swing  another  (tct- 
na'hihaye ',  tdna'hihunke' )  (cf.  xoxo). 
tcUna,  that  many  (cf.  tc,  and  tddike). — 
td'na  yi'nki,  a  very  few  (2:  18).  tcl'- 
nahiHa,  go  fast  (male  to  male)  (17: 22; 
28: 215).  tcina '  yuke'di  ko  eti'ke,  (there 
are)  as  many  as  (said  of  living  things). — 
tdna'ni,  tdnani ',  (1)  how  much?  how 
many?  anya'  tdna'ni  yuke'di,  how  many 
men  are  there?  tohoxka '  ko  tdna'ni 
yuke'di,  bow  many  horses  are  there? 
ati'  tdna'ni,  how  many  houses  are  there? 
ayan '  tdna'ni,  how  many  trees  are 
there?  kcixka '  ko  tdna'ni  yuke'di,  how7 
many  hogs  are  there?  tcina'n  yukef 
nkyl'honni' ,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
(there  are).  toho'xk  tdna'ni  yuke' 
nkyVhonni' ,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
horses  there  are.  ayan'  tdna'ni  nkye'- 
honni',  I  do  not  know  how  many  trees 
there  are.  tdna'ni  ko  eti'ke,  as  many 
as  (used  after  names  of  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects).  Tanyan'  hanya '  tdna'ni  ko'  Tan- 
yi'nkiyan  hanya'  ef  kuna' tuni',  there  are 
not  as  many  people  in  Lecompteas  there 
are  in  Alexandria,  tdna'ni  nedi '  ko  uki'- 
kinge  {—ukikinge  yukedi),  (there  are) 
half  as  many  (animate  objects). — (2) 
some.  anya'  tdna'ni,  some  men.  tcu'fiki 
tdna'ni,  some  dogs,  ayan'  tdna'ni,  some 
trees,  ha' pi  tdna'ni,  some  leaves. — 


Tdnaha'yina,  Ancient  of  W rens  (3 1 :  35). 
tdno'hedi',  ‘  ‘  it  makes  much  noise,  ”  the 
wn’en.  ( Also  14:  18;  19:  15;  20:  34; 
24:  7;  p.  122:3,  4,  5,  6,  7.) 
tclnase. — tdna'sedi',  to  make  the  rattling 
sound  heard  when  a  chain  is  dragged 
( tdna'shayedi ',  tdna's  hahkedi')  (8:  25) 
(cf.  sahe'). — tdna'seye',  to  make  a  chain 
rattle  by  dragging  it,  etc.  [tdna' sehay'ef , 
tdna'sehanke'). 

tcI/pana/kono/,  tclpanokano,  or  tci/- 
pana'kono,  a  whippoorwill. 
tcFse,  the  sound  heard  in  warm  weather 
when  one  hits  a  tree  (cf.  sahe) . — tdsedi', 
to  make  the  sound  “ici'se,”  which  is 
heard  when  one  strikes  a  tree  during 
warm  weather,  when  the  sap  is  flow¬ 
ing  (td' say edi',  td'shankedi ') . — tdstd'se, 
said  of  the  hissing  sound  of  escaping 
steam  or  the  sizzling  sound  of  wret  wrood 
or  of  meat  that  is  frying  before  a  fire. 
tcltcaki/  or  tcKtcki',  hard  (cf.  tdtceki'). — 
aHdtcki',  gravel. 

tcitcekB,  a  terrapin,  turtle  (cf.  tdtca- 
ki'). — tdtcefk  nitani',  the  “big  turtle,” 
the  loggerhead  or  snapping  turtle  of 
Louisiana,  the  alligator  turtle,  tdtcefk 
xuhi',  “stinking  turtle,”  a  species  of  tur¬ 
tle.  tdtcefk  waxka',  the  soft-shelled 
turtle. 

tcltcki. — dutdtcbf,  to  wring  out,  as  wet 
clothing;  to  squeeze  (28:  67)  (W. 
sutckink,  Tci.  lutckink).  son'pxi  dutdtcJci', 
to  knead  dough  ( i'dutdtcki ',  ndu '• 
tdtcki'). 

tcItciUtka  or  tcltcutka'. — anahin'  td- 
tcutka',  to  have  the  hair  bristle  up. 
nka'nahin  tcltcutka',  my  hair  bristles 
up,  stands  on  end.  tcakef  tdtcfi'tka,  to 
spread  the  fingers,  dnktca'ke  tcUcu'tka, 
I  spread  my  fingers  (as  in  playing  a 
piano). 

tci'wa,  difficult,  difficulty;  trouble;  trou¬ 
blesome. — tci'waxti'  ndon'xt  on,  we  have 
seen  great  trouble  (in  the  past)  (5:  9). 
tciwa'yata' ,  do  your  best  (male  to  male) 
(17:  21).  tci'waxtiyata',  do  your  very 
best  (male  to  male)  (17:  22). 
tciwF  or  tci'wiya11,  the  intestines. — tdwi' 
ml  ska',  the  small  intestines;  td'rd  nir 
t.a'ni,  the  large  intestines, 
tciya. — tci'ya  xu'hu,  rancid  (cf.  xyuhv. ) . 
tcin. — atdn'ni,  grease.  atdn'ni  pxtidi', 
to  rub  grease  on  an  object,  to  grease  it 
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(atcin'ni  i'pxudi',  atcin'ni  d'hkpxudi'; 
atcin'ni  pxutu',  atcin'ni  i' pxutu' ,  atcin'ni 
ii'hkpxiitu').  wak  tas  atct^ni,  “milk 
grease,”  butter,  kax  atcin'ni,  “bee 
grease,”  honey.  Icin' cti,  very  fat  (26: 
50,  86).  tcin'tu,  they  are  fat  (28:  249). 
atcWni  pi'hi  ayudi ',  “grease  smells- 
good  tree,  ’  ’  a  slippery  elm  tree,  atcin'¬ 
ni  pt<faskun',  “grease  bread,”  batter 
cakes.  atcin'txa  (=atdnni-\-txa),  “only 
grease,”  to  be  greasy  ( aya'tciHxa ', 
nka'tcintxa ';  atcin'txatu' ,  aya'tciMxatu', 
nka'tcintxalu').  tcln'tdtconni  (Bk.)  or 
tdntconni '  (Bj.,  M.),  soap.  {Also  23:  2; 
28:  251.) 

tcin,  cover. — tdn  to'hii,  blue  cover  (14: 
24). — ktcihin,  a  cover  or  coverlet  for  a 
bed.  ktcihin'  ma'nte  deytf,  to  throw 
aside  the  cover  ( ktcihin  ma'nte  de'hayd, 
ktcihin  ma'nte  de'hihkd). — ktdhonyc',  to 
put  a  cover  on  him  ( a'ktdhon'hayd , 
a'ktdhon'himkd).  a'ktdhon'nya  dande', 
I  will  put  the  cover  on  you  (sing:). 
a'ktcihon'hiyahka' ,  put  the  cover  on 
me!  ( Also  14:  24,  25,  29.) 

tcinpon/  or  tcinponyan,  the  navel  (cf.  in- 
tdnpon'). 

tckane/,  nine. 

tckan/ni,  his  or  her  sister-in-law,  in¬ 
cluding  his  real  or  potential  brother’s 
wife,  his  wife’s  real  or  potential  sister; 
her  husband’s  real  or  potential  sister 
( yatckan' niyan' ,  imktckan'niyan' ;  voc., 
tckanni'). 

tckanti/,  mashed,  crushed,  as  fruit,  etc. — 
dutckan'ti,  to  mash  fruit,  etc.,  in  the 
hands  (i' dutckan'ti,  ndutckan'ti) . — du'- 
Mctckan'ti,  to  mash  fruit,  etc.,  by  sitting 
on  it  or  by  hitting  {i'dukutckan'ti,  ndu'- 
khtckan'ti).—natckan'ti,  to  mash,  as 
fruit,  by  kicking  or  treading  on  ( i'natc - 
kan'ti,  finna' tckaWi) . 

tcke,  to  tie  (?). — dukutckii ,  to  tie  any  ob¬ 
ject  ( i'dxikutcW ,  ndu'kutckd)  (1: 15;  28: 
191).  yi'dukutcW,  he  tied  you.  ya'n- 
dukidckl',  he  tied  me.  hiya'ndukutckd , 
you  tied  me.  dukidcke '  xwil'dike'di, 
to  tie  an  object  loosely,  dukidcke' 
sanhan'xtiye,  to  tie  an  object  tightly 
{i' dukidcke'  sanhan' xtihaye' ,  ndu'kidcW 
sanha/n'xtihlinJce').  ndu'kutcke  ne'di,  I 
am  (standing)  tying  it  (8:  3;  28:  24). 
kidh'MdcW  {=Mdu'kutcke),  to  tie  an 
object  for  another  ( ya'kldtikiitcke ' , 
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a' xkldiikMcke') .  toho'xk  si  kldf/kidcke' , 
to  hopple  a  horse,  klda'katcke,  (she) 
tied  it  for  her  (26:  37).  kukidatckdye, 
he  tied  them  together  for  her  (28: 
179). 

tcke. — in'ditckedehi '  or  ixntcke'dehi',  rib¬ 
bon.  —tcke'nikonni' ,  an  ornament  made 
of  beads  and  yarn,  formerly  worn  by 
Biloxi  men.  This  ornament  was  tied 
to  the  scalp  lock.  Mrs.  Bankston 
Johnson  had  one  in  February,  1892; 
but,  as  it  had  belonged  to  her  father, 
she  would  not  sell  it. 

tcko.—  tckoki'  or  tckuki',  lame;  to  be  lame, 
to  limp  {i' tckoki,  id hkidckoki').  to'han- 
akan '  an'xti  tcko'ki  ndon'hon ,  I  did  see 
a  lame  woman  yesterday. 

tcku. — apa'tckuni',  corn  dumplings  (per¬ 
haps  from  paska,  bread ) . 

tckuye/,  sweet. — tclku'yixti',  very  sweet 
(22:  10).  ko  tcku'ye,  “sweet  gourd,” 
watermelon. — waxtcku'ye,  sugar,  wax- 
tcku'ye  udi'  or  watcku'ye  udi',  sugar 
cane,  waxtcku'yi  wihi ' ,  molasses,  wa¬ 
tcku'ye  ati',  “sugar  house,”  a  sugar 
refinery,  watcku'ye  hudi '  amdn'ya,  a 
sugar  field,  ate /  watcku'ye,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes. 

tcodo11,  to  mourn. — a'tcodoHa  hande 
onni',  she  was  mourning  for  him  in 
the  past  f  13:  2).  aHcodon',  a  widower 
(one  who  mourns  for  the  dead). 
a'xti  antcodon',  a  widow. 

tcoTia,  a  prostitute. 

tcohi/,  a  cold. 

tcoka',  a  piece  broken  out  at  the  top 
(26:  15). 

tco^ana11,  when?  (cf.  tcak).-tan- 
yi'nkiyan  tco'kanan  ef  yan  kayu'di,  when 
did  you  come  from  Cheneyville  (or 
Lecompte)? 

tco/on,  to  take  up. — itco'onni,  you  took  it 
up.  uhktco' onni,  I  took  it  up.  utco'- 
oHu',  they  took  it  up.  utco'onni,  he 
took  it;  up  (6:  10). 

tcon. — natcon',  to  plait  {i'natcon,  {inna'tcon; 
natcoHu',  i'natcoHu',  hnna'tcontu'). 
axo'k  dutca'ti  natcon'  nk0n'  nkon  nda'sk 
n,kon',  I  make  baskets  and  mats  out  of 
split  cane  (Bj.,  M.)*. 

tconditi/,  the  membrum  virile. — wak 
tcontklitsi,  castrated  cattle. 

teonkteona,  a  mythic  hawk  (20:  3, 
37,  41). 
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tcpan,  tcRpan  (8:  30),  old,  decayed  (see 
xohi',  tc).  ( Also  14:  25;  22:  12;  26: 
11,  24,  73.) 

tcpe. — in'tcpi,  to  laugh  at  him  (ayWtcpe, 
nkP'tcpi) .  innyi'tcpe,  I  laugh  at  you  (cf . 
xa). — ki'intcpe,  to  laugh  at  it  for  him 
(i.  e.,  at  his  mistake);  they  laugh  at 
each  other  ( yaki'iHcpe ,  axki'iHcpi). — 
kiHcpini ',  not  to  laugh  at  him  ( kayin/ - 
tcpini',  nkin' tcpini').  ( Also  17:  10,  14; 
19:  13;  29:  12.) 

tcpu'xi,  tcpuxwi,  tcipu'xi,  a  blanket. — 
tcpu'xi  dunini',  to  fold  or  roll  a  blanket 
several  times.  (14:  24,  29;  22:  12.) 

tcti,  red. — hap  tcti '  a  red  leaf;  ha' p  tctitu ', 
red  leaves,  ti  rie'  ko  tcti'  xe  (w.  sp.), 
the  house  is  red.  toho'xk  xe'he  ne'  ko 
tcti '  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  sitting  horse  is 
red.  tolio'xk  ia'ni  a'manki'  ko  tcti'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  two  sitting  horses  are 
red.  toho'xk  ta'ani  a'manki '  ko  tcti'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  sitting  horses  are  (all) 
red.  ma'sa  u'tsanxti '  tcti'  on'ni,  to  make 
iron  red  hot.  tctixti', 1  ‘  very  red,  ’  ’  deep 
red. — tcldiye',  to  redden  ( tcldihaye ', 
tcidihuhke ') .  Waka  tcldiye  hintcltciya 
ti  o^ya™,  “Place-where-the-man-who 
reddened-rawhides-used-to-live,”  Bis¬ 
marck,  La.  tcu't  ada'san,  pink,  tcu't 
sidi',  “red  yellow,”  light  red.  tcu't 
stipka'  or  tout  sitpka,  “red,  somewhat 
black,”  dark  red,  blood  red. — tcuiki', 
reddish,  tciitka '  ( =tcuti-\-ka )  or  tout 
kutki',  “a  sort  of  red,”  lilac,  purple. 
tcu'tka  san' ',  “between  red  and  white,” 
pink,  kudeska  atcutka,  a  red  bird. — 
kutcu'xni ,  (he)  was  not  red  (31:  40). 
( Also  21:  28;  31:  41.) 

tcu,  or  tcudi,  to  put,  to  plant  ( i'tcu , 
ntcu'). — ptcato'  ntcu'  nonpa',  I  put  the 
cotton  in  two  places,  ptqato'  ntcu '  dani', 
I  put  the  cotton  in  three  places.  ayaP ' 
dan'xku  tcu',  “  wood  take  and  be  return¬ 
ing  put  on  the  fire,”  to  go  to  get  fire¬ 
wood  (sic).  a'yaP  tcudi',  to  put  wood 
on  the  fire,  she  puts  wood  on  the  fire. 
da' niyaP'  tcudi' ,  to  lay  the  third  (book) 
on  a  pile,  aye'ki  i inktcu'di ,  I  planted 
corn  (5:  3).  tcude',  (he)  threw  them 
down  (17:  8).  icu'di,  he  filled  (6:  16). 
tcu,  filled  (6:  16).  tcude'tu,  they 
abandoned  (26:  1).  atcu  (he)  threw 
it  on  him  (31:  29).  a'ntatcko'ye,  he 
placed  it  crosswise  ( with  the  end  toward 


him  [?])  (8:  8).  o  mlska  xa  utcidi, 
“  fish-small-box-they-are-put-in,”  sar¬ 
dines.  —  ayan  tcuka,  firewood.  —  kl- 
tcu'di,  to  put  it  down  for  another,  to 
put  down  a  number  of  small  objects 
for  another.  Tc&tkana '  kltcu'di,  he 
(the  Bear)  put  down  (the  young 
canes)  for  (=before)  the  Babbit  (2: 
19). — tcu  dt/di,  to  sow  or  plant,  as  seed. 
soPpxo^ni  tcu'  defdi,  to  sow  wheat.  son- 
pxon'niHinktcu'  de'di,  I  sowed  wheat  (5: 
3). — atcu'dedi',  to  put  a  number  of 
small  objects,  as  grains  of  rice,  ears  or 
grains  of  corn,  seeds,  etc.,  on  something 
(aya'tcudedi',  nka' tcudedi' ;  atcu'detu', 
aya'tcudetu',  nka'tcudetu').  atcude '  he- 
dan',  he  has  finished  putting  them  on 
it.  nka'tcude'  hedaP' ,  I  have  finished 
putting  them  on  it.  atcuda '  dande',  he 
will  put  them  on  it  ( aya'tcuda '  dande', 
nka'tcuda'  dande'). — tcudi'  tcu'ti  tcude¬ 
di',  to  scatter,  to  sow  broadcast  ( tcudi ' 
i'tcuti  tcudedi',  tcudi'  uHcu'ti  tcudedi'; 
pi.,  tcudi'  tcu'ti  tcudetu',  tcudi'  i'tcuti 
tcudetu',  tcudi'  HP  tcu'ti  tcudetu'). — ha' 
utcudi ',  to  plant  (ha'  yutcudi ',  ha'  nku'- 
tcudi';  ha'  utcutu',  ha'  yu'tcutu',  ha' 
nku'tcutu').  ha'  utcudi  xyaP ',  he  must 
plant  it.  ha'  utcu'  pi'hedi'din,  he  ought 
to  plant  it.  ato'  utcu' di,  to  plant  po¬ 
tatoes.  ato'  utcutu',  they  planted  pota¬ 
toes  (1:  1).  kltcutu',  they  planted  it 
again  (1:  2). — tcudedi',  to  spill  a  liquid, 
etc.  ( itcu'de ,  ntcu'de).  uxttiki'  tcudedi', 
to  push  a  vessel,  making  it  spill  its 
contents.  ( Also  10:  24,  33;  14:  18; 
19:  1,  16;  21:  33;  23:  1,  9;  26:  19, 
89;  p.  143  :  25,  26.) 

tcue. — ki'tcueye',  to  lend  an  object  to 
another  (kitcue'haye',  kitcue'hiihke'  ; 
kitcue'yetu',  kitcue'hayetu' ,  kitcue'hUhke- 
lu ') .  kitcue'hinye' ,  I  lend  it  to  you. 

kitcue'yanke' ,  he  lends  it  to  me.  kitcue'- 
hiyahke',  you  lend  it  to  me.  kitcue'ya 
dande',  he  will  lend  it  to  him.  kitcue'- 
haya  da'nde,  will  you  lend  it  to  him? 
kitcue'hunka  dande',  I  will  lend  it  to 
him.  kitcue'hinya  dande',  I  will  lend  it 
to  you.  kitcue'yailka',  lend  it  to  me! 
(A /so  12:  2.) — k'Ciki'tcue'yeni ',  not  to 
lend  it  to  him  ( ktiki'tcue'hayini ',  ktiki'- 
tcue'himkeni' ) .  k&ki'tcuehP'yeni'  dande' , 
I  will  not  lend  it  to  you.  Mki'tcue'- 
hdhkeni'  dande',  he  will  not  lend  it  to 
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me.  k'Aki'tcue'hiyahkeni '  da'nde ,  will 
you  not  lend  it  to  me? 

% 

tcukdexyi',  a  handkerchief;  a  cap. — 
tcdkdexyi'  nitani',  or,  tcukde'xyi  nita'ni, 
a  “big  handkerchief,”  a  shawl. 

tcukonni/. — yanxtd  tcukonni,  diaphragm. 

tcumukU  ( Bk. ) ,  tcemuk  ( Bj . ,  M. ) ,  tcu'- 
mux  (20: 47),  generic,  a  mouse;  mice. — 
tcemu'k  adcxxke',  the  mouse  makes  a 
gnawing  or  grating  sound  by  biting 
wood,  etc.  tcemu'k  katiti',  the  mouse  is 
eating  (sic).  (See  ti.)  tad' mink  scin/,  a 
white  mouse  (Bk. ). 

tcup. — tcutcapi,  or  tutca'pyi,  slippery. 
natchpY  (her)  foot  slipped  (28:120). 
dutcu'p,  she  missed  it  (28: 248).  tcdtcci- 
pi'xti  txitca'pyixti' ,  very  or  too  slippery. 
tc&tcapi' xti  kan/  ndutcpi',  as  it  was  very 
slippery,  I  could  not  hold  it,  or,  it  was 
too  slippery  for  me  to  hold. — tutca '- 
pyixtiye',  to  make  very  slippery  (thtca'- 
pyixtihaye ' ,  tutca' pyixtihihke') .  —  da¬ 

ted' p,  to  miss  with  the  mouth,  lips, 
teeth,  etc.  (  i' da  tcup,  ndatcu'p).  da- 
tch'p  kan  taho',  it  falls  because  he  lets  it 
slip  from  his  mouth. — clatcpi ' ,  to  miss 
an  object  in  grasping  after  it,  or,  in 
reaching  out  to  an  object;  to  miss  with 
the  mouth,  lips,  teeth,  etc.  ( —datcup) 
( i'datepi ,  ndatepi'). — dutepi',  dutcu'p, 
to  miss,  as  in  trying  to  catch  a  ball 
(i' dutepi,  ndutcpx') .  tcdtcapi'xti  kan' ndu¬ 
tcpx',  as  it  is  too  slippery,  I  could  not 
hold  it.  duted'p  kan  taho',  as  it  slips 
from  his  grasp  it  falls,  i'dutcd'p  kan 
taho',  it  fell  because  it  slipped  from 
your  grasp,  ndutch'p  kan  taho',  it  fell 
because  it  slipped  from  my  grasp. 
dutch'p  kta'ho,  to  let  meat  or  bread 
drop. — natepi',  to  let  the  foot  slip 
(i'natcpi,  unna'tcpi) . — a'natcpi,  to  kick 
at  an  object  and  miss  it  (aya'natcpi' , 
nka'natcpi'). — dukutepi',  to  miss  in 
pushing  or  punching;  to  let  a  knife  or 
an  ax  slip  by  the  object  without  hitting 
or  cutting  it.  tcu'hki  kte '  dukutepi',  to 
miss  a  dog  in  trying  to  hit  him  (i' duku¬ 
tepi',  ndu'kixtcpi').  spdeld '  dukutepi', 
the  knife  slipped. — putepi',  given  as  a 
synonym  of  dukixtepi,  to  fail  in  pushing 
or  punching,  tcu'hki  dase '  putepi',  the 
dog  missed  (his  aim)  in  trying  to  tear 
with  his  teeth,  tcu'hki  ktef  piitcpi' ,  to 
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miss  the  dog  in  trying  to  hit  him 
(i' putepi,  hhkputcpx') .  ihkoxva '  putepi' 
taho',  it  slipped  off  of  its  own  accord,, 
as  a  belt  from  a  wheel,  and  fell. — 
kxdutcpi',  to  drop  another’s  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  hand  (y  a' kxdutcpx' , 
a'xkldutcpi') .  i'kxdutcpi',  he  dropped 
your  property  from  his  hand,  x'hkx- 
dutepi '  te  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to  drop 
your  property  from  my  hand,  yan'xkx- 
dutepi',  he  dropped  my  property,  hi- 
yan'xkxdutcpi' ,  thou  (you)  dropped  my 
property,  kldu' icpini' ,  not  to  drop 
another’s  property  from  the  hand(?) . — 
teke,  to  slip  off  the  helve,  as  an  ax 
sometimes  does.  (Also  20a68;  26:  29; 
p.  153:  33.) 

tctipan/. — dutalpan'  (she)  dipped  it  up 
with  the  hand  (26:  47). 
tcuu. — tcu'uxti,  very  old  (28:  185). 
tcuu. — tcu'uxti,  very  fast  (28:  219). 
tcuwa/,  in  what  place?  where  is  it? — 
tanyan'  xan'  ko  tcuxva',  where  is  the  vil¬ 
lage?  (Also  18:  11;  p.  121:  11.) 
tcuwa/hana/,  a  cedar, 
tcu/nki  or  tcunki7,  a  dog. — tcu'hki  dase' 
phtepi',  the  dog  missed  (his  aim)  in 
trying  to  tear  an  object  with  his  teeth. 
tcu'hki  kte'  putepi',  or  tcu'hki  kief  dixk- 
tepi',  he  failed  to  hit  the  dog.  pu'he- 
ki'kan  tcu'hki,  she  blew  the  horn  for  the 
dog  to  come,  pu'heaxki'daha '  tcu'hki, 
I  blow  the  horn  for  the  dogs  to  come. 
tcu'hki  sonsa ',  one  dog,  a  dog.  tcu'hki 
nonpa'  two  dogs,  tcu'hki  na'tcka,  a  few 
dogs,  tcu'hki  yi'hi,  many  dogs,  tcu'hki 
panan',  all  the  dogs,  tcu'hki  tclna'ni, 
some  dogs,  tcu'hki  ma'hki  a'duse,  that 
(reclining)  dog  bites,  tcu'hki  ma'hkde 
ka'duseni',  this  (reclining)  dog  does 
not  bite.  tcu'hki  ihkta' ,  my  dog. 
tcu'hki ihkta'k  a' ride,  “dog  my  moves,” 
I  have  a  dog.  tcu'hki  ihkta'k  nahki', 
“dog  my  sits,”  I  have  a  dog.  tcu'hki 
ihkta'k  yuke'di,  “dog  my  tliey-move,” 
I  have  dogs,  tcu'hki  i'tak  a'nde  or 
tcu'hki  i'tak  nahki',  you  have  a  dog. 
tcu'hki '  ktak  a'nde  or  tcu'nki  kta'k 
nahki' ,  he  or  she  has  a  dog.  tcu'nki  ne 
ka'ta,  whose  dog  is  this?  tcu'hki  ne 
Tca'Xeta',  that  is  Charlie’ s  dog.  tcu'hki 
ne  Djlvita',  that  is  Jim’s  dog.  tcu'hki 
teya.n' xkiye,  he  killed  a  dog  for  me  (my 
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dog),  tcu'hk  ihkta'  te'ye,  he  killed  my 
dog.  tcu'hk  xnkta'  te'xkitu',  my  dog 
has  been  killed,  tcuhki'  ita '  te'yZ  (dog 
your  he-killed),  or  tcu'nki  tehi'kiyZ  (dog 
l^e-killed-for-you),  he  killed  your  dog. 
Djim  tcu'nki  kta  te'ye,  he  killed  Jim’s 
dog.  ( Also  2:  30;  11:  4,  6,  8;  26:  10; 
28:  30,  41,  42,  47,  49,  118,  121,  122, 
217.) 

Djim,  Jim,  as  in  name  of  James  Jackson, 
a  Biloxi  near  Lecompte,  La. — Latci '  ko 
Djim  kue'naska'ni  na ' ,  Charles  Prater 
is  not  as  large  as  Jim  Jackson.  Dji'm, 
tcu'nki  kta  tefyt,  he  killed  Jim’s  dog. 
(We  could  not  say,  “ Tcu'nki  Djimta' 
te'yiy — M.)  tcu'nki  ne  Djimta',  that  is 
Jim’s  dog. 

t!  interjection  of  denial,  doubt,  annoy¬ 
ance,  disappointment;  oh! — t!  siye'  xye, 
Oh!  what  a  lie!  t!  si'yewa'yt,  oh,  how 
untrue! 

ta. — ita' ,  a  deer.  Ita '  anyadi,  the  Deer 
people  or  clan  of  the  Biloxi  tribe. 
Ita '  odi'  to'xti  (lit.,  Deer  shoot).  1'ta 
hanyadi',  a  Deer  person.  Ita'yanya'di, 
are  you  a  Deer  person?  1'ta  nkan'yadi', 
I  am  a  Deer  person.  1'ta  hanyatu ',  they 
are  Deer  people.  lta'yanyatu' ,  you  are 
Deer  people.  Ita  nkan'yatu',  we  are 
Deer  people,  ta'  ahi',  or  tahi',  a  deer¬ 
skin  (4:  3)  (cf.  sika).  tahi '  utuxpe',  a 
deerskin  robe,  ta'hu  xxaxi',  “deerskin 
shoes,”  moccasins,  ta'lndoke'  (= ita  -j- 
indoke),  a  buck,  male  deer,  tayo', 
“deer  meat,”  venison.  (Also  17:  15, 
19,  23;  19:  8,  21;  22:  1,  6,  7,  8,  11,  13; 
23:  1,5,14,17,20,21;  26  :  50  ;  27:  3.) 

ta,  to  have.  — ita',  to  have  it,  her,  or  him 
( yita ' ,  nkita';  itatu',  yitatu',  nkilatu '). 
ita'daha',  to  have  them,  yita'daha', 
thou  hast  them,  nkita'  daha' ,  I  have 
them.  Bj.  and  M.  also  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  toho'xk  da'ni  yata',  he  has 
three  horses;  toho'xk  da'ni  ayita',  you 
have  three  horses.  anya'  akhds  ti'ta 
nefyaP,  “man  store  has  elsewhere,”  a 
storekeeper.  tada'on,  his  or  her  ani¬ 
mate  objects,  toho'xk  tada'on,  his 
horses.  sinto '  tada'on,  her  or  his  boys. 
tayan,  her,  his  (26:  90,91;  28:  118). 
in'xtuta'tu,  it  was  theirs  (27:  4). 
<ftaiu/i/a7l,theirhouse(28:  136).  ihkta', 
mine(p.  120: 1).  hkindi'hkta, itismine 


(28  :  226).  ayita',  you  have  them  (?). 
toho'xk  ayita '  i'kxsxne',  he  stole  your 
horse  from  you. — ita'  (=ayindita,  ayita), 
your,  yours;  it  is  yours  (p.  120:  3). 
anse'p  su'di  na'hki  ko  ita',  the  ax  head 
is  yours,  toho'xk  tci'diki  a'nde  ita ' 
(horse  which  moves  your),  which  is 
your  horse?  How  there  are  two  words, 
ita' ,  yours,  and  ita',  he  has  it,  was  not 
explained,  i'tada'o71,  thy  or  your  ani¬ 
mate  objects,  toho'xk  i'tada'on,  thy  or 
your  horses,  sfoto'  i'tada'o71,  thy  or 
your  boys,  i'tadalia '  (  — itadao n,  axyita- 
daon),  thy  or  your  (sing.)  living  ob¬ 
jects.  toho'xk  ama'hki  i'tadaha',  those 
are  your  horses,  i'tak,  your;  used  in 
forming  sentences  denoting  possession. 
tcu'nki  i'tak  a'nde,  “dog  your  moves,” 
and,  tcu'nki  i'tak  nahki' ,  “dog  your 
sits,”  i.  e.,  you  have  a  dog. — kta,  his, 
hers;  it  is  his  or  hers  (p.  120:  2,  4). 
anse'p  sin'hin  ne'  ko  kta',  the  standing 
ax  is  his.  akue'  na'hkiyan  kta',  that 
(object  hanging  up)  is  his  hat.  toho'xk 
ne  kta',  this  is  his  horse.  Sinto '  toho'xk 
kta  kisxne',  he  stole  “Boy’s”  (Bankston 
Johnson’s)  horse.  Djim  tcu'nki  kta' 
te'ye,  he  killed  Jim’s  dog.  ktak  (prob¬ 
ably  objective),  his,  or  her;  used  in 
forming  sentences  denoting  possession. 
tcu'nki  kta'k  a'nde,  dog  his  (or  her) 
moves,  and  tcxi'nki  kta'k  nanki',  dog  his 
(or  her)  sits,  i.  e.,  he  or  she  has  a  dog. 
kta'ni,  it  is  not  his  or  hers.  mikon'ni 
toho '  kta'ni,  the  hoe  is  not  hers.  (Also 
10:  4;  19:  1;  28:  229;  p.  120:  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12;  p,  164:  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29.) — yata';  toho'xk  da'ni  yata',  he 
has  three  horses  (given  by  Bj.  and  M. 
instead  of  toho'xk  da'ni  ita'daha'). 

ta. — duta'di;  ahksa'p  duta'di,  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  a  gun  (anksa'p  i' duta'di, 
ahksa'p  ndu'tadi ;  ahksa'p  dutatu', 

ahksa'p  i'dutatu,  ahksa'p  ndu'tatu). — 
yahka' dxikta  nan'ni,  it  might  mash  me 
(p.  159:  4)?. 

taha/nkona/,  a  yellow-eyed  duck  (Bj., 
M.),  the  summer  duck  (20:  52),  the 
squealer  duck  (26:  92). 

tahanni. — tahan'niyaxi' ,  his  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  sister’s  husband;  his  wife’s  real  or 
potential  brother  (xya'tahan'niyan'  or 
yatahaVf'ni  (28:  170),  h'hktahan'niyan 
(28:  156);  voc.,  tahaPni'). 
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tahi. — duktahi',  to  shake,  as  a  blanket, 
in  order  to  remove  the  dust  {¥ duktahi', 
nduktahi ';  duktaxtu ',  i'diiktaxtu',  ndukta- 
xtu/). 

tahi',  many  (8:  21)  (cf.  yi'hi). — ti'  tahi', 
“many  houses,”  a  plantation,  wax 
ta'hixti',  or,  wax  ta'xti,  to  have  many  cat¬ 
tle.  — ta'xti  ( = tahi-\-xti ) ,  many,  wax  ta'¬ 
xti  or  wax  ta'hixti',  to  have  many  cattle. 

taho'  or  toho,  to  fall. — dutch' p  lean  taho', 
it  falls  because  it  slips  from  his  grasp. 
dated' p  lean  taho',  it  falls  because  he  lets 
it  slip  from  his  mouth,  inkowa' putepi' 
taho',  it  slipped  off  of  its  own  accord, 
as  a  belt  from  a  wheel,  and  fell,  de'  ta¬ 
ho',  he  went  (flying  through  the  air?) 
and  fell  (on  his  feet? )  ( 1 : 21 ) .  ayuxo'tka 
taho',  a  fallen  hollow  tree  (7:  8).  ina 
ta'ho,  “the  sun  falls,”  sunset.  a'yan 
to'ho  nanke'di,  the  tree  fell,  a'yan  to'ho 
na'nki  hrina'xe,  I  heard  the  tree  fall. 
taho'  nekde',  he  lay  down  and  slept. 
aktaho '  nekde',  I  lay  down  and  slept. 
aktaho'  nekde '  psi,  I  lay  down  till  night. 
i'taho  sahi'xyZ,  you  lay  down  so  long. — 
atoho',  to  fall  on  an  object  {ay a' toho, 
nka'toho).  nya'toho,  I  fall  on  you,  or, 
I  throw  you  down,  yahka'toho' ,  he 
falls  on  me,  you  fall  on  me. — ktalio' 
{  =  k=kan  (when),  taho,  to  come  (fall) 
to  the  ground  (?)  ): — xtaho',  to  fall. 
{Also  10: 26;  17:4;  20:  38;  23:  8;  25:  7; 
26:  90;  28:  7,  120,  128,  154,  186,  214.) 

taini'. — maxi  taini ,  a  chicken’s  gizzard. 

taki  or  takiya11,  the  leg  above  the  knee; 
his  or  her  thighs  {i'taki{yan'),  ntaki'- 
{yan)  ). 

takoho11',  a  prairie. — Takoho n'  yihkiyan', 
“Small  Prairie,”  Avoyelles  Prairie, 
Louisiana. 

tako'tcl,  turning  somersaults.  (25:  7) 
{i'tako'tct,  {ihktako'tci,  tako'tctu,  etc.) — 
tako'tciye,  to  cause  him  to  turn  somer¬ 
saults,  or  to  turn  over  by  taking  hold 
of  his  legs  {tako'tcihaye,  tako'lclhanke) . 
tako'tcehi'ye,  did  he  cause  you  to  turn 
•  somersaults?  tako'tcZyafike' ,  I  cause  to 
turn  somersaults. 

tax. — ddkta'x,  (he)  scared  them  off 
(28:  31).  yan'xkldd'kta'x,  (he)  scares 
off  for  me  (28:  32). 

tax,  tux. — taxta'xwedi '  or  tuxtu'xwedi' , 
to  make  a  series  of  hollow  or  drumming 
sounds  ( taxta'xweha'yedi' ,  taxla'xweha'n- 


kedi'). — tata'xMi',  ani '  tata'xldi' ,  the 
gentle  patter  of  rain. — to'xtuxedi ',  to 
make  the  sound  heard  when  one  hits 
on  a  board  with  the  end  of  a  pencil, 
etc.  {to'xtuxaye'di,  to' xtuxhanke' di) . — 
tdda'xedi',  to  make  the  sound  heard 
when  a  horse  walks  on  hard  but  un¬ 
frozen  ground,  e'taxkiye '  (8:  29). 

taxoxka'  or  ta'xoxkaya11,  his  or  her 
ribs;  a  rib  {i'taxoxka{yan),  nta'xoxka'- 
{yan)). 

taxpa'. — taxpa'  ptqasi',  the  wood  duck 
or  summer  duck,  the  Aix  sponsa.  “It 
has  white  and  black  stripes  on  its 
crest;  white  and  gray  feathers  are  on 
the  body,  which  is  small.”  ptqasi 
means  “flat.” 

taxpadi'  or  taxpadiya11,  the  temples  of 

any  one  {i'taxpadi'{yan),  nta'xpadi'- 

( yan ))■ 

ta/ma,  a  beaver. — tamahi '  {=tama-\-ahi), 
a  beaver  skin. 

taml,  to  work,  to  busy  oneself. — ata'- 
mini,  to  work  (1:  1)  {aya'tamini,  nka '- 
tamini;  ata'mitu',  aya'tamitu',  nka'ta- 
rriUtu ' ,  or,  better,  nka'uti).  yanka'wati' 
kike',  nkata'mmi,  I  work  although  I 
am  sick,  atamini  inkxwi,  he  always 
works,  nkatamini  inkxwi,  I  always 
work,  yata'mitu'  kikine'pixti'  nlanthe' 
etankon',  I  like  your  working  (for  your¬ 
selves),  so  I  am  working  too  (5:  2). 
yata'mitu',  you  work  for  yourselves 
(5:  2).  — ta'minonni',  to  dress  himself 
or  herself  {hita'minonni',  nkata'minon- 
ni').  ita'mini,  he  was  dressed  in  (30:  3) . 
ita'mmo'ye,  she  dressedher(26:  36,  37). 
{Also  9:  7,  15;  p.  166:  18,  19,  20.) 

tamoki',  a  worm,  worms. 

tando',  her  younger  brother  {i'tando, 
u'hktando';  tandotu',  i'tandotu',  d'nk- 
tandotu').  — tando'  a'kayaP,  her  youngest 
brother,  ta'ndo  aka',  her  real  or  po¬ 
tential  younger  brother,  including  her 
father’s  brother’s  son,  if  younger  than 
she  {yita'ndo  aka',  hhkta'ndo  aka';  voc., 
tando'  aka').— ta'ndo  noxti',  her  real  or 
potential  elder  brother,  including  her 
father’s  brother’s  son,  if  older  than 
she  {yita'ndo  noxti',  hnkta'ndo  noxti'; 
voc.,  tando' noxti').  {Also  13: 1;  26:  6, 
8,  37,  73,  77;  28:  224,  233,  237.) 

Ta'neks  (in  composition),  Biloxi. — 
Ta'neks  a^yato'  (Bj.,  M.)  or  Tahe'ks 
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hayand( /  (Bk.),  a  Biloxi  man  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  woman).  Ta'rieks 
anya',  or  Ta'rieks  anyadi'  (Bj.,  M. ),  or 
Ta'rieks  hayandi '  (Bk.) ,  the  Biloxi  peo¬ 
ple,  a  Biloxi  person.  Ta'rieks  hanya' 
dede',  or  Ta'rieks  hanya '  ade',  the  Biloxi 
language.  Ta'rieks  hanya '  ade '  d rika'de 
te',  or  Tarie'ks  hariyadi'  ade'  rika'de  te' 
(M.),  I  wish  to  speak  the  Biloxi  lan¬ 
guage.  Ta'rieks  hanyadi',  he  is  a  Biloxi. 
Ta'rieks  a'yariya'di,  are  you  a  Biloxi? 
Ta'rieks  nkari'yadi' ,  I  am  a  Biloxi. 
Ta'rieks  hariyatu',  they  are  Biloxi. 
Ta'rieks  a'yanya'tu,  are  you  Biloxi? 
Ta'rieks  nkan'yatu',  we  are  Biloxi  (i.  e., 
men) .  Ta'rieks  anxti',  a  Biloxi  woman, 
she  is  a  Biloxi  woman.  Tarieks  anyaxti, 
are  you  a  Biloxi  woman?  an,  Tarieks 
nkanxti,  yes,  I  am  a  Biloxi  woman. 
Tarieks  anyaxtitu,  are  you  (pi.)  Biloxi 
women?  Ta'neks  san'ya  sinto '  (sic),  he 
is  a  Biloxi  boy.  Tarie'ks  san'ya  mu' to, 
are  you  a  Biloxi  boy?  anhan ' ,  Tarie'ks 
san'ya  iihksin'to,  yes,  I  am  a  Biloxi  boy 
(Bj.,  M.).  Tarie'ks  san'ya  sariki ',  she 
is  a  Biloxi  girl.  Tarie'ks  san'ya  isa'riki, 
are  you  a  Biloxi  girl?  an',  Tarie'ks 
san'ya  ririksa'riki,  yes,  I  am  a  Biloxi 
girl.  Tarie'ks  hanyadi'  yade'di,  do  you 
speak  the  Biloxi  language?  Tarie'ks 
hanyadi'  ade /  nkade'ni,  I  do  not  speak 
the  Biloxi  language.  panan '  Tarie'ksa 
hanya'tu,  all  the  Biloxi  people.  Ta¬ 
rie'ks  sanya '  tanyan',  a  Biloxi  village 
(Bj.,  M.). 

ta'ni,  du.  of  xehe,  they  two  sit  (p.  119: 
7). — loho'xk  nonpa '  ta'ni  a'manjci '  ko  tcti ' 
xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two  sitting  horses  are 
red. — ta'ni  yoka',  “it  stays  in  the 
swamp,”  the  water  snake,  the  water 
moccasin. — ta'ani,  pi.  of  xehe,  they  sit 
(p.  119:  12;  p.  141: 14).  ta'ant,  they 
sat  (28:31).  toho'xk  ta'ani  a' mahki'  ko 
tcti'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  sitting  horses  are 
(all)  red. 

taon/,  cry  of  the  squealer  duck  (26:  91). 

taonni/. — ani'  taonni ',  an  overflow. 

tap,  tup,  tawi,  tawe  (26:  63),  to  make 
a  slapping,  pattering,  or  popping 
sound. — tiipto'we,  making  a  pattering 
sound  with  the  feet  (16:  15).  a'ni 
td'we'di,  he  made  a  popping  or  slapping 
sound  in  water  (p.  159  :  28).  a'nitdwe- 
ye'di,  did  you  make  a  popping  or  slap¬ 


ping  sound  in  water?  (p.  169:  29).  a'ni 
td'wdnke,  I  make  a  popping  or  slapping 
sound  in  water  (p.  159:  30). — td'ptowe'- 
di,  to  make  a  popping,  slapping,  or  pat¬ 
tering  with  the  feet  ( i'tdptowaye'di , 
ntd'ptowanke'di;  tdptowetu,  itdptowayetu, 
ntdptowariketu).  e'kihan '  td'ptowe'di 
Tce'tkanadi T,  and  then  the  Rabbit 
made  a  pattering  with  his  feet  (2:5). 

tapiC — tca'k  iapi',  the  back  of  the  hand. 

tapka,  flat,  as  a  cap  (cf.  xyapka').  aku'e 
ta'pka,  a  cap  (“a  flat  hat”). 

tasi',  or  tasiyan/,  the  female  breasts 
( i'tasi(yan '),  u'nktasi(yan')). — wak  tasi, 
cow’s  milk. — tasi '  pddiyan,  the  nip¬ 
ples  (?),  “the  tip  ends  of  the  female 
breasts.” 

tati/konni/,  a  knife  used  by  the  Biloxi 
women  for  fleshing  a  hide,  by  pulling 
toward  the  one  holding  it. 

ta/wiyan,  on  top  of;  upon;  above;  upper 
(as  distinguished  from  xicuhi,  lower). — 
an' xu  ta'wiyan,  upon  the  stone  (p.  150: 
1 ) .  panhin '  ta'wiyan,  a  mustache  ( “hair 
above”).  tutcun'  ahi '  ta'wiyan,  upper 
eyelids.  pata'wiyan,  crown  of  the 
head,  ihi'yapi'  ta'wiyan,  the  upper  lip. 
puts  tawiyan',  the  top  of  a  round-topped 
hill  or  ridge,  ti  taiuiyan,  upon  the 
house. 

tayo',  the  cheek;  the  cheeks  (of  one 
person)  ( i'tayo ,  d'hkata'yo;  tayotu', 
i'tayotu',  u'hkata'yotu)  (cf.  yo). — tayo' 
duseye ' ,  to  make  a  clapping  sound  by 
slapping  the  cheek. 

tan,  large. — ason'  tan'  inda'hi  hande'ixyan, 
he  (the  Bear)  was  seeking  a  large 
brier  patch  (2:  4).  ha' me  tan'  0n'ni 
nkati '  na',  I  dwell  in  a  large  bent 
tree  ( 2 :  11).  Anxu  tana,  ‘  ‘  Big  Rock ,  ’  ’ 
Boyce,  Rapides  Parish,  La.  tan'xti, 
very  large.  “ason '  tan'xti  nkti  na',” 

ehan'  kide'di,  “I  dwell  in  a  very  large 
brier  patch,”  said  he  and  went  home 
(2:  2). — nitani '  or  nita'ni,  large,  ti' 
nitani',  the  house  is  large,  akue'  nitani', 
the  hat  is  large,  itoho '  ko  nitani'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  log  is  large,  ayipa '  ni¬ 

tani '  xye  (m.  sp. ) ,  your  head  is  large. 
ansna'  nita'ni,  large  ducks  (of  all  spe¬ 
cies).  psdehi '  nitani',  a  butcher  knife. 
nita'nixti  (=  nitani  -f-  xti)  or  nitan'xti 
ntanxti',  very  large,  too  large,  stout  (the 
opposite  of  snd'hi).  nita'nixti  kldusni', 
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it  is  too  large  for  him  to  hold.  nitan'- 
xti  kaA'ndu'sni,  it  is  too  large  for  me  to 
hold,  ti'  nilan'xti,  the  house  is  very- 
large. — nitatn'ni ,  each  one  (is)  large, 
(large  in  the  plural),  a'yipatu'  nita- 
ta'ni  xye  (m.  sp. ),  your  heads  are  large 
e'we  yuke '  pa  nitata'ni  xyexo'  (m.  sp. ), 
their  heads  are  large.  dnka'patu'  ni¬ 
tata'ni  xye  (m.  sp.),  our  heads  are 
large. — nitanya n',  large.  anV  nitanyan/, 
the  ocean,  akuds  ti  nitanyan',  a  big 
store.  intka  nitanyan',  “big  star,”  the 
morning  star.  —  nitaAye',  to  enlarge 
{nitaA'haye' ,  nitan'hunke').  tpe'  nitan- 
ye',  to  enlarge  a  hole. — kinitaA'xti,  to 
be  too  large  for  him.  i'kinitan' xti,  too 
large  for  you.  ya'nk\nitan' xti,  too  large 
for  me.  akue/  kmitaA'xti,  the  hat  is 
too  large  for  him.  akue'  i'kmitaA'xti, 
the  hat  is  too  large  for  you.  akue ' 
ya'nkinitan'xti,  the  hat  is  too  large 
for  me.  do'xpe  naske '  kinilan' xti,  the 
coat  is  too  large  for  him.  waxi  klni- 
tan'xti,  the  shoes  are  too  large  for  him. 
{Also  10:  3,  15,  33;  18:  4;  19:  11; 
26:  69;  28:  81;  29  :  36;  p.  118:  8;  p. 
166  :  23,  24.) 

tanr  a  town,  village.  —  tan  e' di  ka'wak 
ya'tce,  what  is  the  town’s  name?  (Bk.). 
{Also  p.  122:  15,  21. ) — tanyan'  or  taa n', 
a  town  or  village  (D.,  otoAwe,  tonwan; 

Kw.,  Os.,  tanwan ;  K.,  tanman).  ta n- 
yaA'  xaA'  ko  tcuwa',  where  is  the  vil¬ 
lage?  {Also p.  121: 11.)  Tunicka taAyaA, 
“Tunica  town,”  Marksville.  tanyan/, 
“Village,”  Alexandria,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.  (p.  122: 22).  tanyaA'nku'di,  I  have 
come  from  Alexandria.  Ta  an'  nita n- 
yan/,  “Big  town,”  New  Orleans,  La. 
tan  yi'nkiyan  {tanyan  +  yinki),  “Small 
village,”  (1)  Lecompte,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.;  (2)  Cheney  ville,  Avoyelles  Parish, 
La.  (p.  122:  15,  21,  22).— Tanyi'nkiyan 
ti'  ttina'ni  ko'  eli'ke  na',  Ba'yusyaA', 
there  are  as  many  houses  in  Lecompte 
as  there  are  in  Bunkie.  TaAyaA '  hanya ' 
tdna'ni  ko'  Tanyi'nkiyan  lianya'  e'  kuna' - 
tuni ',  there  are  not  as  many  people  in 
Lecompte  as  there  are  in  Alexandria. 
Tanyi'nkiyan  kinkin'  yaAtcede'  Lamo'ri 
tcehe'dan,  how  far  is  it  from  Lecompte 
to  Lamourie?  Tanyi'nkiyan  nku'di,  I 
have  come  from  Lecompte.  Tanyi'hki- 
yaA  na'nkiwa'yaA ,  toward  Lecompte. 


tan. — tankin',  to  run  {i'tankin,  Hflktanhin' , 
taxtu'  (3d  pi.),  i'taxtu,  dnkta'xtu) 
(C-,  tannin),  an'ya  tan'hin  yande'  a'- 
yehAn'ni,  do  you  know  the  running 
man?  unktankin'  ke'detu,  we  have 
finished  running.  Imperatives:  to  a 
child,  tankin';  man  to  man,  tan'kintalcta' ; 
man  to  woman,  tan'kiAthi;  woman  to 
man,  tan'kintate';  woman  to  woman, 
taAkintki'.  hama'nk  tankin',  to  run  on 
the  ground,  ita'x  pi'hedi'din,  you  (pi.) 
oughttorun.  tankin' xa,  he  can  run  (but 
he  will  not  at  present:  w.  sp. ).  tankin' 
de'  xa,  he  can  run  away  (but  he  will 
not:  w.  sp. ).  tan'hin  yaA',  he  is  run¬ 
ning.  tanhinxti '  k\de' ,  running  very 
swiftly  he  went  homeward  (3:  15,  16). 
tankin'  Icide'di  Tce'tkana',  the  Rabbit 
ran  homeward  (3:  24).  an'ya  nonpa ' 
tan'hin  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  the 
'  two  running  men.  toho'xk  tan'hin  ko 
kde'xi,  or,  kdexi '  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  run¬ 
ning  horse  is  spotted,  toho'xk  nonpa' 
tan'hin  ama'nki  ko  kdexi'  xe,  or,  toho'xk 
nonpa'  tan'hin  ha'maki  kdexi' xe  (w.sp. ), 
the  two  running  horses  are  spotted. 
aAya'di  tanhin'  newa'yaA,  toward  the 
running  man.  aAya'  tan'hin  ande'de 
nkyehon'ni,  I  know  this  running  man. 
aAya'  tan'hin  ande'yaA  nkyehon'ni,  I 
know  that  running  man.  tcaktaAhin- 
handedaA,  where  is  the  running  animate 
object?  intka  tanhin,  “a  running  star,” 
a  meteor,  tanhin'  nekde',  he  was  run¬ 
ning  a  long  time,  tankin'  nekde'psi,  he 
was  running  till  night.  yaduxtaA  tanx 
sinhinyan,  “where  the  running  wagon 
stands,”  a  railroad  station. — a' tanhin, 
to  run  on  something  {aya'tanhin,  nka'- 
tanhin).  i'toho  a'tanhin,  he  ran  on  a 
log. — ha'taAhin  (pi.),  they  run.  an'ya 
ha'taAhin  a'manki '  ko  nkyehon'ni,  I 
know  the  running  men.  toho'xk  ha'- 
tanhin  a'manki '  ko  kdexi'  xe  (w.  sp. ), 
the  running  horses  are  (all)  spotted. 
{Also  8:  16;  11:  4;  23:  3,  7;  26:  88, 
89;  28:  83,  153,  170;  31:  22,  36;  p. 
117:  5,  11, 16;  p.  119:  4,  5,  10,  15;  p. 
121:  8.) 

tan. — tansahi'  {=tan+sahi),  “raw  tan, 
raw  melon,”  a  muskmelon.  tansa' 
tohi '  { =tansahi+tohi ),  “green  musk¬ 
melon,”  a  cucumber,  cucumbers.  taA' 
tani',  the  “large  tan,"  a  pumpkin  or 
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squash.  This  seems  to  be  better  Biloxi 
than  antani,  which  was  also  given  as 
the  word  for  pumpkin.  anta'  ahonni, 
“has  a  rind,”  the  crook-necked  squash 
or  kershaw. 

taninhe. — tan'fohexti' ,  very  tight  or 
tightly.  duni'  tan'fohexti',  to  roll  up 
very  tightly,  as  a  bundle. 

tan/inhin/,  the  back  (cf.  das). — akidi 
tan' inhin'  ton'xka,  “  broken  backed  in¬ 
sect,”  the  buffalo  bug.  tan/foyu'hiyan, 
his  or  her  spine.  tan'fohudi',  the  spine; 
his  or  her  spine,  ti  tanfohudi,  “the 
backbone  of  a  house,”  the  ridgepole. 

ta'nki  (28:  6),  tank  (26:  86),  tan- 
kiyan,  his  real  or  potential  elder  sister, 
including  his  father’s  brother’s  daugh¬ 
ter  older  than  himself  ( yata'nkiyan , 
nta'nkiyan )  (18:  7).  ta'nldd,  your  sister 
(20:  30).  tankixti ',  his  full  sister  (20: 
3). — tankxo'hiyan,  his  real  or  potential 
elder  sister,  including  his  father’s 
brother’s  daughter  older  than  himself 
(y a' tankxo'hiyan,  ntankxo'hiyan ;  voc., 
ta'fikxohi'). — tangda'wiyan ,  all  his  sis¬ 
ters.  i' tangda'wiyan,  all  thy  or  your 
sisters,  tinkta'ngdawiyan' ,  all  my  sis¬ 
ters. — tahka'ka  ( = tanka  -f-  aka? )  or 
tanka'kayan,  his  younger  sister  (real  or 
potential),  including  his  father’s  broth¬ 
er’s  daughter  younger  than  himself 
(yi'tankaka  ( yan ),  {inktanka'ka  ( yan ); 
voc.,  tankaka'). — ta'nke  topi'  (rare 
form),  his  younger  sister. — tan' ska  or 
tanskayan ,  her  real  or  potential  younger 
sister,  including  her  father’s  brother’s 
daughter,  if  younger  than  she  ( yitan'ska 
( yan )  ti'Tiktan'ska  (yan)-,  voc.,  tanska'). 
(Also,  18:  7;  28:  48,  49,  60,  69,  222, 
226,  248.) 

tanni. — tdni'yan  (going),  to  be  ahead 
(21:  9). — tcfo'nikiyan',  (the)  first  (one); 
may  be  intended  for  ta' nihkiyan' ,  the 
first  time.  tan'nikiyan'  eyan'  fohfo',  he 
was  the  first  one  to  reach  there,  tan'¬ 
nikiyan '  eya n'  ayfo'hfo,  you  were  the 
first  one  to  reach  there,  tan'nikiyan' 
eyafo'  nkfo'hfo  te',  I  wish  to  be  the  first 
one  to  reach  there. — ta'nvhkiyan '  (tane- 
kya,  G. ),  the  first  time;  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  tannikiyan. — kiton'ni,  to  be 
the  first  to  do  anything;  he  is  the 
first.  xki'tonni,  I  am  the  first.  Mi' 
an'yadi  si'  naskexti' kiton'ni  de'kne  etuxa', 


behold,  a  man  with  very  long  feet  had 
already  gone  along  (3:2,3).  ‘  ‘xki'tonni 

e'yan  nkihfo'  xyo,”  uyi'lii  ha'nde,  he  was 
thinking  continually,  “I  will  get  there 
first  ”  (3:  4).  xkiton'ni  te'  nka'nde  kike', 
though  I  have  been  continually  wishing 
to  be  the  first  one  there,  etc.  (3:  7). 
ki'tdni,  he  first  (7:  1,  9).  yan' xkiton'ni, 
to  get  there  before  me.  xkiton'  nite/ 
nka'nde  kiW,  tctma'na  yan' xkiton'ni  on'~ 
kne,  edi '  etuxa '  Tce'tkanadi',  the  Rabbit 
said,  they  say,  “Though  I  have  been 
continually  wishing  to  be  the  first  one 
there,  again  had  he  already  reached 
there  before  me”  (3:  7,  8).  xki'tonni, 
I  first.  (Also  9:  11;  10:  20;  20:  2,  3, 
33,  41;  26:  48,  52;  28:  223;  31:  33.) 

tansi/,  grass. — tansi'  toho'xka  du'ti  ne',  the 
horse  is  (standing)  eating  grass.  tansi ' 
wa'k  du'ti  ne',  the  cow  is  (standing) 
eating  grass,  tafo'suxvoi',  “dry  grass,” 
hay.  tan' si  menkson',  the  short  variety 
of  broom  grass,  the  Andropogon  ma- 
crourus  Michaux.  tan'si  sidi'  menkson' 
t&'ti  tudexti',  “the  very  tall  variety  of 
yellow  broom  grass.”  tan's  psonti', 
“sharp-pointed  grass,”  a  species  of 
grass  which  bears  yellow  berries,  found 
in  central  Louisiana,  the  nightshade 
(Solanum  nigrum  L.,  var.  villosum 
Mill.),  tan's  pso'nd  anaki',  the  yellow 
berries  of  the  above,  tans  fo'tcaye ' 
(=tansi-\-tcaye),  a  scythe.  tansin'tcayS' 
ko  pidsaye',  to  sharpen  a  scythe. 

tanta,  panther  (common  term). — tan- 
ion,  panther  (archaic).  taHa'hi,  pan¬ 
ther  skin  (23  :  83).  Tantonna',  Ancient 
of  Panthers  (17:  3). 

tantka,  peas. — ta'tka  yinka'  or  tantka 
yinki,  “small  peas,”  beans  (5:  5) 
( B j . ,  M. ). 

Tan/yosan/,  an  Englishman. — Tan'yosan' 
anxti',  an  Englishwoman. 

te,  te,  a  sign  of  desire  (uninflected).— 
hadhi '  te  n  foki,  he  does  not  wish  to  beg. 
haya'dhi  te  ni'ki,  you  do  not  wish  to 
beg.  nka'dhi  te  ni'ki,  I  do  not  wish  to 
beg.  te'hdnlci  te',  I  wish  to  kill  him, 
her,  or  it.  aduti  te,  or  aduti  te  hon,  he 
is  hungry  (ayaduti  te,  or  ayaduti  te  hon, 
nkaduti  te,  or  nkaduti  te  hon).  a'duti  te' 
xa,  he  is  still  hungry.  Before  dande, 
te  becomes  ta;  as,  a'duti  ta'  dande',  he 
will  be  hungry. — am'  jn  te',  he  wished 
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(or  wishes)  to  drink  water,  akutxyi' 
on  te',  he  wishes  to  write  ( akutxyi '  ayon ' 
te',  akutxyi '  nkon'  te').  te'yl  tl',  he 
wished  to  kill  him.  tehi'ye  te',  did  he 
wish  to  kill  you?  kankonni '  don'hi  te'' 
dedi'  I'tu  xa',  as  he  wished  to  see  the 
trap,  he  departed,  they  say  (3:  15). — 
ta,  to  desire:  used  before  the  fu¬ 
ture  sign,  dande'.  a'duti  ta'  dande', 
he  will  desire  to  eat,  he  will  be  hun¬ 
gry  ( aya'duti  ta'  dande',  nka'duti  ta' 
dande'). — tl'xti  on',  a  sign  of  past  de¬ 
sire  (?) :  a'duti  tl'xti  on',  he  was  hungry; 
ay  a'duti  tl'xti  on\  you  were  hungry; 
nka'duti  tl'xti  on' ,  I  was  hungry. 
[Note. — As  a'duti  te'  means  he  is  hun¬ 
gry  (he  wishes  to  eat),  it  is  probable 
that  -xti  on'  rather  than  texii  on  is  the 
past  sign. — J.  0.  l3.]  (Also  7:  13;  9: 
7;  10:  3,  21,  30;  12:  2;  20:  6;  21:  17, 
26;  24:  4;  26:  50,  58,  59,  68;  28:  159, 
161,  171,  183,  226,  228,  231,  237,  244, 
253;  29:  1;  31:  12,  20,  21;. p.  156:  3, 
4,5,  6,  7,  8.) 

te,  de,  de  (7:  5),  this,  here,  no w.—tee', 
or  tee',  here(p.  167:  15).  tel'  a'nde,  he 
moves  here,  he  is  (still)  here,  tee' 
ay  a'nde,  you  move  here,  you  are  (still) 
here,  tee'  nka'nde,  I  move  here,  I  am 
still  here,  tee'  yuki ' di,  they  move 
here,  they  are  (still)  here,  tel'  i'yuk- 
e'di ,  you  (pi.)  move  here,  are  (still) 
here,  tel'  nyuke'di,  we  move  here,  are 
(still)  here,  to'hana'k  tel'  yuke'di,  they 
were  here  yesterday,  wite'di  ko  tee ' 
inxtu'  dande',  they  will  come  (be)  here 
to-morrow,  ama '  tee',  “land  here,” 

“this  country,  ”  Louisiana,  de,  that  (?) 
(7:  9),  then  (8:  8).  ami'hin  de',  this 
year  (M.) .  nyi'hkado'di  de'  a'taxnixti', 
now  is  my  grandson  burnt  severely 
(3:  26). — tenani',  tee'nani,  this  many; 
so  many,  te'naska,  this  large,  ka'wat 
de'tike,  what  is  this? — dehe'dan,  te'he- 
dan,  this  high,  as  high  as  this,  ti  ne' 
ko  ti  dehe'dan,  that  house  is  as  high  as 
this  one.  ti  ne'  ko  ti'  tehe'dan,  that 
house  is  as  high  as  this  one. — temank- 
de'  ( =te-\-mankde ),  this  reclining  or 
horizontal  object.  In  this  compound, 
te  and  de  seem  to  be  identical  in  mean¬ 
ing  (this). — tewa',  this  way,  in  this 
direction,  tewa '  hu '  donhi',  come  and 
look  in  this  direction! — tek,  or  teki'. 


here,  te'k  hanyadi',  he  is  a  person  who 
belongs  here,  an  autochthon.  (<p. , 
<fegiha;  K.,  yegaha;  Os.,  fekaha.)  te'k 
yanya'di,  you  are  an  autochthon,  te'k 
nkanyadi ',  I  am  an  autochthon,  te'k  han- 
ya'tu,  they  are  autochthons,  they  belong 
here,  te'k  yanya'tu,  you  (pi.)  are  au¬ 
tochthons.  te'k  nkanyatu',  we  are  au¬ 
tochthons.  te'k  anxti',  she  is  an  autoch¬ 
thon.  te'k  anyaxti',  are  you  a  (female) 
autochthon? — dekande',  to  have  stayed 
here  ( de'kaya'nde ,  de'hanka'nde) . 

•fce,  te'di,  to  die,  to  be  dead  ( ite'di  (or  ite'~ 
di),  nte'di  (or  {mkte'di) :  tca'di  (3d,  pi.), 
itca'di,  dnktca'di). — ite'  on'ni '  nkihi'  no, 
I  thought  that  you  were  dead,  e'yan 
nkihin'  yanka '  te  on'mahki',  “there  I- 
reached  when  dead  made-he-lay,”  he 
was  already  dead  when  I  reached  there. 
to'hana '  te'di,  he  died  yesterday,  te'di 
kikna'ni,  he  may  die.  ay  an'  sin'hin  ne' 
ko  tedi  xe,  or  ayan'  sin'hin  ne'  ko  te'di, 
the  standing  tree  is  dead,  ayan'  toho' 
te'di,  the  fallen  tree  is  dead,  te'di  xyan' , 
he  must  die.  te'tu  xyan',  they  must 
die.  wite'di  ko'  ta'  dande',  he  will  die 
to-morrow.  anya '  te'di,  the  corpse  of 
a  man.  anxti'  te'di,  the  corpse  of  a 
woman,  sinto'  te'di,  the  corpse  of  a 
boy.  sahki '  te'di,  the  corpse  of  a  girl. 
te'di  ha'nun,  he  may  be  dead,  tedi ' 
xye,  he  is  (indeed)  dead,  teu'nk  inkta ' 
te'xkitu',  my  dog  has  been  killed.— 
tehin'xkiye,  to  kill  himself  ( tehin'yixki - 
ye',  tehinki'xkiye'). — teye',  to  cause  to 
die,  to  kill  ( (e/to ye',  tehunkl ':  pi.,  teyetu', 
they  killed  him;  tehayetu',  ye  killed 
him;  tehunketu',  we  killed  him),  teye' 
beta',  ani'sli  kika'  nkye'honni  na',  they 
say  that  he  killed  him,  it  is  uncertain 
(?) ;  I  do  not  know  it.  te'hinya'  dande ' , 
I  will  kill  thee,  te'hinyedaha  dande',  I 
will  kill  you  (pi. ) .  te'huiike'  na'uhkihi ' 
xye'ni  ahksapi '  ya'nkiya'man,  \  wished 
to  kill  it,  but  I  had  no  gun.  te' ye  na '- 
wiyihi',  he  wished  that  he  could 
have  killed  it.  te'haye  yina' wiyihi'  (-ye 
slurred,  the  sentence  being  pronounced 
as  if  te'ha  yina' wiyihi'),  did  you  wish 
to  kill  him  (though  you  failed)?  te'- 
hinki  na' wiyihi'  ha'ridn,  given  instead 
of  te'yahkl  na' wiyihi'  ha'ntin,  perhaps 
he  wished  to  kill  me  (or,  did  he  wish 
to  kill  me?),  te'yl  te',  he  wished  to 
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kill  him  (2:  24).  tehi'ye  U,  did  he  wish 
to  kill  you?  te'h'dnke  te ',  I  wish  to  kill 
him,  her,  or  it.  te'hinye'  H  ima'hki  xyo ', 
I  will  kill  you  as  you  recline.  te'h'AhkZ 
ma'hhi  xyo',  I  will  kill  him  as  he  re¬ 
clines.  te'yZ  ho'  (conveys  the  idea  of 
waiting  for  him  to  kill  it),  when  he 
kills  it.  te'ya  xo',  he  will  kill  it  (a  con¬ 
tingency:  as,  a  horse  that  is  trespass¬ 
ing,  if  not  removed);  but,  teya '  dande' , 
he  will  kill  it,  he  is  going  to  kill  it  (at 
the  proper  time,  when  he  gets  ready, 
as  a  hog  in  the  pen).  Djlm  { cu'hki  kta ' 
te'ye,  he  killed  Jim’s  dog.  tcu'nki  ita ' 
te'ye,  he  killed  your  dog.  tcu'nk  ihkta' 
te'ye,  he  killed  my  dog.  ateye ' ,  a  murder¬ 
er. — te'kiye,  to  kill  another’s  property 
( teha'kiye ,  teha'xkiye).  tcu'nki  teyan'x- 
kiye,  he  killed  my  dog.  tcu'nki  tehi'kiye, 
he  killed  your  dog. — kfite'ni,  not  dead. 
Mte'ni  ha'nde,  to  be  still  alive,  iteni 
hiya'nde,  you  are  still  alive,  tinkte'ni 
nka'nde,  I  am  still  alive,  I  still  live. 
kidca'ni  yuke'di,  they  are  still  alive. 
itca'ni  yayuke',  you  (pi.)  are  still  alive. 
imktca'ni  nyuke',  we  are  still  alive. 
Mteni '  handed  was  given  as  meaning, 
he  is  not  dead  yet. — ta'hi,  to  reach  or 
to  have  reached  death,  ta'hi  yan'xa,  he 
has  almost  reached  death,  he  is  almost 
dead,  i thkta'hi  yan'xa,  I  am  almost 
dead,  ta'hi  yan  inhin '  kan,  when  his 
time  to  die  came,  ita'hi  yan  inhin '  ko, 
when  your  time  to  die  comes,  tinkta'hi 
yan  inliin'  ko,  when  my  time  to  die 
comes.  (8:  19,  22,  29;  10:  12,  15,  19, 
20,  22;  11:  4,  5;  13:  2;  16:  1,  2,  4;  20: 
6,  44;  21:  1,  15,  17,  18,  20,  22,  30,  32, 
35,  37;  23:  8;  24:  9,  11,  13;  26:  56; 
27:  16,  19,  28;  28:  33,  44,  46,  48,  58, 
59,  68,  74,  195,  196,  198,  202,  205,  210, 
231,  234,  236,  237,  238;  31:  15;  p.  118: 
5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  p.  155  :  30, 
31;  p.  156:  1,  2,  3,  4,  31,  32.) 

te'ink. — te'inkayi',  ivory-billed  wood¬ 
pecker  (15: 10).  (It  has  a  white  bill, 
stays  in  swamps,  and  its  note  is  “7Y- 
ink!  Te'ink!  Te'ink!”.) 

Te'ksi,  Texas. 

tenaxi',  tena'x  (6:  20),  or  tenaxiyan/, 
a  friend:  his,  or  her  friend  (1:  1) 
(i'tenaxiyan',  ft'nktenaxiya n ) .  — nkute'- 

naxi ',  he  is  my  friend,  e'kite'naxi, 
is  he  your  friend?  ewande '  tenaxi',  he 


is  his  friend,  toho'xk  i'hku  na.n'ni 
nikan'  yan'tlna'xi  da'nde,  as  I  have 
given  you  a  horse,  will  you  be  a  friend 
to  me?  toho'xk  inku'di  ko',  yan'tSna'xi 
da'nde,  if  I  give  you  a  horse,  will 
you  be  a  friend  to  me?  tZna'xZ,  O 
friend  (1:  10).  tZnaxi',  O  friend  (2:  6; 
4:  1).  tena'xZdi',  O  friend  (2:  15). — 
kitena'xi,  to  be  friends  (to  each  other). 
kltZna' xtvixa' ,  they  had  been  friends  (in 
the  past)  (2:  1).  rika'kUena'xi  nyu'ki 
o^xa,  we  had  been  friends  (long  ago). 

te'tcayudi',  the  white  bay.  The  Biloxi 
used  a  tea  made  from  the  bark  and 
leaves  as  a  sudorific. 

ti,  a  house. — ti  ne'  ko  san '  xZ  (w.  sp.),  the 
house  is  white,  ti'  nonpa '  xa'xa  ma'nki 
ko  tcti '  xZ  (w.  sp.),  the  two  (standing) 
houses  are  red.  Bj.  and  M.  gave  the 
following,  which  they  said  was  used 
when  the  object  was  seen  by  the  one 
addressed:  ti  ne'  ko  san  tedi'hanu71' ,  the 
house  is  white;  but  Bk.  said  that  this 
was  not  plain  to  him,  tedi  seeming  to 
m  ean  “  it  is  dead .  ”  ti'  ko  tca'ka n  nedi', 
where  is  the  (standing)  house?  ti  ne'- 
yaP  kowo'hi  tcehe'dan,  how  high  is  that 
house?  ti'  xyapka',  an  Indian  lodge 
or  tent  of  any  sort,  i.  e.,  the  Win¬ 
nebago  style  of  (low)  tent  or  a  Sibley 
(high)  tent  (3:  1).  ti  san'nonpa'  ama'n- 
ki  ko  ka'wa  tupe'ta  ti',  whose  are 
those  two  white  houses?  ti  san'  yi}  hi', 
white  houses,  nkti '  yan'xkiha'taxni' , 
my  house  was  burnt,  ti'  kohi',  the 
house  is  high,  ti'  nitani '  (or,  nitan'- 
xti),  the  house  is  large,  ti'  yinki ',  the 
house  is  small,  ti'  a'tckaya n'  (  —ati  at- 
ckayan) ,  near  the  house,  ti'  hoia'yan 
(=  ati  kwiayan),  under  the  house,  in- 
ska'  ti  kwia'yan'  xe'  nanki',  the  skunk 
is  sitting  under  the  house.  nkti'yan 
nkon'ni,  pixti '  xye'ni,  yan'xkiha'taxni' , 
I  made  a  very  good  house  for  myself, 
but  it  was  burnt  (5:  5).  nkti '  yan'¬ 
xkiha'taxni',  my  house  was  burnt,  ti 
tahi',  “many  houses,”  a  plantation 
(i.  e.,  a  sugar  or  cotton  plantation,  such 
as  are  common  in  Louisiana,  etc.). 
ti'  sanhan'yan,  “  strong  house,”  a  jail. 
ti  ta'wiyan,  a  house  top  ti  tan'inhudi', 
“  the  backbone  of  a  house,”  the  ridge 
of  a  roof,  ti  u'xkHnni' ,  a  floor,  ti  a'xe- 
he',  a  doorknob,  ti  a'tktcugonni',  a 
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lock,  ti  a'tktcugonni'  tpe',  a  keyhole. 
ti'  intpa'xonni',  a  key  (the  in-  is  the 
instrumental  prefix :  tpa/xonni/  may  be 
intended  for  dupa' xonni' ,  the  whole 
meaning,  “that  by  which  a  door  is 
opened”).  ti'wo,  “to  another  house,” 
abroad,  ti'wo  de'di,  he  went  abroad 
(2:  12).  ttpsohe ' ,  the  walls  of  a  house 
or  room. — ati',  a  house  (near  by); 
to  dwell  in.  aya'ti,  your  house  (near 
by),  or,  you  dwell  in  it  (?) ;  nkati'  or 
unkati'  my  house  (near  by),  or,  I  dwell 
in  it;  atitu '  (?) ,  their  house  (?),  or,  they 
dwell  in  it  (?);  aya'titu'  (?),  your  (pi.) 
house,  or,  you  dwell  in  it  (?);  nka'titu ', 
or  unka'tiiu ' ,  our  house  (near  by) ,  or,  we 
dwell  in  it.  “ ason'  tan'xli  nkati'  na ',” 
ehan'  kide'di,  “  I  dwell  in  a  large  brier 
patch,”  said  he  and  went  home  (2:  2). 
ati'  Tdha'taxni',  his  house  was  burnt. 
ati'  san  neyan',  the  house  is  white  (used 
when  the  house  is  not  seen  by  the  one 
addressed ) .  ati '  kusidfe'towe,  the  house 
is  full  of  smoke,  watcku'ye  ati',  a  sugar 
refinery.  ati'  extixli',  far  from  the 
house,  ati '  a'tckayan' ,  near  the  house. 
ati'  ta'wiya71,  on  top  of  the  house,  ati ' 
kwia'yan,  under  the  house,  ati '  itka'- 
yan,  within  the  house,  ati'  ndosan'hi n, 
on  this  side  of  the  house,  ati'  e'usan- 
hin'yan,  on  the  other  side  of  or  beyond 
the  house,  ati'  aduhi',  ‘  ‘  house  fence,  ’  ’ 
the  wall  or  walls  of  a  house  or  yard 
(?)  [probably  refers  to  a  fence  or 
wall  around  a  house  or  yard],  ati ' 
atkse',  the  roof  of  a  house  [perhaps  this 
should  be  ati'  atukse'  (see  atukse)]. 
ati '  hioki',  a  room  in  a  house,  ti'- 
hin  yo'ki,  back  room  (28:  155),  other 
room  (29:  26).  tin'hinyoki,  room  at  the 
side  (8:  20).  a'ti  xyapka',  or  ti  xyapka, 
a  tent;  an  ordinary  skin  tent,  such  as 
was  common  among  the  Dakota,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Ponca,  Kansa,  etc.;  a  low  tent, 
such  as  the  Winnebago  used.  atiyan', 
a  house  in  the  distance.  nkatiyan',  my 
house  in  the  distance,  nka'tituyan',  our 
house,  if  far.  liati',  a  collection  of 
houses  (?).  hati'  ki'naxadi' manki'  ko 
sa^'  Xe  (wT.  sp.),  the  scattered  houses 
are  (all)  white,  udak  stugon  hationni, 
“a  light  that  has  a  house  over  it,”  a 
lantern.  ( Also  10:  8,  20;  12:  1,  2,  4; 
16:  7;  19:  1,  3,  4,  9,  14,  18,  21;  25:  3; 


p.  117:  17,  18;  p.  118:  1,  2,  3,  4 .)—kti' 
ha'nde  on',  or  kti'hand  on'  (3:  1),  to 
have  dwelt  in  long  ago,  to  have  lived 
long  ago,  he  lived  long  ago.  iti ' 
aya'nde  on',  you  lived  long  ago.  nkli'- 
hin  nka'nde  on',  I  lived  long  ago  ( kti' 
yuke '  on,  iti '  ya'yukef  on,  nkti'hi n  nyuke' 
on). 

ti .—du'ti,  to  eat  ( i'duti ,  ndu'ti).  sinto' 
inksiyo '  du'ti  ha'nde,  the  boy  continued 
eating  the  meat  (he  was  still  eating  it — 
no  attitude  specified),  sinto'  inksiyo' 
du'ti  na'nki,  the  boy  sat  (or,  was)  eating 
the  meat,  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti  ne',  the 
horse  stands  (or  is)  eating  the  corn 
(given  him),  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti 
ha'nde,  the  horse  continues  (or,  is  still) 
eating  the  corn,  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti 
na',  the  horse  eats  (or,  ate)  the  corn 
(not  given  him;  of  his  own  accord). 
ptQasMnni '  du'ti  na'nki,  “bread  eating 
he  sits,”  he  is  eating  bread  ( ptgaskunni ' 
i'duti  na'nki,  ptqaskunni'  ndu'ti  na'nki). 
ptgaskdnni'  du'ti  ha'maki,  they  are 
eating  bread  (pt<;askunni'  i'duti  aya'- 
maki,  pteaskunni'  ndu'ti  nka'maki). 
inksiyo'  ndu'ti  na'nk  nkon',  I  was  eating 
meat  very  long  ago  (years  ago).  tansi ' 
wak  du'ti  ne',  the  cow  is  (standing)  eat¬ 
ing  grass  or  hay.  aye'k  ma'xi  ya'nki 
du'ti  ne',  the  hen  is  eating  corn,  kldu- 
ni'yan  ku  kan'  duti '  oxpa ',  wThen  he 
gave  him  the  young  canes,  he  devoured 
them  at  once  (2:  8).  du't  hdpi'ni,  bad 
to  eat.  xonniyohi  dudayi  xohi,  ‘  ‘  old  one 
that  eats  crawfish,”  pelican. — aduti', 
to  eat  {ay a' duti,  nkaduti ').  nkaduti' 
na'nki  yan  kan'  ini'hin  ha'nde,  while  I 
was  eating,  he  was  drinking,  i'  ha'nde 
na'nki  yan  kan'  nkaduti'  na'nki  na', 
while  he  was  drinking,  1  was  eating. 
nkaduti'  na'unkihi'  xye'ni  yanka'ti,  \ 
wished  to  (or,  that  I  could)  eat  it,  but  1 
was  sick,  aduti '  on'kne,  he  had  already 
eaten,  aduti'  te',  “to-eat  he- wishes, K 
to  be  hungry  ( =adutii  te)  ( aya' duti  te' , 
nka'duti  te'  ovnka'dutite  hon').  a' duti 
te'xti  on',  he  was  hungry  ( nka'duti  te'xti 
on),  a' duti  te'  xa,  he  is  still  hungry 
( nka'duti  te'  xa).  a' duti  la'  dande',  he 
will  be  hungry,  nka'duti  ta'  dandt  ',  1 
shall  be  hungry,  nka'dutitu '  te  hon', 
we  are  hungry,  aya'dutitu'  te  lion ',  ye  or 
you  (pi.)  are  hungry,  a' dutitu'  te  hon', 
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they  are  hungry. — food:  aduti'  etuke '  ko 
ndu'xni  xa'na,  I  have  never  eaten  that 
sort  of  food  (2:  21). — a'dutute',  to  be 
hungry  ( aya' dutdie' ,  nka'dutdte'). 

nka'dutute'  xye,  I  am  very  hungry. 
aduti '  nutcko^'ni,  “little  eating,” 
breakfast,  nka'dit  ondi',  I  have  been 
eating  so  long  (7:  12,  13). — aditon- 
di/,  he  was  eating  a  very  long  time 
( aya'ditondi' ,  nka'ditondi',  aduxtondi/ , 
aya/duxtondi/,  nka'duxtondi'). — kadux- 
ni',  not  to  eat  it  ( kaya'duxni',  ndu'xni). 
aduti '  etuke '  ko  nduxni  xa'na ,  I  have 
never  eaten  that  sort  of  food  [This 
sentence  illustrates  two  different  uses 
of  the  stem  under  consideration. — 
J.  R.  S.]  (2:  21;  6:  17).  ndu'xni,  Ido 
not  eat  (28:  138). — a'dito^ni',  adito n' 
(p.  142:  22),  a  table.  aditon'  a' xkionni', 
a  table  cover. — adudi'pxonni'  or  aduti 
donpxonni,  “sticks  in  the  food,”  a 
table  fork. — katiti';  tcemu'k  katiti',  said 
of  a  mouse’s  eating:  see  xke  [could 
this  have  been  a  misunderstanding: 
tcemu'k  nka'duti',  I  eat  a  mouse?]. 
{Also  1:  2,  3;  2:  17;  8:  22,  23;  9:  2, 
5,  6,  7;  10:  3;  11:  5,  6,  8,  9;  14:  10, 
19,  23;  20:  12,  13,  43,  44,  47,  50;  .22: 
8,  9;  23:  5;  26:  2,  46,  49,  50,  51,  69; 
28:  19,  35,  47,  71,  79, 142,  143,  145,  204; 
29:  17,  21,  32;  31:  18.) 
ti,  all  over  (22:  7). — nati,  all  over  (21: 
33),  only  (entire)  (23:  22),  just  (28: 
58,  73,  119),  barely  (28:  115;  p.  141: 
17,  18,  19,  20),  for  nothing  (8:  17). 
tiam. — tiamhi n',  the  eyelashes, 
tldupi,  tldti/p,  tidu'wi,  to  alight  (10: 
11). — tldu'p,  (it)  alighted  on  (28:  220, 
223).  tldu'wi,  he  alights  (10:  12). 
tldu'vjiyahkate',  help  me  down  (w.  to 
m.)  (15:  4.)  tiduwiye,  he  helped  her  to 
get  down  or  descend  (15:  5).  tidu'wi- 
yanke,  he  helped  me  down.  {Also 
10:  14;  15:  3;  17:  16;  26:  7,  9,  10; 
28:  100,  109,  123,  129,  135,  169.) 
tike',  heavy;  a  pound. — tike'  sonsa ' ,  one 
pound;  tike'  nonpa ',  two  pounds;  tike ' 
tsi'pa,  one  hundred  pounds;  tike'  tsV- 
pintcya',  one  thousand  pounds  (19:  16; 
28:  152). — tlkeye',  to  weigh  an  object 
{tlke'haye',  tlke'huhke' ;  tlkeyetu',  llke'ha- 
yetu',  tlke'h'dnkelu').  tlke'hinya '  dande', 
I  will  weigh  you.  tlke'yanka',  weigh 
me!  tlkehi'yankZ' ,  did  you  weigh  me? 


tlkehi'yahka '  da'nde,  will  you  weigh  me? 
tlke'yanka'  dande' ,  he  will  weigh  me. — 
tlke'dahaye',  to  weigh  them  ( tlke'daha'- 
haye',  tlke'daha'hdhke').  {Also  19:  16; 
28:152.)  tlkedhi',  heavy  (?) .  anksapi 
tlkedhi,  “heavy  gun,”  a  musket. 
tiki/,  teki/,  tki,  kutki/,  used  after  adjec¬ 
tives:  somewhat. — xyepi'xti  tiki',  some¬ 
what  shallow.  skutl' xti  tiki' ,  somewhat 
deep  (Bk.).  asa^tki,  somewhat  white, 
whitish,  ayu'skatki',  somewhat  dust 
colored,  roan,  tcutki',  reddish,  ktcu'x- 
teki ' ,  ktcuxtki',  sort  of  red,  reddish  (G.). 
si'di  tki',  sort  of  yellow  or  brown  (G. ). 
assa'nteki',  sort  of  white,  gray  (G. ).  ya- 
he' da  kitki '  naxki'ya,  he  ought  to  have 
made  it  better  than  that  (p.  152:  3). 
tcu'tkutki '  {—tcutka'),  a  sort  of  red. 
tlx. — tlxtlxye'di;  ya'ndiyan  ti'xtixye'di,  his 
heart  beat  or  beats.  i'yandiyan'  ti'x¬ 
tixye'di,  your  heart  beat,  unkya' ndiyaA 
tixtixye'di,  my  heart  beat,  he  kan' 
ya'ndiyan  tixttxye'  na'nki  Tde'tkana'di, 
when  he  (the  Bear)  said  that,  the  Rab¬ 
bit’s  heart  was  palpitating  (2:  25,  26). 
titksanhin/,  a  ceiling.  (G.  obtained  for 
this,  tiko'hia . ) 

tin,  note  of  sap  sucker  (28:  92). — tinka', 
■sap  sucker.  Tinka' na,  Ancient  of  Sap 
Suckers  (?)  (28  :  92). 
tinska/  or  tinskayan,  the  back  of  the  (or, 
of  his  or  her)  neck  ( itin'ska  {yan'),  unktin- 
ska'{yan')).  {Also  17:  14.) — tinskana' 
the  jay. 

tRRka^tck  ayudi',  the  elm  tree  (?). 
tin/w e.—tin'wetu,  they  made  a  whirring 
sound  (23:  19,  22). 

tka/na,  tokona/  (Bk. ),  peaches,  tkd'nd 
sonsa ',  a  peach  (Bj.,  M.).  tkd'nd  udi', 
a  peach  tree;  peach  trees,  tkd'nd  xo'hi, 
tkd'nd  xo'x,  “ancient  peaches,”  apples. 
tkd'nd  xo'lii  sonsa',  an  apple,  tkd'nd 
xo'hi  udi',  an  apple  tree;  apple  trees. 
tkd'nd  xo'x  sa'hi,  a  raw  apple,  tkd'nd 
xo'x  to'hi,  a  green  apple. 
tkan'tcayudi/  ( —tkaiHc^ayudi?),  the  ash 
tree. 

tko. — ti  tko '  kowo'hi  tcehe'da71,  how  high 
is  this  house? 

tkon',  duko,  dfiko,  a  whip;  to  whip. — 

dntkon',  a  whip.  tiMko71'  diiseye',  to  use 
a  whip  ( dntkon '  duse'haye',  dntkon ' 
ddse'hafike').  nyintko',  1  whip  you 
(28:  36).  ddko',  (he)  whipped  him 
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(28:  38,  39).  dUko'di,  to  whip,  use 
a  whip  (' i'duko'di ,  nduko'di ).  induko', 
he  whipped  him  against  (17:  5,  14, 
17).  ayindfi,'ko,  (he)  whipped  him 
against  the  tree  (17:  9).  ontko n',  the 
“cypress  trout”  or  mud  fish  (?)  (see  o). 

txa  or  txya,  alone;  only  ( —dixya ). — 
sa'nlci  txa',  there  are  or  were  none  but 
girls,  there  were  girls  alone  (no  boys). 
sinto'  txa',  there  are  or  were  none  but 
boys,  ksan'xa  txa',  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters.  hanya '  in'tcya  txa',  (there 
were)  none  but  old  men,  the  ancients. 
hama '  ani'txa,  the  earth  is  full  of  water 
(p.  140:  4).  ayan '  ani'txa,  the  wood  is 
full  of  water  (p.  140:  5).  pe'titi'  yus- 
atxa',  the  fireplace  is  full  of  ashes  (p. 
140:  7).  txaxti,  alone  (30:  4).  in'txya 
(or  -xa),  only  he,  he  alone;  a  yin' txya, 
only  yo\x\  nkin'txya,  only  I,  etc.  (Also 
21:  41;  p.  157:  18.) 

txitti/mi  hayi7,  the  horned  owl. 

txoki7,  a  toadstool  (28:  114, 119). 

txya11,  an  archaic  ending,  not  used  in 
modern  Biloxi  ( =di  xyaA )  (cf.  xa, 
txa). — On'ti  yan '  e'yan  hi'  ason '  tan' 
inda'hi  hande'txyaA,  when  the  Bear 
reached  there  he  was  seeking  a  large 
brier  patch  (2:  3,  4). — txye,  an  archaic 
ending  not  used  in  modern  Biloxi. 
ha' me  tan'  on  inda'hi  ande'  txye,  he  was 
seeking  the  large  bent  tree  aforesaid 
(2:  12,13). 

tmotcka',  tumo'tcka,  tumo'tck,  a 

wildcat,  tmotckahi'  ( —tmotcka-\-ahi ), 
a  wildcat  skin,  tmotckahi'  utuxpe',  a 
robe  of  wildcat  skins,  tmo'ic  kdexi', 
“the  spotted  wildcat,  ”  the  panther 
or  mountain  lion.  TUmo'tckana,  the 
Ancient  of  Wildcats  (8:  1,  4,  5,  9, 
16,  23). 

to.— kito'liedi,  to  hide  from  him  (ya'- 
kitohe'di,  a'xkltohe'di).  nyi'kttolie'di,  I 
hide  from  you.  ewande '  yan'xkitohe'di, 
he  hides  from  me.  ayindi'  yan'- 
xkitohi'di,  you  hide  from  me.  tohe'- 
haye',  you  hide  (23: 14).  ktto'he,  hiding 
(28:  185).  ( Also  21:  9;  23:  11;  28: 

257.) 

tohana7,  tohanak,  or  tohanaka11,  yes¬ 
terday. — to'hana  nde'di,  I  went  yester¬ 
day.  (Afeop.118:  16.)  tohana'k  kide'di 
hetu',  they  say  that  he  went  home  yes¬ 
terday.  tohana'k  xo'hi,  it  rained  yes¬ 


terday.  tohana'k  wahu ',  it  snowed 
yesterday,  tohana'k  wahu'  xohi '  i'de, 
hail  fell  yesterday,  tohana'k  snihi'xti, 
it  was  cold  yesterday,  tohana'k  mikin', 
it  was  warm  yesterday,  tohqna'kaA 
aA'ya  hauti '  ndon'hi,  I  saw  a  sick  man 
yesterday,  to'hanakan '  aA'xti  tcko'ki 
ndon'lion,  I  saw  (in  the  past)  a  lame 
woman  yesterday,  tohana '  e'waya71,  or 
to'hanewa'yan,  day  before  yesterday. 

tohi. — dtikto'hi,  to  drive  horses,  hogs, 
poultry,  etc.,  along  ( i'ddkto'hi ,  nduk- 
to'hi). 

tohi7  (9: 15),  to7hu  (14: 24),  blue;  green; 
hence,  green,  unripe,  as  fruit,  etc. — 
natci '  tohi',  “blue  cloud,”  clear  sky. — 
atuti',  ripe,  as  fruit,  etc.  —  toxka', 

(1)  gray  (“a  kind  of  blue”),  toho'xk 
ni'  hine'  ko '  toxka '  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the 
walking  horse  is  gray,  toho'xk  no^pa' 
ni'ni  a'manki'  ko  toxka'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the 
two  walking  horses  are  gray,  toho'xk 
ha'kinini '  a'manki '  ko  toxka '  xe  (w.  sp. ) , 
the  walking  horses  are  (all)  gray. 

(2)  generic,  a  fox.  (3)  a  gray  fox  (25: 
1,5;  31: 15).  tox,  a fox(31: 17).  toxka' 
sddi',  a  yellow  fox.  to'xka  suA',  a 
“white”  or  silver  fox. 

toho7, toho  (28:  51),taho(18:  12),  to?, 
to  lie  down,  recline  (single  or  com¬ 
pleted  act)  (H.,  xu'pi).  ( i'toho ,  axto- 
ho ':  tcitu '  (?) ,  i'tcitu  (? ) ,  ihiktci'tu  (?) ) . 
Imperatives:  to  child,  toho';  man 
to  man,  toho'takta' ;  man  to  woman, 
toho'tki;  woman  to  man,  toho'tate'; 
woman  to  woman,  tohotki'. — aA'ya 
nonpa '  tci '  ha'maki  nkyehon'ni,  I  know 
the  two  reclining  men.  aA'ya  tci'di 
ama'nki  a'yehhn'ni,  do  you  know  (all) 
the  reclining  men?  toho'xk  toho' 
ma'nki  ko  saA'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  reclining 
horse  is  white.  anse'p  hama'  toho' 
ma'nki  ko  kta',  the  ax  lying  on  the 
ground  is  his.  mikon'ni  toho'  kta'ni, 
the  (reclining)  hoe  is  not  hers,  akua'- 
yaA  toho',  to  lie  down  out  of  doors. 
utoho',  he  lay  in  it  (8:  2).  ayan '  toho', 
log  (28:  36).  uto,  (he  must)  lie  in  it 
(31:  38).  utoho' ye,  following  the  trail 
(18:  11;  22:  5;  28:  49;  p.  157:  22,  23, 
24,  25).  utoho',  to  lie  in  (y utoho',  nkuto- 
ho').  anya'  tox  ma'nke  nkyehon'ni,  I 
know  this  reclining  man.  anya'  tox 
ma'nkiyan'  nkyehon'ni,  I  know  that  re- 
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dining  man. — to'xmanki' ,  to  be  redining 
(3:  12)  ( yato'hima'hki ,  hhkto'xmahki'; 
tcitu';  hitdhi'mahki;  hhktci'tu).  ama' 
tox  ma'hki,  he  is  lying  on  the  ground. 
itapxkin'  toxma'nki,  he  is  lying  on  the 
floor.  ato'katoho'  toxma'nki,  he  is 
lying  on  the  bed.  an/ya  to'xmanki' 
a'yehdn'ni,  do  you  know  the  redining 
man? — a'toho,  ( 1 )  to  recline  or  lie 
down  on  something  (y  a'toho  (or  ay  a'¬ 
toho),  nka'toho  (or  H'hkqtoho') ) ;  (2)  a 
mattress,  a  bed  (cf.  yahi).  y a'toho 
pi'hedi'din,  you  ought  to  lie  on  it. 
nka'toho  hefdetu,  we  have  finished  lying 
on  it.  nahinte'  atoho'  ( =nahiHe  atopi), 
the  new  moon,  ato'katoho' ,  a  bed. 
a'tokatoho '  toxma'nki,  he  is  lying  on 
the  bed. — atoho'  piye',  to  spread  a  com¬ 
forter  on  a  bed  (atoho'  pi'hayi ',  atoho ' 
pi'hihke'). — i'toho,  a  log.  i'toho  a'ki- 
nini',  he  walked  on  a  log.  i'toho  a'tan- 
hin,  he  ran  on  a  log.  itoho '  ko  nitani ' 
xe  (w.  sp.),  the  log  is  large,  ha' itoho', 
log  (p.  118:  8;  p.  121:  13,  17).  itoho ' 
aya'inde',  a  foot  log,  i.  e.,  a  single  log 
across  a  stream,  instead  of  a  bridge. 
ha'itoho',  a  log.  ha'itoho'  ko  tca'kan- 
mahki',  where  is  the  log?  ha'itoho ' 
nonpa '  ko  tca'k  ha'maki,  where  are  the 
two  logs?  (Also  8:  3,  9;  9:  11,  12,  13; 
10:  14;  19:  2,  11;  20:  15;  21:  18,  24; 
26:  30,  32,  40;  28:  11,  98,  107,  116, 
118,  125,  173,  177;  29:  27,  33,  34,  35, 
36;  p.  117:3.) 

toho'xk  or  tohoxka,  a  horse. — toho'xk 
supi'  sin'hin  ne'di,  the  black  horse  is 
standing,  toho'xk  sin'hin  tie.'  ko  supi'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  standing  horse  is  black. 
toho'xk  xe' he  tie'  ko'  tcti'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the 
sitting  horse  is  red.  toho'xk  toho' 
ma'hki  ko  san' xe  (w.  sp.),  the  reclining 
horse  is  white,  toho'xk  ni '  hind  ko  tox- 
ka'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  walking  horse  is 
gray,  toho'xk  tan'hin  ko  kde'xi,  or  kdexi ' 
xe  (w.  sp.),  the  running  horse  is  spot¬ 
ted.  toho'xk  nonpa'  xaxa'  a'mahki'  ko 
shpi'  xe  (w.  sp.) ,  the  two  standing  horses 
are  black,  toho'xk  nonpa'  ta'ni  a'mahki' 
ko  tcti '  xe  (w.  sp.),  the  two  sitting 
horses  are  red.  toho'xk  nonpa '  tci'di 
a'mahki '  ko  san'  xe  ( w.  sp.),  the  two  re¬ 
clining  horses  are  white,  toho'xk  non¬ 
pa '  ni'ni  a'mahki '  ko  toxka '  xe  (w.  sp.), 
the  two  walking  horses  are  gray,  to¬ 


ho'xk  nonpa'  tan'hin  a'mahki'  ko  (or, 
taT'hin  ha'maki)  kdexi'  xe  (w.  sp.),  the 
two  running  horses  are  spotted,  toho'xk 
xa'xaxa  a'mahki'  ko  san'  xe  (w.  sp. ), 
the  standing  horses  (all)  are  white,  to¬ 
ho'xk  ta'ani  a'mahki '  ko  tcti '  xe  (w.  sp. ), 
the  sitting  horses  are  (all)  red.  to¬ 
ho'xk  tci'di  a'mahki'  ko  supi '  xe  ( w.  sp.) , 
the  reclining  horses  are  (all)  black,  to¬ 
ho'xk  lia'kinini'  a'mahki'  ko  toxka'  xe 
(w.  sp.),  the  walking  horses  are  (all) 
gray,  toho'xk  ha'tanhin  a'mahki'  ko 
kdexi'  xe  (w.  sp. ),  the  running  horses 
are  (all)  spotted,  toho'xk  indd,  horse 
manure,  toho'xk  xohonyd,  to  saddle  a 
horse,  toho'xk  si'  MdHi'kidcke' ,  to  hopple 
a  horse,  toho'xk  mhsthseyef,  to  put 
the  bridle  on  a  horse,  toho'xk  ma'hki- 
yatu ',  a  saddle  girth,  toho'xk  nonpa ' 
da'ni  ha  ndon'daha',  I  saw  two  or  three 
horses,  toho'xk  ne  kata,  whose  horse  is 
this?  toho'xk  ne  kta',  this  is  his  horse. 
toho'xk  ama'hki  i'hktadaha',  those  are 
my  horses,  toho'xk  ama'hki  i'tadalia', 
those  are  his  horses,  toho'xk  tct'diki 
a'nde  i'ta.  (horse  wrhich  moves  your), 
which  is  your  horse?  toho'xk  tcl'diki 
a'nde  ko'  a'yindi'ta,  which  is  your 
horse?  toho'xk  ihkta '  yan'xklsine' ,  he 
stole  my  horse.  Sinto'  toho'xk  kta 
klsirie',  he  stole  “Boy’s”  (Banks¬ 
ton  Johnson’s)  horse,  toho'xk  ayita ' 
i'ktsine',  he  stole  your  horse,  toho'xk 
i'hkltltu'  yan '  xklsine  '  tudaha  ',  they 
stole  our  horses,  toho'xk  ayi'tada'on 
i'klsirietu',  they  stole  your  (thy)  horses. 
toho'xk  tada'on,  his  or  her  horses,  to¬ 
ho'xk  i'tada'on,  thy  horses,  toho'xk 
i'hktada'on,  my  horses,  tohoxka'  ko 
tclna'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  horses  are 
there?  tohoxka '  du'clcku',  fetch  the 
horse!  tohoxka'  tohana'  i'dusi',  did 
you  get  the  horse  yesterday?  aduhi' 
ndosan'hin  tohoxka'  sin'hin  ne'di  ndonlii ', 
I  see  (or,  saw)  the  horse  standing  on 
this  side  of  the  fence.  tansi'  toho'xka 
du'ti  rie',  the  horse  is  (standing)  eating 
com.  tohoxka '  axehd,  to  ride  a  horse. 
toho'xk  siyaA'  ahiyan', 1  ‘  horse  foot  hide,  ’  ’ 
the  hoofs  of  a  horse  (Bk.).  toho'xk  ti, 
or  tohoxk  ati,  “horse  house,”  a  stable. 
toho'xk  waxi',  a  horseshoe,  toho'xk 
waxi '  onni ',  to  make,  or,  he  makes  a 
horseshoe  (toho'xk  waxi'  ayon'ni,  to- 
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ho'xk  waxi'  nkon'ni).  toho'xk  waxi' 
on'di  xyan',  the  horseshoe  must  be 
made,  toho'xk  tvaxi'  on'  hedan',  the 
horseshoe  has  been  made,  or,  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  toho'xk  nixuxw '  naske',  “long¬ 
eared  horse,”  a  mule.  ( Also  p.  118: 
19,  20;  p.  119:  1,  2.) 

tohon'k  (cry  of  the  yellow-eyed  duck) 
(20:  39). 

tohonni  —tohon'niyan\  his  or  her  real 
or  potential  son’s  wife,  including  the 
wives  of  his  or  her  son’s  son,  of  his  or 
her  daughter’s  son,  of  any  other  male 
descendant,  of  his  real  or  potential 
brother’s  or  sister’s  son,  grandson,  etc. 

( yatohon'niyan' ,  ixnktohon'niyan' ;  voc., 
tohonni '). — tohon'  noxti',  his  or  her 
father-in-law  ( ya'tohon  noxti ',  H'nktohon 
noxti';  voc.,  tohon'  noxti'). 

to'hu,  to  fill. — tohonni,  bamboo,  a'su  to- 
hon'ni,  (26:  53),  a'su  to'hi  (28:  38), 
bamboo  brier,  tohu'di,  rattan  vine 
(26:  66).  to'hu  su'pka,  black  rattan 
vine  (28:  22). 

toke.— tokexti',  calm,  no  breeze  stirring. 

to'xti  (?). — ita'  odi '  to'xti  {ita,  deer;  odi, 
to  shoot;  to'jcti  (?)  ). 

topa',  four,  four  times,  in  four  places. — 
toho'xk  topa '  ko  xkuku '  ondaha'  dande ',  I 
will  give  four  horses  to  each  (man). 
a'kikune'  topa'  inkta',  I  have  four  geese 
(5:  7)  ( tetopa  or  detopa).  nkon '  topa', 
I  did  it  four  times,  ptgato'  ntcu'  topa', 
I  put  the  cotton  in  four  places,  oliito'pa, 
forty.  ( Also  18:  16;  26:  3;  27:  28; 

28:  22,  24,  38.) 

topi',  dopi,  adopi',  ato'pi  (28:  144, 
145),  atopi',  new:  hence,  single,  un¬ 
married. — ha'yasaha'yan  topi',  a  young 
(unmarried)  man.  a'xti  topi',  an  un¬ 
married  woman,  a  virgin,  ado'pi'  yuke ' 
yanka',  several  young  ones  (turkeys 
half  grown;  also  boys  and  girls  of  about 
17  or  18).  ado'p  xohi',  “old  young” 
(people  about  20  years  old).  an'xti 
dopi '  yi'nki,  a  girl  of  14.  an'xti  dopi' , 
a  girl  of  16.  nahiHe'  atopi'  (or  nahiHe' 
adopi'),  new  moon.  {Also  8:  6;  14: 24; 
26:  35;  27:  1;  28:  39.) 

totosi',  hard. — yek  totosi',  a  species  of 
blue  corn. 

to  we. — kito'weye ',  to  barter,  exchange, 
swap,  trade  {kito'wehaye' ,  kito'wehihke': 
kito'weyetu' ,  kito'  wehayetu' ,  kito'we- 


hinktu'  (we  swap,  or  let  us  swap). 
kito'welii'nkehe'detu',  we  have  swapped 
(finished  act),  kitowehanke  na,  I  did 
trade,  waxi '  kitowe'hihkitu'  xe,  let  us 
swap  shoes. — Towedi '  (1:  1),  a  French¬ 
man.  To' we  hanxti',  a  French  woman. 
ani'  bjd  onnt'k  nkaketu',  edi '  Towe' 
ya'nde,  “let  us  dig  a  well,”  said 
the  (moving)  Frenchman  (1:  5). 
ToweyaA'  {=towe-\-yan) ,  the  French¬ 
man,  referring  to  one  supposed  to  be 
elsewhere  (9: 12).  ekan'  Toweya n'  eyan' 
hi,  then  the  (distant)  Frenchman  ar¬ 
rived  there  (1:  14).  To' we  nauxi'ya, 
“Frenchman’s  Sunday,”  New  Year’s 
Day. 

towe,  to  fill. — dt'xtowe,  he  filled  to  the 
top  (10:  2).  natefdaAye,  he  filled  half 
full  (10:  2).  de'xtowe,  full  of  them 
(19:  5,  6,  8).  de'xtowe,  full  of  them 
(p.  153:  23;  p.  166:  25,  26,  27).  niho 
kan  ani '  toweyl,  he  filled  the  cup  with 
water  (p.  166  :  28).  nihon'kan  ani' 
lo'waye,  did  you  fill  the  cup  with 
water?  (p.  166:  29).  vihon'  kan  ani' 
to'wanke,  I  filled  the  cup  with  water 
(p.  166:  30).  pc' tit  i  yusi  die' towe,  the 
fireplace  is  full  of  ashes  (p.  140:  6). 
kdxwi '  die' towe,  it  is  full  of  coffee  (p. 
140:  8).  panhin'  son'pxi  die' towe,  the 
bag  or  sack  is  full  of  flour  (p.  140:  9).' 

towe. — to'we  hutpe',  to  shoot  a  hole 
through  ( with  ap  arrow)  (i'towe  yutpe', 
vto'we  unkutpc'). 

ton. — ton  unni',  pus;  watery  or  liquid 
matter  in  a  sore.  ton  is  identical  with 
the  D.,  ton,  matter,  pus;  unni'  denotes 
the  material  (cf.  anionni,  watery). 
apa'xtonyi',  to  make  pus  ooze  from  a 
sore. 

tonxka', humped,  broken  (backed)  (17: 
14). _ akidi  taHnUn  tonxka,  “broken 
backed  insect,”  the  buffalo  bug. 

ton'ni  or  ton'niyan,  his  or  her  father’s 
real  or  potential  elder  sister  {yifon'ni 
( yan '),  tinkton'ni(yan) voc.,  tonni').— 
ton'ni  aka'  or  tonniyan  aka,  his  or  her 
father’s  real  or  potential  younger  sister 
(yiton'ni(yan)  aka' ,Mktonni'  (yan')  aka'; 
voc.,  tonni'  aka').— to' ndiy an,  his  or  her 
real  or  potential  son-in-law  or  daughter’ s 
husband,  including  his  or  her  son’s 
(or  daughter’s)  daughter’s  husband, 
the  husbands  of  all  other  female  de- 
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scendanta  and  those  of  the  female 
decendants  of  real  or  potential  brothers 
and  sisters  ( yato'ndiyan ,  Unkto'ndiya71; 
voc.,  yihki'). 

tpanhin',  any  soft  part  of  the  body. — 
ayi'tpanhin  or  ayitpan'hinyan,  the  hypo¬ 
gastric  and  iliac  regions,  nixuxwi  tpan- 
hin,  “the  soft  part  of  the  ear,”  the  ear 
lobe.  ptdin  ahudi  tpanhin,  “the  soft 
bone  of  the  nose,”  the  nasal  septum. 

tpe,  tfipe'  (28: 207, 208, 210),  (1)  any  natu¬ 
ral  orifice  in  the  human  body. — nixu'xti 
tpe',  the  meatus  auditorius.  hiteti'  tpe', 
the  anus.  ptdiHpe' ,  the  nostrils. — (2) 
an  artificial  orifice:  ahksap  tpe,  a  gun 
muzzle;  anksa' winnixuxwi '  tpe,  a  gun’s 
touchhole. — kidutpe,  to  make  a  hole  for 
another — mode  not  specified  {y  a' kidu¬ 
tpe,  a'xkldutpe').  i  kidutpe',  he  ...  . 
for  thee  (you),  i'nkidutpe',  I  ...  . 
for  thee  (you).  yan'xkidutpe' ,  he  ...  . 
for  me.  hiyan'xkidutpZ' ,  thou  (you) 
....  for  me. — datpe ',  to  bite  a  hole 
through,  dose'  datpe',  to  bite  a  hole 
through  an  object  ( i'dase  %' datpe', 
ndase'  ndatpe'). — natpe,  to  make  a  hole 
through  with  the  foot.  ( 1 )  asi '  natpe', 
to  break  a  hole  through  ice,  etc.,  with 
the  foot  ( aya' si  i' natpe ' ,  nka'si  Hnnatpe'; 
pi.,  asi '  na'tpetu',  aya' si  i'natpetu', 
nka'si  i^na'tpetu').  (2)  naxie'  natpe', 
to  make  a  hole  through  an  object  by 
kicking  ( i'naxte  i' natpe,  Hnnaxte  hnna- 
tpe';  pl.j  naxte'  natpetu',  i'naxte  i'na¬ 
tpetu'  '<xnna'xie  unna'tpetu'). — ukpe ',  to 
make  a  hole  through  by  pressure 
( yukpe ',  'tmkukpe') . — hutpe ';  mikon'ni 
kon '  hutpe',  to  dig  with  a  hoe  ( mikon'ni 
ayon '  yutpe ',  mikon'rA  nkon '  uukutpe' ) . 
maxawon'ni  kon'  hutpe',  to  dig  with  a 
spade  ( maxawon'ni  ayon '  yutpe',  maxa- 
won'ni  nkon '  Unkutpe').  dusa  hutpe,  to 
tear  a  hole  through,  duksasadi  hutpe, 
to  cut  a  hole  through  with  a  knife. 
uhk$apikon  odi  hutpe,  to  cut  a  hole 
through  with  an  ax.  u'titpi,  hole 
(16:  8).  ama'  tUpe',  aman'  tups',  hole 
in  ground  (21:  26;  27:  7,  10). — okpe', 
any  artificial  opening  in  the  human 
body,  nixuxw'  okpe',  the  places  where 
the  ears  have  been  bored  for  wear¬ 
ing  earrings,  ptdin'  ahudi '  tpanhin ' 
okpe',  the  perforation  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose.  ( Also  28:  124,  171,  176.) 


tsbpa,  one  hundred.— tsi'pa  sonsa'xehe, 
“one  sitting  on  one  hundred,”  one 
hundred  and  one.  tsi'pa  nonpa'xehe, 
one  hundred  and  two.  tsi'pa  o'hi,  one 
hundred  and  ten.  tsi'pa  o'hi  sonsa'xehe, 
“one  sitting  on  one  hundred  and  ten,” 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  tsi'pa  o'hi 
nonpa'xeh§,  “two  sitting  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten,”  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  tsi'pa  o'hi  dana'xelie,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen,  tsi'pa  o'hi  topa'xehe, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  tsi'pa  o'hi 
ksa'xehe,  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 
tsi'pa  o'hi  nonpa ',  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  tsi'pa  o'hi  nonpa '  sonsa'xehe, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  tsi'pa 
o'hi  da'ni,  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
tsi'pa  o'hi  da'ni  sonsa'xehe,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one.  tsi'pa  nonpa',  two  hun¬ 
dred.  tsi'pa  nonpa '  sonsa'xehe,  two 
hundred  and  one.  tsi'pa  nonpa'  non¬ 
pa'xehe,  two  hundred  and  two.  tsi'pa 
nonpa'  o'hi,  two  hundred  and  ten. 
tsi'pa  nonpa'  o'hi  sonsa'xehe,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven,  tsi'pa  nonpa'  o'hi 
nonpa'xehe,  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
tsi'pa  nonpa'  o'hi  nonpa\  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  tsi'pa  nonpa'  o'hi  nonpa ' 
sonsa'xehe,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  tsi'pa  nonpa'  o'hi  da'ni,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty,  tsi'pa  dani',  three 
hundred,  tsi'pa  dani'  sonsa'xehe,  three 
hundred  and  one.  tsi'pa  dani '  nonpa'¬ 
xehe,  three  hundred  and  two.  tsi'pa 
dani '  o'hi,  three  hundred  and  ten. 
tsi'pa  dani '  o'hi  sonsa'xehe,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven,  tsi'pa  dani'  o'hi  non¬ 
pa'xehe,  three  hundred  and  twelve. 
tsi'pa  dani '  o'hi  nonpa',  three  hundred 
and  twenty,  tsi'pa  dani '  o'hi  nonpa' 
sonsa'xehe,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  tsi'pa  dani '  o'hi  dani',  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty,  tsi'pa  topa ',  four  hun¬ 
dred.  tsi'pa  ksani '  or  tsipa  ksan,  five 
hundred,  tsi'pa  akuxpe',  six  hundred. 
tsi'pa  nan'pahudi' ,  seven  hundred. 
tsi'pa  danhudi',  eight  hundred,  tsi'pa 
tekarie',  nine  hundred.  tsi'piHcya'  ( tsi - 
pa-\-intcya),  “old  man  hundred,”  one 
thousand,  tsi'pintcya'  sonsa'xehe,  one 
thousand  and  one.  tsi'pintcya'  o'hi 
sonsa'xZhe,  one  thousand  and  eleven. 
tspan. — atspan'hi,  to  stick  or  adhere  to 
an  object,  atspan'hi  kle'  kan,  he  stuck 
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to  it  when  he  hit  it  (1: 11).  naxte '  kan 
atspa^'hi,  when  he  kicked  it  he  stuck 
to  it  (1: 12).  atspan*tspahi* ,  to  stick  or 
adhere  here  and  there,  to  he  sticky  or 
gummy.  (G.  gave  this  as,  hadespa- 
pahi .) — a*tspanye  to  cause  one  object  to 
adhere  or  stick  to  another;  to  glue  or 
paste  one  object  on  another  ( atspanhaye , 
atspanhdnke) . 

-tu,  usual  pi.  ending  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
Used  when  the  act  or  acts  were  seen 
by  the  speaker.  utaHu',  they  (went 
and)  sat  in  it  (while  I  was  looking). 
hi  and  sometimes  hi  and  ti  are  changed 
to  x  before  this  ending. 

tu,  here  (p.  167:  11,  12,  13,  14). 

tude/,  long,  tall,  as  a  person  ( i'tMe , 
H'nMtMZ* ) .  —dfisu*  tilde',  ‘  ‘  long  teeth ,  ’  ’ 
canine  teeth  ( =insupsunti ) .  sinto '  tilde* 
dandef ',  the  boy  will  be  tall,  tohoxka/ 
tilde*,  the  horse  is  high  (cf.  naske*, 
kohi).  tu'ti  tMexti*,  very  tall,  ta^si 
sidi  nienkso71  tuti  tMexti,  “the  very  tall 
variety  of  yellow  broom  grass.”— 
tMaxpe*,  a  perch  (fish). — du'tididi* 
(masc.  verb);  asan*hin  du'tididi*,  to 
stretch  the  arms  straight  out  horizon¬ 
tally  ( i'dutididi*,  ndu'tididi* ;  du'tiditu*, 
i'dutiditu',  ndu'tiditu * ) .  — du'Mixa n* 

(fem.  verb);  asan*hin  du*tidixan* ,  to 
stretch  the  arms  straight  out  horizon¬ 
tally  (i* dutidxcan* ,  ndu*tidixan') . 

tu'di  (17:9),  root,  stump.— tudiyan* ,  a 
stump  (cf.  Mi'),  hence,  the  base  of  an 
object.  in'su  tu'diyan,  the  roots  of  teeth. 
asanhin *  tudiyan *  spewaya™*,  his  right  arm 
above  the  elbow.  asanhin *  tudiyan *  kas- 
kani ',  his  left  arm  above  the  elbow. 
tudiya n*  ka*  ndu'ti  xya ',  let  me  eat  the 
roots  (1:2).  aye'kiyan  tMiyan*  ke  duti- 
tcu'  tca'ye,  he  dug  around  the  corn  and 
pulled  it  all  up  by  the  roots  (1:3). 
ayitut,  stump  ( 14: 26).  (Also  21:19. ) 
atuti',  the  large  root  (with  a  white  inte¬ 
rior)  of  a  thorny  vine.  The  Biloxi 
used  to  grind  the  root  and  use  the  meal 
as  food.  The  meal  made  from  this 
root  was  called  atuti*  niipxi' . 

thdMuhe.— tii'dMiihe'di,  to  shiver,  as 
with  the  cold  (i* tMMiihe* di,  ntii'dMii- 
he'di)’,  subsequently  given  thus:  to 
have  the  ague  ( tu'dMiihaye'di,  tu'dMii- 
Mnke'di)  .—ti'didihe'  (-di?) ,  to  have  dart¬ 


ing  pains.  maktididxM  on  tyi,  “medi¬ 
cine  for  darting  pains  in  the  chest.” 
tuhe',  thunder;  the  Thunder  Being 
(28:  1,  257).  —  tuhe *  naxe *  yihi',  he 
thought  that  he  heard  (it)  thunder. 
tu'he  hande * ,  it  still  thunders.  (Also 
p.  118:  7. )  tuhe'di,  it  thunders. 
tukax,  that  way;  in  that  direction. — tuka* 
donhi*,  look  that  way! 
tu/kama/gonni  or  tfikmagonni,  to  go 
underneath.  —  ninduxpe  tukamagonni, 
“going  under  the  trousers,”  drawers. 
doxpe  tdkmagonni,  “under  cloth  or 
dress,  ’  ’  a  skirt  or  petticoat. 

tukan/ni,  tukanU  (28:  1);  generic:  his 
or  her  mother’s  brother,  ya'tuka^'ni, 
thy  uncle.  u*nktukan*ni  ( Bj . ,  M. ) ,  nka*- 
tukan'ni  (Bk.),  my  uncle  (tukan'nitu* , 
ya*tukan*nitu* ,  it'nktuka71 '  nitu *  ( B  j . ,  M . ) , 

.  or  nka* iukan* nitu*  (Bk.)). — lukan*ni 
aka*,  his  or  her  real  or  potential  moth¬ 
er’s  younger  brother  (yatuka^'ni  aka*, 
itnktukan'niaka *;  voc.,  tuka^ni*  aka*). — 
tukan'ni  noxti ',  his  or  her  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  mother’s  elder  brother  (yatuka^'ni* 
noxti*,  dnktukan*ni  noxti*;  voc.,  tuka^ni* 
noxti').  (Also  22:  2, 3, 6,  8,  9;  26:  39, 
62;  28:  20,  34,  52,  55,  64,  80,  222,  229.) 
tftkixyeL— yaka'kdx  tukixye',  to  rest  the 
face  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (yaka*- 
kux  i' tiLklxye* ,  yaka'kux  u'nkutu'klxye'). 
yaka'kdx  titklxye *  nanki *,  he  is  (i.  e.,  sits) 
resting  his  face  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Tukpa/,  Atakapa.  Tukpa*  hanyadi*,  the 
Atakapa  people,  an  Indian  tribe  of 
Louisiana. 

tukp e'.—tiikpe*  ofidi',  she  changed  into  it 
(14:27,  29;  16:  2,  10;  22:  2;  26:  92). 
tu/ksiki  or  tuksikiya11,  his  real  or  po¬ 
tential  sister’s  son,  applicable  to  his 
father’s  brother’s  daughter’s  son,  if 
the  mother  is  older  than  himself 
(M'ksiki* (26: 58;  28: 12 )yitti*Mki(yan) 
dnktu'kslki  ( yan ) ;  voc.,  tukslki').— 

tii'ksiki  aka',  his  real  or  potential 
younger  sister’s  son,  including  the  son 
of  his  father’s  brother’s  daughter 
younger  than  himself  (yitu'ksiki  aka  , 
dnkta'Mki  aka').  (Also  17:  3,  7, 11, 16.) 
tuksin/,  the  armpits  (i*luksin,  ntuksin'). 
tuxkikeL— eftiixkike*,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  (14:  17,  21). 
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Tuni'cka  (in  composition),  Tunica. — 
Tuni'cka  anyadi',  or  Tuni'cka  haPya ' ,  a 
Tunica,  the  Tunica  people.  Tuni'cka 
haPxti',  a  Tunica  woman  (Bj.,  M. ). 
Tuni'cka  taPyaP',  “Tunica  town,” 
Marksville,  Avoyelles  Parish,  La. 
tupe'ta. — kawatiipeta,  whose  (p. 136:16). 
tupi',  tuwi'  (p.  139:  4,  5),  a  pail  or 
bucket. — tupi'  nitani',  “large  bucket,” 
a  tub. 

tupo',  (it)  burst  (26  :  42)  (cf.  po .) 
tusi. — tusiye',  to  pull  another  backward 
{tusi' hay  e' ,  tusi'huhke')  (cf.  si),  tusi '- 
hfoya'  dande',  I  will  pull  you  backward. 
When  one  already  holds  another, 
duxtan  tusiye  is  used;  but  if  he  grasps 
him  at  the  moment  of  pulling  him 
backward,  dusi  tusiye  is  correct. 
tti.su/hki  or  tusunMya11,  his  real  or  po¬ 
tential  elder  sister’s  daughter,  includ¬ 
ing  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  broth¬ 
er’s  daughter  older  than  himself  ( yitH - 
su'nki  ( yaP ) ,  u'nktilsuhki(yan)  •  voc. , 
tdsilinki')  (cf.  tanki). — tusu'hki  aka',  his 
real  or  potential  younger  sister’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  including  the  daughter  of  his 
father’s  brother’s  daughter  younger 
than  himself  ( yi'tdsu'nki  aka',  u'nktil- 
sunki '  aka'). 

tfttce',  (it)touched  it  ( 28: 191). — tMce'di, 
(it)  touches  her  (20:  3).  iutca'ya  ni,  do 
not  touch  it  (28:  189). 
tvttcku/,  to  spit,  expectorate  ( i'thtcku ', 
{(! nkatiitcku' ;  tfdckutu' ,  i'thtckutu', 
'Ci'nkattitckutu' )  (28:  134). — tatcke',  sa¬ 
liva. 

thtchn/  or  ttttcon/,  the  eyes  of  one  per¬ 
son;  his  or  her  eyes  (i'tcltcti71', 
{ifika' tctitcu71' ;  UilchMu' ,  i' UMctiPtu' ,  iih- 
ka' IchtctiPtu' ) .  — i'td'itctin'hin  sanliin'xa, 
your  eye  on  one  side,  one  of  your  eyes. 
ti'nkatditcljP'  kusidfe'towe,  my  eyes  are 
full  of  smoke,  u'nkatdlt(?uP'  fospe'wa 
ne'di,  my  right  eye  pains,  iX'nka- 
tcittcun '  ka'skani'wa  pahi ' ,  my  left  eye 
is  sore.  tihtdiP'  widwi'de  unni ',  his  eyes 
twitch  often,  t&lctiP  pYtspltsedi' ,  to 
wink  the  eye(s).  tiXtctiP'  ahi' ,  the  eye¬ 
lids.  tUtctiP'  alii'  ta'wiyaP,  the  upper 
eyelids,  tdtcflP'  ahi '  xwuhi',  the  lower 
eyelids.  tdtctiP'  san',  the  white  part  of 
the  eye,  the  cornea.  tutcuP'  su'  stipi', 
“the  black  seed  of  the  eye,”  the  pupil. 
Uttcti,71'  supka',  the  “dark  part  of  the 


eyes,”  the  iris.  CPsi'x  tiltcon',  “Fish (?) 
eye,”  the  Great  Dipper.  Ta'  tutco71', 
“Deer  eyes,”  two  stars  known  to  the 
Biloxi  in  Louisiana,  sometimes  called 
by  them  the  “Buck  eyes.” — tutcon' 
ksepi',  to  be  clear-sighted  {YtcitcoP  i'kse- 
pi',  it'nkalcltco'nksepi') . 

tutu/xka,  tuduxka,  tuduxka',  short 
(the  ancient  word;  the  modern  form  is 
tMuxka  or  tuduxka). — a'yinaxtu '  tutu'x- 
ka,  your  (pi.)  hair  is  short.  nkinsu ' 
tuduxka',  my  teeth  are  short,  do'xpt 
tedu'xka,  or  do'xp  tMuxka',  “short 
shirt,”  a  man’s  shirt  or  a  woman’s 
sacque.  do'xp't  tMu'xka  ni'ki,  without 
a  shirt,  i.  e.,  stripped  to  the  waist 
( =yoxa ). 

tuwa. — lcokolie '  tu'wa,  kYdi  ne'di,  he  was 
walking  back  and  forth  making  a  noise 
(8:  24). 

tyi,  atixyi  or  tixyi,  medicine  (seexi). — 
tyi '  ktipini'  ku'di,  he  gave  bad  medi¬ 
cine,  i.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a 
person,  popoxtyi,  “swelling  medi¬ 
cine.”  mak  tidldiM  on  tyi,  “medicine 
for  darting  pains  in  the  chest.”  amihon 
tixyi,  1  ‘  fever  medicine,  ’ ’  a  weed,  atix¬ 
yi'  Mxuri',  “medicine  coffee,”  tea. 
tyi' nupihi',  “sweet-smelling medicine,” 
a  tall  variety  of  clover,  found  in  Loui¬ 
siana.  It  differs  from  the  following. 
tyi'  nihpihi '  uka'hi,  “resembles  tall 
clover”  or  “the  sweet-smelling  medi¬ 
cine,”  a  species  of  clover  which  is 
found  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere;  it  is 
only  a  few  inches  in  height. 

ti,  u  +  (14: 19),  interjection  Oh!  (2: 19). 

uda  or  da. — udati',  uda'U,  light  of  any 
sort;  the  light  of  day,  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  distinguished  from  firelight 
(udaki)  (30:  5).  oti,  (they)  shine 
(p.  142:  16).  pet-udali,  firelight,  ina ' 
hoode',  the  sunshines. — udaki,  firelight. 
uda'gayi  ( =  udaki  -f-  hay  it),  “light  all 
the  time”  (?).  peti  udagayi,  firefly. 
uda'k  stfigcPnY,  or  hadakstugo^ni  (Bk.), 
“light  made  to  stand  up,”  a  candle  or 
lamp  (Bj.,  M.).  uda'k  stfigon  ni'  xwii- 
dati',  “light  made-to-stand-up  glass,” 
a  glass  lamp,  uda'k  sttigo n'  ha'tionni', 
“a  light  that  has  a  house  over  it,”  a 
lantern,  xwhdati',  light  within  doors, 
coming  from  outside;  hence,  window 
glass  (?).  ondonhon'  xw&dati',  “to see 
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with  light  from  outside,”  window  glass. 
kxvr&dati ',  translucent  (?),  transpar¬ 
ent  (?)  “the  light  comes  through,” 
“one  can  look  through,”  hence,  glass. 
konicka '  kxwhdati' ,  a  glass  bottle, 
udi',  a  stalk  or  trunk  of  a  plant,  etc.  (cf. 
tu'di). — ay  an'  udi ',  the  roots  of  trees, 
etc.  haatan '  tani'  udi',  a  banana  stalk. 
pt$a'to  udi' ,  the  cotton  plant.  hhkokon 
udi,  yaniksiyon  udi,  a  pipestem,  u'di 
mtskudi',  the  “fine”  or  “small  wood 
tree,”  the  pin  oak  or  water  oak  (cf. 
tcaxku ) .  udi'  misk  u'  anaki',  ‘ ‘  the  fruit 
of  the  pin  oak,”  an  acorn  of  the  pin 
oak.  uti',  mast,  acorns  ( 14:  19,  22). 
udu/,  a  drum. — u'dukte '  ( =udu' ~\-ktedi ), 
to  beat  a  drum  (u'du  yakte'di,  u'du 
xkte'di).  u'dukte '  hedan ',  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  beating  the  drum.  u'dukte' 
he'detu,  they  have  finished  beating  the 
drum. 

ue,  to  boil,  stew,  or  cook  anything  (i'ue'- 
di,  nkue'di). — o  i'ue'di,  did  you  boil 
the  fish?  o  iua'  da'nde,  will  you  boil 
the  fish?  uwe, '  (29:  14),  ue'  (14:  7), 
huwe '  (29:  16,  21,  32):  uwedi',  stewed 
(28:  137,  138).  o  huwe',  cooked  fish 
(6:  15,  18).  u'a,  to  stew  (p.  143:  17, 
22,  23).  hku'a,  I  stew  (p.  144:  25). 
kueni',  not  to  boil  or  stew  ( ku'yue'ni , 
nkue'ni).  o  kueni',  not  to  boil  fish. 
wax,  cooked  (28:  204).  awahi,  to  get 
cooked,  to  get  done  (14:  6,  7,  8,  9; 
26:  69,  70).  awa'hiye,  she  got  it 
cooked(14:6,7).  toxpi'  a'  uwe'  yanxan, 
where  is  that  stewed  fox  liver?  (p. 
167:1).  (Also  8:  19,  20,  23,  27;  9:  5.) 
ukanka'yi,  her  vine  (28:  179). 
uka'nki,  ukanx  (28:  85,  88,  180,  193),  it 
caught  on,  it  caught  him. 
uke',  to  resemble  some  one  a  little  (yu'ke, 
nkulce '). — nyu'ke,  I  resemble  you  a  little. 
tyi  nupihi  ukahi,  “resembles  sweet¬ 
smelling  medicine,”  a  species  of  clover, 
ukikinge,  one  half  (p.  122:  20). — 

uki'kihge  yuke'di  or  tcina'ni  nedi '  ko  uki'¬ 
kihge, halt  as  many,  tea' naska  nedi'  ko 
ukikinge,  half  as  large,  kcixka'  nedi '  ko 
tca'naska  uki'kihge  ko'  skane '  e'naska 
na ' ,  this  hog  is  half  as  large  as  that  one. 
tcehe'dan  nedi '  ko  uki'kinge,  half  as  tall. 
skuti'  nedi '  ko  uki'kinge,  it  is  half  as 
deep,  ti  ne'  ko  kowo'hi  ti  ne'di  uki'kihge, 
that  house  is  half  as  high  as  this  one 
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kl'hkihke,  half  (20:  11,  36).  pskikihge, 
midnight. 

ukper  itka'xeye',  given  as  meaning,  to 
put  a  curvilinear  object  under  the  blan¬ 
ket,  next  the  body  and  above  the  belt 
(tukpe'  itka'xehe '  ha'yitu',  given  as  the 
3d  pi.). 

uksani',  very  soon. — uksani'  nda'  dande', 
I  will  go  very  soon,  akdtxyi'  uksa'ni 
hu'yaxkiye'  na'xihkihi' ,  I  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  a  letter  very  soon  (4:  5). 
(cf.  ksahon'.) 
ux!,  psha!  (29:  31). 
uxi. — dau'xitu  hi  na'uhkihi',  I  wish  that 
they  would  bite  it  off  (p.  144:  9). 
dauxi  hi  hkihi',  I  think  that  he  ought 
to  bite  it  off  (p.  143  :  32).  (Also  p. 
143:  33;  p.  144:  10,  11.) 
uxte',  oxt§'  (28: 194),  to  make  a  fire,  to 
camp. — oxtetu,  they  make  afire  (22: 16). 
•  pe'ti  uxte'  or  petu'xte,  to  make  a  fire 
(29  :  28)  (pe'ti  yuxte',  pe'ti  nkuxte ';  ux- 
tetu',  nkuxtetu').  pe'ti  uxta',  make  a  fire 
(said  to  a  child). — kuxteni', not  to  make 
a  fire  (kuyu'xteni' ,  nku'xteni';  ku'xtetuni', 
kuyu'xtetuni' ,  nku'xtttuni ' ) . — kyuxte'; 

pe'ti  kyuxte',  to  make  a  fire  for  some  one 
(pe'ti  ya'kyuxtl',  pe'ti  a'xkyuxte';  pe'ti 
kyuxtetu' , pe'ti  ya'kyuxtetu' ,pe/  ti  a'xkyux- 
letu').  pe'tinki'ntyakyuxtt, did  youmake 
the  fire  for  me?  pe'ti  yaP'xkyuxta' ,  make 
the  fire  for  me! — kyuxteni';  pe'ti  kyu'- 
xteni,  not  to  make  a  fire  for  another 
(pe'ti  ya'kyuxtZni',  pe'ti  a'xkyuxteni'). 
(Also  20:  7;  22:  1,  5;  26:  57,  69;  28: 
155,  203.) 

uxwi/,  dry,  as  grass,  clothing,  etc. — do'di 
uxwi',  his  throat  is  dry,  he  is  thirsty 
(ido'di  uxwi', ndo'di  u'xuh;  doxtu '  uxwi', 
i'doxtu'  uxwi',  ndo'xtu  uxwi').  do'di 
uxwi '  dande',  he  will  be  thirsty,  doxtu' 
uxwi '  dande',  they  will  be  thirsty. 
ndo'di  u'xwi  dande',  I  will  be  thirsty.— 
uxwon'  ( =uxwi  -f  on),  to  have  been  dry. 
do'di  uxwon',  his  throat  was  dry,  he  was 
thirsty  (ido'di  uxwon',  ndo'di  uxwon'; 
doxtu'  uxwon',  i'doxtu'  uxwon',  ndoxtu' 
uxwon'). 

uman,  to  bathe. — hku'man,  we  bathe 
(10:  29).  uma'kidi',  go  and  bathe! 
(male  to  female)  (10:  31).  u'makte',  go 
and  bathe!  (female  to  male)  (10:  32). 
una  ( ? ) . — kuna' tuni',  there  are  not  that 
many.  Tanyan'  hanya'  tcina'ni  ko 
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Tanyi/nkiyan  hanya'  e'  kuna' turn' ,  there 
are  not  as  many  people  in  Lecompte  as 
there  are  in  Alexandria  (p.  122:  22). 
una'si,  to  parch,  as  corn  ( yu'nasi ,  nku- 
nasi).  una'shonni'  ( =  unasi  +  onni),  to 
fry  meat,  etc.  ( una' say on'ni ,  una'snko n'- 
ni). — toxpi'  a'stine'ye  yaAxan,  where  is 
that  fried  fox  liver?  (p.  166:  32). 
unaskRkl,  (he)  pressed  her  down  in  it 
(28:  203). 

unatci'ktci,  to  dodge;  evade  a  blow, 
missile,  or  person  by  dodging  ( yu'natcV - 
'  ktd,  nku'natd'ktci) . — unatd'ktdcU  ha- 
ku'nilki,  when  he  dodged  (the  Bear) 
he  (the  Rabbit)  escaped  (got  out 
from  the  hollow  tree)  (2:  27).  una'ktd- 
ktd,  he  dodged  about  (16:  8). — Icyu'- 
natcl'ktd,  contraction  from  kiya'  una- 
tcYktd,  to  dodge  again, 
uni',  a  plant  of  any  kind  (cf.  tcu). 
ptga'to  uni',  the  cotton  comes  up. — 
hauni ',  hominy  made  with  lye,  hulled 
or  lyed  corn.  nka'on ,  I  make  hominy 
(28:  228)  (or  from  on). 
unoxe'  or  unoxwe/,  to  live  with  him 
or  her  ( yu'noxe ,  nku'noxe;  pi.,  u'noxetu', 
yu'noxetu ',  nku'noxetu'). — inyu'noxe,  I 
live  with  you.  ya'nkunoxe' ,  he  or  you 
live(s)  with  me.  Tcetkana '  kunkun' 
unoxe '  ha'nde  on'xa,  it  used  to  be  that 
the  Rabbit  lived  with  his  grandmother. 
nMnnoxe '  nka'nde  on'xa,  I  used  to  live 
(lit.,  be  living)  with  her  (long  ago). 
nkHnnoxe'  nka'nde  on'ni,  I  did  live  with 
her  for  some  time,  nMnnoxe'  xa  nka'¬ 
nde,  I  am  still  living  with  her.  tat- 
ma'na  kunkunyan'  unoxwe '  a'nde  onxa ', 
it  used  to  be,  long  ago,  that  he  was 
living  with  his  grandmother. — kuno '- 
xeni',  not  to  dwell  or  live  with  him  or 
her  ( ku'yuno'xeni ',  nkuno'xeni '). 
upB,  to  be  tired,  weary  ( ayu'pi ,  nku'pi). 
u/si,  the  sting  of  an  insect. — ka™x  usi- 
naske,  “  bee-with-long-sting,  ”  a  wasp, 
usk.  —wax  mi' ,  to  put  on  overshoes  (wa'x 
yu'si,  wa'x  il'nlcusi').  usle';  wax  uste', 
to  put  on  shoes  ( yu'ste ,  u'nkuste).  wax 
uste '  na'nki  jan',  he  is  putting  on  his 
shoes  (said  if  seen  by  the  speaker). 
usinhin. — usin'hinye';  unni'  usin' hinye',  to 
plunge  (hot  iron)  into  water  ( usin'hin - 
haye',  usin'hinke ')  (28:  210,  214). 
ustiki/ustii/ki(16:3),  ustti/ki  (28: 184), 
usta/x,  to  set  a  perpendicular  object 


on  something,  to  stand  it  up  (yustt 
ki',  nkustt  ki '). — itka'yan  ustl  Id',  to 
set  a  perpendicular  object  in  some¬ 
thing.  sunnitonni '  konha '  anya '  on'ni 
usta'x  kane'di,  ani '  kyd'ho n  ye'hikan,  he 
stood  up  a  tar  baby  close  to  the  well 
and  left  it  there  (1:8). — kyustki '  or 
kyustHki  (6:  16),  to  set  a  perpendicular 
object  on  something  for  another  person 
(ya'kyustki  or  kyustuki,  a'xkyustki). 
yi'kyustki',  I  ....  for  thee.  yanxkyu '- 
stki,  he  ...  .  for  me  (preceded  by  ew- 
ande),  you  ....  for  me  (preceded  by 
ayindi ).  inki'nt-yakyu'stki,  you  .... 
for  me  (sic).  MstxL'H,  set  it  down  be¬ 
fore  him!  (6:  6).  (Also  24: 1;  29:  26.) 

utcine',  to  miss  the  mark  in  shooting 
(: yu'tcine ,  nku'tctne )  (20:  25)  (cf.  tcdp). 
utcitcpB,  to  kiss;  to  suck  (yu'tcttcpi' , 
nku'tcitcpi'). — nyu'tdtcpi'  dande' ,  I  will 
kiss  you.  nyu'tdtcpi'  te  na' ,  I  wish  to 
kiss  you. 

utcu'wi,  borrow  it  (26  :  78). 
utB,  a  pigeon. 

il/tsan  or  utsan/,  hot. — u'tsanxti ',  very 
hot.  ma'sa  ll'tsanxti'  ktedi' ,  to  hammer 
hot  iron,  as  a  blacksmith  does,  ma'sa 
ll'tsanxti'  tcti '  on'ni,  to  make  iron  red 
hot. 

uwuse. — u'wu'sedi' ,  to  make  a  crunching 
sound,  as  by  walking  on  ice  or  hard 
&no'w(uv){i'suye'd(,  uvru'shunkY di;  uwu's- 
etu',  uwii'suyetu',  uwll'sMmketu'). 
uye',  to  leak  (p.  139:  4,  5). 
unktcin/  sayB,  onions  (5:  4). 
unni/,  sign  of  continuous  action  (?)  (cf. 
on). — ina' hu  unni',  the  sun  is  coming. 
da  unni',  he  is  going,  ida'  unni',  are  you 
going?  nda '  unni',  I  am  going.  on,  still 
on  the  way  (22:  6). 

or  uDni/yan,  a  mother;  his  or  her 
mother  ( ayon'niyan ,  nkonni'yan  (Bj.,  M.) 
or  nkdnni '  (Bk. )).  unni',  0  mother! — 
un'ni(yan)  e' ande'  or  Hin/ni( yan )  ef  nan- 
ki ' ,  he  or  she  has  a  mother.  ayon'ni- 
( yan )  ef  ande',  or  ayon'ni(yan)  e' 

nanki',  you  have  a  mother.  nkon'ni- 
(yan)  e'  ande'  or  nkon'ni(yan)  ef 

nanki',  I  have  a  mother.  onni'yan,  his 
mother"  (26  :  72).  konni ' ,  mother!  (in 
address)  (28:  139). — onnyuwo',  my 
mother’s  elder  sister  (real  or  potential), 
literally,  “my  elder  mother.”  Used  by 
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both  sexes.  ( Also  8:  11,  13,  18,  19,  21, 
24,  27,  28;  28:  152,  158,  166,  179,  180, 
192.) 

-wa,  -wa1,  -we,  locative  ending;  toward, 
in  that  direction,  into  (cf.  wahe );  in 
dowa,  ewa,  hewa,  Icowa,  tewa,  perhaps  -wo 
is  an  equivalent  of  -wa.  asonwan',  into 
the  briers  (1:  20)  (cf.  wahe).  isa '  we 
de ',  to  rush  madly  into  a  dense  thicket 
(isa'  i'we  ide',  isa '  iinhxwe'  nde'). — 
-wayan'  (=-wa-\--yan),  locative  ending; 
toward;  in  that  direction.  phtsaya 
wayan,  “the  sharp  side,”  the  edge  of  a 
knife. — yuwa'ya »,  toward,  ayande'yu- 
wa'yan,  toward  the  place  where  you  (are 
or)  shall  be  (2:  29). — wa'de,  toward. 
an'xu  wa'de  or  an'xu  na'nkiwa'yan,  to¬ 
ward  the  stone.  ayan '  wa'de,  toward 
the  tree. — e'wa  or  ewa',  to  that  place, 
in  that  direction;  beyond;  farther. 
e'wa  kida',  go  farther!  wite'diewa' ,  day 
after  to-morrow,  e'wa  nda '  xo,  I  will 
go  farther  if.  e'wa  ide' di,  did  you  go 
farther?  e'wa  a'nde,  he  moves  there, 
he  is  there  ( e'waaya'nde ,  e'wa  nka'nde; 
e'wa  yuke'di,  e'wa  i'yuke'di,  e'wa  nyu- 
ke'di).  e'wa  ka'nde  haMca'  hanan,  he 
was  there,  but  (he  has  gone  elsewhere). 
e'wa  yuke'di  hantca'  hanan,  they  were 
there,  but  (they  have  gone  elsewhere). 
(Also  14:  25;  17:  2;  28:  50,  169,  238.) 

wa,  very  ( 14:  7). — wa'adi,  very  (27:  21). 
wa'di,  always  (7:  14,15) .  aya'de  wa'di, 
you  are  always  talking,  aya'duti  wa'di, 
you  are  always  eating.  i'yaHe  wa'di, 
you  are  always  sleeping.  (Also  14:  12; 
17:  4, 12;  19:  15, 16, 19,  22;  22:  4,  7,12; 
25:  7;  26:  18;  28:  18,  68,  227;  31:  22.) 

wa,  to  have  (?) — a'yix. wa'di  (14:  23). 

wahe,  to  go  into  (cf.  wa). — waha'yonni ', 
to  go  into  or  under,  as  a  shed  or 
pile  of  brush  ( i'waha'yonni ,  2d  pers.). 
wahetu',  they  went  into  (10:  13;  27:  8). 
uwahe'tu,  they  went  into  (31:  31). 
itnka'wahe,  we  wTent  into  (the  water) 
(p.  152:  28).  ti  kuwe'n  ( ti  uwe '),  ti  ku'- 
yuwe'ni,  ti  nkuwe'ni,  ti  Jcuwe'tuni' (6: 16). 
teak  wahayonni,  “what  the  hands  go 
into,”  gloves. — uwe';  ti  uwe',  to  go  into 
a  house  (ti  yu'we,  ti  nkuwe' ;  pi.,  ti  uwa- 
hetu',  ti  yuwa'helu',  ti  nkuwa'hetu'). 
nkuwe'  nde'di,  I  went  in.  ani  kuwl, 
“to  go  into  the  water,”  to  sink. — w't- 
dedi' ,  the  entrance  to  a  lodge.  This 


may  have  referred  to  the  anteroom  of 
an  earth  lodge,  aye' wi,  ayepi,  or  eyewi, 
a  door. — aye'wi  ko  u'dunahi',  he  faces 
the  door,  ayt' wiyan' ,  the  doorway, 
doorhole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
door  itself  (ayewi).  eye'wi  dupaxi ' 
(used  by  men  and  boys)  or  eye'wi 
dupaxka n'  (used  by  females),  open 
the  door!  eye'wi  kutske'ye,  to  shut 
the  door,  eyefwi  ku'duk  tcugdnye',  to 
bolt  the  door,  aye'  yinki',  “little 
door,”  a  window.  (Also  8:  20,  21;  10: 
10,  25,  33;  14:  29;  21:  31,  35;  28:  125, 
133;  29:  33.) 

wahe. — wah&'di,  to  cry  out  (as  from  fear) 
(i'waht'di,  uhkwahe'di;  pi.,  wahetu', 
i' wahetu',  il'nkwahetu)  (cf.  vjuhe).  tcl'- 
dhka  i'waM'di,  why  did  you  cry  out? 
Ans.,  nkinslce'  nixki',  because  I  was 
scared. — waliedi' ,  to  cry,  bellow,  squall, 
as  a  child;  to  cry  or  squeak,  as  a  mouse 
or  rat  (wahaye'di,  wa'hankedi'). — wahe- 
ye',  to  cause  to  cry  out,  as  from  fear  or 
pain;  to  make  cry,  squall,  squeak,  etc., 
as  a  child  or  rat  (wahe' hay e' ,  wahe'- 
hanke').  dase'  waheye',  to  cause  to  cry 
out  by  biting  or  holding  in  the  mouth, 
as  a  wild  animal  does  the  young  one 
of  a  deer,  etc.  ( i'dase  wahe'haye', 
etc.),  wahe'hi^ya'  dande',  I  will  make 
you  cry  or  squall,  wahe'hiye,  he  made 
you  scream,  etc. — mahe,  to  cry  out, 
halloo  (16:  10).  mahedi',  to  halloo, 
whoop;  to  cry  as  the  diving  duck  does 
(ma'hayedi',  ma'huhkedi').  a^sna  ma¬ 
hedi,  the  diving  duck,  “the  duck  that 
w’hoops.”  (Also  10:  33;  13:  3,  4;  16: 
5,  10,  14,  15;  20:  4,  5,  6;  26:  60;  28: 
41,  205,  227.) 

wahu/,  snow. — wahu'  sine',  the  snow 
melts,  wa.hu'  sMtixti',  the  snow  is  very 
deep,  tohana'k  wahu',  it  snowed  yes¬ 
terday.  wite'di  ko  wahu '  dande',  it  will 
.  snow  to-morrow,  pside'  wahu '  ko  nde'ni 
dande',  if  it  snows  to-night,  I  shall  not 
go.  wahu '  nedi',  it  is  snowing  now. 
wahudi',  it  snows. — v:ahu'  xohi',  “an¬ 
cient  snow,”  hail,  wahu '  xohi'  ide'kaA 
nde'ni,  I  did  not  go  because  it  hailed 
(literally,  bail  it-fell-because,  I  went- 
not).  wahu'  xohi'  i'de  he',  “  the  ancient 
snow  stands  falling,”  it  is  hailing  now. 
tohana'k  wahu'  xohi'  i'de,  it  hailed  yes¬ 
terday.  wite'  di  ko  wahu'  xohi '  i'da 
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dande',  it  will  hail  to-morrow,  wiie'di 
ko  wahu'  xohi'  ide '  ko  nde'ni  dande', 
should  it  hail  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  go. 
walm'  xoxo' hi,  “ancient  snows,”  hail¬ 
stones. — wahu '  kiXdeska',  a  snowbird, 
wak,  wax,  waka,  a  cow,  cows  (derived 
from  the  Spanish  word  vaca);  waka  is 
also  a  contraction  of  wakahi,  cowhide, 
rawhide  (see  waka'  tcidiye'  hiHcitciya ' 
ti'onyan'). — wa'k  fade',  cow  manure. 
tarsi'  wak  du'ti  ne',  the  cow  is  (standing) 
eating  grass  or  hay.  tohoxka'  wa'k  yan 
ndon'hon,  I  saw  a  horse  and  a  cow.  wa'k 
son'sa  inkta',  I  have  a  cow  (5:  6,  7). 
waka'kaA  kito'weye',  to  swap  cows,  adu- 
hi'  ndosan'hin  waka '  ne  a'pxuye'di,  this 
cow  on  this  side  of  the  fence  is  apt  (or, 
prone)  to  gore,  waka'  ne  ka'ta,  whose 
cow  is  this?  waka'  ne  inkta',  this  is  my 
cow.  waxta'hixti',  or  waxtaxti,  to  have 
many  cattle — wa'k  indoke', a  bull. — wak 
tcon'tkiXtsi' ,  or  wak  tcuhkesi  (Bk. ),  “cas¬ 
trated  cattle”  (?);  oxen,  steers  (Bj., 
M. ) . — wa'k  yinki',  ‘  ‘  little  cow,  ”a  calf. — 
wakyo'  (=waka  -f-  yo),  “cow  meat,” 
beef. — wa'k  alii ',  a  cowhide;  leather 
(Bk.). — wakhe'  (—waka-\-ahe),  cow 
horns,  wakhe'  niskodi',  cowhorn 
spoon. — wa'k  tasi',  milk. — wa'k  ta's 
onni',  “to  make  milk,”  to  milk  a  cow 
(ivak  ta's  ayon'ni,  wak  ta's  nkon'ni;  wak 
ta's  o  Mu' ,  wak  ta's  ayontu',  wak  ta's 
nlcoMu'). — wak  ta's  atcinni',  “milk 
grease,”  butter. — wak  ta's ptyaskuAni' , 
“milk  bread,”  cheese. —  Waka '  tcidiye' 
hin'tcltciya '  ti'onyan',  “  Place  where  the 
man  who  Reddened  Rawhides  Used- 
to-live,”  Bismarck,  Rapides  Parish, 
La. — waxtcan'yadi',  the  name  of  a  dark- 
skinned  people  who  used  to  dwell  on 
Red  River,  Louisiana,  above  Lecompte. 
If  this  is  wax  tcan'yadi'  (waka-\-tcan 
and  anyadi),  it  may  have  a  phallic 
reference,  waka  being  cow;  bull;  tcan= 
tconditi,  and  anyadi,  people. 
wa/x,  to  hunt  animals. — waxni'  cpixti ', 
very  skillful  in  hunting  the  game. 
wax  de'  ( =waxni-\-dedi ),  to  go  hunting 
(animals)  ( wa'x  yide'di,  wa'x  nde'di) . 
(Also  3:  2;  14:  2;  20:  9;  22:  1,  6,  11, 
16;  26:  43,  69;  27:  1.) 
waxe. — waxedi',  the  sound  of  hard  rain, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pattering  of 
gentle  rain  ( —ani '  tata'xedi'). 


waxi',  wax,  shoes. — waxi'  apa'stak  on' 
hedan',  the  shoe  has  (or,  the  shoes 
have)  been  patched,  waxi'  pa' tcttcu'di, 
to  pull  off  shoes,  wa'xi  ma'yinni  tpe', 
to  wear  holes  in  shoes  by  walking  on 
the  ground,  a'nksa  waxi',  “gun  shoe,” 
the  butt  of  a  gun.  wa'x  yihi'xti,  many 
shoes,  shoes,  wax  usi ',  to  put  on  over¬ 
shoes.  wax  uste ',  to  put  on  shoes. 
wa'xi  naske',  long  boots,  wa'xa  xa'pka, 
“flat  shoes,”  slippers.  waxta'bdeye, 
overshoes. — waxin'pstHgonni '  (  = waxi 

-\-pstugonnif),  a  metal  awl,  “that  with 
which  shoes  are  sewed. ?  ’  ( See  pstH'ki. ) 
(Also  26:  44,  56;  p.  120:  15,16,19,20; 

p.  121:  2.) 

waxka7,  soft(?). — aye'k  wa'xka,  or  ye'k 
waxka',  green  corn,  tcitce'k  waxka ',  the 
soft-shelled  turtle. 

wasL,  salt. 

wata/,  to  watch,  or  to  watch  over  (iwata', 
nkuwa'ta).  wa'tatu,  they  watched  it 
(18:  14). — wata'ye,  (they)  made  her 
watch  it  (20:  8).  akidtsti  wata, 

“watches  a  store,”  a  clerk  at  a  store. 
(Also  18:  14;  21:  21;  22:  5;  25:  2;  27: 
21.) 

we. — we'ye,  coire,  to  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course  with  one  (we'haye,  wehenke' ; 
we'heyetu',  we'hayetu ',  we'hehketu').  we'- 
hinya '  dande',  I  will  have  intercourse 
with  you. 

wide. — widwi'de  uMai',  to  be  twitching 
often.  tutc(i'n'  widwi'de  u^ni',  his  eyes 
twitch  often  (cf.  urdde). 

wihP,  juice.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
appears  from  Gatschet’s  word,  ‘  ‘  ivi- 
hia',”  juice  (i.  e.,  wihiyaA '). — waxtckuye 
wihi,  “sweet  liquid,”  molasses,  ahwi- 
hi ' ,  gravy;  soup.  haive'jmhonni',  gravy. 
wiho'hafikon,Ig6t  milk  from  it  (26:  66). 
(4top.  159:  31,  32,  33.) 

wPxka,  light,  not  heavy  (8:  9 ).~—wixka- 
xti',  very  light. 

Witcina/,  Wichita.  Witcina'  hanya ',  the 
Wichita  people. 

wite,  wite. — wiie'di,  to-morrow,  wite'd- 
e'wa,  or  wiie'di  ewa',  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row.  wiie'di  ko  xo'hi  dande',  it  will  rain 
to-morrow,  wite'di  ko  wahu'  dande',  it 
will  snow  to-morrow,  wiie'di  ko'  ima- 
hin '  dande'  naha' diyan' ,  he  will  paddle 
(or  row)  the  boat  to-morrow,  wite'di 
ko'  nka'da  dande',  I  will  be  on  the  way 
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thither  to-morrow,  nde'  hin  don/hi  xyo', 
wite'di  ko,  I  will  go  to  see  you  to-mor¬ 
row.  wite'di  ewa '  ko  yanhu'kanko' , 
come  to  me  day  after  to-morrow  (man 
to  man) !  wite'di  ewa'  ko  yan'danhu', 
come  to  see  me  day  after  to-morrow  ! 
wite'di  ko  wahu '  xohi '  i'da  dande',  it 
will  hail  to-morrow,  wite'di  ko  sni- 
hixli '  dande',  it  will  be  cold  to-mor¬ 
row. — wite'na,  this  morning  (10:  2, 
17;  14:  12).—  he'  wite'di,  morning. 
e'witexti',  very  early  in  the  morning 
(3:  l,  5,  14;  7:  1.  4). 

-wo,  a  locative  ending  of  direction.  Per¬ 
haps  a  variant  of  -/wa. 
wo. — kiyo'wo,  another;  a  different  one. 
anya'  kiyo'wo,  or  anya'di  kiyo'wo,  an¬ 
other  man.  anxti'  kiyo'wo,  another 
woman,  k ude'sk  kiyo'wo,  another  bird. 
s'Mo'  kiyo'wo,  another  boy.  ay  an' ki¬ 
yo'wo,  another  tree,  ya'niksiyon'  ki¬ 
yo'wo,  another  pipe,  tcu'nki  kiyo'wo, 
another  dog.  ( Also  8:  9,  26;  9:  3;  10: 
6,  18;  14:  2,  3,  5;  19:  6,  7,  9,  14;  20: 
30;  22:  11;  24:  2;  26:  70,  86;  27:  12, 
14;  28  :  39,  148,  149;  29:  9.) 
wo',  masculine  interrogative  sign. — yi'n- 
konyon'ni  wo ',  are  you  married?  (said 
by  a  male  to  a  man).  yinkon'ni  wo ',  is 
he  married?  yi'nkadon'ni  woy,  is  she 
married?  (said  by  a  male),  aya'ndeka71' 
e'tikinyon'rd  wo\  was  it  you  whom  I 
treated  so?  (2:  7,  15).  (Also  6:  18.) 
woxaki. —  wo'xakitu,  they  became  a- 
shamed  (12:  4;  14:  12).  unkvm'xiki,  I 
am  ashamed  (29:  36).  wikci'kiye,  (the 
sun)  made  her  ashamed  (29:  39).  wu'- 
xHki,  (she)  was  ashamed  (30:  1). 
wuda/,  to  be  hardly  able  to  sit  erect 
through  weakness  or  sleepiness  (i'wu- 
da,  l inku'wMa ').  yowada,  “body 

weak,’’  to  be  weak. 

wude  (cf.  ade' ,  wide ) . — awodef  x,  sunshine. 
noivtide',  burnt  bare. — nowude'liiye,  to 
cause  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  burnt 
bare  (novxude'haye,  nowude'hahke). 
wddurilde',  wddwude',  (28:  127,  153), 
wldwlde',  (19:  12),  lightning,  to  lighten. 
wd'dwAde'di,  it  lightens, 
while,  woke/  (22: 16),  to  bark,  barking 
(cf.  wahe'). — wuhedi',  to  bark  as  a  dog 
does. — ohi',  to  bark  or  howl  as  a  wolf 
does. 

wuki. — wuki'xti,  worthless  (2  7 :  1 ) . 


wu/xwe,  the  roar  of  falling  water, 
wusi owusp,  all. — isi'  imsi',  the  toes, 
(all)  his  or  her  toes,  tca'lc  owdsi '  (all) 
the  fingers  (of  one  person), 
wusse',  the  crackling  noise  of  a  break¬ 
ing  stick. — wusse'di  (7:  11)  (in  Opos¬ 
sum’s  song). 

wustaTiudi',  the  live  oak,  or  Quercus 
virens. 

-ya',  masculine  ending  of  imperative  of 
verbs  in  -ye. — xeheya ' (m.  sp.),  hang  it 
up!  (xehe'kan,  w.  sp.).  uxtu'wiya ',  turn 
it  upside  down  (m.  sp. )!  pstugonya', 
put  the  cork  in  (m.  sp.)!  ( Also  26:  51.) 
yadeta, — ya'tito71,  yatuta'o71,  or  yadeta ' 
onni a  vest,  ya'tito n  patcke',  to  pull 
off  a  vest. 

yahe7,  this. — nka'kiyasi'  xa  na '  yahe'  ko, 
this  is  what  I  always  (or,  usually)  like  (2: 
10).  yahe'yan  kaV,  away  off  (28:  127). 
yahe'tu,  like  this,  in  this  manner  (2:22). 
yaliede ',  now  (Bk.).  yahede'  da' wo 
hu'kanko',  come  hither  now!  (Bj.,  M.). 
skUti'  yahedi',  it  is  this  deep,  yaheya',  or 
yaheya'  on,  in  this  or  that  manner.— 
yahe'yan ,  to  a  distance,  yahe'yan  de' 
sin/hinxkan'' ,  he  went  to  a  distance,  and 
when  he  stopped  and  stood  (listen¬ 
ing?),  etc.  (2:  6).  Tce'tkanadi '  koxta', 
yahe'yan  fade'  xe'he,  the  Babbit  ran 
from  (what  he  thought  was)  dan¬ 
ger,  he  went  back  some  distance  and 
sat  down  (2:  14).  (diso  10:  23;  28: 
154;  p.  152:  1,  2,  3.) 
yahe. — yahe' ye,  she  took  together  (28: 
194). — hina'hi  (she)  made  it  grow  on 
herself  (26  :  56).  hinya'hi  (he)  put  the 
skin  on  himself  (31:  16). 
yahi  or  ayalii,  a  bedstead  (cf.  toko'). 

(Also  26:  40,42  ;  29:  25.) 
yahin.—  duyahin',  to  use  a  sieve,  to  sift 
(i'duyahin',  ndu'yahin';  pi.,  du'yaxtu', 
i'duyaxtu',  ndu'yaxtu').  ha'duihi,  to 
sif t  ( G. ) .  ga'duihi,  I  sift  ( G. ) . 
yaka'kux  (cf.  yatka').—yaka'kux  tu- 
klxye',  to  rest  the  face  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

yakida/mankayi/,  “a  small  bird  like  a 
woodpecker  with  a  white  back  and  a 
body  striped  black  and  white,  which 
runs  round  and  round  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  its  head  down,”  the  mutch- 
hotch. 
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ya'kxhu'',  lights,  lungs  (G.). 
yaku. — yaku'di ,  to  feed  another  ( iya'kudi , 
nka'kudi;  yakutu ',  iya'kutu ',  nka'kutu '). 
in'yaku' (±di),  I  fed  you.  iya'nkaku' 
(=fc di),  he  fed  me,  you  fed  me  (distin¬ 
guished  by  the  pronoun  preceding  the 
verb):  ewande,  he;  ayindi,  you.  ayi'ndi 
ko/  iya'nkaku' yan  ihklya'nitepi' ,  etc., 
when  you  entertained  me,  I  liked  your 
food  very  well,  etc.  (2:22).  nkaku'di, 
I  fed  him  (28:  45).  aku'xye  na,  let  us 
feed  him  (p.  150:  22) !  aku'd-ha,  feed¬ 
ing  (14:  8).  aku'tudi ,  they  fed  him 
(28:  137). 

-yaxan/,  feminine  ending  of  certain  verbs 
answering  to  the  masculine  ending  -ye' 
(see  du,  xaye). — aduyaxan,  to  wrap  a 
cord  several  times  around  an  object. 
duxayaxan,  to  scratch, 
yaxdoke. — yaxdo '  lce'di,  to  snore  ( yaxdo ' 
kaye'di,  yaxdo '  huhke'di). 
yaYna,  ya'ma11  (21:  7;  23:  10,  13;  p. 
141:  35,  36;  p.  142:  1,  2),  no,  nothing 
(masc.). — ya'ma,  kadeni',  no,itdoesnot 
burn. — yaman '  (fern.),  no.  yaman', 
kadeni',  no,  itdoesnot  burn. — kiya'man, 
to  have  none,  to  be  destitute  of  ( iya'ma71 , 
ya'nkiya'  man  ;  kiya'maMu' ,  iya'maHu' , 
ya'nkiya'maMu').  te'hunke  na'uhkihi' 
xye'ni  ahksapi'  ya'nkiya' man,  I  wished 
to  kill  it,  but  I  had  no  gun.  kaki'kiya'- 
man,  he  has  nothing  at  all. — yandi 
koyaman,  to  be  destitute  of  sense, 
yamaki^  a  mosquito,  mosquitoes. — 
yamaki'  yuke'di ,  are  there  mosquitoes 
(here)?  yamaki '  ni'ki,  there  are  no 
mosquitoes  (cf.  akidi '). 
yandi,  ya'ndiya11,  yanti,  a  heart;  his 
or  her  heart  ( i'yandiyan ,  unkya'ndiyan). 
unkya'ndiyan  ti'xttxye'di,  my  heart  beat 
(hard),  he  ha™',  ya'ndiya n  tixtixye' 
na'hki  Tce'tkana'di,  when  he  (the 
Bear)  said  that,  the  Babbit’s  heart 
was  palpitating  (2:  25,  26).  tcake ' 
yanti',  the  “heart  of  the  hand,”  the 
middle  part  of  the  palm. — yandi'hin,  to 
think  of  him  or  it  continually  {i' yandi' - 
hin,  nyandi'hin;  yandixtu',  i'yandixtu', 
nya'ndixtu').  hinya'ndihin' ,  I  think  of 
you  (= thee)  (4:  6).  ewande'  y  an' yandi' - 
hin,  he  thinks  of  me.  ayindi '  yan'yan- 
di'hin,  thou  (you)  think  of  me.  yan- 
di'hindaha' ,  he  thinks  of  them  (i' yandi' - 
hindaha ',  nyandi'hindaha' ;  yandixtu' da- 


ha',  i'yandixtu'daha',  nya'ndixtu' daha')- 
hinya'ndihin'daha',  I  think  of  you  (pi. ). 
hinya'ndixtu'daha',  we  think  of  you 
(pi.).  ewande '  yan'yandihin'dalia',  he 
thinks  of  us.  e'we  yuke '  y an' yandixtu' - 
daha',  they  think  of  us.  ayindi' yan'yan- 
dihin'daha',  thou  thinkest  of  us.  ayin- 
xtu'  yan' yandixtu' daha' ,  you  (pi.)  think 
of  us. — ya'ndi  koya'man,  to  be  destitute 
of  sense,  iya'ndi  koya'man,  have  you 
no  sense? — ya'ndi  niki ' ,  to  be  without 
sense,  iya'ndi  niki',  have  you  no 
sense? — kaya'ndini '  or  kaya'ndi  niki',  to 
be  wanting  in  sense  (kayaya'ndini'  or 
kayaya'ndi  niki',  nya'ndini '  or  nya'ndi 
niki'). — yandoye ',  to  be  sad  ( i'yando'ye , 
ki'yando'ye) .  hi' yandi' pi  hi'usan,  you 
are  not  satisfied,  “your  heart  is  not 
good”  (6:19).  nki' yandi' pi  hi'usan,  1 
am  not  satisfied  (6:  10,  note),  nki'- 
yandi'pi,  I  am  satisfied  (6:  19). 

yani',  tobacco. — ya'ni  dade',  to  chew  to¬ 
bacco.  ya'ni  kuda'deni',  not  to  chew 
tobacco. — yani'lcsiyon '  ( —yani-\-ksi-\-on- 
ni),  a  pipe.  ya'niksi'yon  sonsa',  one 
pipe,  ya'niksi'yon  nonpa',  two  pipes. 
ya'niksi'yon  na'tcka,  few  pipes,  ya'¬ 
niksi'yon  yi'hi,  many  pipes,  ya'niksi'¬ 
yon  panan',  all  the  pipes,  ya'niksi'yon 
ama'hki,  some  pipes  are  still  there. 
ya'niksi'yon  tdlna'ni,  some  pipes,  ya'¬ 
niksi'yon  ni'ki,  no  pipe,  ya'n  ksoni', 
pipe  (G.).  ya'ni  ksoni',  tobacco  pipe 
(G. ).  ya'ni  kso'n'udi,  pipestem  (prob¬ 
ably  contraction  from  ksoni  hudi)  (G.). 
yani'lcsiyon '  udi',  a  pipestem. 

yaonni,  yaon  (7:  10),  to  sing  ( iya'omni , 
nkiya'onni  or  nki'onni ';  yaoHu',  iya'on- 
tu,  nkiya' ontu) . — aduhi'  sanhin'yan  sinto ' 
yaon'ni  ne  inaxe',  did  you  hear  that  boy 
who  is  (stands)  singing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence?  yaon'  Spe ',  he  knows 
how  to  sing,  yonni',  song  (G.).  yonkode' 
ti '  or  yanko'de,  “sing  together  house,” 
a  church.  ( Also  7:  10;  12:  3,  7;  14: 
26;  17:  2,  7,  10,  15;  18:  15,  16,  17; 
20:  9,  27;  21:  14;  23:  9,  12;  26:  62, 
74;  28:  167,  213,  215,  232,  244,  246.) 

yaskiya/  under. — ti  yaskiya',  under  the 
house  (p.  139:  8). 

ya/tce,  yatcS',  or  yatci',  a  name:  his, 
her,  or  its  name  ( i'yatce  (=  hi'yatce  or  hi' - 
yatci),  nya'tce  or  nya'tci).  —  ka'wakya'tce 
or  ka'walcehi'  yatce',  what  is  his,  her,  or 
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its  name?  haflya'di  ka'wak  ya'tce  (Bk. ), 
anyadi'  ka'wakehi'  yatce'  or  hanyadi' 
kawa'kehi'  yatd'  (Bj.,  M.),  what  is  the 
man’s  name?  a'xti  ka'wak  ya'tce  (Bk.), 
what  is  the  woman’s  name?  tcu'hki 
ka'wak  ya'tce,  what  is  the  dog’s  name? 
tan  e'di  ka'wak  ya'tce,  what  is  the  town’s 
name?  ( Bk. )  ka'wake'hi  yatci',  what  is 
his,  her,  or  its  name?  hanyadi '  kawa '- 
kehi '  yald',  what  is  the  man’s  name? 
ka'wake'hi  yatd '  lika',  I  wonder  what 
his  name  is! — yatc  on'ni  ( =yatce  -f-  onni), 
to  “make  a  name,”  to  call  or  name  a 
person  or  object  ( i'yatc  ayon'ni,  yatc 
nkon'ni).  ka'wakehi '  yatc  on'ni,  what 
does  he  call  it?  etanke'hi  yatc  nkon'ni, 

I  did  call  it  thus,  ka'wakehi'  yatc 
nkon'ni,  I  call  it  nothing,  I  do  not  call 
it  anything  (sic).  ( Also  20:  41,  42,  46, 
51,  52;  25:  5;  p.  155:  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29.) 

yata'na. — yata'naxti' ,  very  soon  (24:  9; 
29:  17),  in  great  haste  (p.  166:  8,  9). 

yate7,  all  about  (everywhere)  (28:  37; 
p.  162:  14,  15,  16). 

yatka7,  yatkaya11,  yatkin/,  his  or  her 

jaw  (i'yatka(yan) ,  nya'tka(yan);  ya'- 
tkatu',  i'yatkatu',  nya'tkatu').  ( Also 
17:  6. ) — yatkin'  fosudi',  jaw  teeth.— 
yatka '  pstini',  “his  sharp  jaw,”  his 
chin  ( i' yatka  pstiMi' ',  nya'tka  p$-(inti' ) . 

yan,  (1 )  a  sign  of  the  nominative  ( =  yandi). 
Qn'ti  yan '  e'yan  hi'  ason '  tan  inda'hi 
hand-dixy  an,  when  the  Bear  reached 
there,  he  was  seeking  the  large  brier 
patch  (2:  3).  ay  an'  yan  kade'ni  xa 
ma'hkif  is  not  the  wood  still  burning? 
Qn'ti  yan',  “He-\-ha<  tena'xedi',”  etc., 
the  Bear  said,  “Halloo,  O  friend,” 
etc.  ( 2 :  14, 15 ) .  elan'  To' we  yan'  eyan' 
hi,  then  the  (distant?)  Frenchman  ar¬ 
rived  there  (1:  14).  tca'naska  nkye 
honni '  ayan '  yan,  I  do  not  know  how 
large  the  tree  is,  I  do  not  know  the  size 
of  the  tree.  (2)  A  sign  of  the  objective 
case:  wite'di  ko  imahin '  dande '  naha  di 
yan' ,  he  will  paddle  (or  row )  the  boat 
to-morrow,  da'ni  yan '  tcudi' ,  to  lay  or 
putathird(book, etc.)  ona pile,  ta'ahi' 
ayatsi '  yan  t dna'xe  na'Unkihi',  I  hope 
to  hear  that  you  have  bought  deerskins 
(4:  3).  (Also  6:  16,18;  7:  1,  2,  9,  12; 
8:  6,  8.)  (3)  May  be  either  nomi¬ 

native  or  objective:  ayo'hi  yan  ,  the 


long  lake.  (4)  Expressive  of  mo¬ 
tion:  tan'hin  yan',  he  is  running.  (5) 
When  (?):  iya'Tikaku '  yan,  when  (?) 
you  fed  me  (2:  22).  (6)  A  locative  end¬ 
ing,  in  that  place,  place  where;  where; 
in  some  compounds,  toward,  unto. 
Tanyi'nkiyan  ti'  tdna'ni  ko  Ui'ke  na', 
Ba'yusyan' ,  there  are  as  many  houses  in 
Lecompte  as  there  are  in  Bunkie.  Also 
in  atckayan,  eusanhinyan,  kwiayan,  man- 
kiwayan,  nankiwayan,  ndosanhinyan,  ta- 
wiyan,  wayan,  etc.  (7)  And  (= and  too?). 
toho'xk  wak  yan '  ndonhon',  I  saw  a  horse 
and  a  cow.  wa'k  toho'xk  yan'  ndonhon', 

I  saw  a  cow  and  a  horse.  anyato'  anxti ' 
yan  ndonhon' ,  I  saw  a  man  and  a  woman. 
anyato '  anxti '  yan'  a'hi  ha'maki,  a  man 
and  woman  are  coming,  toho'xk  wak 
yan'  ndonhon',  I  saw  a  horse  and  a 
cow.  anyato'  an'xti  yan '  ndonhon',  I 
saw  a  man  and  a  woman,  anyato'  an'xti 
yan'  a'hi  ha'maki,  a  man  and  woman 
are  coming.  anyato '  yihi'xti  anxti'  yan 
yihi'xti  ndon'hondaha',  I  saw  the  men 
and  women. — yan-,  - yan ,  yanx  or  yank, 
objective  pronoun  fragment:  me,  us 
(when  -daha  is  inserted  or  added). 
ewande '  kuyan'yanni' ,  he  hates  me; 
ayi'ndi  kuyan'yanni' ,  you  hate  me;  e'we 
yule '  ko  kuyan'yanxtuni' ,  they  hate  me; 
ayinxtu  ko'  kuyan'yanxtuni' ,  you  (pi.) 
hate  me;  ewande '  kuyan'yandahani',  he 
hates  us;  ayi'ndi  kuyan'yandahani' ,  you 
(sing.)  hate  us;  e'weyuke'  ko  kuyan'yan- 
xiu'dahani',  they  hate  us;  ayin'xtu  ko' 
kuyan'yanxtu'dahani',  you  (pi.)  hate 
us. — yan  he',  and  (and  too?)  anya'di 
anxti '  yan  he',  a  man  and  a  woman. 
anxti '  anya'di  yan  he',  a  woman  and  a 
man.  In  the  plural  this  becomes,  yan 
yihi  he,  or  yan  yiliixti.  anya'di  yihi' 
anxti'  yan  yihi '  he',  men  and  women. 
anxti'  yihi'  anya'di  yan  yihi  he  ,  women 
and  men.  anyato'  yihi'xti  anxti'  yan 
yihi'xti  ndon'hondaha',  I  saw  the  men 
and  (the)  women.—  yandi',  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  action;  sign  of  the  nom¬ 
inative.  “and  kyd  onni'knkaketu' ,” 
edi'  Towe '  ya'ndi,  “Let  us  dig  a 
well,”  said  the  Frenchman  (1:  5). 
Ekikan'  Qn'ti  yandi'  inske'han  yahe'yan 
de'  sin'hinxkan',  etc.,  and  then  the 
Bear  was  much  scared  and  went  a 
great  distance,  and  when  he  stopped 
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and  stood  (listening?)  (2:  5).  On' ft 
ya'ndi  o'xpa,  the  Bear  swallowed 
all  (of  the  canes)  (2:  9).  On'tiyandi' 
he'di,  the  Bear  said  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes  (2:  10).  he'di  On'ti  ya'ndi ,  said 
the  Bear  (2:  16).  axo'g  duni'  da  de'di 
On'ti  ya'ndi ,  the  Bear  went  to  gather 
young  canes  (2:  17,  23,  25). 

yanka',  when .  — ayi'hi n  yanka',  nde  on'kne, 
I  had  already  gone  when  you  came. 
e'yan  nkinhin'  yanka',  de  on'kne,  he  had 
already  gone  when  I  reached  there. 
e'yan  nkinhin'  yanka'  te  on'  manki',  he 
was  (lay)  already  dead  when  I  arrived 
there,  inkin'  yanka',  nkon'  he'danne,  I 
had  already  made  it  (or  done  it)  when 
he  came.  inhin '  yanka',  ayon'  he'danne, 
you  had  already  made  (or  done)  it 
when  he  came.  ayi'hin  yanka',  nde' 
kne,  I  went  when  (i.  e.,  shortly  after) 
you  came. 

-yankan/,  while,  during  (cf.  kan).  Fol¬ 
lows  the  classifiers. — ku  ne'  yankan', 
while  he  was  coming  back;  yaku'  ne' 
yankan',  while  you  were  coming  back; 
nku '  ne'  yankan'  (rather,  xku'  ne'  yan¬ 
kan'),  while  I  was  coming  back;  nde' 
ne'  yankan'  yaku'  hine',  while  I  was 
going,  you  were  coming  back ;  ktef  hande' 
yankan'  xku' ,  while  he  was  hitting,  I 
was  coming  back,  ktef  ni  hande '  yankan' 
nkihin',  “he  was  not  hitting  while  I 
came,”  I  came  before  he  hit  him. 
nkaduti '  na'nki  yankan',  ini'hin  ha' nde, 
while  I  was  eating  (as  I  sat),  he  was 
(=continued)  drinking,  i'  hande'  na'nki 
yankan',  nkaduti '  na'nki  na' ,  while  he 
was  (=sat  for  some  time)  drinking,  1 
was(=sat)  eating  (of  my  own  accord). 

ya'nki,  ya'nki  (27:10),  a  female  ani¬ 
mal. — nsa'yanki',  abuffalo  cow.  toho'xk 
ya'nki,  a  mare,  ma'xi  ya'nki,  a  hen. 

yanko11',  to  treat  (badly)  (cf .xak). — eti- 
kiyankon',  you  treated  me  so  (6:  19). 
ktdeyankondgha,  let  us  get  ahead  of  one 
another  (28:  170). 

yan'xa,  almost. — psiyan'xa,  almost  night. 
ksinhin  yan'xa,  almost  evening,  na'pi 
yan'xa,  almost  day.  ta'hi  yan'xa,  he 
almost  reached  death,  dnkta'hi  yan'xa, 
I  am  (or,  was)  almost  dead,  kio'tuxaxa ' 
yan'xa,  “almost  noon,”  forenoon. 
{Also  17:  19,  24;  27:  2,  13;  28:  62.) 


yanxan. — an'sudi  on'yanxan'  ko  tca'kan- 
nanki',  where  is  the  pine  forest?  an- 
se'wi  yanxan'  ko  tca'kanmanki  (some¬ 
times  shortened  to  anse'wi  yanxan'f) , 
where  is  the  ax?  spdehi '  yanxan'  ko 
tca'kanmanki' ,  where  is  the  knife?  mi- 
kon'ni  yanxan'  ko  tca'kanmahki' ,  where 
is  the  hoe?  yanke'  onni'  yanxan '  ko 
tca'kanmanki' ,  where  is  the  saw?  toliox- 
ka'  yanxan '  tca'kannedi',  where  is  the 
horse?  toho'xk  kdeckix'  dedfetatu'  da'ni 
yuke'  yanxan',  where  are  those  three 
striped  horses?  {Also  27:  28;  28:  234. ) 
yanxU,  the  strong  odor  from  a  goat  (cf. 
yansi'). — nto  yanxi',  the  odor  from  a 
negro. 

yanxtci. — yan'xtci  tcA'konni',  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  or  midriff. 

yan/ni,  to  sleep  {iyan'ni,  nkyan'ni  ( =«n- 
kyan'ni?)). — hki'yan,  I  sleep  (7:  5,  6). 
iyan '  you  sleep  (28  :  95,  104,  113). 
yan'nekde',  he  was  sleeping  so  long 
(7:  8).  nkiyan'te,  I  am  sleepy  (I  desire 
to  sleep?)  (7:12)..  nki'yaHi'xti,  I  (was) 
very  sleepy  (7:  13). — yan'te,  he  is 
sleepy,  “he  wishes  to  sleep”  {iyaHe', 
nkiyan'  te  {han);  yantetu,  iyantetu ',  nki- 
yaHetu). — yaHi'xti,  he  is  very  sleepy 
{i'yaHi'xti,  nki'yanti'xti,  yant$'xtitu, 
i'yantx'xtitu,  nki'yante'xtitu) . — kaya'- 
nanpi  ni',  he  did  not  sleep  till  day 
{kiya'nanpi  ni',  nki'yankanan'pi  ni, 
kaya'naApi  ni',  etc.). — yan  ya'nanpi ', 
he  sleeps  till  day  {iyan  iya'nanpi,  nki- 
yan'nka'nanpi' ,  yan  ya'nanptu' ,  iyan  iya'- 
nanpitu,  nkiyan'nka'nanpitu) . — yan  non- 
pa' yan,  1 1  second  sleep,  ’  ’  Tuesday,  yan- 
da'ril,  “third  sleep,”  Wednesday.  yan- 
topa',  “sleep  four,”  Thursday.  yan- 
ksan'yan,  “sleep  five  times,”  Friday. 
{Also  9:  2;  14:  8,  11,  LL) 
yansF,  having  a  strong  odor,  fishy,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fishy  odor  (cf.  yanxi'). — yan'sixti, 
he  smells  very  strong  (29:  4).  iyan'- 
sixti,  you  smell  very  strong  (29:  5,  7, 
11).  “ 

yanska',  a  kidney;  the  kidneys. 
yantcede/. — Tanyi'nkiyan  kinhin '  yantce- 
def  Lamo'ri  tcehe'dan,  how  far  is  it  from 
Lecompte  to  Lamourie? 

-ye,  one  of  the  causative  endings,  3d  sing. , 
of  verbs,  the  2d  sing,  being  -hayt,  and 
the  1st  sing.,  -hanlci,  -hinkt,  or  -kdnke 
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(cf.  -di,  -ni,  -xan) .  Examples:  (3d) 
hayink  tcaye,  naMitcldohiye,  usinhinye; 
(2d)  hayink  tcahaye,  naMitcldohaye, 
usinhinhaye ;  (1st)  hayink  tcaMihke, 
naHitcldohanke,  usinhink2. 
yeTii,  edgeof,  close  to  (20:  38, 40). — ye'hi- 
yan  (18:  7),  yehon  (28:  29),  ye'hikan, 
at  the  edge  of,  close  to.  a'ni  kyd'ho « 
ye'hikan,  close  to  the  well  (1:  8).  ( Also 
18:  11,  15;  26:  23,  40,  62,  73  ;  28:  11, 
85,  89,  213;  29  :  28.) 
ye'ho11,  y^ho11!!!,  to  know,  recognize 
(cf.  yihi)  ( iye'honni ,  nkylhon'ni;  yehoHu', 
iyt'hoHu',  nkyehontu'). — anya'  kaka/  ye'- 
hon  te/  ha'nde  Stuxa'  Tce'tkanadi',  the 
Rabbit  (for  some  time)  had  been  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  what  sort  of  person  this 
was  (3:  3).  hkeha',  I  do  not  know 
(31:  19 ).  hin'hiye'hiiAni,  I  do  not  know 
you  (p.  122:  8,  9,  10,  11. )  At  first  Bj. 
and  M.  gave  a'yehikn'ni  as  the  2d  sing, 
of  this  verb,  using  it  in  ten  sentences; 
but  they  subsequently  gave  iye'honni. 
They  also  gave  kayehonni  first,  then  kiye- 
honni,  2d  sing,  of  the  negative,  kyehonni. 
in'yehon'ni,  I  know  you.  yahkyehon'ni, 
do  you  know  me?  yahkye'hitn  pi'hedi'- 
din,  he  ought  to  know  me.  ka'hena'n 
iyehon'ni  ( in  full,  ka'hena'ni,  iyehon'ni), 
you  know  everything  (5:  10). — a'ye- 
htin'ni,  given  in  ten  sentences  by  Bj. 
and  M.  instead  of  iye'honni,  do  you 
know?  an'ya  sin'hin  ne  a'yelvdn'ni,  do 
you  know  the  standing  man?  an'ya 
xe'Ke  na'hki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know 
the  sitting  man?  an'ya  to'xmahki' 
a'yehtin'ni,  do  you  know  the  reclining 
man?  an'ya  ni'  hine'  a'yehun'ni,  do  you 
know  the  walking  man?  an'ya  tan'hin 
yande '  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the  run¬ 
ning  man?  an'ya  xa'xa  ha'maki  a'ye- 
hitn'ni,  do  you  know  the  standing  men? 
an'ya  a'xehe  ha'maki  a' yelidn' ni ,  do  you 
know  the  sitting  men?  an'ya  tci'di 
ama'nki  a'yehun'ni,  do  you  know  the 
reclining  men?  an'ya  ha'kinini  ama'nki 
a'yeliiln'ni,  do  you  know  the  walking 
men?  an'ya  ha'tanhin  ama'nki  a'yehhn'ni , 
do  you  khow  the  running  men? — kye¬ 
honni',  not  to  know  him,  her,  or  it;  to 
be  ignorant  of  ( kiyehonni ',  nkye'honni'; 
kye'hontuni' ,  kiye'hontuni' ,  nkye'hon- 
tuni).  inye'honni' ,  I  do  not  know  you. 
yankye'honni',  don’t  you  know  me? 


nkye'honni  na',  I  do  not  know  him,  her, 
or  it  (na  attracts  the  accent).  Earlier 
forms  given  by  Bj.  and  M. :  kaye'honni', 
you  do  not  know  him;  kaye'hontuni' , 
you  (pi.)  do  not  know  him;  hin'hiye'- 
Mnni'}  1  do  not  know  you.  ku'yahkye'- 
Mnni,  don’t  you  know  me?  ku'yahkye'- 
hti,nni  tko'lie,  you  do  not  know  me  at  all. 
ka'wa  nkye'hdntuni '  naxo'  nkan'yasa'xtu 
hi',  when  we  were  (or,  lived  as)  Indians 
in  the  past,  we  knew  nothing  (5:  8). — 
kakyi'MHuni'  ( =  kawa  +  kyehoHuni), 
they  know  nothing,  haya'sahi '  yuke ' 
kakyi'hdntuni' ,  they  who  are  (still?)  In¬ 
dians,  know  nothing. — kihi'yehon'ye,  to 
teach  him  (kihi'yehon'haye' ,  kihi'yehon'- 
hitnke'.  kihi'yehon'hiye',  he  teaches  yoq 
(sing.)  (5:  9).  kihi'yehon'hinye',  I 
teach  you  (thee),  kihi'yehon'hinyedaha', 
I  teach  you  (pi.).  kihi'yehon'yanke', 
you  teach  me.  kihi'yehon'yanketu', 
you  (pi.)  teach  me.  kihi'yehon'yedaha' , 
he  teaches  them,  kihi' yehon' hay edaha', 
you  teach  them,  kih  i'yehon'h'unkedaha' , 
I  teach  them,  kihi'yehon'yankedaha' , 
he  teaches  us  (or  you,  sing.,  teach  us). — 
kihi' yehon' yeni' ,  he  did  not  teach  him 
( kihi' yehon' hay eni ,  kihi'yehon'hunkeni') . 
kihi'yehon'hiyi'ni,  he  did  not  teach  thee 
(you),  kihi' yehon' yankini' ,  he  did  not 
teach  me.  kihi' yehon' dahani' ,  he  did 
not  teach  them,  kihi' yehon'hiyi' da- 
ha' ni,  he  did  not  teach  you  ( pi. ) .  kihi'- 
ye'honya'hkidahani',  he  did  not  teach  us. 
(Also  16:  6;  26:  17,  61,  66;  p.  117:  1; 
p.  122:  17,  18,  19.) 

yek,  ye^,  ayeki,  ayekiya11,  ay^k 
(used  in  composition),  corn  (26:  3, 
19).  yek  waxka'  or  aye'k  wa'xka, 
“soft  corn,”  green  corn,  ye'k  san ',  yek 
san ' ,  dry  white  corn,  ye'ki  kitcutu', 
they  planted  corn  (1:  2).  ye'ktotosi', 
‘  ‘  hard  corn,  ’  ’  blue  corn(a  species  known 
to  the  Biloxi  of  Louisiana),  ye'  nupxi', 
“fine  corn,”  corn  meal,  aye'ki  <Mxku- 
hi',  to  shell  corn,  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti 
ha'nde,  the  horse  continues  (or,  is  still) 
eating  the  corn,  toho'xka  aye'ki  du'ti 
ne',  the  horse  stands  (=  is)  eating  the 
corn  (given  him),  aye'ki  dhktcu'di, 
I  planted  corn  (5:  3).  aye'k  cUxdo', 
to  husk  corn,  aye'k  kse'di,  to  pull 
corn  ears  from  the  stalks,  aye'k  ma'xi 
ya'nki  du'ti  ne',  the  hen  is  (standing) 
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eating  com.  aye'k  a'hi ,  corn  husks. 
aye'kiyan'  tudiyan'  ke  dutitcu '  tca'ye ,  he 
dug  around  the  corn  and  pulled  it  all 
up  by  the  roots  (1:  3).  aye'k  ati', 
“corn  house,”  a  corncrib.  a'yek  u'di, 
corncobs.  a'yeku'yan,  a  cornstalk; 
cornstalks,  ye'ni  (from  ayeki),  “made 
of  corn”  (?).  ye'ni  ptgaskunni' ,  corn 
bread.  {Also  26:  3, 19.) 

yeke'  or  yoke',  must  have,  must  (18:  13; 
23:14;  24:  6;  p.  151:1,2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7). 

yeskasan/,  tin,  a  tin  bucket  (1:  9).  (This 
is  probably  better  than  the  following 
form.) — isksu'm,  tin.  isksu'm musuda', 
a  tin  pan.  isksu'm  musuda'  xa'pka,  a 
tin  plate.  ayiksan'  musu'da  yinki',  a 
tin  pan. 

yetcF,  his  or  her  tongue  ( iyetci',  nyetci'; 
yttctu',  i'yetctu',  nyetctu ').  (28:  96, 

105, 106.) — yetcpi',  to  tell  a  myth,  story, 
or  tale;  a  myth  or  tale  {i' yetcpi, 
nkyetcpi ';  yetcpitu',  i'yetcpitu' ,  nkyetc- 
pitu').  ye'tcpi  (7:  14,  15;  p.  158:  31, 
32). — yetcpi'  na'tcka,  a  short  myth  or 
tale. — yetcdmna',  a  habitual  liar. 

yihi/,  to  await,  wait  for. — amixkaP  yihi, 
to  be  waiting  for  summer  to  come. 
anankan  yihi,  to  be  waiting  for  winter 
to  come,  pska n  yihi,  to  be  waiting  for 
night  to  come. 

yihi',  yuhi/  (18:  3),  yu/hi  (8:  22),  to 
think  (?)  ( ayi'lii ,  or  iyuhi '  (28  :  205) 
nlcihi ' ,  or  nkuhi';  yuxtu,  iyuxtu', 
nkuxtu '). — tube'  naxe '  yihi',  he  thought 
that  he  heard  it  thunder.  antatka' 
anhin'  yihi',  he  thought  that  he  heard  a 
child  cry.  ite'  onni '  nkihi ',  I  thought 
that  you  were  dead,  ksi'hi,  not  think¬ 
ing  (27:  15,17).  aksix,  she  forgot  and 
left  it  (28:  9).  kiya'xtu,  they  think 
about  him  (16:  5).  anhin '  ayi'hi  naxo', 
you  (sing. )  did  think  (then,  not  now) 
that  he  cried,  ha'ya  ayi'hi  naxo '  (said  of 
man y ) .  “  xki'tonni  e'yan  nkihi71'  xyo',  ’  ’ 

uyi'hi  ha'nde  etuxa'  Tce'tkanadi' ,  they 
say  that  the  Rabbit  was  thinking  (for 
some  time),  “I  will  get  there  first 
(or,  before  him)”  (3:  4).  yuhi,  he 
thought  (7:  1). — heke'wihi',  to  think 
so,  to  think  that  or  thus  {heke'wiyihi  (2d 
sing.),  heke'winkihi '  (1st  sing.)),  heke'¬ 
wihi'  naxo',  he  did  think  so  formerly 
(but  not  now). — neheya n'  kt'di  nan' we 
de'di,  though  almost  sure  not  to  reach 


there,  he  goes. — na'wiyihi',  to  wish  to 
do  something  ( but  without  succeeding) 
{yina' voiyihi'  (?),  na'lXnkihi';  sometimes 
pronounced  as  if  no'onlcihi') .  nan' we,  he 
thought  (28:  91).  te'haye  yina'wiyihi' , 
did  you  wish  to  kill  him  (though  you 
failed)?  The  -ye  is  slurred  or  omitted, 
the  sentence  sounding  as  if  te'ha  yina'¬ 
wiyihi'.  te'hihki  na'wiyihi'  ha' min  ^  given 
instead  of  te'yanke  na'wiyihi'  ha'ndn , 
perhaps  he  wished  to  kill  me.  te'InXnke 
na' dhlcihi' ,  I  wished  to  kill  him  (but  I 
failed),  te'ye  na'wiyihi',  he  wished  that 
he  could  have  killed  it.  nka'duti 
na'iihkihi'  xye' ni  yanka'ti,  I  wished  that 
I  could  have  eaten  it,  but  I  was  sick. 
te'hunke  na'unkihi'  xye'ni  anksapi'  ya'n- 
kiya'man',  I  wished  that  I  could  kill 
it,  but  I  had  no  gun.  inlc.an'  ndu'si 
na'unkihi'  xye'ni  inske'yanke'  hena'ni, 
I  washed  to  take  the  cord,  but  I 
was  scared  every  time  (that  I  tried 
to  take  it)  (3:  18).  ta'  ahi '  ayatsi'yan 
i lnna'xe  na'unkihi',  I  hope  to  hear  that 
you  have  bought  deerskins  (4:  3,  4). 
kiya'xtu,  they  think  about  him  (16:  5). 
e'yan  xkt'di  na'  unkwe  Hnni'x  ne'di,  I 
am  going  (walking),  though  I  have  but 
a  slight  chance  of  reaching  there  again 
(p.  163:  13).  e'yan  yakt'di  na'wiyi 
inix,  ine'di,  you  are  going  (walking), 
though  you  have  but  the  barest  chance 
of  reaching  there  again  (p.  163:  14). 
Tane'ks  adef  nkin '  spe  na'uhkwe'hka'- 
nde,  I  am  trying  to  speak  the  Biloxi 
language,  though  I  can  hardly  hope  to 
succeed  (p.  163:  16). — no'onlcihi',  re¬ 
corded  at  first  instead  of  na'Hhkihi'. 
In  Biloxi,  as  in  (fegiha,  when  a  and  u 
in  juxtaposition  are  pronounced  rapid¬ 
ly,  they  seem  to  approximate  the  sound 
of  English  o  in  no,  or  that  of  the  French 
au  in  aujourd’  hui. — oyixi',  to  wrant,  be 
in  need  of  {ayo'yixi,  nkoyixi').  {Also 
8:  24;  9:  4,  15;  10:  6;  16:  5;  18:  2,  7; 
19:  15;  21:  13,  38;  22:  3,  4,  6;  24:  4,  6; 
26:  85;  27:  3;  28:  8,  48,  79,  83,  133, 
144,  145,  197,  199;  29:  33,  35;  p.  118: 
17,  18;  p.  143:  20-p.  145:  13;  p.  152: 
11, 12,  13,  14,  15;  p.  153  :  30,  31,  32; 
p.  157:  31,  32,  33,  34;  p.  158:  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6;  p.  160:  10,  11,  12,  13;  pp. 
162,  163;  p.  165:  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15.) 
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yi'hi,  yihF,  or,  ayihF,  many;  used  as  the 
plural  sign. — anya'di  yihi',  men.  anya' 
yi'hi,  .many  men.  ti  san'  yihi',  white 
houses.  anya'di  yihi '  anxti'yan  yihi '  he', 
men  and  women.  siHo '  yihi '  sanki'ya n 
yihi '  he',  boys  and  girls.  anxti '  yi'hi, 
many  women,  tcu'nki  yi'hi,  many  dogs. 
ay aP'  yi'hi,  many  trees,  ha' pi  yi'hi, 
many  leaves. — yihi'xti,  ayi'xti,  ayihi'xti 
(28:  47),  emphatic  form  of  yihi;  used  as 
a  plural  sign.  anyato '  yihi'xti  anxti '  yan 
yihi'xti  ndon'hondaha' ,  I  saw  the  men 
and  women,  ha'p  supica'  ayi'xti,  many 
brown  leaves. — kayi'hini,  not  many;  a 

few. - lii'xye,  a  plural  ending  of  nouns; 

“many.”  ektanni',  a  sharp  peak; 
ektannihi'xye,  many  sharp  peaks,  pu'ts- 
tahi'xye,  many  round-topped  hills. 
( Also  14:  16,20,23;  19:  14,  16;  20:  9, 
18;  23:  1,  2;  24:  2.) 
yi'xyaa,  yix  (31:  12),  ayixyan,  ayixyi, 
a  bayou;  a  creek. — Onti  yixyan,  Bear 
Creek,  ayixyan'  de'  di,  he  has  gone  to 
the  bayou,  ayixyan'  a'kiduxte',  he  has 
crossed  the  bayou,  ayixyan'  ina'nki- 
wa'yan,  toward  the  bayou.  Ayixyan,  as 
a  proper  noun,  is  the  Biloxi  appella¬ 
tion  for  Bayou  Lamourie.  Amoyixyan, 
Field  Bayou.  Nuxodapayixyan,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Nlsixyan,  Alligator  Bayou. 
Tcaxtayixyan,  Bayou  Choctaw.  Tcax- 
ta ayixyi',  “Choctaw  Creek,”  Lamourie 
Bridge,  Rapides  Parish,  La.  ayixyan' 
yinki',  a  brook  or  rivulet,  ayi'x  sanin- 
yaA',  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou. 
Ayi'x  kudo'  taAyan  (=  ayixyan  _|_  ku- 
dupi  +  nitani  +  yan ) ,  “Big  Ditch,” 
Louisiana;  place  not  identified;  prob¬ 
ably  in  Rapides  Parish.  Ayi'x  naske- 
yan ',  “Long  Bayou,”  Bayou  Rap¬ 
ides,  Rapides  Parish,  La.  Nupondi 
ayixtayan,  Nupondi’s  Creek.  Ayi'xyi 
mak'ddo'tc  on'yan,  “Muddy  Place 
Creek,”  Mooreland,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.  Ayi'xyi  xuheyan,  “  Waterfall 
Creek,”  Roaring  Creek,  Rapides  Par¬ 
ish,  La. ;  so  called  because  of  the  water 
which  falls  over’  a  rock. 
yi'xya11,  a  stomach  or  paunch  ( iyi'xyaA , 
nyi'xyan),  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  above. — ayi'xi,  or,  ayi'xiyan,  the  ab¬ 
domen  or  belly;  his  belly  ( aya'yixi{yan ), 
nka'yixi(yan) ) . — ayi'tpanhin,  or,  ayit- 
panhinyan,  the  soft  part  of  the  abdomen, 


probably  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  re¬ 
gions. 

yi/ndukpe/,  you  cross  it  (a  stream)  on 
something. — tcaharnan '  yi'ndukpe' ,  you 
crossed  the  river  on  something. 

ylnisa7,  yanasa'  (17:  11),  yunisa/  (31: 
9),  nsa  (abbreviated),  a  buffalo  (cf. 
wak ) .  — yl'nisahe'  (=ylnisa+ahe) ,  buf¬ 
falo  horn,  yinisahe'  niskodi ' ,  a  buffalo- 
horn  spoon,  nsa '  intoki '  (sic:  indoke'?), 
a  buffalo  bull;  nsa'  yanki',  a  buffalo 
cow;  nsa'  yinki',  a  buffalo  calf,  nsalii' 
( =nsa-\-ahi ),  a  buffalo  skin,  nsahi ' 
utuxpl',  a  buffalo-skin  robe.  ( Also  19: 
1,  4,  18;  20:  9,  11,  12,  26.) 

yisiki',  the  vulva  or  pudendum  muliebre. 

yifika  (cf.  yinki  and  yUnki ) . — yinkon'ni 
oi*  yinkon'niyan,  his  wife.  nyinkonni' 
or  nyinkon'niyan,  my  wife.  V oc. ,  nyan'- 
xohi '. — yinkon'ni,  to  take  a  wife,  to 
marry  a  woman  (m.  sp.)  ( yi'nkonyon'ni 
(m.  sp. ),  ni'nkankon'ni) .  anhan',  ni'n- 
kankon'ni  na',  yes,  I  am  (or,  have) 
married.  hinyi'nkon  te',  or,  hinyi'nkon 
te  na',  I  wish  to  marry  you.  hinyi'nkon 
te'  ni'ki  na',  I  do  not  wish  to  marry 
you.  yi'nkonyonni' ,  are  you  married? 
(woman  to  man).  anyadi'  yande'  yin- 
konni ',  that  man  is  married  (w.  sp.). 
anya,to'  yuke'  yihkon'tu  wok  (m.  sp. ),  or- 
anyato'  yuke'  ymkon'tu  nipa  (w.  sp. ), 
are  those  men  married?  yi'nkonyon'tu 
wo\  are  you  (pi.)  married?  (m.  sp. ). 
ni'nkankon'tu  na',  we  are  married  (m. 
sp.).  kiyi' nkoHu' ,  they  are  married. — 
ihka'tiyan '  yinkatiyan,  a  husband,  her 
husband.  hiyi'nkatiyan' ,  or,  i'yinka'- 
tiyan,  thy  husband,  nkayi' nkatiyaA'  or 
nyihka'tiyan,  my  husband,  inka'tiyan, 
my  husband  (p.  121:  14)  (?).  Voc., 
nyaA'intcya' ,  “my  old  man.” — yi'nka- 
don'ni  (m.  sp. ),  or  yihka'donni '  (w.  sp. ), 

( =yinkate+onni ),  to  take  a  husband, 
to  marry  a  man.  yinka' donyon'ni  woy 
(m.  sp.)  or  yinka' donyonni'  (w.  sp. ), 
are  you  married?  an',  yinka' dankon'- 
nini',  yes,  I  am  married  (w.  sp. ).  y in- 
ka'doHu',  they  are  married;  yinka' don- 
yon' tu,  you  ( pi. )  are  married ;  yinka' dan- 
kon'tu,  we  are  married .  hiny  i' nkadon'  te', 
or,  hinyi'nkadon'  te  ni',  I  wish  to  take 
you  as  my  husband,  hinyi'nkadon'  te' 
ni'ki  ni',  I  do  not  wish  to  take  you  as 
my  husband. — yi'nka  yi'ki,  her  hus- 
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band’s  real  or  potential  brother  ( iyi'nka 
yi'ki,  nyinka' yiki') .  (Also  10:  28;  13: 1; 
14:  2;  16:  13;  26:  42,  76;  27:  5;  28: 
2,  11,  211.) 

yi'nki  or  yinkiyan/,  ink  (28:  9),  small: 

the  young  of  any  animal. — xiXxive' poska' 
yi'nki,  a  small  whirlwind,  ewande'  pa 
yinki'  xye  (m.  sp.),  her  head  is  small. 
nsa/  yinki'  a  buffalo  calf,  toho'xlc  yinki', 
a  colt,  wa'k  yinki',  a  (domestic)  calf. 
ktu'  yinki',  a  kitten,  ma'xi  yinki',  a 
chick,  tcl'na  yi'nki,  a  very  few  (2:  18). 
akilskiXsinki,  he  nibbled  a  little,  pos- 
kinki,  a  small  brier  patch,  tca'k  ayinka', 
the  little  fingers,  isi'  ayinka',  the  lit¬ 
tle  toes,  tca'k  ayinka'  ifbkteanhi',  the 
fingers  next  to  the  little  fingers,  the 
third  or  ring  finger,  isi '  ayinka '  ink - 
tcanhi',  the  toes  next  to  the  little  toes, 
the  fourth  toes. — hayinki',  stock;  horses 
and  cattle  (?). — kl'yinki'xti,  to  be  too 
small  for  him.  i'kiyihki'xti,  too  small 
for  you.  ya'hklyinki'xti,  too  small  for 
me.  akue '  kl'yinki'xti,  the  hat  is  too 
small  for  him.  akue' i'kiyinki'xti,  the  hat 
is  too  small  for  you.  akue'  ya'nkiyinki'- 
xti,  the  hat  is  too  small  for  me.  do'xpe 
naske '  klyinki'xti,  the  coat  is  too  small 
for  him.  waxi '  klyinki'xti,  the  shoes 
are  too  small  for  him. — yinki  or  yinki- 
yan',  his  or  her  son;  his  brother’s  son; 
his  father’s  brother’s  son’s  son;  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  son;  her  husband’s  brother’s  son 
(i'yinkiya71' ,  nyi'nkiya71' ;  voc.,  yinki'). — 
yinkado'di,  his  or  her  son’s  son;  his 
brother’s  or  sister’s  son’s  son;  his 
father’s  brother’s  son’s  son’s  son; 
her  sister’s  son’s  son;  her  husband’s 
brother’s  son’s  son  (V yinkado'di,  nyi'n- 
kado'di  (3:25);  voc. ,  nyinkado ') . — kyako' 
yinkiya71',  his  or  her  son’s  son’s  son; 
his  brother’s  son’s  son’s  son;  his 
or  her  sister’s  son’s  son’s  son;  his 
father’s  brother’s  son’s  son’s  son’s 
son  (kyako'  i'yinkiya71' ,  kyako'  nyi'n- 
kiyan). — kyako'  a'kliko'xi  yi'nkiya71, 
his  or  her  son’s  son’s  son’s  son;  his  or 
her  son’s  son’s  daughter’s  son  (kyako' 
a'kttko'xi  i'yinkiya ”,  kyako'  a'kttko'xi 
nyi'nkiya71).  — yinka'kltko'xi  (=yinki- 
yan+akltkoxi),  his  or  her  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  daughter’s  son’s  son;  his  or  her  real 
or  potential  daughter’s  daughter’s  son; 
his  real  or  potential  brother’s  daugh¬ 


ter’s  son’s  son;  his  real  or  potential 
brother’s  or  sister’s  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  so n(i' yinka'kltko'xi,  nyihka'kltko'- 
xi;  voc.,  nyinka'kltkoxi'). — kyako '  yin¬ 
ka'kltko'xi,  his  or  her  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  son’s  son  (real  or  potential);  his( 
or  her  (real  or  potential)  daughter’s 
daughter’s  daughter’s  son  (kyako' 
i' yinka'kltko'xi,  kyako'  nyi'nka'kltko'- 
xi). — a'yinka,  tender  (G. ).  (Afco  6: 
15;  8:  18;  10:  10,  30;  1.4:  1;  17:  18; 
26  :  44,  45  ;  28:  60,  62,  64,  72,  76,  157, 
158,  160,  161,  189,  190,  201;  29:  25; 
31:  10.) 

yo',  or  yoya',  (1)  his  or  her  body;  his  or 
her  limb  (i'yo(yan),  nyo(yan);  yotu', 
i'yotu,'  nyotu')(  10: 18;  23: 4,7). — (2)  the 
fruit  of  any  plant. — haatan'  tani'  yo,  the 
fruit  of  the  banana  tree. — yo'xa,  naked; 
he  is  naked  (i.  e.,  stripped  to  the  waist) 
(i'yoxa,  nki'yoxa ;  yoxtu ',  i'yoxtu,  nki'- 
yoxtu ) .  yoxa'  xa  ne'di,  he  is  stil  1  naked. 
(Bj.,  M.).  Bk.  gave  the  following: 
yo'xaxti  dlko'he,  he  is  entirely  naked; 
i'yoxaxtl  dlko'he,  you  are  entirely  na¬ 
ked;  nyo'xaxtt '  dlko'he,  I  am  entirely 
naked,  yowada '  ( =yo-\-wada?)  “  body 
weak,”  to  be  weak  (i'yowa'da,  nkyo'wa- 
da'). — yo'sahe'di  (=yo-\-sahedi'),  “body 
makes  a  rattling  sound,”  a  locust,  yo'- 
sahayi',  alocust  (=yo-\-sahe'di).  J.  O.  D. 
suggests  that  this  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  yo  saheye,  as  saheye  and 
sahedi  are  synonyms. —  Yosaha,  Locusts 
(Ancient  of)  (12:2). — yo'nixtadi',  the 
pulse  (Bk.). — yoskiye '  (=yo-\-skiye?),  to 
have  the  body  itch  (i'yoski'ye,  nlcyoski'- 
ye). — inksiyo ',  meat,  inksiyo'  stciiki' 
kan  sanhan'xtiye,  as  the  meat  was  tough, 
he  bore  down  very  hard  on  it  (while 
cutting  it ) .  inksiyo'  ndu'ti  na'rik  nkon', 
I  was  eating  meat  very  long  ago  (years 
ago),  kcick-ayo',  hog  meat,  pork,  bacon. 
tayo,  deer  meat,  venison,  wakyo,  “cow 
meat,”  beef. — yutpanhin '  (=yo-\-tpan- 
hin),  the  soft  part  of  the  body,”  the 
flanks  (above  the  hip  bones),  the  lum¬ 
bar  region. 

yohi. — klyohi',  to  call  or  halloo  to  (ya'kl- 
yo'hi,  a'xklyo'hi).  inki'yohi'  dande',  I 
will  call  to  you.  ya'xklyohi',  call  to  me! 
i'nktyo'hi,  I  called  to  you.  hiya'xkl- 
yo'hi,  did  you  call  to  me?  yaduxtan'- 
tanhin'  nutkohi '  sanhin'yan  anya '  sin'hin 
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ne'kiyohi',  call  to  the  man  who  is  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway! 
inki'yohon ',  she  called  to  her  with  it 
(28:  209).  {Also  20:  29,  30,  31;  26: 
77;  28:  166.) 

yohi,  ayohi,  ayohi/  (7:  1,  9),  hayo'ha 
(7:  5),  ayo,  ayox,  a  lake  or  pond. — 
ay  o' hi  nitani',  a  large  lake,  ayo  yehon', 
edge  of  lake  (28  :  29).  gyo'hiyan,  the 
long  lake,  ay  o' hi  na'nki,  the  curvi¬ 
linear  lake.  A  yo'xketci',  “Crooked 
Lake,  ”  Bayou  Larteau,  Rapides  Parish, 
La.—  yoka',  ayokq',  a  swamp  (19:  20, 
23);  bog.  kcixka  yoka,  “swamp  hog,” 
opossum.  nsAk  ma  iyoka,  “squirrel 
stays  in  the  ground,”  salamander; 

‘  *  squirrel  in  swampy  ground  ”  ( J.R.  S. ) . 
{Also  7:  2;  18:  7,  11,  13,  15.) 
yohoyon/ni,  or  yo/hoyonni/,  to  dream 
(i'yohoyonni' ,  uhkyo'hoyonni' ) . — ayo'- 
hoyon'ni,  to  dream  about  him,  her,  or 
it  ( aya'yohoyon'ni,  nkayo'lioyon'ni). 
yoki,  different,  differently  (21:  33). 
yokxP,  a  nest. 

yoktcona7,  the  ordinary  gar  fish, 
yoteka/,  a  dove. 
yon,  in  (p.  129:  16)  (cf.  yan ). 
yon/daon/ni  (28:  143),  yondaon/  (28: 

207),  her  daughter’s. 
yonwe/,  making  a  humming  (26:  25). 
yuda/hfi.nni,  to  gape  {yu'daMn'ni,  nkyu- 
da'Minni' ) . 

yuhi,  yuhe,  to  shake. — diyuhi' ,  to  shake 
off  small  objects  upon  the  ground  (idi' 
yuhi,  ndi'yuhi)  (cf.  na  and  tu'dMiihe'- 
di) .  — duyuhi',  to  shake  a  tree  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  fruit  {V duyuhi',  ndu'- 
yuhi du'yuxtu',  i'duyuxtu',  ndu'. 
yuxtu').  hama '  yuhedi',  an  earth¬ 
quake.—  di'yuxkide',  to  shake  down  or 
off,  as  a  number  of  small  objects  (as 
fruit  from  a  bush  or  tree)  ( idi' yuxkide ' , 
ndi'yuxkide'). 

yukawe',  yukuwe7  (31:  10),  to  be 
wounded. — yukd'weye',  to  wound  an¬ 
other  ( yukaive'haye ',  yukqwe'hunke') . 
yukawe'hinye' ,  I  wound  you. 
yuke/,  or  yuke/,  3d  pi.  of  hands,  to  be;  to 
be  still. — o'di  yihi'xtipixyi'  yuke' ,  many 
fish  are  swimming  (floating)  around. 
e'we  yukef,  they  (animate  objects). 
toho'xk  tcina'ni  yuke'  nkye'ho^ni' ,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  horses  there  are. 
toho'xk  kdecku' dedetatu'  da'ni  yuke'  yan- 


xan',  where  are  those  three  striped 
horses?  haya'sahi '  yuke'lcakyi'  htiWuni', 
they  who  are  (still?)  Indians  know 
nothing.  sinto '  nonpa '  yuke '  ka'naxtu- 
ni',  those  two  boys  are  deaf,  sailki ' 
yuke'  akutxyi'  uka'de  yinspl'xtitu,  (all) 
those  girls  read  very  well,  y a' yuke', 
continuous  action  with  reference  to  you 
(pi.),  iti'  ya'yuke'  on,  you  (pi.)  lived 
long  ago.  itca'ni  yayuke',  you  (pi.) 
are  still  alive,  idu'ti  ya'yuke,  you  (pi.) 
are  eating  (9:  7). — yuke'di,  they  move; 
there  are  (said  of  animate  objects) 

( i'yuke'di ,  2d  pi.;  nyuke'di,  1st  pi.). 
anya '  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  men 
are  there?  tohoxka '  ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di, 
how  many  horses  are  there?  kcixka' 
ko  tcina'ni  yuke'di,  how  many  hogs  are- 
there?  uki'kinge  yuke'di,  there  are  half 
as  many,  tcina'  yuke'di  ko  eti'ke,  there 
are  as  many  as.  yamaki '  yuke'di,  are 
there  mosquitoes  (here)?  tohoxka'  yu¬ 
ke'di,  are  there  any  horses  (here)? 
kihd'ki  tcl'dike  yuke'di,  what  kin  are 
they  two?  to'hqna'k  tee'  yuke'di,  they 
were  here  yesterday.  i'yinda'hi  yuke'di 
ko'  ayande'-yuwa'yan  nda'hi  hani',  he' di 
Tce'tkanadi' ,  “when  they  are  seeking 
you  (as  they  move),  1  will  go  toward 
the  place  where  you  shall  be,”  said  the- 
Rabbit  (2:  29,  30).  eo^'nidi' tcu'nkitcet- 
ka'k  no'xe  yuke'di  xyan'  oHi'k  lia'ne  otu' 
xa,  for  that  reason  (it  has  come  to  pass 
that)  whenever  dogs  chase  rabbits 
they  have  found  a  bear  and  (men) 
have  shot  him  (2:  30,  31).  yuke'di,  re¬ 
fers  to  animate  objects;  they  move(?), 
used  in  sentences  denoting  possession. 
tcu'nki  iftkta'k  yuke'di,  “dog  my  they- 
move,”  i.  e.,  I  have  dogs.  Hdca'ni 
yuke'di,  they  are  still  alive,  tankin' 
yukedi',  they  are  running.—  yuke' de, 
these  animate  objects,  no  attitude 
specified,  a^xti'  yuke'de  apstu'ki  yin - 
spi'xtitu,  (all)  these  women  sew  well. 
yuke '  ko,  they  who  (8:  6).  ( Also  13:  4; 

14:  16;  15:  8;  16:  4;  17:  10,  14;  18: 
11,12,13,18;  19:  5,7,8,12,16,18,20, 
23;  20:  7,  9, 12, 18,  20,  24,  25,  30, 52  ;  21. 

28,  29,  31,  34,  36;  22:  1, 16;  23:  14;  24: 
2,  3, 4,  5,  8;  26:  71;  27:  4,5,21,27;  28: 
37,  69,  73,  74,  76,  136,  144,  145,  156,  164, 
206,  211,  251;  31:  10,  11,  32;  p.  157: 

29. ) 
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yuko',  clean,  to  be  clean,  yuko'xti,  very 
clean,  dutcn '  yukoxti',  wash  it  very 
clean! — yukoye ' ,  to  cause  to  be  clean, 
to  make  clean  {yuko' hay  e' ,  yuko'hunke'). 
palcidu '  yukoye ' ,  to  wipe  the  feet  clean 
(on  a  mat,  etc.)  ( i'patcldu '  yuko'haye' , 
A'nkapatcldu'yuko'huhkx')  .--yuko' xtiyl' , 
to  make  an  object  very  clean  ( yuko'xti - 
haye ',  yuko'xtihiihke').  i'dutca'  yuko'x- 
tihaye' ,  did  you  wash  it  very  clean? 
ndu'tca  yuko'xtih'Cmke' ,  I  washed  it  very 
clean  (see  tea). — dayuko',  to  make  bare 
by  biting. — ytiko,  bald  (10:  27).  upa ' 
yuko',  bald  {i' yupa/ yuko' ,  nkupa'yuko'). 

yukpe'  or  yukpeya11',  his  or  her  legs 
( i'yukpe{yan ),  nyu'kpe{yan) )  (8:  15; 
11:  3).  nyukpe'ya11  nedi'  xye,  my  leg 
hurts {xye,  exceedingly?),  yukpe'  adudi', 
“wrapped  around  the  legs,”  men’s 
garters,  yukpe '  inti',  yukpe '  iHiyan ', 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Given  by  G.  (26) 
as  yukpe! india.  yukpe'  plxtsi' ,  the  os  tibia. 

yukuni. — a'yukHinl',  roasted  (22:  78;  p. 
167:  3).  a'yukimi,  that  was  roasted 
(31:  17).  iya'yuku'ni,  did  you  roast? 
(31:  14). 

yuxu. — a'yuxudi',  the  sweet-gum  tree 
(Bk.?) ;  probably  identical  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  ya'x  udi ',  the  sweet-gum  tree 
(Bj.,  M.).  ayuxu '  yifiki',  the  young 
sweet-gum  tree,  ayuxu'  anaki',  the 
“fruit”  or  “ball”  of  the  young  sweet- 
gum  tree,  ayuxu '  sintonni',  the  resin  or 
gum  from  the  sweet-gum  tree. 

yusi. — ayusi',  hayusi  (G.),  ashes;  dust 
(cf.  si). — ayu's  katki',  roan  (a  color) 
(evidently  “ash-colored” — J.  R.  S. ). 
yusatxa',  to  be  dusty,  yusatxa '  ma'nki, 
dukse'kan,  it  is  (lit.,  it  lies)  dusty; 
sweep  it  (woman  to  woman).  ( Also 

p.  138:  18,  19.) 

yunki. — yunki'yan,  his  or  her  daughter; 
her  husband’s  brother’s  daughter;  his 
brother’s  daughter;  his  father’s  broth¬ 
er’s  son’s  daughter;  her  sister’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ( i'yHinkiyan ',  nyu'nkiyan' ;  voc. ,  y&n- 
ki')  (cf.  ya'nki). — yCi'nka  yi'nki,  his  or 
her  daughter’s  son;  his  or  her  sister’s 


daughter's  son;  his  brother’s  daughter’s 
son;  his  father’s  brother’s  son’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  son;  his  father’s  brother’s 
daughter’s  daughter’s  son  ( i'yfonka 
yi'nki,  nyti'nka  yi'nki;  voc.,  nyti'nka 
yinki'). — ydnkado'di,  his  or  her  son’s 
daughter;  her  sister’s  son’s  daughter; 
her  husband’s  brother’s  son’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  his  brother’s  or  sister’s  son’s 
daughter;  his  father’s  brother’s  son’s 
son’s  daughter  ( i'yunkado'di ,  ny-Cd- 
nkado'di;  voc.,  nyunkado') . — yu'nka 
yii'nki ,  his  or  her  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  his  brother’s  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  his  father’s  brother’s  son’s 
daughter’s  daughter;  his  father’s  broth¬ 
er’s  daughter’s  daughter’s  daughter; 
his  or  her  sister’s  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ( i'ytinka  yu'nki,  nyiX'nka  yti'nki; 
voc. ,  nyii'nlca  yunki').  kyako'  y{inkiyan', 
his  or  her  son’s  son’s  daughter;  his 
brother’s  son’s  son’s  daughter;  his  or 
her  sister's  son’s  son’s  daughter;  his 
father’s  brother’s  son’s  son’s  son’s 
daughter  {kyako'  i'yHnkiyan',  kyako' 
nyD/nkiya71). — yunka'kUko'xi,  his  or  her 
real  or  potential  daughter’s  son’s 
daughter;  his  or  her  real  or  potential 
daughter’s  daughter’s  daughter;  his 
real  or  potential  brother’s  daughter’s 
son’s  daughter;  his  real  or  potential 
brother’s  or  sister’s  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter’  s  daughter  ( i'  yunka'kUko'xi,  nyilnka'- 
kltko'xi;\OG. ,  nytinka'kltkoxi' ) .  -yUnkado' 
yi'nkiyan,  his  or  her  son’s  daughter’s  son 
{i'yunkado'  yi'nkiya71,  nyti'nkado  yi'n- 
kiyan). — yAnkado '  y(i'nkiyan,  his  or  her 
son’s  daughter’s  daughter  {i'yAnkado' 
y(i'nkiyan,  nyu'nkado  y  A'nkiyan ) .  —  kya¬ 
ko'  a'kitko'xi  y{i'nkiyan,  his  or  her 
son’s  son’s  son’s  daughter;  his  or  her 
son’s  son’s  daughter’s  daughter  [kyako' 
a'kitko'xi  i'yunkiyan,  kyako'  a'kitko'xi 
nyu'nkiyan) . — kyako' yAnka'kltko'xi,  his 
or  her  (real  or  potential)  daughter’s 
daughter’s  son’s  daughter;  his  or  her 
(real  or  potential)  daughter’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  daughter’s  daughter  {kyako'  i'yhn- 
ka'kltko'xi,  kyako'  nyunka'kltko'xi) . 
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abandon,  to,  ten. 
abdomen,  the,  yixyan. 
about  to,  dande. 
abroad,  ti. 
accompany,  to,  iya. 
accurate,  nistdti. 
accurately,  nistixti. 
ache,  to,  ne. 
acorn,  an,  ayan,  udi. 
across,  akida. 

Adam’s  apple,  dodi. 
adhere,  to,  daki,  tspan. 
aforesaid,  the,  e. 
afraid,  to  be,  inske. 
after,  nnha,  on. 
afternoon,  kohi. 
afterward,  naha ,  ekedxyi11. 
again,  kiya,  tc. 
aged,  intc. 
ague,  snihi. 
ahead,  tanni. 
alarm,  to,  inske. 
alas!  kodehan,  xuit. 

Alexandria,  La.,  Ani,  Tan. 

Alibamu,  an,  Mamo. 
alight,  to,  tidupi. 
alive,  te. 

all,  kode,  xa,  ohi,  panan. 

all  over,  ti. 

all  together,  wusi. 

alligator,  an,  nxo. 

Alligator  people  (among  Biloxi),  Nxoto. 

almost,  yanxa. 

alone,  xa,  nedi,  pa. 

along,  kox. 

along,  to  go,  akuwe. 

already,  krie. 

also,  he. 

although,  kike'. 


altogether,  kohe. 
always,  kxwi,  wa. 

American,  an,  KXts. 
ancients,  the,  anya,  intc. 
and,  han,  yan. 
and  then,  kan. 
angle,  an,  psohe. 
angry,  sti. 
angry,  to  get,  kxi. 
ankle,  the,  poni ,  si. 
another,  wo. 
ant,  an,  kattidxkte. 
anus,  the,  inde. 
apple,  an,  tkdnd. 
approach,  to,  atcka. 
arise,  to,  ne. 
arm,  an,  sanha ». 
armpit,  the,  tuksin. 
around,  du. 
arrive  at,  to,  hi. 
arrow,  anks. 
arrowhead,  an,  hoite, 
as,  edan,  etike,  ko,  kan,  on. 
ash,  the,  tkantc,ayudi. 
ash,  prickly,  ani. 
ashamed,  woxaki. 
ashes,  yusi. 

aside,  akiduwaxi,  mante. 
ask,  to,  ate,  hayin. 
asleep,  duhonni,  xte. 
at  all,  kohe. 
at  all  hazards,  xe. 
at  any  rate,  xe. 
at  length,  edi,  haHca. 

Atakapa,  the,  Tukpa. 
Atchafalaya  Bayou,  Tcafalaya. 
attend  to,  to,  akita. 
auger,  an,  pxu. 
aunt,  maternal,  unni. 
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aunt,  paternal,  tonni. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the,  iHka. 
autumn,  snihi. 

Avoyelles  Prairie,  La.,  Takohon. 

await,  to,  yihi. 

away,  mante. 

away  off,  yahe. 

awl,  a  metal,  pstdki,  waxi. 

ax,  an,  sep. 

Babb’s  Bridge,  La.,  Sanhan. 

back,  the,  taninhin ,  das. 

back  of  hand,  tapi. 

back  of  neck,  the,  tinska. 

back  to,  das. 

back,  to  go,  pana. 

bacon,  kcicka. 

bad,  ksihi71,  xi,  pi. 

bag,  a,  pahin. 

bald,  yuko. 

bald  eagle,  the,  pa. 

ball,  a,  afUcs,  nitapi. 

ball,  a  conical,  kte. 

ball  club,  a,  nitapi. 

ball  play,  anlx. 

balloon  vine,  the,  po. 

bamboo,  tolionni. 

banana,  a,  haalan  tani'. 

barbecue,  to,  atcu. 

bare,  to,  yuke. 

barefooted,  si. 

bareheaded,  pa. 

barely,  ti. 

bark,  ahi,  ayan. 

bark,  to,  ufdhe. 

bark  a  tree,  to,  xke. 

barrel,  a,  ani. 

barrel  hoop,  a,  ani. 

barrel  (of  gun) ,  anks. 

barter,  to,  towe. 

base,  the,  tudi. 

basket,  a,  aHaska. 

bat,  a,  kinonusa. 

bathe,  to,  uman. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Ma. 
batter  cake,  a,  ptga,  tcin. 
battle,  a,  kte. 
bay,  sweet,  awr&xx&xkudi. 
bay,  the  white,  tetcayudi. 
bayonet,  a,  niasa. 
bayou,  a,  yixyan. 

Bayou  Boeuf,  Ani. 

Bayou  Choctaw,  Tcaxta. 

Bayou  Cocodril,  Nxoto. 


Bayou  de  Lac,  Nupondi. 

Bayou  Larteau,  La.,  Ketci,  Yohi. 

Bayou  Rapides,  La.,  Naske,  Yixyan. 

be,  to,  hande,  yuke. 

bead,  atohi. 

bean,  the,  ta^tka. 

bear,  a,  onti. 

beard,  a,  panhin. 

beat,  to,  kte,  tix. 

beat  a  drum,  to,  udu. 

beaver,  a,  tama. 

because,  etuke,  kan,  nixki,  on. 

bed,  a,  toho. 
bedbug,  akidi. 
bedstead,  a,  yahi. 

bee,  a,  kanxi. 

bee  martin,  antcka. 
beech,  a,  haowudi. 
beef,  wak. 
beer,  ani. 
before,  tanni. 
beg,  to,  hadhi. 
begrudge,  to,  i^ske. 
behold!  edi! 
belch,  to,  psuki. 
bellow,  to,  hon,  wahe. 
belly,  the,  yixyan. 
belt,  a,  du. 
bend,  a,  kuri&ki. 
bend,  to,  kuneki. 
bend  down,  to,  kta. 
bent,  ketci. 
bent  tree,  a,  hame. 
berry,  a,  asi,  anaki. 

“Bessie  bug”,  akidi. 
best,  pi. 
better,  pi. 
beware,  eman. 
beyond,  -wa. 
big,  tan. 

Biloxi,  Taneks. 
bird,  a,  kudeska. 

Bismark,  La.,  IIin,  Wak. 
bison,  yinisa. 
bite,  to,  xke,  se. 
bite  off,  to,  kse,  uxi. 
bitter,  pa. 
bivalve,  a,  anski. 
black,  supi. 

Black  River,  the,  Tcahamafl. 

blackbird,  a,  kudSska. 

blackbird,  the  red-winged,  kulcincka. 

blackened,  de. 

blacksmith,  a,  masa. 
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blacksmith  shop,  a,  masa. 

bladder,  dix. 

blade  of  a  knife,  pdtsa. 

blaze,  a,  ade. 

blaze,  to,  ade. 

bleed,  to,  hai. 

blind,  don. 

blood,  hai. 

blossom,  a,  xipe. 

blow,  to,  x'dxvje,  puhe,  su. 

blowgun,  puhe. 

blowing  noise,  to  make  a,  xyi. 
blue,  tohi. 

bluebird,  a,  kudeska. 

blue  darter,  the,  kUdeska. 

boat,  a,  nahati. 

body,  the,  yo. 

bog,  a,  yohi. 

boil,  to,  axihi,  ue. 

bolt,  to,  kutske. 

bolt  food,  to,  naye. 

bone,  oho. 

bonnet,  a,  anxti. 

book,  a,  kde. 

boot,  a,  waxi. 

borrow,  to,  utcuwt. 

both,  nonpa. 

bother,  to,  napi. 

bottle,  a,  konicka. 

bow  and  arrows,  anks. 

bowl,  a,  kdopka,  musuda. 

bowstring,  anks. 

box,  a,  xa. 

boy,  a,  sinto. 

Boyce,  La.,  Anxu. 
brain,  the,  naton. 
branch,  a,  deli. 
brant,  the,  pllded. 
brass,  masa. 
brave,  into. 
bread,  ptqa. 

break,  to,  kse,  xo,  psuki,  putwi,  tonxka. 

breakfast,  ti. 
breast,  the  female,  tasi. 
breastbone,  the,  mak. 
breath,  the,  nixta. 
breech  of  a  gun,  anks. 
breechcloth,  a,  tcante. 
bridge,  ayan. 
bridge,  a  foot-,  toho. 
bridge  of  nose,  ptctin. 
bridle,  a,  musttise. 
bridle,  to,  milstilse. 
brier,  a,  son. 
bring,  to,  hu,  ki,  xan. 
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brisket,  the,  mak. 
bristle,  to,  tdtcutka. 
broad,  ptqa. 
brook,  a,  yixyan. 
broom,  a,  kse. 
broom  grass,  ta^si. 
brother,  a  man’s  elder,  ini. 
brother,  a  man’s  younger,  soHkaka. 
brother,  a  woman’s,  tando. 
brothers  and  sisters  (collective),  ksan- 
xa. 

brother-in-law,  a,  taha^ni,  yinka. 

brown,  si,  supi. 

brush,  itcitca. 

brush,  to,  patcidu. 

buck,  a,  ta. 

bucket,  a,  tupi. 

bucket  (of  tin),  a,  yeskasan. 

buckskin,  si. 

buffalo,  yinisa. 

buffalo  bug,  akidi. 

buffalo  fish,  a,  o. 

buff,  a,  wak. 

bull  bat,  a,  poxayi. 

bullet,  anks. 

bullet,  a  conical,  kte. 

bullet  pouch,  anks. 

bullfrog,  a,  ktinnlnuhi. 

bumblebee,  kanxi. 

Bunkie,  La.,  Bayus. 
burn,  to,  ade. 
burn  bare,  to,  vnide. 
burst,  to,  tupo. 
bury,  to,  ma. 
bushes,  ayan. 
busy  one’s  self,  to,  tanii. 
but,  haHca,  xyeni. 
butcher  knife,  a,  psde. 
butt  of  a  gun,  anks. 
butter,  ivak. 
butterfly,  a,  apadenska. 
buttocks,  the,  nindi. 
button,  a,  doxpe. 
button  hole,  a,  doxpe. 
buy,  to,  atsi. 
buzzard,  a,  exka. 
by,  kxipa. 
by  means  of,  on. 

cabbage,  a,  hapi. 
cache,  a,  ma. 
cackle,  to,  kdeke. 
cactus,  a,  maxoHka. 
cakes,  tcin. 

Calcasieu  River,  La.,  Oni. 
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calf,  a,  wale. 

calf  of  leg,  inti,  yukpe. 

call,  to,  e,  yohi. 

call  (or  name),  to,  yatce. 

calm,  toke. 
camp,  to,  uxte. 
can,  xa ,  nani,  pi. 
cancel,  to,  kde. 
candle,  a,  uda. 
cane,  Jciduni. 

cane  (the  plant),  axoki. 
cannon,  a,  afiks. 
cannon  ball,  a,  afiks. 
canoe,  a,  nahati. 
cap,  akue,  tciLkdexyi. 
car,  a  railway,  xtan. 
carbine,  a,  afiks. 
cardinal  bird,  kudeska. 
cardinal  grosbeak,  kudeska. 
care  of,  to  have,  non. 
carry,  to,  ki. 

carry  on  the  shoulder,  to,  kitupe. 

castrate,  to,  tconditi. 

cat,  a,  ktu. 

cat,  a  wild,  tmoteka. 

catch,  to,  pta,  si,  ukafiki. 

catch  up  with,  to,  dixi. 

caterpillar,  akidi. 

catfish,  a,  cka. 

cause,  to,  -di,  -ni,  -ye. 

caw,  a+/  a-\-! 

caw,  to,  hon. 

cease,  to,  xa. 

cedar,  a,  teuwa. 

ceiling,  a,  titksanhin. 

chain,  a,  masa. 

chair,  xoxo. 

change  into,  to,  tukpe. 
chase,  to,  noxe. 
cheat,  to,  pxi. 
cheek,  the,  tayo. 
cheese,  wak. 

Cheneyville,  La.,  Tan. 

chest,  the,  mak. 

chew,  to,  de. 

chew  out,  to,  ksupi. 

chicken,  a,  ma. 

chicken  hawk,  the,  paxexka. 

chief,  a,  xi. 

child,  a,  antatka. 

chimney,  a,  si,  peti. 

chin,  the,  yatka. 

China  tree,  ay  an. 
chip,  a,  pihi. 


Choctaw,  Tcaxta. 

chop,  to,  ayin  tanini,  ksa,  ktea,  ktc. 

Christmas,  Napi. 

church,  a,  e,  yaonni. 

circle,  to,  kuneki,  mixyi. 

circular,  k&rieki. 

cistern,  a,  ani. 

clap,  to,  pta. 

clapping  sound,  a,  se. 

claw,  a,  teak. 

clean,  yuko. 

clean,  to,  yulco. 

clean  away,  to,  aku. 

clear,  ksepi. 

clear,  to,  tea. 

clear  (weather),  napi. 

clerk,  a,  kits. 

climb,  to,  adi. 

clock,  ina. 

close  to,  or  by,  ema,  ateka,  yelii. 

cloth,  doxpe. 

cloud,  a,  natei. 

clover,  tyi. 

coal,  peti. 

coat,  a,  doxpe. 

cocklebur,  anaki. 

cocoa  grass,  satuti. 

cocoanut,  anaki,  maxoHka. 

coffee,  kitxwi. 

cohabit,  to,  we. 

coiffure,  adftihi. 

cold,  snihi. 

cold,  a,  tcohi. 

Coldwater  Creek,  Ani. 
collar,  apeni. 
collect,  to,  da. 
cologne,  ani. 

Comanche,  the,  Kamdntci. 

comb,  a,  psHdahi. 

come,  to,  hi,  hu. 

come  against,  to,  kan. 

eome  out  or  forth,  to,  hakanaki. 

come  up,  to,  uni. 

comforter,  a,  itcttcoki. 

complete,  to,  edan. 

conceal,  to,  to. 

conjure,  to,  pawehi. 

conjurer,  a,  anya. 

cook,  to,  haon,  paspahon,  ue. 

copper,  axisahi,  masa. 

cord,  inkan. 

cord  (of  wood),  kdde. 

cork,  a,  konicka,  pstiXki. 

com,  yek 
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corn,  a  species  of  blue,  totosi. 
corncob,  a,  yek. 
corncrib,  a,  yek. 
cornea,  the,  idtcdn. 
corner,  a,  psohe. 
cornstalk,  a,  yek. 
corpse,  a,  te. 
correct,  nistixti,  pi. 
correctly,  nistilti. 
cotton,  ptgato. 

cotton  insect,  the  (?),  ptqato. 
cottonwood,  the,  ptQato. 
cough,  to,  xoxo,  psuki. 
count,  to,  akida. 

cousin,  ini,  tando,  tanki,  yinki,  yunki, 

cover,  a,  atiXkse,  ttin,  ti. 

cover,  to,  atukse. 

coverlet,  a,  tdn. 

covetous,  i^ske. 

cow,  a,  wak. 

coward,  to  be  a,  si. 

crack,  a,  kllduksa. 

crack,  to,  koko,  xuki. 

crane,  a,  oxka. 

crawfish,  a,  xonniyohi. 

crazy,  to  be,  ksihin. 

creak,  to,  iHce. 

creep  up  on,  to,  kde. 

crest  of  hair  or  feathers,  haxeye. 

cricket,  a,  sdde. 

cricket,  a  black,  asdoddnka. 

crier,  a,  e. 

crooked,  kitci. 

cross,  a,  kitista. 

cross,  to,  akida,  yindukpe. 

crosswise,  antatcko. 

crow,  a,  aHcka. 

crow,  to,  hon. 

crown  of  head,  pa. 

crumble,  to,  putwi. 

crunch,  to,  uwuse. 

crupper,  a,  doxpe,  sindi. 

crush,  to,  kta,  xuki,  tckanti. 

cry,  to,  walie. 

cry  (as  a  child),  to,  anhin. 
cry  out,  to,  hon. 
cucumber,  a,  tan. 
cunning,  xi. 
cup,  a,  in,  miXsuda. 
current,  a,  ani. 
curve,  a,  kuneki. 
curvilinear,  poska. 
cut,  to,  ksa,  ktca,  pupe. 
cut  in  two,  to,  psuki. 


cut  off,  to,  dakxopi,  ptiski. 

cut  with  a  knife,  to,  ake. 
cut  with  scissors,  to,  stanhin. 
cypress,  the,  sokdno. 

damp,  kudo. 

dance,  to,  ditci. 

dangle,  to,  hau,  puni. 

dark,  psi,  siXpi. 

darting  pain,  a,  tududuhe. 

daughter,  yondaonni,  ydnki. 

daughter-in-law,  tohonni. 

dawn,  hu,  napi. 

day,  napi. 

daylight,  napi. 

daytime,  napi. 

deaf,  naxe. 

debt,  a,  ahoye. 

decayed,  tcpaV. 

deceive,  to,  pxi. 

deep,  skuli. 

deer,  a,  ta. 

deerskin,  sika. 

defecate,  to,  inde. 

depart,  to,  de. 

depend  on  to  protect,  to,  inkowa. 

descend,  to,  tidupi. 

desire,  to,  ox,  te. 

destitute  of,  yama. 

devour,  to,  oxpa. 

dew,  ayu. 

dewberry,  the,  son. 
diaphragm,  the,  tcilkonni,  yanxtci. 
diarrhea,  koxpe. 
die,  to,  te. 

difference,  no,  konhi. 

difference,  it  makes  no,  etax. 

different,  yoki,  wo. 

differently,  yoki. 

difficult,  tciwa. 

difficulty,  tciwa. 

dig,  to,  ke,  tpe. 

dinner,  kohi. 

dip,  to,  kanhi. 

dip  up,  to,  tdXpan. 

dirt,  ma. 

disappear,  to,  pa. 
dish,  a,  kdopka,  mdsuda. 
dislike,  to,  iyan. 
dissatisfied,  yandi. 
ditch,  a,  kiXdo. 
do,  to,  on. 

do  one’s  best,  to,  tciwa. 
doctor,  a,  xi. 
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dodge,  to,  unatclktci. 
dog,  a,  tcunki. 
dogwood,  ayu. 
doll,  a,  anya. 
doodle  bug,  akidi. 
door,  dyepi,  wahe. 
door  hole,  the,  wahe. 
doorknob,  a,  ti. 
doorway,  the,  wahe. 
double,  ptqa. 
dough,  sonpxi. 
dove,  a,  yoteka. 
drawers,  nindi. 
drawshave,  a,  xohi. 
dread,  to,  inske. 
dream,  to,  yohoyonni. 
dress,  a  woman’s,  anxti. 
dress  one’s  self,  to,  lantil. 
dried  meat,  atcu. 
drink,  to,  in,  oxpa. 
drip,  to,  tee. 
drive,  to,  tohi. 
drop,  to,  tciXp. 
drum,  a,  udu. 
drum,  to,  udu. 
drumming  sound,  a,  tax. 
drunk,  to  be  or  make,  in. 
dry,  xye,  uxwi. 

duck,  a,  ansna,  tahankona,  taxpa. 
duck  hawk,  the,  kyetonhi. 
dull,  pdtsa. 

dull  (of  intellect),  daka. 
dumpling,  a,  teku. 
dung,  inde. 
dung,  to,  inde. 
during,  -yankan. 
dusk,  psi. 
dust,  nupxi,  yusi. 
dusty,  yusi. 
dwell,  to,  ti. 
dwelling,  a,  ti. 

each,  naPni. 
eagle,  the  bald,  pa. 
ear,  the,  nixuxwi. 
ear  lobe,  the,  nixuxwi. 
earring,  an,  nixuxwi,  hau. 
earth,  ma. 

earthquake,  an,  ma,  yuhi. 
earwax,  nixuxwi,  siopi. 
east,  the,  hakanaki. 
eastward,  ina. 
eat,  to,  naye,  oxpa,  ti. 
eddy,  an,  ani,  na. 


edge,  the,  kidagiya,  yehi. 
edge  of  a  knife,  putsa. 
eel,  an,  o. 
egg,  an,  inti,  ma. 
eggshell,  the,  inti. 
eight,  dani. 
eight  times,  de-. 
eighteen,  ohi. 
eighteen  times,  de-. 
eighteenfold,  ptqa. 
eightfold,  ptqa. 
eighty,  ohi. 
elbow,  instodi. 
eldest,  the,  noxti. 
elephant,  an,  ka. 
eleven,  ohi. 
eleven  times,  de-. 
elevenfold,  ptqa. 
elliptical,  sditka. 
elm,  the,  tiHkatck  ayudi. 
elsewhere,  mante. 
emerge,  to,  hakanaki. 
empty,  xotka. 
end,  the,  edan,  put. 
end,  one,  sanhin. 

Englishman,  an,  Tanyosan. 
enlarge,  to,  tan. 
enough,  sta,nhin. 
enough,  to  have,  xon. 
enter,  to,  wahe. 
entire,  ti,  panan. 
entirely,  kohe. 

entrance  to  a  lodge,  the,  wahe. 

erect,  nahki,  kta. 

erect,  to,  si. 

esophagus,  dodi. 

evade,  to,  unatciktcl. 

evening,  ksinhin. 

ever,  kxi. 

every,  lienani. 

everybody,  henani. 

everything,  henani. 

everywhere,  gate. 

exceedingly,  xe. 

exchange,  to,  towe. 

exert  strength,  to,  sanhan. 

expectorate,  to,  tdteku. 

expend,  to,  tea. 

explode,  to,  lion. 

extend  the  arms,  to,  tud&. 

extinguish,  to,  su. 

extract,  to,  ksupi. 

eye,  the,  tdtexLn. 

eyebrow,  the,  it&. 
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eyelashes,  the,  tiam. 
eyelid,  the,  tutcun. 

face,  don,  02. 
face,  to,  do”, 
faeces,  i^da. 
fall,  to,  ide,  taho. 
fan,  a,  maxoHka. 
far,  exti,  hedan,  yahe. 
farther,  Jcdwa. 
fast,  tcuu. 
fast,  to  go,  tclna. 
fat,  tcin. 
father,  adi. 

father-in-law,  ka^xo,  tohonni. 

fear,  to,  inske. 

feather,  hin. 

feather  headdress,  axe. 

feed,  to,  yaku. 

fell,  to,  ksa,  ktca. 

female  animal,  a,  yanki. 

fence,  a,  du. 

fever,  a,  mi,  snihi. 

few,  a,  natcka,  tclna,  yihi. 

fiddle,  a,  hon. 

field,  a,  ma. 

fifteen,  ohi. 

fifteen  times,  de-. 

fifteenfold,  ptqa. 

fifty,  ohi. 

fifty  times,  de-. 

fiftyfold,  ptqa. 

fight,  a,  kte. 

fight,  to,  kte. 

file,  a,  xahi,  masa. 

fin,  to,  towe,  tcu. 

fillip,  to,  kte. 

fin  of  fish,  o. 

find,  to,  hane. 

fine,  miska. 
finger,  the,  teak. 
finish,  to,  eda,n. 
fire,  peti. 

fire,  to,  naon. 
fire  a  gun,  to,  anks. 
fire  drill,  a,  peti. 
firefly,  a,  peti,  uda. 
fire  light,  peti,  uda. 
fireplace,  peti. 
firewood,  tcu. 
first,  tanni. 
fish,  a,  o. 
fish,  to,  kuk. 
fishhawk,  a,  xandayi. 


fishhook,  a,  kuk. 

fishing  rod,  a,  kuk. 

fish  line,  a,  kuk. 

fish  net,  a,  o. 

fish  spear,  a,  o. 

fishy,  yansi. 

fist,  the,  teak. 

five,  ksan. 

five  times,  de-. 

fivefold,  ptqa. 

flanks,  the,  yo. 

flat,  xyapka,  ptqa,  tapka. 

flay,  to,  xke. 

flea,  a,  M tska. 

float,  to,  pixyi. 

floor,  a,  itap,  inkxapka,  ti. 

flour,  sonpxi. 

flower,  a,  xiye. 

flute,  a,  pesdoti. 

fly,  green,  apetka. 

fly,  house,  apetka. 

fly,  to,  niye. 

fly  around,  to,  du. 

flying  squirrel,  a,  teika. 

foam,  ani,  pupuxi. 

fog,  ayu. 

fold,  a,  ptqa. 

fold,  to,  kta,  ni. 

follow,  to,  akita. 

fond  of,  inske. 

food,  naye,  ti. 

fool,  to,  pxi. 

foot,  the,  si. 

foot  (measure),  a,  si. 

footprint,  a,  ne,  si. 

for  nothing,  ti. 

for  that  reason,  o”. 

forcibly,  klde. 

ford,  to,  Mm'. 

forefinger,  amihin'. 

forehead,  ite. 

forenoon,  kohl. 

forest,  pine,  ansudi. 

forget,  to,  kitca,  yihi. 

fork,  a,  pxu,  ti. 

forked,  tea11. 

forty,  ohi. 

forty  times,  de-. 

fortyfold,  ptqa. 

four,  topa. 

four  times,  de-. 

fourfold,  ptqa. 

fourteen,  ohi. 

fourteen  times,  de-. 

fourteenfold,  ptqa. 
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fowl,  a,  via. 
fox,  a,  tohi. 

Frenchman,  a,  Towe. 

Friday,  Yanni. 

friend,  a,  tenaxi. 

frighten,  to,  inske. 

fringe  of  skin,  a,  hau. 

frog,  a,  kton,  kunninuhi,  peska. 

from,  kyanhe. 

front  of  dress,  mak. 

frost,  xedi. 

frozen,  atxe. 

fruit,  anaki. 

fry,  to,  paspahon,  unasi. 

full,  to  feel,  ixunxti. 

fur,  hin. 

further,  e,  -wa. 


gall,  the,  iHcinpon. 

gall  (of  fish),  o. 

gallon,  a,  nkdnu. 

gape,  to,  yudahhnni. 

garden,  a,  du. 

garfish,  a,  nxoto,  o,  yoktcona. 

garter,  yukpe. 

garter  snake,  a,  ndesi. 

gaspigou,  a,  o. 

gate,  a,  du. 

gather,  to,  da. 

generous,  akste. 

German,  a,  E. 
get  ahead,  to,  de. 
get  down,  to,  tidupi. 
get  out,  to,  hakanaki. 
get  over,  to,  hi. 
get  someone,  to,  hinyaki. 
get  up,  to,  ne. 
ghost,  a,  natch. 
gimlet,  a,  pxu. 
girl,  a,  sahki. 
give,  to,  ku. 
give  away,  to,  kaye. 
give  out,  to,  tea. 
give  up,  to,  tel. 
gizzard,  the,  taini. 
glad,  to  be,  pi. 
glass,  uda. 
glittering,  tcldutka. 
globular,  poska. 
glove,  a,  teak. 
glue,  to,  daki,  tspan. 
gnash,  to,  kse. 
gnat,  a,  hdnlski  hayi. 
gnaw,  to,  dus,  xke,  tea. 


go,  to,  de. 

go  around,  to,  apeni,  du. 
go  down,  to,  xepi. 
go  for  firewood,  to,  dan. 
go  into,  to,  wahe. 
goat,  a,  hi. 

God,  Kohi. 
gold,  axisahi. 
goldfinch,  apeny  ikyahayi. 
good,  pi. 

goose,  aklrti,  kotka. 

goose,  Canada,  aklnt. 

goose,  snow,  aklnl. 

goose,  Texas,  aklnl. 

goose,  white  brant-,  aklnl. 

gore,  to,  ddi,  pxu. 

gourd,  a,  ko,  akodi. 

governor,  a,  xi. 

gown,  a  woman’s,  anxti. 

granddaughter,  ydnki. 

grandfather,  kanxo. 

grandmother,  kiinkun. 

grandson,  yihka,  yixnki. 

grape,  a,  maktcuhi. 

grasp,  to,  si. 

grass,  tansi. 

grass,  cocoa,  satuti. 

grasshopper,  a,  atadaxayi,  xondayi. 

grave,  a,  kahoye,  mci. 

gravel,  tcllcaki. 

gravy,  wihi. 

gray,  san ,  tohi. 

grease,  tcin. 

greasy,  tcin. 

great,  tan. 

Great  Dipper,  the,  tiitcAn . 
great-granddaughter,  ydnki. 
great-grandfather,  kanxo. 
great-grandmother,  kunkdn. 
great-grandson,  yinka,  ydnki. 
great-great-granddaughter,  ydnki. 
great-great-grandfather,  kanxo. 
great-great-grandmother,  kdnMn. 
great-great-grandson,  yihka. 
great-great-great-grandfather,  kan 
xo. 

great-great-great-grandmother,  kiln 

kdn. 

greedy,  inske. 
green,  tohi. 
grindstone,  a,  anxu. 
grosbeak,  kiideska. 
ground,  the,  via. 
groundhog,  a,  kcicka,  via. 
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grow,  to,  ksapi,  uni. 
growl,  to,  xyi. 
grunt,  to,  ihe. 
gullet,  the,  dodi. 
gulping  sound,  a,  kotce. 

gum,  sintonni,  yuxu. 

gum  tree,  black,  aHudayudi. 
gum  tree,  the  sweet,  yuxu. 

gun,  a,  anks. 

habitual  action,  a-. 
hail,  xohi,  wahu. 
hail,  to,  ide. 

hailstone,  a,  xohi,  wahu. 
hair,  hin. 

hair  of  head,  anahin. 
half,  ukikinge. 
halloo!,  /ie+7ia<\ 
halloo,  to,  wahe,  yohi. 
hammer,  a,  masa. 
hammer  of  a  gun,  anks. 
hammer,  to,  kte. 
hand,  the,  teak. 
handkerchief,  a,  IciLkdexyi. 
hang,  to,  pimi,  teak. 

hard,  sanhan,  tcUcaki,  totosi. 

hare,  a,  tcetka. 
hastily,  yatana. 
hat,  akue. 

hat,  a  woman’s,  a^xti. 
hatchet,  a,  sep. 
hate,  to,  iyan. 
have,  to,  ha,  ta,  wa. 
having,  on. 

hawk,  kudlska,  paxexka,  sonton  xayi. 

hawk,  duck,  kyetonhi. 

hawk,  marsh,  kiyanska,  kotapka. 

hawk,  a  mythic,  tcohktcona. 

hay,  tansi. 

he,  e,  i. 

head,  a,  pa. 

head  off,  to,  psuki. 

headache,  ne. 

hear,  to,  naxe. 

heart,  a,  yandi. 

heat,  to,  ade. 

heavy,  tike. 

heel,  a,  si. 

help!  nu! 

help,  to,  akita. 

hen,  a,  ma,  yanki. 

hen-hawk,  the,  sonton  xayi. 

her,  i,  ta. 

herald,  a,  e. 


here,  davoo,  han,  eti,  te,  t%. 

heron,  a,  oxka. 

her’s,  i. 

herself,  i. 

hiccough,  to,  pstiki. 

hickory,  a,  pin. 

hide,  to,  to. 

high,  hedan,  kohi. 

hill,  a,  putsa,  ektanni. 

him,  i. 

himself,  i. 

hip,  the,  tcin. 

his,  i,  ta. 

hiss,  to,  tcise. 

hitj  to,  duk-,  kte. 

hither,  dawo,  han,  ndao. 

hitting  a  tree,  sound  of,  tcise. 

hoe,  a,  mikonni. 

hoe,  to,  ma. 

hog,  a,  kdeka. 

hogweed,  kcicka. 

hold,  to,  dan,  si. 

hold  the  head  up,  to,  anta. 

hole,  tpe. 
hollow,  xotka. 
hollow,  a,  ma. 
hollow  sound,  a,  tax. 
holly  tree,  the,  ps{inti. 
hominy,  uni. 
hominy,  to  make,  on. 
honey,  kanxi. 
honeysuckle,  the,  panhin. 
hoof,  ahi,  si,  tohoxk. 
hook,  a,  kilk. 

hook  (as  a  cow),  to,  ddi. 
hook  into,  to,  hihkahi. 
horizon,  the,  natci. 
horizontal,  ma. 

horn,  ahi. 
hornet,  the,  kanxi. 
horse,  a,  tolioxk. 
horsefly,  a,  konicka. 
horseshoe,  a,  tohoxk. 

hose,  si,  son. 
hot,  mi,  dtsan. 
house,  ti. 
house  top,  ti. 
how,  tddiki. 

howl  like  a  wolf,  to,  wuhe. 
huckleberry,  hapi. 
hug,  to,  apeni. 
hull,  to,  xdo. 
hum,  to,  yonwe. 
humblebee,  kanxi. 
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humming  bird,  a,  momoxka. 
humped,  tonxka . 
hundred,  a,  tsipa. 
hundredfold,  a,  ptga. 
hungry,  ti. 
hunt,  to,  inda,  waXi 
husband,  yinfa* 
husk  of  corn,  yeh. 
husk,  to,  xdo. 

I,  nk. 

ice,  atxe. 

icicle,  an,  xohi. 

identical,  heheyan. 

if,  lean,  ko,  xyi. 

image,  ani. 

imitate,  to,  kdakayi. 

imitate  crying  of  a  person,  to,  xuke. 

in,  itka,  kanf  yon. 

in  the  past,  on. 

indeed,  anisti,  xe. 

index  finger,  amihin '. 

Indian,  Anya. 

Indian  Creek,  Louisiana,  Anya. 

industrious,  apixddxka. 

infant,  an,  antatka. 

inferior,  ktidani. 

inflexible,  sanhan. 

ink,  kde. 

insect,  akidi. 

inside,  itka. 

instep,  the,  si. 

(instrumental  prefix),  an-. 
intelligent,  daka. 
intercept,  to,  psuki. 
interpreter,  an,  e. 
intestines,  the,  tciwi. 
into,  itka,  kan,  -iva . 
iris,  the,  ttttc&n. 
iron,  masa. 

-ish,  tiki. 
island,  an,  ma. 
it,  i,  e. 
itch,  to,  yo. 
itself,  i. 

ivory  bird  (?),  dixti  hayi'. 

jack  fish,  the,  kyuski. 
jail,  a,  ti. 
jaw,  the,  yatka. 
jay,  the,  tinska. 
jerk,  to,  xtan. 
jerked  meat,  atcu. 

Jew,  a,  E. 


join,  to,  put. 
joint,  a,  pdt. 
joist,  a,  ayan. 
jug,  a,  konicka,  son . 
juice,  ani ,  wihi. 
jump,  to,  ptce. 
just,  kohe,  ti. 
just  like,  honna. 
just  now,  naxaxa. 
just  there,  ema. 

katydid,  a,  sdde. 
keep  on,  to,  hande. 
kershaw  squash,  the,  tan. 
kettle,  son. 
key,  a,  ti. 
keyhole,  a,  ti. 
kick,  to,  dus,  xte. 
kick  off,  to,  tc. 
kidney,  the,  yanska. 
kill,  to,  tea,  te. 
kin,  hai. 
kind,  etuke. 
kindle,  to,  ade. 
kindred,  one’s,  hai. 
king  bird,  aHcka. 
kingfisher,  the,  tcldagayi. 
kiss,  to,  uteitepi. 
kitten,  a,  ktu. 
knead,  to,  tcitcki. 
knee,  a,  tcin. 
kneepan,  the,  tcin. 
knife,  a,  psde,  tatikonni. 
knife  blade,  a,  psde. 
knife  handle,  a,  psde. 
knock,  to,  pehe. 
knock  down,  to,  nahi. 
know,  to,  yehon. 
know  how,  to,  spe. 
knuckle,  a,  put. 

Koasati,  the,  Kosate.- 

lacking,  niki. 
ladder,  a,  ayan. 
lake,  a,  yohi. 

Lake  Cocodril,  La.,  Nxoto. 
lame,  teko. 

Lamourie  Bridge,  La.,  Lamori,  Tcaxta. 

lamp,  a,  uda. 

land,  ma. 

language,  e. 

lantern,  a,  uda. 

large,  tan. 

large  (as  large  as),  naskt. 
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liver,  the,  pi. 
lizard,  a,  astotonixka. 
Lloyd’s  Bridge,  La.,  Ay  an. 
load,  to,  antes. 
lock,  a,  ti. 
lock,  to,  atHkse'. 
locust,  sake,  yo. 
lodge,  a,  ti. 
lodge,  to,  atowe. 
log,  a,  toho. 
long,  hedan,  nastce,  tilde. 
long  ago,  on,  tc. 
long  time,  a,  aon,  sahi. 
look,  to,  don. 
look  down  on,  to,  aktidi. 
look  out !  eman, 
look  sharp !  atcsHpi. 
loop,  a,  pukxyi. 
loose,  xwdditce. 
loosely,  xwudike. 
loosen,  to,  na. 
lose,  to,  pa. 

Louisiana,  Ma. 
louse,  ane. 
love,  to,  iyan. 
low,  xwuhi,  xyapka. 
lower,  xwuhi. 
lungs,  yakxu. 
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last,  the,  akiya. 
laugh,  to,  xa. 
laugh  at,  to,  tcpZ. 
law,  a,  x i. 
lawmaker,  a,  xi. 
lawyer,  a,  xi. 
lay,  to,  nonde. 
lay  down,  to,  inpi. 
lead,  antes. 
leaf,  a,  hapi. 
leak,  to,  uye. 
lean,  supi. 
lean  against,  to,  kan. 
leap,  to,  asdhi,  ptce. 
leather,  wak. 
leave,  to,  inki. 

Lecompte,  La.,  Kits,  Xtan,  Tan. 

left,  the,  kaskani. 

leg,  a,  yukpe. 

leggings,  pedeleApi. 

lend,  to,  leue. 

let!  hi,  xya. 

let  go  or  alone,  to,  inki. 

let  loose,  to,  inki. 

letter,  a,  kde. 

level,  kta. 

liar,  a,  yetci. 

lick,  to,  akantci. 

lid,  a,  atukse. 

lie,  to,  ma,  toho,  tci. 
lie  (deceive),  to,  si. 
lie  in  wait,  to,  tci. 
light,  uda. 

light  (not  heavy),  wixka. 

lighten,  to,  wdde. 

lightning,  ivude. 

lightning  bug,  a,  peti. 

lights,  yakxu. 

like,  to,  iyan,  kiyasi,  pi. 

lilac  colored,  teti. 

limb,  a,  yo. 

limb  (of  a  tree),  deti. 

limber,  kta. 

limp,  to,  teko. 

line,  inkan. 

line,  a,  kitltikl. 

line,  to,  onni. 

line  a  garment,  to,  on. 

lining  of  a  garment,  doxpe. 

lip,  the,  ihi. 

little,  yinki. 

Little  River,  Tcahaman. 
live,  to  ,  ti. 

live  with  one,  to,  unoxe. 


maggot,  atoye. 
magic,  xi. 

magnolia,  the,  kokayudi. 
maiden,  a,  topi. 
make,  to,  on. 
make  a  fire,  to,  uxte. 
make  better,  to,  edaki. 
male,  a,  anya. 
male  animal,  Indoke. 
man,  a,  anya. 
manifold,  pica. 
manure,  inde. 
many,  laid,  tcina,  una,  yihi. 
maple,  the,  ayan. 

March,  Ina. 
mare,  a,  yahki. 
mark,  to,  sldipi. 
mark  off,  to,  kde. 

Marksville,  La.,  Tunicka. 
marry,  to,  yihka. 

marsh  hawk,  the,  kiyanska,  kotapka. 

mash,  to,  ta,  tckanti. 

mast,  udi. 

match,  a,  peti. 

matter  in  a  sore,  ton. 
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matter,  no,  konhi. 
mattress,  a,  toho. 
may,  Idknani. 
me,  nk. 

meadow  lark,  a,  hapenixka  xyan  hayi. 

meal,  ndpxi. 

meal,  corn,  yek. 

mean,  to,  kaha. 

measles,  hauti. 

meat,  inks,  yo. 

meat,  dried  or  jerked,  atcu. 

medicine,  xi,  tyi. 

medicine  man,  anya. 

meet,  to,  kxipa. 

mehaw  (a  berry),  asi. 

melt,  to,  sine. 

membrane  between  fingers,  teak. 

membrum  virile,  the,  tconditi. 

mend,  to,  kiko. 

metal,  masa. 

meteor,  a,  iHka. 

middle,  nata. 

midnight,  psi. 

midrifi,  the,  yanxtci. 

might,  na,  nani. 

milk,  wak. 

milk,  to,  wak. 

milt,  the,  hai,  psidikyan. 

mine,  nk. 

minnows,  kosayi. 

mired,  to  get,  noxpe. 

mirror,  a,  don. 

miss,  to,  tcup. 

miss  in  shooting,  to,  utcine. 

mistletoe,  the,  ntawayi. 

mix,  to,  inkidudi. 

moccasin,  the  water,  tani. 

mock,  to,  kdakayi. 

mock  crying  of  a  person,  to,  xiike. 

mocking  bird,  e,  kdakayi. 

moist,  kudo. 

molasses,  tekuye,  vnhi. 

mole,  a,  paxka. 

Monday,  Napi. 
money,  axisahi. 
month,  a,  ina. 
moon,  the,  ina. 

Moor  eland,  La.,  Yixyan. 
morning,  wile. 
morning  star,  the,  iHka. 
mortar,  ita. 
mosquito,  a,  yamaki. 
moss,  ground,  peti. 
moss,  tree,  ayan. 


mother,  a,  dnni. 
mother-in-law,  kdnlcdn. 
motioning,  kinke. 
mountain,  a,  pdtsa. 
mourn,  to,  tcodo n. 
mouse,  a,  tedmuki. 
mouth,  the,  ihi. 

move,  to,  kse,  ni,  odiyohdn,  okxahe. 
move  in  a  circle,  to,  mixyi. 
much,  tcina. 
mud,  ma. 

muddy,  kudo,  xwitka. 
mud  fish,  the,  tko 
mulberry  tree,  a,  aHankudi. 
mule,  a,  tohoxk. 
multiple,  ptqa. 
murderer,  a,  te. 
muscle,  a,  inkan. 
mush,  sinihon. 
musket,  anks. 
muskmelon,  tan. 

Muskogee,  the,  Skoki. 
muskrat,  a,  xanaxka. 
mussel,  a^ski. 
must,  nani,  xyan,  yeke. 
mustache,  a,  panliin. 
mutch-hotch,  the,  yakidamankayi. 
muzzle  (of  a  gun),  anks. 
my,  nk. 
myself,  nk. 

mysterious,  supernaturally,  xi. 
myth,  a,  yetci. 

nail,  a,  hao. 
nail,  to,  hao. 

nail  (of  finger  or  toe) ,  aid,  teak. 

naked,  to  be,  yo. 

name,  a,  yatce. 

name,  to,  yatce. 

navel,  the,  tcinpo «. 

near,  ateka,  kxipa.  • 

nearly,  nanteke. 

neck,  the,  dodi. 

necklace,  atohi,  anpni,  kahudi. 

necktie,  dodi. 

need,  to,  yihi. 

needle,  a,  ansaddki. 

negress,  a,  anxti. 

negro,  a,  anya. 

neigh,  to,  ho n. 

nephew,  yinki,  tuksiki. 

nest,  a,  yokxi. 

never,  xa. 

nevertheless,  etuki. 
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new,  topi. 

New  Orleans,  Tan. 

New  Year’s  Day,  Napi. 
newspaper,  a,  Mi. 
next,  the,  ktcan. 
next  to,  inktcanhi. 
nibble,  to,  Ms. 
nickel,  a,  puklydn. 
niece,  tdsunki,  yunki. 
night,  psi. 

night  hawk,  a,  poxayi. 

nightshade,  the,  tansi. 

nine,  tckane. 

nine  times,  de-. 

ninefold,  pt$a. 

nineteen,  ohi. 

nineteen  times,  de-. 

nineteenfold,  ptqa. 

ninety,  ohi. 

nipple,  the,  tasi. 

nipple  of  a  gun,  anks. 

no,  atci,  hanan,  hiusan,  niki,  yama. 

noise,  to  make,  tcehi. 

none,  yama,  niki. 

nonsense!  ke! 

noon,  kohi. 

noose,  a,  i^kan. 

north,  the,  xiinum i. 

northeast,  natci. 

nose,  the,  ptcixn. 

nose  ring,  a,  ptctin. 

nostrils,  ptcun. 

not,  i  ...  .  na,  niki,  yama-. 

not  at  all,  xti. 

notch,  to,  tcdka. 

notched,  tcdka. 

nothing,  yama. 

notwithstanding,  etuke. 

now,  te,  ko,  naxaxa,  yahe. 

numb,  duhonni,  xte. 

oak,  an,  tcaxku. 
oak,  the  live,  wdstahudi. 
oak,  the  pin  or  water,  udi. 
ocean,  ani. 

odor,  an,  cuhi,  xyahu,  pexinyi, 
yansi. 
off,  kdx. 

oh!  atcitclA-,  he-\-ha<^,  kd!,  xo, 
sehiye,  t!,  u. 
oh  no !  atci,  hanan. 
oh!  yes,  he  +/ 
old,  iHc,  xohi,  tcpan,  tcuu. 
on,  a 


on  top  of,  tawiyan. 
once,  de-,  sonsa. 
one,  so^sa. 
one  of,  sa^hin. 
onion,  an,  {inktci^sayi. 
only,  eyaxa,  xa,  ti,  nedi,  pa. 
ooze,  to,  tee. 

Opelousas,  La.,  Aplusa. 
open,  to,  pdde. 
open  a  door,  to,  pax. 
opossum,  an,  kcicka. 
or,  ha. 

orange,  anaki. 
orifice,  tpe. 
ornament,  an,  teke. 
orphan,  an,  aHatka. 
other,  wo. 
other,  the,  sanhin. 
otter,  an,  xanaxka. 
ouch!  atcitci  +. 
ought,  hi,  naxkiya,  pi. 
our,  nk. 
ours,  nk. 
out,  aku. 
outside,  aku. 
overcoat,  doxpe. 
overflow,  an,  ani,  tao^ni. 
overshoes,  waxi. 
overturn,  to,  xtu. 
owl,  an,  txitdmi  hayi. 
owl,  the  screech,  xo. 
owl,  swamp,  podade. 
ox,  wak. 
oyster,  a^ski. 

paddle,  a,  katcdnhi. 
paddle,  to,  imaliin. 
pail,  a,  tupi. 
pain,  ne. 
paint,  Me,  ma. 
paint,  to,  nalii. 
palate  (?),  ihi. 
palate,  the  hard,  dodi. 
palm  of  the  hand,  teak. 
palmetto,  a,  maxontka. 
yanxi,  palpitate,  to,  tix. 

pan,  a  tin,  yeskasan. 
pant,  to,  sikte. 
xwt,  pantaloons,  nindi. 

panther,  a,  tanta,  tmoteka. 
paper,  Me. 
parasol,  si. 
parch,  to,  unasi. 
parents,  xohi. 
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parrot,  a,  kdd&ska. 

parting  of  hair,  pa. 

partridge,  a,  apuska. 

Pascagoula  Indians,  Misha. 

pass,  to,  de,  mixyi. 

paste,  to,  tspan. 

patch,  a  brier,  posha. 

patch,  to,  stak. 

patella,  the,  tcin. 

path,  a,  rie. 

pathway,  a,  ne. 

patter,  to,  tax. 

pattering  sound,  a,  tdp. 

paunch,  the,  yixyan. 

paw,  teak. 

paw,  to,  he. 

pay,  to,  apadi. 

pea,  tantka. 

peach,  a,  tkdnd. 

peak,  a,  ektanni. 

pecan,  a,  pin. 

peel,  to,  xke,  duka,  tcetka. 

peep,  to,  kdddksa. 

pelican,  a,  xonniyohi. 

pen,  a,  kde. 

pencil,  a,  kde. 

penis,  the,  tconditi. 

people,  anya. 

pepper,  apaya. 

perch,  a,  tilde. 

perform,  to,  on. 

perhaps,  handn,  kiknani. 

persimmon,  axka. 

person,  a,  anya. 

perspire,  to,  mi. 

pestle,  a,  ita. 

pet,  a,  iyan. 

pet,  to,  iyan. 

petticoat,  a,  doxpe. 

picayune,  a,  pdldydn. 

pick,  to,  da. 

pick  to  pieces,  to,  kdya. 

picture,  a,  daki,  kde. 

piece,  a,  tcoka. 

pierce,  to,  xin. 

pigeon,  a,  uti. 

pillow,  a,  san. 

pimple,  a,  atca. 

pinch,  to,  stdki. 

pine  tree,  a,  ansudi,  podade. 

Pineville,  La.,  Ansudi. 

pink,  teti. 

pipe,  a,  yani. 

pipestem,  a,  yani. 


pistol,  a,  anks. 
pit,  a,  sipi. 
pitch  on,  to,  asdhi. 
pitcher,  a,  mdsuda. 
pitchfork,  a,  masa. 
pith,  siopi. 
place,  to,  tcu. 

place  crosswise,  to,  antateko. 

plait,  to,  icon. 

plane,  a,  itap. 

plank,  a,  itap. 

plant,  a,  uni. 

plant,  to,  tcu. 

plantation,  a,  tahi,  ti. 

plate,  a,  mdsuda. 

plate,  a  soup,  kdopka. 

plate  (of  tin),  a,  yeskasan. 

play,  to,  anix. 

play  (a  violin),  to,  lion. 

play  roughly,  to,  inixyi. 

Pleiades,  the,  inlka. 

plentiful,  ddhdlcdpa. 

pliant,  kta. 

plow,  a,  paya. 

plow,  to,  paya. 

plum,  a,  stiinki. 

plunge  into  water,  to,  usinMn. 

pocket,  a,  pahin. 

point,  the,  psdHi ,  put. 

poke  a  fire,  to,  dtce. 

poke  out,  to,  nawi. 

pokeberry,  kox  tinpka. 

poker,  a,  dice,  peti. 

pond,  a,  yohi. 

poor,  to  be,  xak. 

poor  fellow!  ka. 

popping  sound,  a,  tdp. 

pork,  kcicka. 

portrait,  a,  daki,  kde. 

post,  a,  tcaxku. 

pot,  a,  xon. 

potato,  ato. 

pouch,  a,  paliin. 

pound,  a,  tike. 

pound,  to,  pehe. 

powder,  ndpxi. 

prairie,  a,  takohon. 

preach,  to,  e. 

preacher,  a,  c. 

press  down,  to,  unaskiki. 

pretending,  kinlce. 

pretty,  de,  pi. 

proclaim,  to,  e. 

proper,  pi. 
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prostitute,  a,  tcoha. 

protect,  to,  inpddahi. 

proud,  into. 

psha!  ux! 

pull,  to,  xtan ,  tc. 

pull  backward,  to,  tusi. 

pull  off,  to,  ktikapi,  xpi\ 

pull  the  trigger,  to,  ta. 

pull  up,  to,  xa,  tc. 

pulse,  the,  nixta. 

pulverized,  ndpxi. 

pumpkin,  a,  tan. 

punch,  to,  dick-,  pxu. 

pupil,  the,  tutcun. 

pupil  of  eye,  the,  su. 

purple,  tcti, 

pursue,  to,  noxe. 

push,  ton. 

push,  to,  xtan ,  pa-. 

push  over,  to,  kan. 

pustule,  a,  sipi. 

put,  to,  xehe,  nonde,  tcu. 

put  down,  to,  xehe. 

put  inside,  to,  ukpe  itkaxeye. 

put  into,  to,  apxa,  xonhe. 

put  on,  to,  inpi,. 

put  on  a  hat,  to,  akue. 

put  on  shoes,  to,  usi. 

quack,  to,  hon, 
question,  to,  hayin. 
quickly,  ixyonni. 
quicksand,  a,  xididihe,  ma. 
quietly,  niiUki. 
quit,  to,  xa. 

rabbit,  a,  tcetka. 
raccoon,  a,  atiiki. 
rail,  a,  du. 
railroad,  a,  xtan ,  nii. 
rain,  xohi. 

rainbow,  a,  naukldd  onni. 
raise  a  person,  to,  ksapi. 
raisins,  maktcuhi. 
ramrod,  anks. 
rancid,  pexinyi,  tciya. 

Rapides,  La.,  Atix,  Rapidyan,  T<Monna. 

rapidly,  ixyonni. 

rat  (all  kinds),  dus. 

rattan  vine,  the,  tohonni. 

rattle,  a,  sahe. 

rattle,  to,  sahe,  koko,  mna,  tctnase. 

rattlesnake,  a,  ndesi. 
raw,  sahi. 


razor,  a,  panhin. 
reach,  to,  hi,  slanhin. 
read,  to,  e. 
ready,  into. 
real,  kohe. 
really,  kohe. 

rear  a  person,  to,  ksapi. 
receive,  to,  si. 
recline,  to,  ma,  rie,  tci,  toho. 
recognize,  to,  yehon. 
rectangular,  snotka. 
rectilinear,  snotka. 
red,  tcti. 

redbird,  a,  kudeska. 
redden,  to,  tcti. 
reddish,  tcti. 

Red  River,  the,  Tcahaman. 

reflection,  ani. 

refuse,  to,  ox. 

related,  hai. 

release,  to,  ihki. 

remove,  to,  xpi,  tc. 

repair,  to,  kiko. 

repay,  to,  apadi. 

reprove,  to,  kyanhi. 

resemble,  to,  uke. 

rest  face  on  hand,  to,  tilkixye. 

return,  to,  de,  hi,  hu. 

rib,  a,  taxoxka. 

ribbon,  tcke. 

rice,  sonyiti. 

riddle,  a,  hadiyanhin. 

ridge,  a,  pdtsa. 

ridgepole,  the,  ti. 

right,  the,  spetva. 

right  here,  rietka. 

ring,  finger,  teak. 

ring,  to,  hon. 

rip,  to,  kayadi. 

ripe,  tohi. 

rise,  to,  rie. 

river,  a,  tcahaman. 

rivulet,  a,  yixyan. 

road,  a,  rie. 

roan  (color),  yusi. 

roar,  to,  xuhe,  xyunwe. 

roar  of  a  hard  rain,  waxt. 

roar  of  water,  the,  wuxwe. 

Roaring  Creek,  Rapides  Parish,  La., 
Yixyan. 

roast,  to,  yuMni. 
roasting  stick,  a,  pstilki. 
robe  of  skin,  a,  doxpe. 
robin,  a,  sifikuki. 
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rock,  a,  a^xu. 
roe  (of  fish),  o. 
roll,  to,  na. 
roll  up,  to,  xa ,  ni. 
roof,  a,  atukse,  ti. 
room,  a,  ti. 

rooster,  a,  ma.  — 

root,  tudi,  udi. 

root  up,  to,  pxu. 

rose  bush,  the  Cherokee,  xiye. 

rosin,  sintonni,  yuxu. 

rosin,  pine,  ansudi. 

rough,  daxka,  xahi. 

rounded,  poska. 

row,  a,  kUltila. 

rub,  to,  patcldu,  pxu. 

rubbed,  anything,  dohi. 

ruffle  (the  feathers) ,  to,  xixtka. 

rump,  the,  nindi. 

run,  to,  xyuhi,  tan. 

run  away  or  off,  to,  koxta. 

Russian,  a,  E. 

rustle,  to,  xyi. 

sack,  a,  pallia. 

sacque,  a  woman’s,  doxpe. 

sad,  yandi. 

saddle,  a,  xohon. 

saddle,  to,  xohon. 

saddle  girth,  mak. 

saddle  maker,  a,  xohon. 

salamander,  ma,  nstiki. 

saliva,  tidcku. 

salt,  wasi. 

same,  the,  keheyan. 

sand,  ma,  pxaki. 

sap  sucker,  the,  tin,  tcan. 

sardines,  o. 

satisfied,  yandi. 

Saturday,  Napi. 
saw,  a,  ke. 
saw,  to,  ke. 

sawing  sound,  to  make  a,  xyi. 

say,  to,  e,  hon. 

scale  ( of  fish) ,  a, hi. 

scalp,  to,  tc. 

scalp  lock,  a,  haxeye. 

scar,  a,  tctda. 

scare,  to,  inske,  tax. 

scarred,  tddagayi. 

scatter,  to,  kinaxa,  tcu. 

scent,  to,  hi. 

schoolhouse,  a,  kde. 

scissors,  stanhin. 


scold,  to,  kyanhi. 
scorch,  to,  ade. 
scrape,  to,  ke,  xohi. 
scraper  for  hides,  si. 
scratch,  to,  xaye,  stdki. 
scythe,  a,  tansi. 
seam,  a,  pstuki. 
seat,  a,  xehe. 
see!  eman! 
see,  to,  don. 
seed,  a,  su. 
seek,  to,  inda. 

-self,  pa. 

sell,  to,  atsi. 

send,  to,  de,  dutaK 

send  for,  to,  ale. 

send  hither,  to,  hu. 

sense,  yandi. 

senseless,  yandi. 

septum,  nasal,  aho,  ptcun. 

serpent,  a,  ndesi. 

set  down,  to,  xelie. 

set  fire  to,  to,  naon. 

set  on,  to,  dutan. 

set  out  (vegetables),  to,  pxu. 

set  up,  to,  si,  ustlki. 

seven,  nonpa. 

seven  times,  de-. 

sevenfold,  pt<;a. 

seventeen,  ohi. 

seventeen  times,  de-. 

seventeenfold,  pt$a. 

seventy,  ohi. 

sew,  to,  pstxLki. 

sewing  machine,  a,  masa,  pstuki. 

shade,  a,  si,  natci. 

shadow,  si  natci. 

shake,  to,  na,  tahi,  yuhi. 

shake  hands,  to,  si. 

shall,  dande,  he,  xo. 

shallow,  xye. 

shaman,  anya. 

sharp,  pdtsa,  son. 

sharp-edged,  pdtsa. 

sharpen,  to,  ptitsa. 

sharp-pointed,  psilnti. 

shave,  to,  xohi. 

shawl,  a,  tetikdexyi. 

Shawnee,  the,  Satvan. 
she,  e,  i. 
sheep,  a,  tcetka. 
shell,  to,  xku. 
shine,  to,  uda. 
shingle,  inkxaplca. 
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shilling,  tddutka. 
shirt,  a,  doxpe,  ptqato. 
shiver,  to,  xuki,  txidtiduhe. 
shoe,  waxi. 

shoot,  to,  kte,  o,  anks. 
shoot  through,  to,  towe. 
short,  natcka,  tutuxka. 
shot,  a,  anks. 
shoulder,  axe. 
shoulder  blade,  asonti. 
show,  to,  don. 

shut,  to,  kutske. 

shut  the  mouth,  to,  akltitu. 

sick,  liauii. 

side,  one,  sanhin. 

sieve,  a,  atctan,  hadiyanhin. 

sift,  to,  yahi'n. 

sight  (of  a  gun),  do™. 

silent,  e. 

silk,  tddiltka. 
silver,  axisahi. 
since,  kan. 
since  then,  etuke. 
sinew,  a,  inlcan. 
sing,  to,  yaonni. 
singe,  to,  stidu. 
single,  topi. 

sink,  to,  ani,  kiduspe,  wahe. 
sister,  ksanxa,  ini,  tahki. 

sister-in-law,  tckanni. 

sit,  to,  xehe,  nanki,  tani. 

six,  akuxpe. 

six  times,  akHxpe. 

sixfold,  ptqa. 

sixteen,  ohi. 

sixteen  times,  de-. 

sixteenfold,  pt$a. 

sixty,  ohi. 

sizzle,  to,  tcise. 

skillful,  spe. 

skin,  to,  xke. 

skirt,  awode,  doxpe,  hau. 

skull,  the,  pa. 

skunk,  a,  inska. 

slapping  sound,  a,  se,  tdp. 

sledge  hammer,  a,  sep. 

sleep,  to,  yanni. 

sleeves  of  a  coat,  doxpe. 

slender,  sndhi. 

slide,  to,  xati. 

slim,  sndhi. 

slip,  to,  tctip. 

slip  off,  to,  kinti. 

slipper,  a,  waxi. 


slippery,  tcdp. 
slippery  elm,  a,  hi,  t.cin. 
slowly,  haeye. 
slow-witted,  daka. 
small,  miska,  yinki. 
smallpox,  kde,  pstiMi. 
smart,  daka. 

smeared,  anything,  dohi. 
smell,  to,  hi,  pani,  pon. 
smell  badly,  to,  xyuhu. 
smell  strong,  to,  ya^si. 
smoke,  si. 
smoke,  to,  si. 
smoke  hole,  si. 
smoky,  si. 
smooth,  tcdopi. 
smooth,  to,  tcdo,  xohi. 
snail,  a,  poxono. 
snake,  a,  ndesi. 

snakebird,  the  American,  kudeska. 

snatch  up,  to,  da. 

sneak  off,  to,  koxta. 

sneeze,  to,  misi. 

snore,  to,  yaxdolce. 

snow,  wahu. 

snow,  to,  wahu. 

snowbird,  a,  wahu. 

so,  etike,  inke. 

so  far,  edan. 

so  long,  on. 

soap,  tcin. 

soapberry  tree,  aya™. 
soft,  tpanhin,  waxka.  . 
soiled,  de. 
sole  of  foot,  si. 
solidago,  the,  via. 
some,  tdna. 
some  one,  anya. 
somersault,  a,  takotci. 
something,  ka. 
somewhat,  ka,  Itki. 
son,  yinki. 
son-in-law,  tonni. 
soon,  yatana. 
soon,  very,  uksani. 
soot,  peti. 
sore,  paid. 
sore,  a,  pahi. 
sort,  etuke. 
sort  of,  a,  tiki. 
soup,  wihi 
sour,  paxka. 

south,  the,  nyuhuyewade. 
sow,  to,  tcu. 
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spade,  a,  ma. 

Spaniard,  a,  Spani. 
sparrow  hawk,  the,  kiskisayi. 
speak,  to,  e. 
speak  to,  to,  kinno. 
speech,  e. 

spider,  a,  koxode  nika. 

spill,  to,  tcu. 

spine,  the,  taninhin. 

spirit,  a,  natci. 

spit,  to,  txltcku. 

splash,  to,  poxwe. 

spleen,  the,  hai,  psidikyan. 

splinter,  a,  tcati. 

splinter,  to,  tcati. 

split,  to,  ktca,  tcati. 

spoon,  a,  niskodi. 

spot  (of  dirt),  a,  atada. 

spotted,  kde. 

spread,  to,  kse,  tcdcutka. 

spread  out,  to,  xehe. 

spring,  the,  mi. 

spring  (of  water),  a,  ani. 

Spring  Bayou,  La.,  Ani. 

spur,  a,  xaye. 

spur  of  a  fowl,  the,  si. 

spurt  water,  to,  su. 

squall,  to,  wahe. 

square,  snihi. 

squash,  a,  tan. 

squash,  crook-necked,  ahi. 

squeak,  to,  wahe. 

squealer  duck,  the,  taliankona. 

squeeze,  to,  tdtcki. 

squirrel,  a,  nsHiki. 

squirrel,  a  flying,  tcika. 

stab,  to,  pxu. 

stable,  a,  tohoxk. 

stain,  a,  atada. 

stairway,  a,  si. 

stalk,  a,  udi. 

stand,  to,  xa ,  lie,  si. 

stand  up,  to,  tcitcutka,  ustiki. 

star,  iHka. 

station,  a  railroad,  xtan. 

steal,  to,  sine. 

stealthily,  nitlki. 

steamboat,  a,  naliati. 

steamboat  landing,  a,  nahati. 

steer,  wak. 

stem,  a,  udi. 

step,  to,  si. 

step  over,  to,  pridi. 

sternum,  the,  mak. 


stew,  to,  ue. 
stick,  a,  ay  an. 
stick,  to,  daki,  tspan. 
stick  into,  to,  pxu. 
stick  through,  to,  Mt. 
stiff,  sanhanf  susuki. 
still,  xa,  yuke. 
still  further,  e. 
sting,  a,  usi. 
stingy,  akste. 
stink,  to,  hi. 

stock  (horses  and  cattle),  yinka. 

stockings,  si,  son. 

stomach,  the,  yixyan. 

stone,  a,  aAxu. 

stop,  to,  xa. 

stopper,  a,  pstikki. 

store,  a,  kits. 

storekeeper,  a,  kits. 

storm,  a,  xilxwe. 

stout,  sanhan. 

straddle,  to,  ptga. 

straight,  kla. 

straight  line,  in  a,  kta. 

strange,  xi. 

strawberry,  asi. 

street,  a,  ne. 

stretch  the  arms  out,  to,  tilde. 

stretched,  naiix. 

strike,  to,  kte. 

string,  inkan. 

string,  to,  si. 

striped,  kde. 

strong,  sanhan. 

stub,  to,  hahon. 

stump,  a,  tudi. 

stump,  to,  hahon. 

sturgeon,  a,  o. 

subside,  to,  xepi. 

suck,  to,  psi,  utcttcpi. 

sucker,  a,  o. 

sugar,  tckuye. 

sugar  cane,  tclcuyt. 

sugar  field,  a,  tckuyZ. 

sugar  refinery,  a,  tckuyt. 

summer,  a,  mi. 

summer  duck,  the,  taliankona,  taxpa, 

ptgasi. 

sun,  the,  ina. 

Sunday,  Napi. 
sunrise,  ina,  hakanaki. 
sunset,  ina,  ide. 
sunshine,  vrCide. 
superfluous,  M dani. 
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supernatural,  xi. 

supper,  psi. 

supple,  Ida. 

suppose,  akan. 

sure  enough.,  anisti,  kohe. 

surely,  anisti. 

surrender,  to,  tci. 

surround,  to,  psuki. 

suture,  aho. 

swab  out,  to,  patcidu. 

swallow,  the,  kddeska. 

swallow,  to,  aduwaxka,  naye. 

swamp,  a,  yohi. 

swap,  to,  lowe. 

swarm,  to,  axi. 

sweep,  to,  kse. 

sweet,  tckuye. 

swell,  to,  po. 

swim,  to,  pxd. 

swing,  a,  xoxo. 

swing,  to,  xoxo,  puni,  tdina. ' 

sword,  a,  psde. 

sycamore,  the,  ayan. 

table,  a,  ti. 
table  cover,  a,  on. 
tail,  a,  sindi. 
take,  to,  dan,  ki,  si. 
take  care,  eman. 
take  from,  to,  kya^he. 
take  off,  to,  tc. 
take  out,  to,  hakanaki. 
take  together,  to,  yahe. 
take  up,  to,  tcoon. 
take  up  a  handful,  to,  psi. 
tale,  a,  yetci. 

talk,  to,  e. 

talker,  a  great,  tcedi. 

tall,  hedan,  naske,  tude. 
tar,  su^nitonni. 

tea,  tyi. 

teach,  to,  yehon. 

tear,  to,  sa. 

tearing  sound,  a,  tcdde. 

tell,  to,  kanhi,  kuti. 

tell  a  tale  or  story,  to,  yetci. 

temple,  the,  taxpadi. 

ten,  ohi. 

ten  times,  de-. 

tender,  yinki. 

tenfold,  ptga. 

tent,  a,  ti. 

terrapin,  a,  tcitceki. 

Texas,  Teksi. 
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that,  te,  e,  he,  kinJiin,  ko,  skane. 

that  distant  one,  ne.  ■ 

that  way,  xudedike,  tuka. 

thaw,  to,  sini. 

the,  kinhin,  ko. 

thee,  ay. 

their,  e. 

them,  daha. 

then,  te,  kan. 
there,  e,  eti,  he. 
therefore,  on,  kan. 
these,  yuke. 
they,  e,  i,  -tu. 

thick,  dukHtcupa,  tcdki. 
thicket,  isa. 
thief,  a,  sine. 
thigh,  the,  taki. 
thin,  hadehi,  supi. 
thing,  ka. 

think,  to,  yandi,  yihi. 
thirsty,  dodi,  uxwi. 
thirteen,  ohi. 
thirteen  times,  de-. 
thirteenfold,  ptga. 
thirty,  ohi. 
thirty  times,  de-. 
thirtyfold,  ptga. 
this,  do,  eti,  te,  yahe. 
this  way,  ndao. 
thither,  akuwe,  e. 
thorn,  a,  xiha. 
thorn  tree,  a,  xiha,  ay  an. 
thou,  ay. 

thousand,  a,  tsipa. 

thousandfold,  a,  ptga. 

thread,  a,  inkan. 

thread,  to,  xtan. 

three,  dani. 

three  times,  dani. 

threefold,  ptga. 

thrice,  dani,  de-. 

throat,  the,  dodi. 

throughout,  na^ni. 

throw,  to,  kintce,  tcu. 

throw  away,  to,  nonde. 

throw  into,  to,  kde. 

throw  on,  to,  asdhi. 

throw  the  head  back,  to,  anta. 

thrust  at,  to,  pxu. 

thrust  through,  to,  kdt. 

thud,  a,  koko,  puke. 

thumb,  the,  teak. 

thunder,  tube. 

thunder,  to,  tuhe. 
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Thursday,  Ya^ni. 
thus,  etike. 

thy,  ay. 

tibia,  the,  yukpe. 
tick,  a,  kanatcki. 
tie,  to,  du. 
tight,  taninhe. 
tightly,  taninhe. 
till,  kde. 

time,  the  second,  tc. 
tin,  yeskasan. 

tip,  the,  put. 
tired,  to  be,  upi. 
toad,  a,  kton. 
toadstool,  a,  txoki. 
tobacco,  yani. 
tobacco  pipe,  si. 
today,  napi. 

toe,  a,  si. 

toe,  the  second,  Jdcan. 
toenail,  a,  si. 
together,  kode. 
together,  two,  nonpa. 
tomorrow,  wite. 
tongue,  the,  yetd. 
tonight,  psi. 
tonsils,  dodi. 
too,  he ,  yan. 
tooth,  a,  insu. 
toothache,  insu,  ne. 
touch,  to,  puxi,  tutce. 
touchhole  of  a  gun,  anks. 
tough,  stcuki. 
toward,  -wa. 
town,  a,  tan. 

track  (of  any  creature),  si. 
trade,  to,  atsi. 
trail,  to,  toho. 

trailing  something  (as  dogs),  ma. 

translucent,  uda. 

transparent,  uda. 

trap,  a,  inJcan. 

trap,  to,  inkan. 

treat,  to,  on. 

treat  (a  patient),  to,  xi. 

treat  badly,  to,  xak,  yankon. 

tree,  a,  ay  an. 

tree,  a  dead,  tcetka. 

trench,  a,  ktido. 

trouble,  tciwa. 

troublesome,  tciwa. 

trousers,  nindi. 

trout,  a,  atcohi. 

trunk,  a,  xa,  udi. 


tub,  a,  tiipi. 

Tuesday,  Yanni. 
tumbler,  a,  ani. 
tunic,  a,  ptc^ato. 

Tunica,  the,  Tunicka. 

turkey,  a,  ma. 

turn,  to,  na,  ni. 

turn  back,  to,  pana. 

turn  over,  to,  xtu,  tako'td. 

turn  somersaults,  to,  tako'td,. 

turnip,  a,  hapi. 

turtle,  a,  tcUceki. 

twelve,  ohi. 

twelve  times,  do-. 

twelvefold,  ptqa. 

twenty,  ohi. 

twenty  times,  de-. 

twentyfold,  ptQa. 

twice,  de-,  nonpa. 

twilight,  psi. 

twins,  antqtka. 

twist,  to,  ni. 

twitch,  to,  wide. 

two,  nonpa. 

twofold,  pte/i. 

ugly,  de,  Mdani,  pi. 

umbrella,  si. 

unawares,  nittki. 

unbraid,  to,  xke. 

uncivilized,  sahi. 

uncle,  adi,  atcki,  tukanni. 

uncooked,  sahi. 

uncover,  to ,  ptide. 

under,  itka,  kuya,  yaskiya. 

undergrowth,  ay  an. 

undermine,  to,  ke,  kuya. 

underneath,  kuya. 

underneath,  to  go,  tiXkqmagonni. 

understand,  to,  spe. 

unfinished,  edan.  . 

unripe,  tohi. 

untie,  to,  du. 

until,  kde. 

untrue,  si. 

unwilling,  ox. 

unwrap,  to,  du. 

up,  kohi. 

upon,  tawiyan. 

upright,  kta. 

upset,  to,  xtu. 

upward,  kohi. 

urge  on,  to,  dutan. 

urinate,  to,  dix. 
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urine,  dix. 
us,  daha,  yan. 
use,  to,  on. 

use  an  ax,  to,  ayin  tanini. 
use  up,  to,  tea. 

valley,  a,  kwinhi. 
vein,  a,  hai. 
venison,  ta. 

very,  lcohe,  xe,  xti,  sti,  wa. 
vest,  a,  yadeta. 
village,  a,  tan. 
vine,  a,  panhin. 
vine,  her,  ukanlcayi. 
vine,  leather,  mantahu. 
violin,  a,  hon. 
virgin,  a,  topi. 
vomit,  to,  krie. 
vulva,  yisiki. 

wade,  to,  Mm. 
wagon,  a,  xtan. 
wait,  to,  hedikan(tca) ,  yihi. 

walk,  to,  ni. 

walk  on  ground,  to,  ma. 

wall,  a,  ti. 
want,  to,  yihi. 
war,  a,  kle. 

warbler,  the  yellow,  kudeska. 

warm,  mi. 

warm,  to,  mi,  peti. 

war  whoop,  a,  komomo. 

wash,  to,  tea. 

wasp,  a,  kanxi. 

watch,  ina. 

watch,  to,  wata. 

water,  ani. 

watermelon,  ho. 

wave,  a,  ani,  xoxo. 

we,  nk. 

weak,  sanhan,  vmda. 

wear,  to,  on. 

wear  around  neck,  to,  nXipdni. 

weary,  upi. 

weasel,  a,  iskixpa. 

weather,  napi. 

web  (of  a  spider),  inkan. 

Wednesday,  Yanni. 

weed,  a  certain,  dudayi,  xo. 

week,  a,  napi. 

weep,  to,  anhin. 

weigh,  to,  tike. 

weird,  xi. 

well!  inda! 


well,  pi. 
well,  a,  ani. 
well,  to  get,  ini. 
west,  the,  ide. 
wet,  kudo. 
what,  ka. 
what?  teak. 
wheat,  sonpxi. 

when,  dt,  han,  hantca,  hi,  kan,  ko,  xyan, 
yan,  yanka. 
when?  tcokanan. 
where,  xan,  yan. 
where?  teak,  teuwa. 
wherefore?  xyexyo,  tcldiki. 
whereupon,  kan. 
which?  tcidiki. 
while,  -yankan. 
while,  a,  sahi. 
whip,  a,  tkon. 
whip,  to,  tkon. 

whippoorwill,  a,  tcipanakono. 
whirlwind,  a,  xdxwe. 
whirring  sound,  to  make  a,  tinxve. 
whisky,  ani. 
whisper,  to,  e. 

whistle,  to,  xyunwe,  sdde,  sitside. 

white,  san. 
whitish,  san. 
whole,  the,  panan. 
whoop,  to,  wahe. 
whortleberry,  hapi. 
whose,  ka,  tupeta. 
why?  xyexyo,  tcidiki. 

Wichita,  the,  Witcina. 
wide,  ptga. 
widow,  a,  tcodon. 
widower,  a,  tcodon. 
wife,  yinka. 
wild,  ksapi,  sahi. 
will,  dande,  xo. 
wind,  the,  xHxwe. 

wind,  the  north,  xunitmi. 
window,  ayepi,  wahe. 
window  glass,  don. 

wine,  ani. 
wing,  axe. 

wing-  feather,  axe. 
wink,  to,  pits. 
winter,  anan. 
wipe,  to,  patdldu. 
wish,  to,  ox,  te,  yihi. 
with,  on. 
with,  to  be,  iya. 
within,  itka. 
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without,  to  be,  nihi. 

wrist,  the,  teak. 

wolf,  ayihin. 

wrist  guard,  a,  apedehe. 

woman,  a,  anxti. 

writhe,  to,  na. 

woman,  an  old,  aPya. 

wonder,  to,  kika. 

yard,  aku. 

wood,  ayan. 

yard  (measure),  a,  ahi^yehi. 

wood  duck,  the,  taxpa,  ptQasi. 

year,  a,  mi. 

woodpecker,  tcan. 

yellow,  si. 

woodpecker,  a  variety  of,  pitkayi. 

yellow  bird,  kudeska. 

woodpecker,  the  ivory-billed,  te'ihk. 

yellow-hammer,  the,  omayi. 

woodpecker,  the  red-headed,  kudeska. 

yellow  warbler,  kudeska. 

wool,  tcetka. 

yes,  an,  he- f  / 

woolen  cloth,  tcetka. 

yesterday,  tohana. 

work,  to,  tarrit. 

yet,  kike,  xa. 

worm,  a,  tamoki. 

yolk,  inti. 

worthless,  wtiki. 

yonder,  e. 

would,  na. 

yonder,  over,  iyaP. 

wound,  to,  yukawe. 

you,  ay. 

wrap,  to,  du,  po. 

you  (obj.  pi.),  daha. 

wren,  t&na. 

young,  sanya. 

wring  out,  to,  tcitcki. 

young,  the,  yihki. 

wrinkle,  a,  kudo,  kuhi. 

youngest,  aka. 

wrinkled,  to  be,  sisi. 

your,  ay. 

write,  to,  kde,  on. 

youth,  a,  topi. 

OFO-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 


Note. — In  arranging  this  dictionary  the  following  order  is  observed:  a,  an  (or  an), 
b,  e,  en,f,  h  (including  x  and  x),  i,  in,  k  (including  g),  l ,  m,  n,  o,  on,  p,  s,  c  (Eng.  sh), 
tc(Eng.  ch),  t  (including  d),  u,un ,  w,  y.  g  is  probably  identical  with  the  Biloxi 
medial  k,  and  d  with  the  Biloxi  medial  t.  tc  is  an  independent  sound  intermediate 
between  the  sibilants  and  t.  x,  X,  and  h  all  usually  stand  for  the  aspirate  which  fol¬ 
lows  several  Siouan  consonants  and  is  particularly  prominent  in  the  Ofo  language. 
Superior  m  (™)  occurs  sometimes  before  p  or  b  and  indicates  an  m  nasalization. 


abaho',  hail. 
abaiyan/te,  a  dream. 
abashi/sk'1,  fog. 

aba^i,  aba/si,  a  chicken. — aba' si  ya'nki, 
or  aba' si  ya'nki,  hen;  abasdoki',  or  abas- 
to'ki,  rooster;  abastci'nki,  little  chickens; 
aba's  Fade' si,  guinea  hen,  “spotted 
hen;”  aba'stuta,  chicken-hawk, 
abo'fti,  bad,  evil. 

abo'ki,  a  river. — abo'ki  ke'dji,  a  river 
bend. 

a'bowe,  to  poison,  poison. — aba'bowe,  I 
poison;  tca'bowe,  you  poison;  a'iikwa 
a'bowe,  someone  poisoned. 
afhan/,  white. 

afhidii,  it  stops,  to  stop. — a'nic  lo'lohe 
afhi'hi,  the  current, 
afho'ti,  cane-brake. 

afpe'ni,  to  forget,  not  to  know. — bafpe'ni, 
I  forget,  or  do  not  know;  tcafpe'ni,  you 
forget,  or  do  not  know;  onafpe'ni,  we 
forget. 

afta/ti,  to  prick. — abafta'ti,  I  prick; 
atcafta'ti,  you  prick. 

ahe',  ahi/,  horn  (of  deer,  etc.). — itxa' 
ahe ' ,  deer-horns. 

ahi'hi,  blood ,—aba'hihi,  my  blood;  atca- 
hihi'iu,  your  (pi.)  blood, 
ahi'te,  to  land,  disembark. 
a/3piaki,  a^naka,  out  of,  it  is  nearly 
light,  it  is  just  rising,  it  is  out. — 
i'la  axnaki ',  the  sun  rises,  a'ni  aba'- 
xnaka  te'kna,  I  am  going  out  of  the 
water, 
a'ho,  bone. 

a'h.o,  the  haw  (black  or  red). 
a/kaftati,  to  nail. — abakgfta'ti,  I  nail; 

atcakafta'li,  you  nail. 
akale/wa,  to  stand  up. — bakale'wa,  I 

stand  up. 


akanafpa/ka,  bow,  semicircle,  arc. — 
asho'hi  akgnafpa'ka,  rainbow. 
akape/,  six. 

a'kde,  to  find. — ba'kde,  I  find;  tca'kde, 
you  find. 

akfu',  bead. — akfu'  fhi ,  yellow  bead; 
•  alcfu'  ifthepi ' ,  black  bead ;  akfu'  atchu'ti, 
red  bead;  akfu'  itho'hi,  blue  bead;  akfu' 
afhan',  -white  bead. 
akhaByi,  cushion,  pillow. 
ak?e',  to  plant  (cf.  khewe). — ba'kxe,  I 
plant;  tca'kxe,  you  plant, 
akhi/pi,  satisfied. — abakhi'pi,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied;  atcakhi'pi,  you  are  satisfied. 
akhEsi,  akbsi,  turtle. — akhi'si  sxU'pka, 
soft-shelled  turtle;  akhi'si  patchu'li,. 
red-headed  turtle  (pa,  head;  tchu'ti, 
red). 

akhEsi,  akxEsi,  the  caul  (Creole:  la  toi¬ 
lette),  the  spleen  (Creole:  la  rate). 
akho'ba,  a'kxoba,  stout,  strong. — i'to 
akho'ba,  ito '  a'kxoba,  a  stout  man,  a 
strong  man. 
akho^i,  prairie. 

akho/tcan,  akh.o/tca,  out,  outside. — 
akho'tcan  ate'kna,  I  go  out;  akho'tcan 
cte'kna,  you  go  out;  akho'tca  ate',  I  go 
outside. 

akho'te,  akho/te,  under. — abo'ki  akhd'- 
te,  river  bank. 

akx6nhi/,  a  worm  found  in  human 
beings. 

akhu,  ku,  to  give. — bakhu' ,  I  give; 
tcakhu',  you  give;  a'iikwa  akhu',  one 
gives,  akhu'hi,  I  am  giving  it  to  him; 
atcikhu',  you  are  giving  it  to  him; 
tcakhu',  he  is  giving  it  to  you;  mini' 
atcikhu',  he  is  giving  it  to  me;  onti- 
khu'be,  give  it  to  me!  (with  future 
suffix);  aHtikho',  give  me!  tci'tcaki 
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antcku ',  give  me  your  hand!  a'khu, 
to  give  to  eat;  qba'khu ,  I  give  to  eat; 
atca'khu,  you  give  to  eat.  athi'si  tciku', 
you  give  medicine. 
akifhun/tku,  Saturday. 
akiktceTii,  a  flower. — ila  akiktce'hi,  sun¬ 
flower. 

akLsho/tia/taba,  a  lizard. 
a/kiska,  grass,  bush. — a'kiska  ktce'hi, 
rosebush. 

akoTii,  to  shout,  to  call  out. — bako'hi, 
I  shout;  tcako'hi ,  you  shout,  kia'we 
ifiko'hi,  what  do  you  call?  min'te 
kia'we  iba'kohi,  what  am  I  calling? 
tca'kohi,  you  are  calling.  ‘ 
ako/cka,  gizzard,  his  gizzard. 
akon/si,  bee. — akon'si  win'shu,  honey. 
akon/ti,  a  peach. — akont  atedfti ,  a  plum; 
akon't  pala' ska,  an  orange  or  a  lemon. 
(The  Jesuit  missionary  Poisson  men¬ 
tions  contai  as  the  name  which  “our 
Indians”  give  to  the  plum,  and  this 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  Ofo  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that 
it  is  from  Quapaw,  Poisson  having  had 
theQuapaw  (or  Arkansa)  mission.) 
akshj/ki,  mad,  crazy. 
aksho/ti,  alligator. 

aktca/hi,  to  boil. — a'ni  aktca'hi,  water 
boils. 

aktca'pi,  near. — abaktca'pi,  near  to  me; 

atcaktca'pi,  near  to  you. 
a'ktche,  to  spit  (cf.  tcahe). — ba'ktche,  I 
spit;  tca'ktche,  you  spit;  ona'ktche,  we 
spit;  tcaktee ',  spittle,  your  spittle  (?). 
akta/tci,  friend. — abakta'tci,  my  friend; 

tcakta'td,  your  friend, 
a'ktati,  to  love. — ba'ktati,  I  love;  tca'- 
ktati,  you  love. 

akte'hue,  akteflau,  to  shut  up. — bakte'- 
hue,  bakte'hu ,  I  shut  up;  teak  te' hue, 
tcakte'hu ,  you  shut  up;  onakte'hue, 
o^akte'hu,  we  shut  up;  akte'hu,  shut  it! 
abakte'hu,  I  shut  it;  atca'ktehu,  you 
shut  it. 

a'ktha,  to  watch. — ba'ktha,  I  watch, 
a'kti,  bug,  insect. 

aktksi,  paper. — akte'sue,  to  write;  bakte'- 
sue,  I  write;  tcakte'sue,  you  write. 
akte'sue  in'fpe,  to  read;  bakte'sue  in'fpe, 
I  read. 

a'ktucp6n/cka,  to  splice,  to  patch. — 
ba'ktucpdn'cka,  I  splice  or  patch;  tea '- 
ktucp6n'cka,  you  splice  or  patch. 


a/ktuwa,  to  gather,  collect. — ba'ktuwa,  I 
gather  or  collect;  tca'ktuwa,  you  gather 
or  collect. 

a/kuitcun/,  to  be  stingy. — ba'kuitcun,  I 
am  stingy;  tca'kuitcu «,  you  are  stingy, 
akyu'we,  to  send. — bakyu'we,  I  send; 
tcakyu'we,  you  send. 

alaTii,  alahF,  skin,  bark,  also  the  shell  of 
a  turtle,  etc. — bala'hi,  my  skin;  tcala'hi, 
your  skin;  i'txa  ala'hi,  buckskin,  deer¬ 
skin;  apha'  alahi',  scalp,  “head  skin.” 
alapha',  whisky. — alapha  tcu'ti,  red 
whisky. 

alu'the,  to  be  drowned. — balu'the,  I  am 
drowned;  tcalu'the,  you  are  drowned; 
onlu'the,  we  are  drowned;  min'ti  balu'¬ 
the,  I  drown  myself;  mihin'sa  balu'the, 
I  drown  myself;  mihin'sa  etciv'ti  balu'¬ 
the,  we  drown  each*  other;  ihin'sa 
alu'the,  he  drowns  himself. 
amapho/ska,  amaphu/ska,  the  common 
partridge  (Creole:  perdrix). 
amashu/pka,  palmetto, 
amasku'we,  salt. — atk  amasku'we,  sugar; 

. qfho'ti  atk  amasku'we,  sugar-cane, 
amaspoflii,  amaspohi/,  tobacco-pipe  (cf . 
pilhi,  hole). 

amatchon/,  a/matcha,  a/match6n/, 
down,  low,  low  down. — a'matcha  ba¬ 
te' kna,  I  go  down. 

amawacte  (?),  to  let  go,  release. — ba'ma- 
wacte,  I  let  it  go;  tca'mawacte,  you  let 
it  go. 

ama"',  turkey. — arn.an'  iya'nki,  female 
turkey;  aman '  ito'ki,  male  turkey. 
a'ma11,  land,  country,  ground. — a'man 
tu'fthahe,  to  hoe  land;  a'man  khe'we,  to 
plow  land. 

to  sneeze. — ba'mife,  I  sneeze. 
amlfhFpi,  parasol,  umbrella. — aunfhi'pi 
tca'ni,  you  take  your  parasol ;  amlfhi'pi 
ba'ni,  I  take  my  parasol. 
ami'ku11,  amin/hun,  fever. — ami'hun /hi, 
yellow  fever. 

amFshu,  to  fan,  a  fan. — bami'shu,  I  fan; 
tcami'shu,  you  fan. 

amon/fi,  amoTi,  iron,  a  pot,  pottery. — 
amd'f  okho'e,  lid  of  a  pot;  amonfhq$i', 
amonfha'si,  money.  amonfhasi '  ishu'ld, 
am6'Ji  iwd'fi,  brass,  copper.  amon'fhqs 
afhan',  amofha'si  afh6n',  silver.  amon' 
fhas  if  hi',  amofha'si  fhi,  gold.  am6ns 
ta'nufhan',  one  dollar,  amon'fi  atku'si, 
scissors,  amd'f ke,  scythe,  amd'f kala- 
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lu,  amd'fkqlala ,  to  ring,  also  a  bell. — 
bam6'fkqlalu,  I  ring. 

amo'iiki,  the  breast. — atce'k  mo'nki,  the 
ribs, 

ampho/ska,  a  drum, 
ampti'yaho,  it  thunders, 
amtca/ki,  it  lightens, 
anapha/si,  flour. — ango'fa  anapha'si, 

flour,  “white  man’s  flour”;  atce'k 
anapha'si,  corn-meal, 
a'ni,  ani/,  water. — a'ni  tha «,  the  ocean, 
“  the  big  water.” 

a'ni,  to  take. — ba'ni,  I  take;  tca'ni ,  you 
take. 

amsho'pi,  a  cup. 

ani'si,  to  play  (as  children)  (cf.  into- 
nisi). — abani'si ,  I  play;  tcani'si ,  you 

play. 

anita/,  to  wash. — banita' ,  I  wash, 
ano',  north,  winter. 
ano/ska,  orphan, 
andja'ki  ke'hi,  one  thousand, 
andjo'fta,  andjo/fta,  andjo/ftan,  cloth, 
clothes,  clothing. — andjo'fti-pa'sti,  soap. 
anthuTu,  vines,  creepers. — aHho'hifte'- 
pi,  muscadine. 

apaskon/,  apasko/,  a'pasku,  bread 
(Biloxi,  pa' ska). — apasko n'  bo'wasi,  I 
need  bread;  apasko n'  tco'wasi,  you 
need  bread. 

a'pasti,  apastC,  to  wash,  bathe  one’s 
self  or  clothing. — ba'pqsti,  I  wash; 
ihin'sa  apa'sti,  to  wash  one’s  self; 
andjo'fti-pa'sti,  soap. 

aphe'ni,  to  fold. — aba'pheni,  I  fold; 
tcaphe'ni,  you  fold;  aphem'xku,  a  little 
bundle. 

aphe/ti,  aphi'ti,  fire. — qphef  cni,  aphe'sni, 
the  coals;  ape'shihi,  smoke,  pe'tota,  a 
match,  aphe'sa  nagi ' ,  fire-place,  chim¬ 
ney.  ape'shihi  pho'hi,  smoke-hole. 
iya'ti  ape'shihi,  steamboat, 
a'pjp,  leaf. — aphi'fo'tka,  pecan, 
aphc/,  owl  (Creole:  grosse-tete  hibou). 

apho'  nagi',  ampho'  nqkt,  screech  owl. 
aphon/hi,  to  smell. 

aphfCska,  fist. — baphu'ska,  my  fist; 

tcaphu'ska,  your  fist. 
apTntcu,  nose. — bapTntcu,  my  nose. 
a/pofhe/,  to  steal. — abapofhe',  I  steal; 

atca'pofhe' ,  you  steal;  a'pofhela,  a  thief. 
a/pshuse,  to  belch  (Creole:  voter), 
ba'pshuse,  I  belch. 
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a'she,  to  sit. — ba'she,  I  sit;  tea' she,  you 
sit;  ona' she,  we  sit  down. 
ashe/,  frost. — ashiton,  a  big  frost, 
asxe,  to  hear. — tcYasxe,  do  you  hear?; 
tci'asxe  kia'wehe,  do  you  hear  what  I 
say? 

ashehi,  to  laugh,  he  laughs. — bashehi,  I 
laugh;  tcashehi,  you  laugh;  teu' pi  ashehi, 
all  laugh,  ba'shehi,  I  laugh  at  or  make 
fun  of  some  one;  tdn'shehi,  you  laugh 
[etc.];  inshe'hi,  he  laughs  [etc.];  onshe'hi, 
we  laugh  [etc.];  inshehi ' ,  someone  laughs. 
ashoha/,  ring-necked  plover,  or  killdee 
(Creole:  pluvier). 

ashoflii,  asho'i,  a/shohi,  rain,  to  rain, 
it  rains. — asho'hi  akgnafpg'ka,  rainbow, 
“rain  bow;”  a'shohi  kiu'knao,  rain  is 
coming. 

ash^ni,  crawfish. 

asho/pi,  to  drink. — basho'pi,  I  drink; 

tcqsho'pi,  you  drink, 
ashuhe,  a/shuse,  the  wind,  it  blows, 
askho,  askhole,  to  stand. — baskhole,  I 
stand;  tcaskhole,  you  stand;  tcaskho, 
get  up! 

aspa(?)/,  to  chop. 
astLkl,  boy. 

aston/ki,  girl. — astdn'ki-ki'ska,  little  girl, 
aco^o,  to  cough. 

atce^,  corn. — atce'k  nu'fha,  ear  of  com; 
a'tcak-bi'ska,  hominy  grits;  qtdk-napasi 
una'fi,  corn  mush,  ango'fa  tce'ki,  rice, 
“white  man’s  corn.”  atce'k  napha'si, 
corn-meal. 

a'tchaka,  grasshopper  (Creole :  sotriyeau) . 
atche^ka,  atche'tka,  rabbit, 
atchu/nki,  dog  (Biloxi,  atcu'nki).— 
atchu'ngasi,  atcu'ngasi,  horse,  atcu'ngas 
nashu'sitan,  mule.  atchdn'-dji'nki, 
puppy,  “little  dog.” 

atcokfa',  to  lie,  tell  a  falsehood.— 
batcokfa',  I  lie;  atcokfa'  fha'la,  liar, 
atc^fi,  ashes. 

atcu/ta,  atcu'ta,  the  dove  (?),  wild 
pigeon  (?)  (Creole:  tortue  or  tut). 
atchu7ti,  tcu/ti,  red. — te'ska  atcu  ti, 
de'ska  atchuti',  cardinal  bird,  a'ni 
tcu'ti,  abo'ki  tcu'ti ,  Red  river, 
ataf:  atqfte',  atafthe,  atafthe  ,  to  burn. 
batafte'hawe,  I  bum  it;  abatafte  ,  I  burn 
myself,  aphi'ti  atafthe,  it  is  burnt 
in  the  fire;  atgfthe'hawe,  I  burnt  him; 
atgfthe'hawe,  atcgtgfthe'hawe,  you  burn 
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it;  atcatafthe  aba'tafthe ,  they  burnt  each 
other,  bi'hi  athafte'hawe,  I  burn  my 
mouth.  atgfhi'ska,  scorched, 
ataki'ti,  a  lock. 

atako7fe,  meal  made  of  parched  Indian 
com  (Biloxi,  athd'ke). 
atatcha7,  a7tatcha,  hot,  warm;  steam, 
vapor,  ani  a'tatcha,  warm  water;  cto'hi 
a'ni  a'tatcha,  you  see  warm  water. 
amo'nfa  atatcxa ' ,  the  pot  is  .hot.  atq- 
tcha'wa,  to  warm  something;  batatcha'- 
wa,  I  warm  something. 
ate7we,  to  throw  away. — bate' we,  I  throw 
away;  tcate'we  you  throw  away. 
a7thahi,  frozen. — ba'thahi,  I  am  frozen; 
tca'thahi,  you  are  frozen;  a'ni  a'thahi, 
frozen  water. 

atxa/nta,  wildcat  (perhaps  atxa'n  thon, 
“big  cat”). — taHci'nki,  the  cat  (per¬ 
haps  atxa'n  tci'nki,  “  little  cat”). 
athe/,  a  dress. — a  the'  tu'sJca,  skirt;  a'the 
okpe',  to  put  on  a  dress;  aba' the,  my 
dress. 

athi7,  atxi7,  a  house. — abali'tca  ate'kna, 
I  am  going  home  ( abatitca ,  home). 
athi7,  father,  his  father. — bathi',  my 
father;  tcaihi',  thy  father. 
atho7nogi,  to  exchange,  to  trade. — ba'- 
thonogi,  I  trade  or  exchange;  itca'- 
tho'nogi,  you  exchange  or  trade. 
atxo7ska,  skunk. 

a7thonhi,  to  run  .—abathonhi,  I  run; 
actho^hi,  you  run  (imperative);  abatxa'- 
abe,  I  am  going  to  run;  abatxa'kiba'  - 
fpeni,  I  can  not  run. 
ati7kna,  to  climb  (cf.  te). — abati'kna,  I 
climb;  atcaati'kna,  you  climb. 
atipon7tuska,  to  weave. — batipon'tuska, 
I  weave. 

atish.o7skatha7la,  atisho7ska-atha7la, 

sparrow-hawk  (Creole:  sparrier). 
atl7si,  medicine  (modem  and  ancient). 
ati7tcokar  floor. 

atkapha7hi,  beard. — ba'tkapha'hi,  my 
beard;  tea' tkapha'hi,  your  beard. 
atka7te,  a  rope. 

atki7tco. — fotufa  atki'tco  a'te,  he  went  to 
town. 

ato7,  potato,  sweet  potato. — ato'  a'ngUji, 
Irish  potato;  ato'  afhan',  white  or  Irish 
potato;  ato '  atcaki',  wild  or  marsh  po¬ 
tato. 

ato7k(i),  summer,  also  spring,  south. — 
atok  nufhan',  one  year. 


ato7nahi,  to  fall. — bato'naM,  I  fall. 
ato7ye,  to  catch. — bato'ye,  or  min'ti  bato '- 
ye]  I  catch;  tcato'ye,  you  catch;  ho  alu'- 
yi,  I  catch  fish;  ho  tcatu'yi,  you  catch 
fish. 

aton7hi,  to  see,  to  look. — aton'hi,  atun'hi, 
I  see  or  look;  cton'hi,  ctun'hi,  you  see  or 
look  (see  him,  you  see  him);  oHon'hi, 
oHun'hi,  we  see  or  look;  tcu'pi  cton'hi, 
you  all  see;  cton'hi  te'ska,  you  see  that 
bird;  atonhi '  min'ti,  let  me  seel  yeton ' 
hi,  he  sees  me.  cto'hi  a'ni  a'tatcha,  you 
see  warm  water. 

aton7hi,  to  sing. — bqto^'hi,  I  sing, 
atubanitci,  to  wrap  up,  to  twist. — abatu- 
barn'td,  I  twist  it  or  wrap  it  up;  mi' nti 
atu'bani'tci,  I  wrap  something  up; 
tci'nti  atubani'tci,  you  wrap  something 
up;  i'nti  atubani'tci,  he  wraps  some¬ 
thing  up;  on'ti  atubani'tci,  we  wrap 
something  up;  etca^sa'  tubani'tci,  hold 
on!  we  wrap  something  up;  etcansa' 
abatu'banitci,  hold  on!  I  will  wrap 
something  up. 

atu7nahi,  to  turn,  to  go  back. — abatu'- 
nahi,  batu'nahi,  I  turn,  I  go  back;  tca'- 
tunahi,  you  go  back;  ctu'nahi,  or  ctfL'- 
nahi,  you  turn,  go  back!  oHu'nahi, 
we  turn. 

atuphon7tuska,  a  basket.— atuphSn' tuska 
tutu' ska,  a  basket-handle, 
atuena/hi,  atuenahi7,  atuenawa,  atuc- 
nawa7,  hurry  up!  hurry!  hasten!  make 
haste! — batuenahi',  I  hasten;  atuenawa 
tca'kiu  a'ctute,  make  haste  and  come 
and  eat! 

atu7ti,  cooked,  he  has  cooked;  ripe, 
it  is  done. — batu'ti,  I  cook;  tcatu'ti, 
you  cook;  ontu'ti,  we  cook;  tcatu'titu, 
you  (pi.)  cook;  atu'titu,  they  cook. 
a'tutue,  to  be  cooking;  aba'tutue,  I  am 
cooking;  tca'tutue,  you  are  cooking, 
atutka/fi,  to  break. — itcaP'  atutka'fi,  to 
break  a  stick. 

a7ye,  to  cry. — i'baye,  I  cry;  i'tcaye,  you 
cry;  o^aye,  we  cry. 

ayo7ti,  to  light  a  lamp,  a  blaze,  a  flame. — 
bayo'ti,  I  light;  tcayo'ti,  you  light. 
anfhe7pi,  an  ax. 
aDkfi7nte,  ankfl7ntaki,  ugly. 
an/kinde,  manure,  dung. 
a7nglif,  angll7f,  another. — a'nglif  in'le, 
an'glifhi  foie,  another  language,  the 
English  language,  you  can  speak  Eng- 
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lish  (?).  gngH'f  ito ' ,  an  American  man, 
“  another,  different,  or  foreign  man.” — - 
ahgli'f  he'mu,  an  Indian;  gngli'f  he'mu 
in'le,  the  Indian  language, 
angola,  ango'f  ito',  white  man,  espe¬ 
cially  a  Creole. — ango'fa  tce'ki,  rice, 
“white  man’s  corn;”  ango'fa  anapa'si, 
flour,  “white  man’s  flour.” 
ankonaki',  ankunaki,  beans. — ghkonaki ' 
pgda'Ji,  lima  beans,  “flat  beans;” 
ankunaki  w&n'fka,  peas. 
anku/naka,  humming-bird, 
a/nkwa,  person,  someone,  somebody. — 
gnkho'cka,  baby. 
antxo'xa,  slime. 

anto/hi,  eye. — an' to  a'lahi,  eyelid;  an' to 
hihi',  eyelash,  eyebrow. 
antoni/ki,  blind. — aHokfi',  cross-eyed. 
antuskhe/,  knife. 
anwan/fka,  onion  (see  ankonaki'). 

bafliu,  te'ska  ba'hu,  the  common  robin 
(or  the  little  blue  heron)  (Creole:  petit 
gris). 

ba/ka,  where. — bg'ka  tcakiu',  whence  do 
you  come? 

be'ko11,  who  is  it?  who? — be'kon  tcin'ti , 
who  are  you? 

bohona'hi,  near,  beside. — a'ni  bohong'hi, 
near  or  beside  the  water, 
bokxi',  abroad,  away,  off. — boki'x  te'kng, 
I  am  going  abroad. 

bu'te,,  to  shine. — babu'te,  I  shine;  tcabu '- 
te,  you  shine;  in'tuk  bu'te,  it  shines; 
upo'fi  i'la  bu'te,  the  moon  shines. 

efhahi',  e'fhahi,  efhahi',  a  long  time, 
old  times,  always. — efhahi' ti  te'kna,  he 
has  been  gone  a  long  time;  efhahi'ti 
cte'kna,  you  have  been  gone  a  long 
time;  efhahi '  a'tufthe,  he  has  passed 
a  long  time,  efhahi  lemdn'ti  and'hki, 
I  have  lived  here  a  long  time,  a'hkwa 
e'fhahi,  people  of  old  times. 
eh6n/he,  to  grunt  (like  a  pig). — beh6n'he, 
I  grunt. 

e'ki,  a  cliff  or  hill  (Creole:  un  ecore ). — 
e'ki  ton,  a  mountain,  “a  big  hill.” 
ephu,  pawpaw  (Creole:  jasmin). 
e'skha,  buzzard. 

e/tcahua,  fast  (Creole:  vite). — be'tcahua,  I 
am  fast. 

e'tcan'sa,  in  a  little  while,  by  and  by, 
hold  on! 


ethe'ni,  meat. 

etikon'so,  grandfather. — betikdn'so,  my 
grandfather;  tcetikdn'so,  your  grand¬ 
father. 

fafanaki,  mulberry  (Creole:  murier). 
fa/kuml,  seven. 

fa/tfate,  to  whistle. — bafa'tfate,  I  whistle; 

leaf g'tf ate,  you  whistle, 
feska',  hog. — feska  tci'hki,  pig,  “little 
hog”;  feska-tca'ki,  opossum,  “forest 
hog”  (?);  fe'skitci,  fat  (evidently  “hog 
fat”). 

fha/kl,  pain. — abafhaki,  I  have  a  pain; 
atcafhaki,  you  have  a  pain;  nashu'si 
fha'ki,  earache. 

fha/la:  atcokfa'  fhg'la,  a  liar,  story-teller, 
fhi,  yellow. — ami'hun  fhi,  yellow  fever; 

itcofhi ' ,  yellow  tree  (Creole:  boisjaune). 
fxin/te,  tail.— feska  fxin'ti,  pig’s  tail; 
ho  fxinte,  fish’s  tail.  on'taske  fhin'te, 
comet,  “tailed-star.” 
floflai^long. — non'pi  flo'hi,  a  long  day. 
fte/tka,  tall. 
fto/tka,  a  circle,  round. 

hafe:  dukha'fe,  to  scratch;  aba'dukhafe, 
I  scratch;  tca'dukhafe,  you  scratch. 
he/tani,  to  think. — bahe'lani,  I  think; 
tcahe'tani,  you  think;  tcahe'tanitu,  you 
all  think. 

hiti:  ahi'ti,  to  kick;  abahi'ti,  I  kick; 
atcahi'ti,  you  kick;  min'ti  abahi'ti,  I 
kick;  itcaki'ti,  we  kick  each  other  (?); 
itcabahi'ti,  I  want  to  kick  you. 
hin/sa,  self. — mihin'sa,  myself;  mihin'sa 
etcin'ti,  ourselves;  ihin'sa,  himself, 
ho,  fish. 

ho'he,  to  bellow  (like  a  bull),  to  howl 
(like  a  wolf). 

ho/cka,  child. — ho'cka  mi'tha,  my  child; 
ankho'cka,  baby. 

h'upi:  dukhu'pi,  to  dig. — badukhu'pi,  I 
dig;  tcadukhu'pi,  you  dig;  ondukhu'pi, 
we  dig. 

i'fha,  tooth. — i'fha  ite',  toothache. 

Pfhu,  seed  .—akS'nt  ifhu,  peach-seed, 
peach-stone;  u'tu  i'fhu,  acorn. 
Iftaptan/,  ten  —iftaptgn'  nil' f ha',  eleven; 
iftgptgn'  num'pha,  twenty;  iftaptgn' 
ta'ni,  thirty;  iftaptgn'  to'pa,  forty 
[etc.];  iftg'ptg  nufha',  one  hundred, 
lfte'pue,  to  pull  out.— bifte'pue,  I  pull 
out;  tcifte'pue,  you  pull  out. 
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lfthepi',  ifthe'pi,  ifthl'pi,  black,  also 

coffee. — abo'ki  or  a'ni  ifte'pi,  Black 
river;  ifte'pi  ito',  black  man,  negro; 
te'skaifthi'pi,  blackbird;  ifthe'pi',  coffee; 
ifthepi'  tca'yu ,  make  coffee!  tdnasho'- 
hi  ifte'pi,  black  moss, 
ifthe'yi,  left. — teak  ifthe'yi,  left  hand, 
i'hi,  ihi',  mouth. — bi'hi,  my  mouth, 
ihi',  int»iy,  hair,  feather,  wool. — tesk  inhi/, 
bird’s  feather;  ci'tkashi  inhi',  sheep’s 
wool;  apxa'hi,  head  hair, 
lko'ni,  grandmother. — biko'ni,  my  grand¬ 
mother. 

Fla,  luminary. — non/pi  ila,  sun,  “day 
luminary;  ”  upo'fi  i'la ,  moon,  “night 
luminary;”  upo'fi  i'la  bu'te,  the  moon 
shines;  i'la  nu'fha,  one  month;  i'la 
iHu'ka,  sun-gazer  or  American  bittern 
(Creole:  vise-en-Vair). 
ile',  We',  to  speak,  he  speaks,  lan¬ 
guage. — ibale',  I  speak;  itca'le,  you 
speak;  tcu'pi  He',  all  speak;  .min'ti 
ba'le,  I  speak;  tcin'ti  tci'le,  you  speak; 
on'ti  He',  we  speak;  min'ti  iyan '  iba'le, 
I,  a  woman,  speaks.  an'glif  inle', 
another  language,  or  the  English  lan¬ 
guage;  anglifhi  inle',  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage;  min'ti  in'le  (or  i'le),  my  lan¬ 
guage. 

iletci',  ile'tci,  tongue. — tdle'td,  tdle'tci, 
your  tongue.— ale  td,  to  lap;  bale'td, 
I  lap;  tcale'td,  you  lap;  onale'td,  we 
lap. 

lphi:  iphiba'wi,  iphi'bowi,  ephi'pawi,  up, 
high,  above. — iphibawi  hate'kna,  I  go 
up;  iphi'bawi  itcon ' ,  high  in  the  tree; 
Iphiba'wi-ito' ,  ‘  ‘  The-man-up-above,  ’  ’ 

God;  Ito'  itxan '  iphiba'wi,  God,  “Man- 
big-above”;  athi'  iphi'pawi,  up  stairs. 
epi'tcon,  high,  up;  epi'tcon  te'kna,  to 
go  up. 

i'shi,  full.  ' 

ishuTii,  to  stink,  to  smell  bad. — bishu'hi, 
I  smell  bad;  tcishu'hi,  you  smell  bad; 
tcamuwacte'  tcishu'hi,  go  away,  you 
smell  bad! 

itca'hu,  to  sing,  a  song, 
itca'ki,  itca'ki,  hand,  fingers. — bidja'ki, 
my  hand;  a'nkwa  itca'ki,  someone’s 
hand,  itca'ki  ton,  itca'ki  tan,  thumb, 
“  big  finger”  (?);  itca'ki  tci'hki,  fingers, 
“  little  fingers  ” ;  tcitcaki  anteku',  give 
me  your  hand!  itca'kapac  le'ki,  finger¬ 
ring. 


itcakoftfi/ftu,  kidney, 
itca'masi,  to  salute,  to  greet,  to  say  “bon 
jour”  to  one. — hitca'masi,  I  salute, 
itca'nti,  the  heart, 
itcapi,  lips. — bitca'pi,  my  lips, 
i'tcacpha-a'hnaku,  mushrooms. 
Itcatho11,  mortar. — itcatho'pka,  pestle. 
Itce'pi,  door. — itce'pi  ki'ska,  window, 
“  small  door.” 

itchepi7,  itchipF,  dirt,  dust. 
itchF,  fat,  oil,  grease, 
itcho'hi,  green,  unripe, 
itco'le,  chief, 
itco'ti,  neck,  throat. 
itcon/,  itcan/,  i'tco11,  tree,  wood. — 
itcatu'ska,  tcetu'ska,  a  stick,  itcatcin'ki 
o'phi,  a  thicket  of  bushes,  lots  of 
bushes,  itcofhi' ,  yellow  tree  (Creole: 
bois  jaune).  itcand'nki,  a  fence,  itca'- 
pheti,  torch,  “fire-stick.”  itcaplu' , 
thorn -tree,  itca'ni,  tobacco, 
ita'tlska,  back. — bita'tiska,  my  back; 
tcita'tiska,  your  back;  onta'tiska,  our 
backs;  tcita'tiskatu,  your  (pi.)  backs. 
ite7,  i'te,  e'te,  to  suffer. — bi'te,  I  suffer; 
tci'te,  you  suffer;  a'pha  i'te,  headache. 
e'tete,  sick,  keeping  on  suffering  (redupl. 
form);  abe'tete,  I  am  sick;  atce'tete,  tce'- 
tete,  you  are  sick;  oMete',  we  are  sick, 
ite'h.u,  to  touch. 

itxa,  i'te,  to  have,  own,  possess. — min'ti 
txa,  it  is  mine;  tdn'ti  txa,  it  is  yours; 
ito'  i'te,  to  marry  (said  of  a  woman); 
iyan'  ite',  to  marry  (said  of  a  man). 
aba' the  tininki,  I  have  no  dress,  hocka- 
mi'tha,  my  child;  tolcmi'tha,  to'kmitxa, 
my  brother;  toktein' txa,  your  brother; 
tokon'txa,  our  brother. 

Itha'nani,  wife. — bitha'nani,  my  wife; 
ta'ngni  ni'ki,  a  widower,  “his  wife 
not  ”;  ta'ngni  the,  a  widower,  “  his  wife 
dead.” 

lthe'fi,  the'fi,  belly, 
itho'hi,  ito'hi,  blue. — te'ska  itho'hi,  blue- 
jay. 

Ithon',  itho'n  (see  ithdn')f  big,  large. — 
in'tufi  txon,  a  large  town;  bi'txon,  I  am 
large;  td'txon,  you  are  large;  i'txon,  he  is 
large;  tcu'pi  i'txon,  We  (they)  are  large. 
a'ni  txon,  lots  of  water,  much  water. 
itho11',  to  grow  (cf.  ithon' ,  big). 
ithon'fka,  sister. — bitxdn'fka,  bithon'fka, 
my  sister;  tdlxdn'fka,  your  sister; 
bitxon'fka  itxin'to,  my  sister’s  husband. 
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itxun/hi,  cord,  ligament. 
ito/,  a  man,  a  male. — ito'  ndfha' ,  a  man, 
one  man;  Ito'  itxan '  iphiba'vd,  God, 
“  Man-big-above”  (see  iphi) . 
iwa/,  to  sleep. — biwd,  I  sleep;  tdwd,  you 
sleep, 
i'ya,  deer. 

iya/,  raccoon  (there  is  a  slight  difference 
between  this  word  and  the  above,  ap¬ 
parently,  but  not  certainly,  due  to 
accent). 

iya'fhu,  blackberry, 
iya'ti,  pirogue,  canoe,  boat. — iya'ti  ape'- 
shihi,  steamboat. 
iyan/,  woman. 

iyo'naki,  to  mock. — tef ska  iyo'naki,  mock¬ 
ingbird. 

I°fhi/hi,  ifhihi/,  afraid,  scared. — iba'fhihi, 
aba'fhihi,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  scared;  itca' 
fhihi,  itd'fhihi,  you  are  afraid,  you  are 
scared. 

in/fpe,to  know. — iba'fpe,  I  know;  tca'/pe, 
you  know,  akte'sue  in'fpe,  to  read; 
bakte'sue  in'fpe,  I  read,  ifphe'we,  to 
teach;  bifphe'we,  I  teach;  tdfphe'we , 
you  teach;  ifphetd'we,  you  teach  me. 
iakheTii,  it  is  enough. 
inkta'we,  to  hate. — binkta'we,  I  hate. 
in/tco,  ^tco',  body,  flesh,  corpse. — 
a'nkwa  in'tco,  a  person’s  body ;  iHconan'- 
tci,  ghost,  spirit,  soul  of  the  dead; 
a'nkwa  iHco',  somebody’s  body  or 
corpse. 

IMaki',  inda'ki,  in/taki,  hominy  (Cre¬ 
ole:  gros  gru;  Mobilian:  sagamite). 
inthe',  forehead. — biHhe',  my  forehead; 

tciHhe' ,  your  forehead. 
into/nisi,  to  make  fun  of,  to  joke,  to  play 
with  (cf.  ani'si). — abiHo'nisi,  I  make 
fun  of;  tdMo'nisi,  you  make  fun  of. 
in/tu,  egg. — in'tu  fhi,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
“egg  yellow  ”  ;  in'tu  afxon',  the  white  of 
an  egg  (both  of  the  above -may  take 
a'bas,  “hen,”  before  them);  a'bas  in'tu, 
“hen’s  eggs.” 

l^tufa,  in/tufi,  town.— in' tufa  atki'tco 
a'te,  he  went  to  town;  lo'kobathi  in'tufad 
atitcon'  ate'kna,  I  am  going  to  the  town 
to-morrow. 

kafpxon/te,  to  mash,  to  crush. 
bakqfpxdn'te,  bakafpo'nte,  I  mash,  I 
crush,  I  squeeze  or  press;  tcgkgfpx6n'te, 

you  mash,  you  crush. 
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ka/nataka',  kanata'ka,  red-headed  liz- 
zard  (Creole:  scorpion). 
ka/shoki,  to  break. — baka'shoki,  I  break; 

tcaka'sholci,  you  break, 
k’ade'si,  spotted. — aba's  k’ade'si,  guinea- 
hen,  “  spotted  hen.” 
kanlatchi/tka,  “wood  tick”  (Creole:  puis 
bois). 

ke/tci,  k'edji,  crooked,  a  bend. — itcan' 
ke'td,  crooked  stick;  abo'ki  M'dji ,  river 
bend. 

kfaTii,  old. — do'kfa'hi,  %'dokfahi,  an  old 
man;  dokfa'hi  cto'he  cte'kna,  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  see  the  old  man? 
khatu'ye,  to  sew. — akhatu'ye,  I  sew; 

tcakhqtu'ye,  you  sew;  ankhatu'ye,  needle. 
khe/  we,  to  plow  (cf.  akxe'). — a'man  khe '- 
we,  to  plow  land. 

kia/we,  something,  what. — ki'awe  tee, 
what  do  you  say?;  ki'awe  tco'pte'kna, 
what  are  you  going  to  get? 
kifa11,  five. 

ki/ska,  small,  little,  thin  (generally  of 
human  beings). — in'tufi  ki'ska,  a  small 
town;  i'to  ki'ska,  a  thin  man. 
kiska/we,  to  lend. — bakiska'we,  I  lend; 

tcakiska'we,  you  lend, 
kl'ctacga,  nine. 

kCctataki,  to  pity,  the  pitiable  people.— 
baki'ctataki,  I  pity;  tcakV ctaLqki,  you 
pity. 

kithe7,  a  fight. — a'kithe,  you  fight! 
a'kithe  min'ti,  I  fight;  a'nkwa  kithef,  one 
is  fighting;  a'kithe  tdn'ti,  you  fight; 
a'kithe  tcu'pi,  all  fight  (ourselves  and 
yourselves);  kithe'he,  they  are  fighting, 
kiu:  kiukna,  to  come. — akiu'kna,  I  come; 
tcakiu'kna,  you  come;  kiu'kna,  he  comes; 
o^kiu'kna,  we  two  come;  onkiukna'tu, 
we  come;  tekiuknatu',  you  (pi.)  come; 
kiuknatu',  they  come;  a'shohi  kiu'knao, 
a  rain  is  coming,  ba'katcakiu' ,  whence 
do  you  come?  lemon'd  tca'kiu,  you  come 
here!  tca'kiu  a'ctuti,  come  and  eat! 
atuenawa,  tca'kiu  a'ctuti,  make  haste 
and  come  and  eat!  de'tonni  a'kiube,  if 
he  goes  I  will  come,  tcakiu' ,  come  on! 
takiu'  akte',  I  am  going,  you  are 

going(?).  .  ......  , 

kobCska,  slender. — itcon'  kobi'ska,  a  slen¬ 
der  tree. 

kofpen/ti,  gafpTnti,  gofpin/ti,  to 

whip. — a'gafpini,  I  whip;  tdngaf pin'd, 
you  whip;  hibaba '  gafpin'd,  ankofpe'nd, 
a  whip,  a'ni  kofpi'nd,  a  wave. 
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kofthe',  to  sweep  —bakofthe',  I  sweep; 
tcakofthe',  you  sweep;  ami  kofthe', 
ingafthe,  a  broom. 

kpani,  to  win. — ba'kpdni,  I  win;  tca'- 
kpdni,  you  win. 

ktcedii,  rose. — a'kiska  ktce'hi,  rosebush. 
ktxe7,  kte,  to  kill. — akte •',  I  kill;  tcakte', 
you  kill;  a'nkwa  kte,  somebody  kills; 
onkte ' ,  we  kill;  tcakte' tu ,  you  kill;  kte'- 
tu,  they  kill;  tcin'ti  tcakte',  you  kill; 
kikthe'hawe,  aki'kthe,  they  killed  each 
other,  or  one  another,  or  they  killed 
themselves,  min'd  ankwa'  ha'ktxe,  I 
kill  somebody;  tcin'ti  ankwa '  tca'ktxe, 
you  kill  somebody;  on'ti  ankwa'  on'ktxe, 
we  kill  somebody,  kikthe'he,  they  are 
killing;  akthe ',  I  killed;  atcikthe'be,  I  will 
kill  you;  tcinkthe'be,  some  one  will  kill 
you;  akthe'be,  you  will  kill  me. 
kto'ke,  to  whinny  (as  a  horse),  to  crow 
(like  a  rooster). — abakto'ke,  I  whinny  or 
crow;  tcakto'ke,  you  whinny  or  crow, 
kto'pe,  to  cross. — akto'pe,  Icross;  tcakto'pe, 
you  cross. 

ktuwe,  to  stick,  paste,  glue. — abaktu'we, 
I  stick,  paste,  or  glue;  atcaktu'we,  you 
stick  [etc.]. 

la:  lalacka,  elastic,  a  rubber;  la'cka,  to 
jump;  bala'cka,  I  jump;  tcala'cka,  you 
jump. 

(lje'he,  he  says,  to  say;  be'he,  I  say;  tce'- 
he,  you  say;  onehe',  we  say;  tcu'pi  e'he, 
all  say;  lehe',  he  says;  lehetu',  they  say. 
le'khati,  le'kxati,  le'khati,  now,  right 
now,  just  now,  a  short  time,  again  (?). 
lemon/ti,  here,  this. — lemon' ti  and'nki,  I 
live  here;  lemdn'd  tca'kiu,  you  come 
here!  lemd'nd  te'ska,  this  bird.  I emon'- 
ti  boftha'hi,  I  arrive  here, 
le'yi,  to  fly. — aleyite',  I  am  flying;  tcale'- 
yite,  you  are  flying;  te'skha  leyi',  te'skha 
leyite',  the  bird  is  flying;  e'slcha  leyi', 
e'skha  leyite',  the  buzzard  is  flying, 
li,  to  roll  (?). — baglili'hi,  paglili'hi,  I  roll 
it  along;  tcaglili'hi,  you  roll  it  along. 
apakli'lihi,  to  roll,  roll  it!  (?)  min'd 
bapakli'lihi,  I  roll  it;  tcin'ti  tcapakli'lihi, 
you  roll  it.  itcqpakli'lihi,  a  wheel, 
b/tchi,  to  dance. — bali'tchi,  I  dance; 
tcali'tchi,  you  dance;  onli'tchi,  we 
dance. 

lo:  lolohi,  to  run  (like  water). — a'nic 
lo'lohe,  ani'c  lalo'hi,  the  water  runs; 
a'nic  lo'lohe  afhi'hi,  the  current. 


lokatcho11',  this  morning,  forenoon, 
lo'kobathi,  lo/kobati,  to-morrow. 

ma'hi,  to  paddle,  a  paddl e.^—ba'mahi,  I 
paddle;  tca'mahi,  you  paddle, 
ma'naki,  to  meet  (?). — ontdkma'naki,  I 
meet  you;  akma'naki,  I  meet  him; 
atcakma'naki,  you  meet  me;  tnnkma'- 
naki,  he  meets  me  [you?];  akma'naki, 
he  meets  me. 

man/ka:  man'ka  tca'kana,  where  are  you? 
manki  (cf.  monki). — iwaman'ki,  it  is 
sleeping,  he  is  sleeping;  cton'hi  iwa'~ 
manki,  see  him,  he  is  sleeping. 
monhe:  i'to  mon'he,  to  whoop  (like 
Indians  in  old  times), 
mo'fika:  md'nka  tcind'nki,  you  live 
here. 

mo/nki,  to  lie  down  (cf.  manki). — 
ba'ftu  rnd'nkt,  I  am  lying  down; 
tca'ftu  md'nki,  you  lie  down. 

naf:  ngfha'si  ya'nki,  cow;  najitci',  butter, 
“cow  grease.” 

na/ftaki,  to  tie. — aba'nqftaki,  I  tie; 

tca'naftgki,  you  tie. 
na'fthi,  true,  real. 

nakhe7,  heavy. — nakhe '  u' phi,  too  heavy. 
nakhEti,  to  slide. — banakhi'd,  I  slide, 
nakh^hi,  trail,  road. 
nakh.on/ti,  knee  (?). — bakhon'd,  my 
knees;  tcakhon'd,  your  knees, 
naksha,  na/kasa,  young,  fresh. — ito' 
naksha,  a  young  man;  iyan'  naksha,  a 
young  girl,  ethe'ni  naksakthe,  fresh 
meat. 

nakta^fi,  milk. 

naphj/hi,  smelling  good,  fragrant. — a'ni 
naphi'hi,  cologne,  perfume. 
na/phFtka,  butterfly, 
nashe',  to  listen. — aba'nashe,  I  listen; 

tca'nashe,  you  listen,  nashu'si,  ear. 
nashiTii,  to  breathe. — banashi'hi,  I 
breathe;  tcanashi'hi,  you  breathe, 
nacti'tka,  ant. — nacd'tka  tchu'd,  red 
ant. 

na/thu,  brain. 

na/to,  far. — na'td  cte'kna,  are  you  going 
far?  ni'ki  nato'ni,  it  is  not  at  all  far. 
na'wu:  i'la  na'wu,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon. 

nan'tci:  intconan'tci,  ghost,  spirit,  soul  of 
the  dead. 

ni  (the  negation),  not. — min'dni,  it  is  not 
I;  tcin'ti  ni,  it  is  not  you. 
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nin/kna,  to  walk. — min'd  banin'kana,  I 
am  walking;  tcanin'kna,  you  walk. 
nomphe/tka,  a  common  fly. 
no/nki:  ba'she  nd'hki,  I  am  sitting  down; 
tea' she  no'nki,  you  are  sitting  down; 
onshe  nd'hki,  we  are  sitting  down. 
md'nka  tdno'nld,  you  live  or  dwell 
here;  lemon' ti  and'nki,  I  live  here; 
efha'hi'  lemdn'ti  and'nki ,  I  have  lived 
here  a  long  time,  ano'nki,  I  stay; 
tcano'nki,  you  stay. 

non/pi,  day,  daylight. — non'pi  shi'hun, 
Sunday;  non'pi  txon,  Christmas,  “big 
day”;  nabi'ti,  to-day. 
nti'fha,  one,  only. — iftgptgn'  nu'fha', 
eleven,  also  given  for  100. 
nu'pha,  num/pha,  two. — iftgptgn'  num '- 
pha,  twenty. 

nuti,  to  throw  away. — cnu'ti,  throw  it 
away!  banu'ti,  I  throw  it  away;  tcanu'ti, 
you  throw  it  away. 

nun/se,  to  chase. — banun'se,  I  chase; 
tcanun'se,  you  chase. 

obishLkl:  bobishi'ki,  I  am  ashamed; 
tcobishi'ki,  you  are  ashamed;  tcobishi'- 
kirit,  are  you  not  ashamed? 
ofhT'pI:  bofhi'pi,  I  cut  it  across,  aduske' 
ba'ni  abofhl'pi,  I  take  a  knife  and  cut 
it;  aduske'  tca'ni  tcofhi'pi,  you  take  a 
knife  and  cut  it. 

c/fpaki,  to  split. — itcan'  bo'fpgki,  I  split 
the  stick;  itcan'  tco'fpgki,  you  split 
the  stick;  itcan'  on'fpaki,  we  split  the 
stick,  tcofpa'ki,  you  chop,  or  cut; 
anfhe'pi  tco'fpagi,  to  cut  with  an  ax. 
c/ftati,  cotton. — o'ftgti  g'thi,  cotton-gin. 
ofthahi,  to  arrive,  come  in. — bo'fthghi, 
I  come  inside;  tco'fthghi,  you  come 
inside;  lemdn'ti  bofthg'hi,  I  arrive  here. 
okhc/e,  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot. 
okho/nki:  ho  bokho'nki,  I  fish;  ho  tcok- 
hd'nki,  you  fish. 

okifthe,  okifthe',  ukifthe,  make  the 
fire! — aphe'ti  bold' f the,  I  make  a  fire; 
boklfthe'be,  I  am  going  to  light  a  fire, 
okifthe'yi,  to  forget. — bokifthe'yi,  I  for¬ 
get;  tcokifthe'yi ,  you  forget, 
o'klose,  rat. 

okpe:  antdokpe' ,  help  me!  or,  I  help 
(perhaps  to  help );  antcibokpebe,  I  am 
going  to  help  you;  aHdtcokpe,  you  help. 
a' the  okpe' ,  to  help  put  on  a  dress;  athe' 
aHco'kpe,  you  help  me  dress. 


o'ktafigl,  shoe. — boktajigi,  my  shoe. — 
u{k)tgfiki  ni'ki,  barefoot,  “without 
shoes.” 

oktaki,  to  tell.— boktaki',  bo'ktaki,  I  tell 
him;  aHco'kta'ki ,  he  tells  me;  aHcio'- 
ktaki,  he  tells  you;  antcibo'ktaki,  I  tell 
you;  abitco'ktaki,  you  tell  me;  tcu'pi 
tco'ktaki,  I  tell  you  all;  atcion'ktaki,  we 
tell  you;  aontco'ktaki,  you  tell  us; 
bo'ktakitu,  I  tell  them,  or  they  tell  me; 
tco'ktakitu,  you  tell  them,  or  they  tell 
you;  tcu'pi  tco'ktakitu,  they  tell  you  all, 
or  you  all  tell  them;  tco'ktaki,  tell  him! 
you  tell  him;  abo'ktaki,  I  tell  him; 
tco'ktaki,  you  tell  him. 
oktati,  to  work,  he  is  working. — atcoktatij 
you  work;  o'ktatgbe,  he  will  work; 
tco'ktatgbe,  you  will  work;  abokta'tci,  I 
work;  atcokta'td,  you  work, 
okt^nahe,  to  surround, 
okwa:  apha  o'kwa,  to  comb  the  head; 
ba' pha  bokwa ' ,  I  comb  the  head ;  tea' pha 
tcokwa',  you  comb  the  head;  apy o'kwa, 
the  comb. 

opakanhi,  opaka'hi,  to  be  hungry. — 
bopakan'hi,  bopgka'hi,  I  am  hungry; 
tcopakan'hi,  you  are  hungry. 
opa/titci,  to  pour. — bopa'titd,  I  pour; 
tcopa'titci,  you  pour. 

ophe,  to  come  inside. — bo'phe,  I  come  in¬ 
side;  tco'phe,  you  come  inside. 
o/phi,  much,  many. — atce'ki  o' phi,  lots  of 
corn ;  ito'  o' phi,  many  men .  athi'  o' phi, 
there  are  many  houses  there;  athi'  o' phi 
gnkto'hi,  a  lot  of  pretty  houses;  atun'hi 
athi'  o' phi  anklo'hi,  I  see  a  lot  of  pretty 
houses. 

opne'ka,  to  fetch  (cf.  opte).  —bopne'ka,  I 
fetch;  tcopne'ka,  you  fetch;  onopne'ka, 
we  fetch. 

opoflii,  to  bleed. — bopo'hi,  I  bleed, 
opte,  to  lead  or  bring  (cf.  opne'ka).— 
bo'pte,  I  lead  or  bring;  tco'pte,  you 
lead;  ki'awe  tco'pte'kna,  what  are  you 
going  to  get?  a'ni  tco'pte,  go  and  get 
water!  tcathi '  tco'pte,  go  and  get  your 
father! 

o'pufku,  it  is  dark  —non'pi  o'pufku,  non'- 
pa  o'pufka,  a  dark  day. 
osasxu^ka,  bat  (the  animal  so  called). 
o/si,  dry. — a'ni  o' si,  dry,  devoid  of  water. 
o/skha,  o'skxa,  the  crane  (Creole:  une 
grue).  oskafha  (from  oskha,  and  afhan', 
white),  the  white  or  American  egret 
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(Creole:  un  egret),  o'skha  aphi'ntcu 
ke'tci,  the  black-capped  night-heron,  a 
gray  crane  that  lives  on  crawfish  (Creole : 
said  to  be  bee  grosse  (?) ). 
o'cigwe,  a  cloud. 

otafta/ki:  botafta'ki,  I  am  tired,  I  am 
getting  tired. 

o'txo,  the  butt  end  of  anything, 
otkabedji,  utka/bedji,  to  cut.  —  itca'Id 
uika'bedji,  he  cuts  his  hand;  bid j a/ id 
botkg'bedji ,  I  cut  my  hand;  a'nkwa 
itca'Id  uika'bedji,  I  cut  a  person’s  hand; 
ya'ckikon  tcotka'bidji,  how  comes  it  that 
you  cut  your  hand? 

c/wasi,  o'wasi,  to  want. — bo'wasi,  I 
want;  tco'wasi,  you  want;  bowa'sni,  I 
do  not  want;  tcowa'sni,  you  do  not 
want.  amonfhg'si  bowa' si,  I  want  some 
money;  atu'Ji  bo'wasi,  I  want  to  buy; 
aba'the  bo'wasi,  I  want  a  dress, 
c/wati,  yesterday. 

on/fana,  duck. — on'fana  ito'ki,  mallard 
duck. 

on/fhi,  bullet,  ball. — onfhi'k  bi'fka,  shot; 

onfha'pi,  gun;  onfha'p  tgta' ,  arrow. 
on'fnatka,  mouse. 
onka/hi,  spoon. 

oHkte'fi,  snake. — onkte'Ji  taphe'su,  rattle¬ 
snake. 

o^tohU,  o^ktodii,  pretty. — ya'nakca 
o^ktohi',  a  pretty  girl. 
onni,  oni',  mother. — mo'oni,  my  mother; 
tco'oni,  thy  mother.  mon'ni  tan'fka, 
my  mother’s  sister. 

on/phi,  sharp. — on'phi  ni'ki,  dull,  “  not 
sharp.” 

on/sxa,  to  hunt  (for  game,  etc.). — 
abonsxa ' ,  I  hunt;  tconsxa',  you  hunt. 
on/cka,  crow  (Creole:  corneille). 
ontcehi/,  it  is  cold. — boHcehi',  I  am  cold. 
on/tciku  (?),  to  give  (lit.). — tcile'tci 
on'tciku,  hold  your  tongue!  tcu'pi  tcile'¬ 
tci  on'tciku,  hold  your  tongues! 
ontcipha/ska,  a  blanket. 
ontaske/,  ontaske',  star,  sky.- — on'taske 
unthe',  falling  star;  on'taske  fhin'tu, 
comet;  on'taske  phu'Ji,  morning  star; 
on'taske  nan'pi  phu'Ji,  evening  star; 
on'taske  po'fka,  milky-way. 
onthan,  pumpkin. — oHafhahi',  water¬ 
melon;  oHaJhahi'  naphi'hi,  muskmelon. 
ontho/mofthu/,  grape. 
on/yi,  louse  (Creole:  pou). 


pafxfi/nti,  a  point  (of  an  object),  (cf. 
i' f ha.) 

pahi:  du'kpghi,  adu'kpahi,  to  rip;  abadu' - 
kpghi,  I  rip;  tcadu'kpghi,  you  rip. 
pakani/ke,  to  sprain,  he  sprains. — 
abakni'ke,  apakni'ke,  I  sprain;  tcabakni'- 
ke,  you  sprain. 

pa'kwa,  to  count. — bapa'kwa,  I  count; 

tcapa'kwa,  you  count. 
pala/tci,  wide. 

pananaGii,  to  sift. — bapanana'hi,  I  sift, 
pasna/tka,  to  grind  something. — abapas- 
na'tka,  I  grind  something;  tcapasna'tka, 
you  grind  something, 
patche',  to  wipe. — bapatche',  I  wipe; 
tcapatche',  you  wipe. 

pa/dafi,  flat. — ta'cka  pa'daji,  a  flat  plate, 
pa'tanl,  eight. 

patho'pka,  red-headed  woodpecker  (?) 

(Creole:  oiseau  paru). 
pathfUpka,  it  (the  fire)  crackles, 
pe^ni,  moldy,  mildewed. 
pha/mihi:  bapha'mihi,  my  mind;  tcapha'- 
mihi,  your  mind. 

pha/taki,  pa/taki,  to  push. — ba'tapha'- 
taki,  abapha'taki,  I  push;  tcatapha'taki, 
teapha'taki,  you  push, 
phe,  to  pound  in  a  mortar. — baphe' ,  I 
pound;  tcaphe',  you  pound;  onphe' ,  we 
pound. 

phenti,  to  crack baphe' nti,  I  crack; 
tcaphe'nti,  you  crack;  ta'cka  phe' nti,  the 
plate  is  cracked. 

pxo'se,  to  sting. — bapxo'se,  I  sting; 
tcapxo'se,  you  sting. 

phvCki,  to  sweat,  perspire. — baphu'ke,  I 
sweat;  atcimphit'ke,  you  sweat, 
plo'cka,  round  (said  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  plo'tka). — itcan '  plo'cka,  or 
tcaplo'ska,  a  round  piece  of  wood,  a 
ball  ( pelotte );  itca'ki  plo'cka,  clasped 
hands. 

plo/tka,  round  (said  to  be  the  same  in 
meaning  as  plo'shka). — i'tcan'  plo'tka,  a 
round  ball. 

poph.fi/ti,  to  swell  or  puff  out. — bapophu'- 
ti,  I  swell  or  puff  out;  tcapophu'ti,  you 
swell  or  puff  out. 

pfi/hi,  a  hole. — gphi'ntcu  pu'hi,  nostrils, 
puke',  it  is  warm. — puke'  min'd,  or 
bapuki,  I  am  warm;  puke'  tdn'ti,  or 
tcapu'ki,  you  are  warm, 
pfi/suhi,  to  blow. — bapH'suhi,  I  blow; 
tcapu'suhi,  you  blow. 
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sxe'na,  to  put,  to  place  (see  sxe'wa). — 
basxe'na ,  I  put;  tcasxe'na,  you  put. 
sxe'wa,  to  save,  to  put  away,  take  care! 
(Creole:  prends-garde!)  (said  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  sxe'na ). — basxe' - 
wa,  I  put  away  or  save. 
shi'hu11:  no^'pi  shi'hun,  Sunday, 
sho'hi,  old. — ito  sho'hi,  an  old  man; 

iyan'  sho'hi,  an  old  woman, 
sxo'ki,  to  burst. — basxo'ki,  I  burst; 
tcasxo'ki,  you  burst. 

sxd'pka,  soft. — akhi'si  sxu'pka,  soft- 
shelled  turtle. 

sishu'ke,  curly. — apxa'  sishu'ke,  curly 
hair. 

ska'lo,  an  escalin,  a  “bit,”  twelve  and 
a  half  cents. — ska'lo  nu'pha,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar;  ska'lo  to'pa ,  half  a  dollar, 
slo'ska,  cheek. — min/sloska,  my  cheek; 

tdn'sloska,  your  cheek. 
som'pka:  som/pka,  fin  of  a  fish;  tdshom'- 
pka,  wing  (of  a  bird);  te'fka  som'pal- 
chuti,  red-winged  blackbird, 
sto  (?):  atce'k  tu'sto,  to  shuck  or  husk 
com. 

cba'niki,  bad. — tdle'tci  cba'niki,  you 
have  a  bad  tongue!  (or,  you  talk  too 
much!). 

cl'tkashi,  a  sheep, 
cle'ka,  a  bow  (the  weapon), 
cni,  to  itch. — iHco  cnicni'we,  the  body 
itches;  bacnicni'we,  I  itch;  tcacnicni'we, 
you  itch. 

cpan,  rotten. — eihe'ni  cpan,  rotten  meat. 
Ctrl' ti,  clean. — bactH'ti ,  I  am  clean; 
tcactu'ti,  you  are  clean;  andjo'ftan 
ctH'ti,  clean  clothes. 

ctL'luwiya,  a  worm  (the  common  earth¬ 
worm). 

tca'ftu,  to  go  to  bed. — batca'ftu,  I  go  to 
bed;  a'man  tca'ftu,  he  lies  on  the 
ground. 

tca'h.e,  he  (snake)  hisses  (cf.  aktce). 
tca'maki,  mosquito, 
tca'mua,  tca'mwa,  tca'muwa,  way 
off  yonder,  on  the  other  side,  beyond, 
away  off. 

tca'su,  liver. — bitca'su,  my  liver;  tcitca'- 
su,  your  liver, 
tca'tka,  jawbone. 

tcayu,  to  make. — min'ti  tca'yu,  I  make; 
tci^ti  tca'yu,  you  make;  on'ti  tca'yu, 
we  make;  ifthepi'  tca'yu,  make  coffee! 
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itcan'  kia'we  tcai'yunkna,  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  a  stick. 
tce'ko11,  which? 

tce'ma,  tce'ma,  tche'ma,  right,  good,  it 
is  good. — teak  tce'ma,  the  right  hand. 
ito '  tche'ma,  a  good  man. 
tche'mpu,  navel, 
tchi'pi,  intestines, 
tci'fhehi,  dangerous, 
tci'fhi,  foot. — tcafhahi,  tca'fh&nhe,  leg, 
calf  of  leg;  batcafhahi,  my  leg;  tegteaf- 
hahi,  your  leg;  oHcafhahi,  our  legs; 
tcatcafhahitu,  your  (pi.)  legs;  tci'fhi 
thu'ti,  the  ankle,  “the  foot  bone.” 
(Perhaps  this  should  be  if  hi',  which 
was  recorded  once  along  with  tcifhi', 
your  foot.) 

tci'kha,  to  sort  out. — batci'kha,  I  sort  out; 

tcatci'kha,  .you  sort  out. 
tclktci',  around. — tuk  teiktei',  around  the 
stone. 

tcinash.o'hi,  Spanish  moss. — tanasho'hi 
fte' pi,  black  moss, 
tcl'nki,  little,  small, 
tcmklo'pa,  pomegranate  (Creole:  gra- 
nade ). 

tcintchi'nti,  to  crawl, 
tco'fthati,  mother’s  brother,  or  my 
mother’s  brother. — tca'tu  tco'fthati,  my 
father’s  brother. 

tco'ka,  in,  under. — a'ni  tco'ka,  in  or 
under  the  water;  a'ni  tco'ka,  te'kna,  to 
go  into  the  water,  tco'ktata,  in  the 
middle. 

tconi,  to  hunt  or  search  (for  something 
lost). — abatco'ni,  I  hunt;  tcatco'ni,  you 
hunt;  fe'ska  tco'ni,  to  hunt  for  hogs, 
tcotkukfi'so,  a  bucket, 
tcule'ska,  Carolina  wren  (Creole:  ro- 
telet). 

tcu'pi,  all,  several. 

tcutas:  tcutaska'pi,  a  round  silver  plate 
formerly  worn  on  the  body,  tcutashu'hi, 
earring,  api'ntcu  tcutushu'hi,  nose  ring, 
ta'bloki,  bottle. 

ta'fe,  to  bit e.-nta'fe,  I  bite;  tcita'fe,  you 
bite. 

tafha'ti,  caterpillar, 
ta'fhe,  armpit. 

tahi:  tgta'hi,  to  shake  or  tremble;  batata'- 
hi,  I  shake  or  tremble;  tcatgta'hi,  you 
shake  or  tremble, 
takba'ska,  lean,  not  fat. 
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takhUsi,  to  peel  (as  an  orange). — 
a'tqkhi'si,  I  peel;  tca'takhi'si,  you  peel. 
takUska,  a  box  or  trunk, 
ta/mua,  that. — tamua  te'ska,  that  bird, 
tanawo'si,  toe-nail,  finger-nail, 
ta'ni,  three. — heta'ni ,  the  third. 
taphe/su,  o^te'  fi  taphe'su,  rattle¬ 
snake. 

ta'phe'sukithe'la,  centipede  (or  mille- 
ped). 

taplao7!]!,  tapho'se,  shoulder. — tcotapho'- 
se,  your  shoulder,  tapho'hi  atV,  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  back;  abatapho'hi  abati',  I 
carry  on  the  back. 

tashUhi,  to  burn. — aphe'ti  abatashi'hi,  I 
burn  myself;  aphe'ti  atcatashi'hi,  you 
burn  yourself;  a'tashi'hawe,  I  was  burn¬ 
ing  him;  atashi'tcawe,  he  was  burning 
you;  atqshi'bawe,  he  was  burning  me. 
aphi'ti  atashi'hi ,  to  burn  one’s  self, 
tasbshihi,  to  whine. — atchu'nki  tasi's- 
hihi,  the  dog  whines;  batasi' shihi,  I 
whine;  tcatasi' shihi,  you  whine, 
tac:  itca'ni  tacko'ki,  chewing-tobacco. 
ta'cti,  gum  (chewing-gum,  gum  copal, 
or  any  kind).  itcan '  ta'cti,  copal. 
ta/cka,  plate. — ta'cka  phe'nti,  the  plate  is 
cracked. 

tata,  middle. — tata'se,  noon,  also  mid¬ 
night;  tco'ktata,  in  the  middle, 
te,  ti:  ate'knq,  I  go;  abate'kna,  I  lead 
(by  the  hand),  or  carry;  chte'knq,  you  go; 
atcate'kna,  you  lead  (by  the  hand); 
cte'knatu,  you  all  go;  te'kna,  he  goes; 
oHe'kna,  we  two  go;  oWe'knatu,  we  go; 
tcu'pi  te'kna,  they  all  go;  e'tcansa  ate ' 
kna,  I  will  go  by  and  by  (etc.);  lekha'ti 
ate'kna,  I  am  going  right  now;  ate'kna- 
tani,  I  went;  cte'knatani,  you  went; 
cte'knatanitu,  you  (pi.)  went,  ifhahi'ti 
te'kna,  he  has  gone  along;  ifhahi'ti  cte '- 
kna,  you  have  gone  along;  epi'tco n  te'¬ 
kna,  to  go  up;  akho'tca  ate'kna,  akho'- 
tcan  ate'kna,  I  am  going  outside; 
akho'tca n  cte' kna,  you  go  out;  akho'tca 
ate',  I  go  outside;  a'matcha  hate' kna,  I 
go  down;  a'matcha  cte' kna,  you  go 
down;  iphiba'wi  hate'kna,  I  go  up; 
iphiba'wi  cte' kna,  you  go  up.  ba'ka 
cte'kna,  where  is  (are)  you  going? 
in'tufi  athi '  te'kna,  he  is  going  to  the 
town;  lo'kobathi  in'tufati  atitcon'  ate'¬ 
kna,  I  am  going  to  the  town  tomorrow; 
lo'kobathi  in'tufati  atitcon'  ucte'kna,  you 


are  going  to  the  town  tomorrow  (etc.); 
bokxi'  te'kna,  I  am  going  abroad; 
abati' tea  ate'kna,  I  am  going  home. 
ba'ka  cte'kna,  where  are  you  going? 
ba'ka  ate'kna,  where  am  I  going?  nq'td 
cte'kna,  are  you  going  far?  ate'ki 
ba'fpeni  ate'hawqbi,  I  can  not  go,  but  I 
will  send  someone;  ate'  ba'fpeni  ate' - 
hawabe,  I  can  not  go,  but  I  will  send; 
ani'  bopte'ka,  I  am  going  to  get  water; 
atu'ti  te'kna,  he  is  going  to  eat.  tca- 
muwa  cte'  tcishu'hi,  go  away,  you  smell 
bad!  de'tonni  a'kiube,  if  he  goes  I  will 
come,  taplio'hi  ati',  to  carry  on  the 
shoulder;  abatapho'hi  abati',  I  carry  on 
the  shoulder. 

te'fka,  a  flea  (Creole:  puce). 

te'mu,  bullfrog. 

te^ka,  deska',  te/skha,  bird. — te'ska 
atcu'ti,  the  cardinal. 

the,  txe,  to  die,  to  be  dead. — athe', 
abatxe',  min'ti  athe',  I  am  dead,  I  die; 
tea' txe,  you  die;  tcin'ti  athe',  you  are 
dead;  on'ti  athe',  we  are  dead;  aphe'ti 
the,  the  fire  is  out  (dead);  onkte'fi  txe, 
a  dead  snake. 

thinto,  tin/to,  husband. — mithi'nto,  my 
husband;  bitxonfka  itxin'to,  my  sister’s 
husband;  tin' to  tini'ki,  a  widow,  “hus¬ 
band  gone”;  tin'to  the,  a  widow,  “her 
husband  dead.” 

thoyba:  batho'ba,  I  go  in  front,  or  before; 
tcitho'ba,  you  go  in  front,  or  before. 

ti:  a'batuti,  qbatu'ti,  I  am  going  to  eat, 
I  begin  to  eat;  atcatu'ti,  you  are  going 
to  eat;  actuti,  you  go  and  eat!  atuti 
te'kna,  he  is  going  to  eat;  tcu'pi  atu'ti, 
we  are  going  to  eat;  mihi'sa  batu'ti,  I 
am  going  to  eat  alone;  tcihi'sa  tcatu'ti, 
you  are  going  to  eat  alone;  ihi'sa  atu'ti, 
he  is  going  to  eat  alone;  a' tut  po'pose, 
fork;  tca'kiu  a'ctuti,  come  and  eat!; 
atuenawa  tca'kiu  a'ctuti,  make  haste 
and  come  and  eat! 

tic:  botic  boki,  I  put  my  hand  into  the 
fire;  tco'tic  bo'ki,  you  put  your  hand 
into  the  fire;  on' tic  boki',  we  put  our 
hands  into  the  fire.  oHice'nti,  otice'- 
nti,  to  smoke;  botice'nti,  I  smoke; 
itca'ni  min'ti  botice'nti,  I  smoke  to¬ 
bacco  [min'ti  may  be  omitted];  itca'ni 
tcin'ti  tcotice'nti,  you  smoke  tobacco 
(?);  itca'ni  tici'nti,  to  smoke  tobacco. 
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tc/fk&fkfipi,  to  wink,  to  blink. — bato'f- 
kufkHpi,  I  wink  or  blink ;  tcato'f- 
kufkupi,  you  wink  or  blink, 
tok,  brother. — tokmi'tha ,  to'kmitxa,  my 
brother;  toktdn'txa,  your  brother;  tokon'- 
txa,  our  brother, 
tc/pa,  four. 

topi,  pato'pi,  to  shoot.—  ababato'pi,  I 
fire  a  gun;  aba'pato'pi,  iba'pato'pi,  I 
shoot;  atcapatopi,  itca'pato'pi,  you 
shoot;  apatopi,  he  shoots, 
to'staki,  squirrel. — to'staki  ifti'pi ,  black 
squirrel. 
ton/ye,  hard. 

tpa:  atcitpabe,  I  will  hit  you;  baphti'ska 
atdtpq'be ,  I  will  hit  you  with  my  fist. 
tuTafha,  dufafha,  tufafhahi,  to  tear. — 
batu'fafha ,  I  tear;  tcatu'fafha,  you  tear, 
tufi,  to  trade,  to  buy,  to  sell. — atu'fi , 
abatu'fi,  I  buy,  I  sell;  tcatu'fi,  qtcatu'Ji , 
you  buy,  you  sell;  ctu'fi,  buy!  you 
buy !  a'nkwa  tu'fi,  people  sell  or  buy, 
one  sells  or  buys;  tdn'ti  ictu'fi,  you 
bought  or  sold  it;  tcap  ictu'Ji,  let  us 
buy  or  sell  it!  in'tuf-athi' ,  store,  “trad¬ 
ing-house.”  atu'Ji  bo'wasi,  I  want  to 
buy.  u'tikci'pi  to'Ji,  a  bought  hat. 
tuTkopi,  to  pinch. — batu'jkopi,  I  pinch; 

tcatu'fkopi ,  you  pinch. 
tuTthahe,  to  hoe. 

tufthe:  ifhahi '  a'tufthe,  he  has  passed 
by;  ifhahi'  tcatufthe,  you  have  passed 
by;  ifhahi'  batufte,  I  have  passed  by. 
aba' tufthe,  I  pass  (some  one);  tea' tufthe, 
you  pass  (some  one), 
tuk,  stone. 

tukba'ti,  to  spread  (cloth,  etc.). 
tupho/hi,  duph^hi,  to  bore  (a  hole, 
etc.). — badupho'hi,  I  bore  (a  hole,  etc.). 
tushVhi,  dusha/hi,  to  pull. — bqtusha'hi, 
I  pull;  tcatusha'hi,  you  pull, 
tu'ska,  tu7ska,  short. — non'pi  tu'ska,  a 
short  day;  athe '  tu'ska,  a  skirt,  “short 
dress.” 

tuckLkl,  to  wring  (as  clothes). — batucki'- 
ki,  I  wring. 
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tu'tcha,  to  wash. — batu'tcha,  I  wash; 
andjo'fta  tu'tcha,  to  wash  clothing; 
tcifiti  tu'tchabe,  wash  your  foot! 
tuta',  hawk. — aba'stuta,  chicken-hawk. 

uftca'pi,  hip. 

uTi,  handle. — anfhe'pi  u'li,  ax-handle, 
^makhe,  umakhe/,  a  doctor  (modem 
and  ancient),  witch,  sorcerer,  etc. 
u/ntwathe/,  trousers. 
upleTehi,  to  swing. — buple'lehi,  I  swing; 

tcuple'lehi,  you  swing, 
upo'fi,  night. 

uckon/ti,  to  wet,  the  sweat,  perspira¬ 
tion. — aman  uckdn'ti,  wet  ground, 
u'tci  kLpi,  veil  (such  as  a  woman  wears). 
utacLpi:  butaci'pi,  I  suck  it;  tcutaci'pi, 
you  suck  it. 

utha'spe,  the  fish  ■  called  patasa  in 
•  Creole. 

utikhLpi,  utlkcLpi,  hat. 
utkursi,  to  cut  (with  scissors),  he  cuts. — 
andjo'fta  butku'si,  I  cut  cloth;  andjo'fta 
tcutku'si,  you  cut  cloth;  andjo'fta  utku'- 
si,  he  cuts  cloth.  amonJi  utku'si,  scis¬ 
sors. 

u/tu,  oak. — itcan'  u'tu,  oak  tree;  itcan' 
u'tu  tcu'ti,  red-oak  tree;  itcan '  u'tu 
afxa71',  white-oak  tree;  itcan '  u'tuk 
hade' si,  gray  oak. 
u^a'ptata,  a  bow. 

u^lia7,  to  hide  or  conceal. — ibanunsha,  I 
hide  myself;  itcanu^'sha,  tcun'sha,  you 
hide  yourself. 

unther,  to  fall. — a^'taske  unthe',  a  falling 
star. 

unthi,  u'nthi,  bear. 

wakhe/ska,  drunk. — wakhe'ska  eta'kon, 
crazy. 

win/shu,  nest. — te'ska  win'shu,  bird’s 
nest,  akdn' si  win'shu,  honey,  “bee’s 
nest.” 

ya/ckikon,  how  comes  it? 
yan/she,  chair.— ydn'she'  ta'tiska,  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

yo'spitatha,  a  sieve  (Creole:  tamis). 
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above,  iphi. 

bellow,  to,  ho'he. 

abroad,  bokxi'. 

belly, 

ache,  fha'ki. 

bend,  a,  ke'tci. 

acorn,  i'fhu. 

beyond,  tca'mua. 

afraid,  infhi'hi. 

big,  ithon'. 

again,  le'khati. 

bird,  te'ska. 

all,  tcu'pi. 

bit,  a,  ska'lo. 

alligator,  aksho'ti. 

bite,  to,  ta'fe. 

always,  efhahi'. 

bittern,  the  American,  i'la. 

American,  an,  anglif. 

black,  ifthepi'. 

ankle,  tci'fhi. 

blackberry,  iya'fhu. 

another,  anglif. 

blackbird,  ifthepi'. 

ant,  nacti'tka. 

blackbird,  red-winged,  sompka. 

arc,  akgnafpa’ka. 

Black  river,  ifthepi'. 

armpit,  tg'fhe. 

blanket,  ontcipha'ska. 

around,  tciktd'. 

blaze,  a,  ayo'ti. 

arrive,  to,  ofthghi. 

bleed,  to,  opo'hi. 

arrow,  onfhi. 

blind,  aHo'hi. 

ashamed,  to  be,  obishYM. 

blink,  to,  to'fkvfkupi. 

ashes,  atcu'fi. 

blood,  ahi'hi. 

assist,  to,  okpe. 

blow  (with  breath),  to,  pH'suhi 

aunt,  onni. 

blow  (wind),  to,  ashu'se. 

away,  bokxY,  tca'mua. 

blue,  itho'hi. 

ax,  anfhe'pi. 

blue  jay,  itho'hi. 
boat,  iya'ti. 

baby,  g'nkwa,  ho'cka. 

body,  in'tco. 

back,  ita'tiska. 

boil,  to,  aktca'hi. 

back  of  a  chair,  ydn'she. 

bone,  a'ho. 

bad,  abo'fti ,  cba'niki. 

bore,  to,  tupho'hi. . 

ball,  a,  on'fhi,  plo'cka,  plo'tka. 

bottle,  ta'bloki. 

bank,  a,  akhd'te . 

bow,  cle'ka,  unfa'ptata. 

barefoot,  o'ktgfigi. 

bow  (arc),  akgnafpa'ka. 

bark,  ala'hi. 

box,  taki'ska . 

basket,  gtuphdn'tuska. 

boy,  asti'ki. 

bat,  osgsxu'pka. 

brain,  na'ih'd. 

bathe,  to,  a'pgsti. 

brass,  am6n'fi. 

bead,  akfu'. 

bread,  apasko71' . 

beans,  ankonaki'. 

break,  to,  atutka'fi,  ka'shoki. 

bear,  vP'thi. 

breast,  the,  amd'ilki. 

beard,  atkapha'hi. 

breathe,  to,  nashi'hi. 

bee,  gkon'si. 

bring,  to,  opte. 

belch,  to,  a'pshuse. 

broom,  a,  kofthe'. 

bell,  a,  amdn'fi. 

brother,  tok. 
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brother-in-law,  ithon'fka,  thinto. 

bucket,  tcotkukd' so . 

buckskin,  ala'hi. 

bug,  a,  a'kti. 

bullet,  on'fhi. 

bullfrog,  te'mu. 

bundle,  a,  aphe'ni. 

bum,  to,  atqf,  tqshi'hi. 

burst,  to,  sxo'ki. 

bush,  a,  a'kiska,  itcon' . 

butt,  the,  o'txo. 

butter,  nqf. 

butterfly,  na'phi'tka. 

buy,  to,  tufi. 

buzzard,  e'sklxa. 

by  and  by,  etcan'sa. 

comb,  to,  okwa. 

come,  to,  kiu. 

come  in,  to,  ofthahi,  ophe. 

comet,  ontask%. 

conceal,  to,  unsha' . 

cook,  to,  atu'ti. 

copal,  tac. 

copper,  amdn'fi. 

cord,  itxun'hi. 

com,  atce'ki. 

corpse,  in'tco. 

cotton,  o'ftqti. 

cotton-gin,  o'ftqti. 

cough,  to,  aco'co. 

count,  to,  pa'kwa. 

country,  a'man. 

cover,  okho'e. 

calf  of  leg,  tci'fhi. 
call,  to,  ako'hi. 
cane-brake,  afho'ti. 
canoe,  iya'ti. 
cardinal  bird,  te'ska. 
carry,  to,  te. 
cat,  domestic;  atxq'nta. 
cat,  wild,  atxq'nta. 
catch,  to,  ato'ye. 
caterpillar,  tafha'ti. 
caul,  the,  akhisi. 
centipede,  taphe'su. 
chair,  y&n'she. 
chase,  to,  nun'se. 
cheek,  slo'ska. 
chewing-tobacco,  tac. 
chicken,  aba'si. 
chicken-hawk,  aba'si,  tuta'. 
chief,  itco'le. 
child,  ho'cka. 
chimney,  aphe'ti. 
chop,  to,  aspa',  o'fpaki. 

Christmas,  non'pi. 
circle,  fto'tka. 
clasped,  plo'cka. 
clean,  ct'Q/ti. 
cliff,  e'ki. 

climb,  to,  ati'kna. 

cloth,  andjo'fta. 

clothes,  clothing,  andjo'fta. 

cloud,  a,  o'cigwe. 

coal,  aphe'ti. 

coffee,  ifthepi'. 

cold,  Wtcehi' . 

collect,  to,  a'ktuwa. 

cologne,  nqphi'hi. 

comb,  a,  okwa. 

cow,  nqf. 
crack,  to,  phenti. 
crackle,  to,  pathu' pka. 
crane,  o'skha. 
crawfish,  ashofhi. 
crawl,  to,  tciHchi'nti. 
crazy,  akshi'ki,  wakhe'ska. 
creeper,  anthu'hi. 
crooked,  ke'tci. 
cross,  to,  kto'pe. 
cross-eyed,  anto'hi. 
crow,  on'cka. 
crow,  to,  kto'ke. 
crush,  to,  kafpx6n'te. 
cry,  to,  a' ye. 
cup,  a,  amsho'pi. 
curly,  sishu'ke. 
current,  the,  afhi'hi,  lo. 
cushion,  akhai'yi. 

cut,  to,  of  hi' pi,  o'fpaki,  otkqbedji,  utku'si 

dance,  to,  li'tchi. 
dangerous,  tci'fhehi. 
dark,  o'pufku. 
day,  non'pi. 
daylight,  non'pi. 
deer,  i'ya. 
deerskin,  ala'hi. 
deliver,  to,  sxe'wa. 
die,  to,  the. 
dig,  to,  hupi. 
dirt,  itchepi'. 
disembark,  to;  ahi'te. 
do,  to,  tcayu. 
doctor,  u'makhe. 
dog,  atchiX'nki. 
dollar,  a,  amdn'fi. 
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done,  atu'ti. 
door,  itce'pi. 
dove,  atcu'ta. 
down,  a'matchon' . 
dream,  a,  abaiyan'te. 
dress,  a,  athe'. 
drink,  to,  asho'pi. 
drown,  to,  alu'the. 
drum,  amapho'ska. 
drunken,  wakhe'ska. 
dry,  o'si. 
duck,  on'fqna. 
dull,  on'phi. 
dung,  a^'kinde. 
dust,  itchepi'. 
dwell,  to,  nd'nki. 

ear,  nashe'. 
earache,  fha'ki. 
earring,  teuton. 
eat,  to,  ti. 
eclipse,  an,  na'wu. 
eg£,  intu. 

egret,  white'  or  American,  o'skha. 

eight,  pa'tani. 

elastic,  la. 

eleven,  \jtaptqn' . 

enough,  i^khe'hi. 

escalin,  an,  ska'lo. 

evil,  abo'fti. 

eye,  aHo'hi. 

eyebrow,  aHo'hi. 

eyelash,  aHo'hi. 

eyelid,  aHo'hi. 

fall,  to,  ato'nahi,  uHhe'. 

fan,  a,  ami' shu. 

fan,  to,  ami'shu. 

far,  na'to. 

fast,  e'tcahua. 

fat,  itchi'. 

father,  aihi'. 

fear,  to,  infhi'hi. 

feather,  ihi'. 

fence,  itcoH. 

fever,  ami'hu n. 

fight,  a,  kithe'. 

fight,  to,  kithe'. 

fin,  som'pka. 

find,  to,  a'kde. 

finger,  itca'ki. 

fire,  aphe'ti. 

fire,  to,  topi. 

fireplace,  aphe'ti. 


fish,  ho. 

fish,  to,  okhd'nki. 

fist,  aphu'ska. 

five,  kifaH. 

flame,  a,  ayo'ti. 

fiat,  pa'dafi. 

flea,  te'Jka. 

flesh,  in'tco. 

floor,  ati'tcoka. 

flour,  anapha'si. 

flower,  a,  akiktce'hi. 

fly,  a,  nomphe'tka. 

fly,  to,  le'yi. 

fog,  abashi'ska. 

fold,  to,  aphe'ni. 

foot,  tci'fhi. 

forehead,  iHhe'. 

forenoon,  lokat,chon'. 

forget,  to,  afpe'ni,  okifthe'yi. 

fork,  ti. 

forty,  iftaptqH . 

four,  to'pa. 

fragrant,  naphi'hi. 

fresh,  naksha. 

friend,  akta'tci. 

frog,  bull-,  te'mu. 

frost,  ashe 

frozen,  a'thahi. 

fuh,  %'shi. 

galaxy,  the,  on'taske. 
gather,  to,  a'ktuwa. 
ghost,  in'tco,  nan'tci. 
girl,  astdn'ki. 
give,  to,  akhu,  on'tciku. 
gizzard,  ako'cka. 
glue,  to,  ktuwe. 
go,  to,  te. 

go  and  get,  to,  opne'ka,  opte. 
go  back,  to,  atu'nahi. 
go  in  front  or  before,  to,  tho'ba. 
go  to  bed,  to,  tca'ftu. 

God,  iphi,  ito'. 
gold,  am6n'fi. 
good,  tce'ma. 
grandfather,  ZtikoHso. 
grandmother,  iko'ni. 
grape,  oHho'mofthu' . 
grass,  a'kiska, 
grasshopper,  a'tchaka. 
grease,  itchi'. 
green,  itcho'hi. 
greet,  to,  itca'mqsi. 
grind,  to,  pasna'tka. 
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ground,  a/man. 
grow,  to,  ithdn'. 
grunt,  to,  ehon'he. 
guinea  hen,  aba'si. 

gum,  tac. 

gun,  onfhi. 

hail,  abaho' . 
hair,  ihi' . 

half-dollar,  a,  slca'lo. 
hand,  itca'ki. 

handle,  atuphdn'tuska,  u'li. 
hard,  tonye. 
hasten,  to,  atucna'hi. 
hat.  utxkhi'pi. 

Lav-.,  to,  inkta'we. 
have,  to,  itxa. 
haw,  the,  a'ho. 
hawk,  tutaf . 
headache,  ite'. 
hear,  to,  asxe. 
heart,  itca'nti. 
heavy,  nakhe' . 
help,  to,  okpe. 
hen,  aba'si. 

here,  lemdn'ti,  md'nka. 

heron,  little  blue,  ba'hu. 

heron,  the  black-capped  night-,  o'skha. 

hide,  to,  unsha'. 

high,  iphi. 

hill,  e'ki. 

himself,  hin'sa. 

hip,  uftca'pi. 

hiss,  to,  tca'ht. 

hit,  to,  tpa. 

hoe,  to,  tufthahe. 

h°  g,feska'. 

hold  on!  etca^sa. 

hold  the  tongue,  to,  on'tciku. 

hole,  pit' hi. 

home,  athi'. 

hominy,  atce'ki,  \ndaki' . 

honey,  win'shu. 

horn,  ahe' . 

horse,  atchu'nki. 

hot,  atatcha' . 

house,  athi'. 

how  comes  it?  ya'ckiko71. 
howl,  to,  ho'hl. 
humming  bird,  anku'naka. 
hundred,  a,  iftaptan'. 
hungry,  opakanhi. 
hunt  (for  game),  to,  on'sxa. 


hunt  (for  something  lost,  etc.),  to, 

tconi. 

hurry,  to,  atucna'hi. 
husband,  thinto. 
husk,  to,  sto. 

ignorant,  to  be,  afpe'ni. 
in,  tco'ka. 

Indian,  an,  anglif. 
infant,  a'nkwa. 
insect,  an,  a'kti. 
intestines,  tchi'pi. 
into,  tco'ka. 
iron,  amdn'fi. 
itch,  to,  cni. 

jawbone,  tca'tka. 
joke,  to,  iHo'nisi. 
jump,  to,  la. 
just  now,  le'khati. 

kick,  to,  hiti. 
kidney,  itcakoftu'ftu. 
kill,  to,  ktxe. 
kiildee,  asho'hv. 
kindle,  to,  okifthe. 
knife,  aMuskhe'. 
know,  to,  in'fpe. 

land,  a'man. 
land,  to,  ahi'te. 
language,  He'. 
lap,  to,  \letci' . 
large,  \thon' . 
laugh,  to;  ashehi. 
lay,  to,  in'tu. 
lead,  to,  opte. 
leaf,  a'pxi. 
lean,  takba'ska. 
left,  ifthe'yi. 
leg,  tci'fhi. 
lemon,  a,  ak6n'ti. 
lend,  to,  kiska'we. 
let  go,  to,  amawactZ. 
liar,  a,  atcokfa' ,  fha'la. 
lid,  okho'e. 

he,  to,  mo'nki,  tcg'ftu. 

he  (prevaricate),  to,  atcokfa'. 

hgament,  itxun'hi. 

hght,  to,  ayo'ti. 

hghten,  to,  gmtca'ki. 

hps,  itcapi. 

hsten,  to,  nashe'. 

httle,  ki'ska,  tci'nki. 

hve,  to,  nd'nki. 
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liver,  tca'su. 

lizard,  a,  qkisho'tig'taba. 

lizard,  red-headed,  kg' nataka' . 

lock,  a,  ataki'ti. 

long,  flo'hi. 

long  time,  a,  efhahi'. 

look,  to,  aton'hi. 

lot  of,  a,  o'phi. 

louse,  on'yi. 

love,  to,  a'ktati. 

low,  amatchon'. 

luminary,  i'la. 

mad,  akshi'ki. 

make,  to,  tcayu. 

make  a  fire,  to,  okifthe. 

make  fun  of,  to,  iHo'nisi. 

make  haste!  atucna'hi. 

male,  ito'. 

mallard,  on'fana. 

man,  ito'. 

manure,  a^'kinde. 

many,  o'phi. 

marry,  to,  itxa. 

mash,  to,  kqfpxdn'te. 

match,  a,  aphe'ti. 

meal,  anapha'si,  atako'fe,  atce'ki. 

meat,  ethe'ni. 

medicine,  ati'si. 

meet,  to,  ma'naki. 

meteor,  oHaske',  uWhe'. 

midday,  tata'. 

middle,  tata. 

midnight,  tata'. 

mildewed,  pe'sni. 

milk,  ngktanfi. 

milky-way,  the,  o^taske'. 

milleped,  taphe'su. 

mind,  pha'mihi. 

mine,  itxa. 
mock,  to,  iyo'nakt. 
mocking-bird,  iyo'naki. 
moldy,  pe'sni. 
money,  am6n'fi. 
month,  i'la. 

moon,  i'la. 
morning,  lokatchon'. 
mortar,  itcathdn'. 
mosquito,  tca'maki. 
moss,  tclnasho'hi. 
mother,  onni. 
mountain,  e'ki. 
mouse,  on'fnatkq,. 
mouth,  i'hi. 


much,  o'phi. 
mulb  erry,  fa fanaki. 
mule,  atchu'nki. 
muscadine,  anthu'hi. 
mush,  atce'ki. 

mushrooms,  i'tcacpha-a'hnaku. 
muskmelon,  dHhdn. 
myself,  hin'sa. 

nail,  a'kaftati. 

nail,  to,  a'kaftati. 

nail  (of  finger  or  toe),  tanawo'si. 

navel,  tche'mpu. 

near,  qktca'pi,  bohona'hi. 

neck,  itco'ti. 

needle,  khqtu'ye. 

negro,  ifthepi'. 

nest,  icin' shu. 

new,  na'ksha. 

night,  upo'ji. 

nine,  ki'etaega. 

no,  ni. 

noon,  tata. 

north,  ano'. 

nose,  api'ntcu. 

nose-ring,  tcutas. 

nostrils,  pd/hi. 

not,  ni. 

now,  le'khati. 

oak,  u'tu. 

ocean,  a' ni. 

off,  tca'mua,  bokxi'. 

oil,  itchi'. 

old,  kfa'hi,  shohi. 

old  times,  efhahi'. 

on  the  other  side,  tca'mua. 

one,  nu'fha. 

onion,  anwdn'fka. 

only,  nu'fha. 

opossum,  feska'. 

orange,  an,  akdn'ti. 

orphan,  ano'ska. 

ourselves,  hin'sa. 

out,  akho'tcan. 

out  of,  a'xnaki. 

outside,  akho'tcan. 

owl,  qpho'. 

owl,  screech,  apho'. 

own,  to;  itxa. 

paddle,  to,  ma'hi. 
pain  ,fhg'ki. 
palmetto,  amashd'pka. 
pants,  u'ntwath  V. 
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paper,  akti'si. 
parasol,  amXfhl'pi. 
partridge,  amapho'ska. 
pass,  to,  tufthe. 
paste,  to,  ktuwe. 
patasa  (a  fish),  utha'spe. 
patch,  to,  a'ktucp6n'cka. 
pawpaw,  ephu. 
peach,  a,  akon/ti. 
peas,  ankonaki',  anwdn'fka. 
pecan,  a'pxi. 
peel,  to,  takhi'si. 
perfumery,  naphi'hi. 
person,  g'nkwa. 
perspiration,  uckdn'ti. 
perspire,  to,  phu'ki. 
pestle,  itcathdn'. 
pigT,  feska' . 
pigeon,  atcu'ta. 
pillow,  akhai'yi. 
pinch,  to,  tv/jkopi. 
pipe,  amaspo'hi. 
pirogue,  iya'ti. 
pitiable,  kYctataki, 
pity,  to,  ki'ctataki. 
place,  to,  sxe'na. 
plant,  to,  akxe'. 
plate,  ta'cka. 
plate  of  silver  (formerly 
tcutas. 

play,  to,  ani'si. 
play  with,  to,  iWo'nisi. 
plover,  asho'hi. 
plow,  to,  khe'we. 
plum,  a,  akdn'ti. 
point,  a,  pgfxu'nti. 
poison,  a'bowe. 
poison,  to,  a'bowe. 
pomegranate,  tcinklo'pa. 
possess,  to,  itxa. 
pot,  amdn'fi. 
potato,  ato' . 
pottery,  am6n'Ji. 
pound,  to,  phe. 
pour,  to,  opa'titci. 
prairie,  akho'hi. 
precede,  to,  tho'ba. 
press,  to,  kafpxdn'te. 
pretty,  onktohi' . 
prick,  to,  aftati'.  * 
puff  out,  to,  poph&'ti. 
pull,  to,  tusha'hi. 
pull  out,  to,  yt&pue. 


pumpkin,  oWhdn. 
punch,  to,  tpa. 
puppy,  atchd'nki. 
push,  to,  pha'taki. 
put,  to,  sxe'na,  t\c. 

quarter  of  a  dollar,  ska'lo. 

rabbit,  atche'tka. 
raccoon,  iya'. 
rain,  asho'hi. 
rainbow,  akanafpa'ka. 
rat,  o'klose. 

rattlesnake,  onkte'fi ,  taphe'su. 
read,  to,  akti'si ,  infpe. 
real,  na'fthi. 
red,  atchu'ti. 

Red  river,  atchu'ti. 

release,  to,  amawacte. 

retire,  to,  tca'ftu. 

rib,  amd'nki. 

rice,  ango'fa,  atce'ki. 

right,  tee' mg. 

right  now,  le'khati. 

ring,  tcutas,  itca'ki. 

ring,  to,  amdn'fi. 

rip,  to,  pahi. 

ripe,  atu'ti. 

rise,  to,  a'xnaki. 

river,  abo'ki. 

road,  nakho'hi. 

robin,  the  common,  ba'hu. 

roll,  to,  li. 

rooster,  aba'si. 

rope,  atka'te, 

rose,  ktce'hi. 

rosebush,  ktce'hi,  a'kiska. 
rotten, cpgn. 

round,  fto'tka,  plo'cka,  plo'tka. 

rubber,  a,  la. 

run,  to,  a'thonhi. 

run  (as  water),  to,  lo. 

salt,  amasku'we. 
salute,  to,  itca'masi. 
satisfied,  to  be,  akhi'pi. 
Saturday,  gkifhun'tku. 
save,  to,  sxe'wa. 
say,  to,  ( l)e'he . 
scalp,  ala'hi. 
scared,  \nfhi'hi. 
scissors,  amdn'fi,  utkd'si. 
scorch,  to,  ataf. 
scratch,  to,  hafe. 


worn  on  body), 
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scythe,  a,  am6n'ji. 
sea,  a'ni. 
search,  to,  tconi. 
see,  to,  aton'hi. 
seed,  ifhu. 
self,  hin'sa. 
sell,  to,  tuji. 
semicircle,  akgnafpg'ka. 
send,  to,  akyu' we. 
seven,  fa'kumi. 
several,  tcu'pi. 
sew,  to,  khatu'ye. 
shake,  to,  tahi. 
sharp,  on'phi. 
sheep,  ci'tkashi. 
shell,  ala'hi. 
shine,  to,  bu'te. 
shoe,  o'ktafigi. 
shoot,  to,  topi. 
short,  tu'ska. 
short  time,  a,  le'khgti. 
shot,  on'fhi. 
shoulder,  tapho'hi. 
shout,  to,  ako'hi. 
shuck,  to,  sto. 
shut,  to,  akte'hue. 
sick,  ite' . 

side  of,  bohoha'hi. 
sieve,  a,  yo'spitatha. 
sift,  to,  panana'hi. 
silent,  to  be,  on/tciku. 
silver,  am6n'ji. 
sing,  to,  aton'hi,  ‘tca'hu. 
sister,  ithon'fka. 
sit,  to,  a'she,  no'nki . 
six,  akape'. 
skin,  ala'hi. 
skirt,  a,  athe ' . 
skunk,  atxo'ska. 
sky,  oHaske'. 
sleep,  to,  wd',  manki. 
slender,  kobi'ska. 
slide,  to,  nakhi'ti. 
slime,  aHxo'xa. 
small,  ki'ska,  tcVhki. 
smell,  to,  aphon'hi. 
smell  bad,  to,  Kshu'hi. 
smoke,  to,  tic. 
smoke-hole,  aphe'ti. 
snake,  onkte'fi. 
sneeze,  to,  a'mife. 
soap,  andjo'Jta,  a'pasti. 
soft,  sxti'pka. 
somebody,  a'nkwa. 


some  one,  a'nkwa. 
something,  kia'we. 
song,  itca'hu. 
sorcerer,  u'makhe. 
sort  out,  to,  tci'kha. 
soul,  in'tco,  nan'tci. 
south,  ato'k(i). 

sparrow-hawk,  alisho'skatha'lg. 

speak,  to,  He'. 

spirit,  in'tco,  nan'tci. 

spit,  to,  a'ktche. 

spittle,  a'ktche. 

spleen,  the,  akhisi. 

splice,  to,  a'ktucpdn'cka. 

split,  to,  o'fpaki. 

spoon,  onka'hi. 

spotted,  k’ade'si. 

sprain,  to,  pakqni'kl. 

spread,  to,  tukba'ti. 

spring,  ato'k(i). 

squeeze,  to,  kafpx6n'te. 

squirrel,  to'staki. 

stand,  to,  askho. 

stand  up,  to,  akale'wa. 

star,  oHaske'. 

stay,  to,  nd'nki. 

steal,  to,  a'pofhe'. 

steam,  atatcha'. 

steam,  to,  atatcha' . 

steamboat,  aphe'ti,  iya'ti. 

stick,  itcon'. 

stick,  to,  ktuwe. 

sting,  to,  pxo'se. 

stingy,  a'kuitcun' . 

stink,  to,  ishu'hi. 

stone,  tuk. 

stone  (of  peach,  etc.),  i'fhu. 

stop,  to,  afhi'hi. 

store,  tuji. 

stout,  akho'ba. 

stretch,  to,  tusha'hi. 

strong,  akho'ba. 

suck,  to,  utact'pi. 

suffer,  to,  ite' . 

sugar,  amgsku'wZ. 

summer,  ato'k{i). 

sun,  i'la. 

Sunday,  shi'hun,  non'pi. 
sunflower,  a,  akiktce'hi. 
sun-gazer,  the,  i'lcc. 
sunrise,  a'xnaki. 
sunset,  a'xnaki. 
surround,  to,  oktu'nahe. 
swap,  to,  atho'nogi. 
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sweat,  uckon'ti. 
sweat,  to,  phu'ki. 
sweep,  to,  kofthe' . 
swell,  to,  pophil'ti. 
swing,  to,  uple'lehi. 

tail,  fxin'te. 

take,  to,  a'ni. 

take  care!  sxe'wa. 

tall  ,/te'tka. 

teach,  to,  in'fpe. 

tear,  to,  tu'fafha. 

tell,  to,  oktaki. 

ten,  if  tap  tan' . 

that,  ta'mua. 

thicket,  a,  itco 

thief,  a'pofhe'. 

thin,  ki'ska. 

think,  to,  he'tani. 

third,  the,  ta'ni. 

thirty,  if  tap  tan' . 

this,  lemdn'ti. 

thorn-tree,  itcon'. 

thousand,  a,  qndja'ki  ke'hi. 

three,  ta'ni. 

throat,  itco'ti. 

throw  away,  to,  ate' we,  huti. 

thumb,  itca'ki. 

thunder,  to,  ampti'yalio. 

tick,  wood,  kanlatchi'tka. 

tie,  to,  nq'ftaki. 

tired,  to  be,  otafta'ki. 

to,  atki'tco. 

tobacco,  itcon'. 

tobacco-pipe,  amaspo'hi. 

today,  non'pi. 

tomorrow,  lo'kobathi. 

tongue,  iletci'. 

tooth,  i'fha. 

torch,  itcon'. 

touch,  to;  ite'hu. 

town,  in'tufa. 

trade,  to,  atho'nogi,  tufi. 

trail,  nakho'hi. 

tree,  itcon' . 

tremble,  to,  tahi. 

trousers,  u'ntwathi' . 

true,  na'fthi. 

trunk,  taki'ska. 

turkey,  aman'. 

turn,  to,  atu'nahi. 

turtle,  akhi'si. 

twenty,  if  tap  tan'. 

twist,  to,  atubanitci. 

two,  nu'pha. 


ugly,  an-kfi'nte. 
umbrella,  amifhVpi. 
uncle,  to'fthati. 
under,  tco'ka,  akhd'te. 
unripe,  itcho'hi. 
up,  iphi. 
upstairs,  iphi. 

vapor,  atqtcha' . 
veil,  u'tci  hi' pi. 
village,  in' tufa. 
vine,  anthu'hi. 

walk,  to,  nin'kna. 

want,  to,  o'wasi. 

warm,  atatcha',  puke'. 

wash,  to,  anita ',  a'pasti,  tu'tcha. 

watch,  to,  a'ktha. 

water,  a'ni. 

watermelon,  dHhdn. 

wave,  kofpen'ti. 

way  off,  tca'mua. 

weave,  to,  atipo71' tuska. 

wet,  uckdn'ti. 

wet,  to,  uckdn'ti. 

what,  kia'we. 

wheel,  a,  li. 

where,  ba'ka,  man'ka. 

which,  tce'kon. 

while,  a  little,  etcan'sa. 

whine,  to,  tasi'shihi. 

whinney,  to,  kto'ke. 

whip,  a,  kofpen'ti. 

whip,  to,  kofpen'ti. 

whisky,  alapha'. 

whistle,  to,  fq'tfqte. 

white,  afhan' . 

white  man,  a,  ahgo'fa. 

who,  be'kon. 

whoop,  to,  monhe. 

wide,  pala'tci. 

widow,  ithd'nani,  ihinto. 

widower,  ithd'nani. 

wife,  ithd'nani. 

wildcat,  atxa'nta. 

win,  to,  kpani. 

wind,  ashu'se. 

window,  itce'pi. 

wing,  a,  som'pka. 

wink,  to,  to'fkvfkvpi. 

winter,  ano'. 

wipe,  to,  patche' . 

witch,  a,  u'makhi. 

woman,  iya'n'. 
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wood,  itcon'.  year,  ato'k(i). 

woodpecker,  red-headed,  patho'pka.  yellow,  fhi. 


wool,  ihi' . 

work,  to,  oktati. 

worm,  a,  akx6nhi/,  ciX'luwiya. 

wrap  up,  to,  atubanitd. 

wren,  Carolina,  tcule' ska. 

wring,  to,  tuckVki. 

write,  to,  akti'si. 


yellow  fever,  ami'hun. 
yellow  tree,  fhi,  itco 
yesterday,  o'wati. 
yolk,  intu. 
yonder,  tca'mua. 
young,  naksha. 
yours,  itxa. 
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